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ORIENTAL 
CARPETS 

in  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art 

CHARLES  GRANT  ELLIS 

The  eighty-one  examples  of  antique 
Oriental  carpets  included  in  this  book 
provide  a  remarkably  complete  survey  of 
the  highest  quality  of  carpet  production 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Charles  Grant  Ellis,  a  leading  scholar 
in  the  field,  has  thoroughly  documented 
and  thoughtfully  assessed  a  wide  variety  of 
fine  carpets,  including  a  remarkable 
number  of  Anatolian  "Lotto"  rugs,  several 
in  the  well-known  "Holbein"  pattern, 
and  a  Caucasian  dragon  carpet  of  the 
seventeenth-eighteenth  century  and 
a  Spanish  armorial  carpet  of  the  fifteenth 
century  that  are  considered  prune  exam- 
ples of  their  types.  All  carpets  featured 
are  in  the  permanent  collection  of  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

Each  area  of  manufacture — liirkev, 
Egypt,  Syria,  the  Caucasus,  I Vrsi.i ,  India. 
Spain,  and  China — is  treated  separately, 
with  chapter  introductions  tracing  the 
development  of  styles  in  each  region.  The 
book  includes  full  technical  descriptive 
analyses  of  each  rug,  its  provenance, 
condition,  and  quality.  And,  of  course, 
full  color  illustrations  of  each  caq)et 
discussed,  as  well  as  color  and  black-and- 
white  details  and  comparatives,  testify  to 
the  extraordinary  beauty  and  crafts- 
manship of  the  carpets. 

Oriental  Carpets  will  be  of  interest  to 
carpet  experts  and  enthusiasts. 

Distributed  for  the  Philadelphia  Museum 
of  Art. 

Charles  Grant  Ellis,  an  internationally 
recognized  carpet  scholar,  is  the  author  of 
Early  Caucasian  Rugs  as  well  as  numer- 
ous articles  on  antique  carpets. 
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Foreword 


The  third  in  a  sequence  of  volumes  catalogu- 
ing important  sections  of  the  Museum's  hold- 
ings, this  book  presents  eighty-one  of  the  fin- 
est examples  of  antique  Oriental  carpets  in  the 
collection,  which  is  justly  celebrated  through- 
out the  world.  The  first  carpets  to  enter  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  (then  the  Penn- 
sylvania Museum  and  School  of  Industrial 
Art)  did  so  in  1876,  the  year  it  was  founded. 
The  Museum's  first  purchases  in  this  field 
were  made  some  forty-five  years  later,  when 
three  pairs  of  Chinese  pillar  carpets  were  ac- 
quired in  1920  by  the  Director,  Langdon 
Warner,  to  amplify  the  presentation  of  Far 
Eastern  art.  As  Charles  Grant  Ellis  points  out, 
the  largest  portion  of  the  Museum's  most  im- 
portant rugs  came  in  two  gifts,  each  nurtured 
by  the  Museum  over  long  periods  of  time:  the 
John  D.  Mcllhenny  Collection  in  1943  and 
the  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collec- 
tion in  1955.  This  deliberate  but  majestic 
pace  of  acquisition  has  been  matched,  not 
altogether  intentionally,  by  the  long  genesis  of 
this  publication,  which  began  with  the  en- 
couragement of  Jean  Gordon  Lee,  then  Cura- 
tor of  Far  Eastern  Art  at  the  Museum,  over 
twenty  years  ago.  In  her  invitation  to  Charles 
Ellis  to  undertake  the  tasks  of  selecting  the 
objects  to  be  included  and  writing  the  cata- 
logue, Miss  Lee  ensured  a  scholarly,  thor- 
ough, and  eminently  readable  text  for  the 
book.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Ellis  for 
his  eloquence,  his  erudition,  and  his  patience 
during  the  lengthy  process  leading  up  to  pub- 
lication. Sherry  Babbitt.  Associate  Editor  in 
the  Publications  Department,  has  overseen 
every  aspect  of  the  preparation  of  the  manu- 
script with  her  customary  skill.  Rick  Echel- 
meyer  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  excellent 
color  photographs,  and  Tracy  Baldwin  has 
provided  the  design  which  allows  the  grand 
scale  and  fine  detail  of  the  carpets  to  be  appre- 
ciated. 


Generous  grants  from  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  VrtsandtheJ  Paul  Gettj 
Trust  have  been  essential  to  the  support  ol 
this  project,  and  we  owe  a  debt  ol  gratitude  to 
the  Women's  Committee  ol  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art,  whose  contribution  made 
this  book  possible  111  its  handsome  format. 
The  publication  of  this  catalogue  also  offers 
an  auspicious  occasion  upon  which  to  record 
the  Museum's  profound  thanks  to  those  col 
lectors  and  donors  w  hose  splendid  gifts  of 
works  of  art  or  purchase  funds  have  so  en- 
riched the  collection  of  Oriental  carpets  ovei 
the  years. 

Anne  d'Harn  turf 

The  George  D.  Widener  Directoi 
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A/7  Overview  of  the 
Carpet  Collections 


When  a  museum  maintains  a  collection  of 
Oriental  rugs,  there  are  certain  options.1  The 
primary  desire  may  be  to  build  it  in  depth, 
providing  multitudinous  good  examples  of 
every  possible  type  and  period.  Indeed  the 
target  may  be  far  more  modest.  A  second, 
notable  approach  is  to  create  an  impact 
through  gallery  display  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  objects  which  combine  adequate  size  with 
commanding  color  combinations,  in  line  with 
a  longstanding  museum  exhibition  tradition. 
Thus  one  museum  may  devote  a  gallery  to 
extremely  large  and  active  Rubens  paintings, 
another  to  Delacroix,  a  third  to  Hieronymus 
Bosch  or  El  Greco.  Natural  history  museums 
have  profited  in  the  same  vein,  albeit  with 
color  loss,  through  groups  of  dinosaurs  or  of 
elephants. 

The  greatest  collection  of  Oriental  rugs  in 
depth  is  that  of  the  Textile  Museum  in  Wash- 
ington, but  there  are  no  galleries  suitable  for 
permanent  display  so  groups  from  the  collec- 
tion are  shown  only  at  intervals.  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  has  a 
magnificent  collection,  with  a  high  propor- 
tion of  showpieces,  but  within  memory  its 
practice  has  changed  from  large  galleries  in 
which  a  significant  proportion  of  the  better 
pieces  were  on  view  to  a  long  period  when 
nearly  all  was  in  storage,  and  now  new  gal- 
leries featuring  a  rather  different  selection 
from  a  decidedly  larger  stock  of  material 

Without  equivalent  resources  to  New  York 
for  gifts  and  purchases,  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum of  Art's  carpet  collection  has  achieved 
remarkable  and  consistent  impact,  far  beyond 
what  has  been  obtained  or  even  attempted  by 
the  balance  of  American  museums,  placing  it 
in  comparative  contention  with  the  Rijks- 
museum  in  Amsterdam,  the  Musee  des  Tissus 
in  Lyons,  and  the  Museum  of  Islamic  Art  in 


West  Berlin,  all  of  which  have  created  visual 
impact  from  limited  supplies  of  antique 
pieces. 

The  carpet  collections  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art  are  preeminently  two:  the 
collection  formed  by  the  Reverend  and  Mrs. 
Charles  F.  Williams  of  Norristown  and  the 
collection  ot  John  D.  Mcllhenny  of  the  C  '.ei- 
mantown  section  of  Philadelphia.  The  Rever- 
end Mr.  Williams  was  a  Baptist  ministei 
whose  first  charge  was  a  church  at  Bridgeport, 
across  the  Schuylkill  River  from  Norristow  n, 
which  is  a  suburb  northwest  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1884,  he  married  Mary  Lees, 
granddaughter  of  James  Lees,  whose  carpet 
factor>',  James  Lees  and  Sons,  was  a  principal 
business  in  Bridgeport.  From  that  time  on, 
whenever  problems  arose  with  his  preaching, 
he  had  a  haven  in  the  carpet  firm.  Charles 
Williams  was  successful  in  obtaining  good 
city  churches  in  Harrisburg,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  in  a  Boston  suburb.  His  throat  was  Ins 
undoing,  however,  for  it  would  not  take  the 
strain  of  constant  preaching.  What  a  marvel- 
ous frustration  for  an  evangelical  clergyman — 
for  a  Baptist  clergyman — to  be  unable  to 
perform  eloquently  in  the  pulpit. 

Williams  went  back  to  Bridgeport  in  1895 
to  serve  for  two  years  as  secretary  of  the  James 
Lees  and  Sons  Company.  Again  he  tried  the 
pulpit  in  Brooklyn  and  then  in  Cambridge. 
His  throat  betrayed  him  once  more,  and  in 
1903  he  became  president  of  the  Lees  carpet 
establishment,  serving  as  president  or  board 
chairman  until  his  death  in  1922.  An  unpub- 
lished manuscript  prepared  for  the  Philadel- 
phia Museum  by  former  Curator  of  Textiles 
Nancy  Reath2  states  that  the  Williams  carpet 
collection  was  gathered  over  an  active  period 
of  some  thirty  years.  This  suggests  that  the 
first  pieces  were  in  hand  by  1890.  There  is  no 


available  record  of  where  each  was  purchased 
or  for  how  much.  In  certain  cases  we  know  ol 
a  dealer  in  Europe  who  held  this  carpel  01 
that  one  at  an  appropriate  time,  but  we  do  not 
have  certain  knowledge  that  the  Williamses 
purchased  directly  troin  them. 

The  same  Reath  manuscript  informs  us 
that  the  Williams  carpels  represent  .1  number 
of  journcyings  to  the  I  ,evant  and  the  Nc.11 
Fast.  Tins  is  is  ma\  be,  and  certainl)  compa- 
rable examples  were  available  from  time  to 

time  in  the  Istanbul  ba/aai  01  in  the  Cairo 
shops.  Some  eaipcls  ma)  have  been  tumid  in 

the  United  Stales.  We  know  ut  one  extremely 
worthy  piece,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston, ?  which  is  said  to  have  been 
traded  in  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Williams  to 
French  &  Co.  in  New  York.  We  do  not  know 
which  rug  or  rugs  e.iiue  in  exc  hange.  Presuni 
ably  few  antique  rugS  were  available  in  the 
American  market  during  the  period  when 
most  of  the  Williams  rugs  were  obtained  be- 
tween 1890  and  1910. 

We  have  little  idea  of  what  motives  may 
have  impelled  the  Williamses  to  start  forming 
one  ol  the  Inst  (  ollcclions  ot  antique  (  hicntal 
carpets  in  America.  Among  them  may  have 
been  the  desire  to  oblam  likeK  models  lor  the 
Lees  carpet  mills  to  cop\  as  a  line  ol  new  pat 
terns.  The  designs  ol  several  <'|  the  carpets  in 
the  collection  were  actually  adapted  into  a 
marketable  product  lor  use  in  this  way. 

The  Williamses  traveled  regularly  and 
frequently  to  Furope,  especially  to  Germany, 
where  Mary  Williams's  fluency  in  the  lan- 
guage nia\  have  made  them  feel  particularly 
at  home.  They  were  well  acquainted  with 
Wilhelm  Valentiner,  who  was  (  airator  of 
Decorative  Arts  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  in  New  York,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
directed  their  attention  to  the  great  tree  carpet 


'  This  lnstorv  has  been 
adapted  from  Ihe  arti<  le, 
"<  torpel  Collections  ol  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of 
\ii,"  which  originally 
appeared  in  17m  VtxtiU 
Muttum  Journal  (■•<.•(■ 
Ellis,  ><rh.  "Philadel- 
phia"). It  is  used  here  with 
tin-  kmd  permission  of  the 
Textile  Museum,  Wash- 
ington, l )  ( 

'  Reath,  c  iq^o,  "Spanish 
.mil  ( )riental  Carpets " 

'  65  s()S  I  King  .iiul  Sylves- 
ter, 198?,  p.  85.  no.  57). 
A  better,  partial  illustra- 
tion is  fig,  1  (opp  |)    I  14) 

of  Ettinghausen,  1940. 
(The  rmj's  border,  pattern 

.ii^ues  .iK.iinst  the  e.ulv 

(I;iiiui4s  recentl)  offered  foi 
tins  ( arpet ) 


IS 


4  The  collection  of  James  F. 
Ballard  of  St.  Louis  was 
one  of  the  country  's 
largest,  still  growing  until 
his  death  Breck  and 
Morns,  1923,  illustrates 

1 29  rugs  given  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York,  in  1922- 
24.  Indianapolis.  1924, 
illustrates  106  more  rugs, 
including  many  given 
later  to  the  St  Ix>uis  Art 
Museum  (sec  Dimand, 
1 03?)  The  balance  of  his 
collection  was  inherited  by 
his  two  daughters,  both  of 
whom  purchased  addi- 
tional rugs.  Nellie  Ballard 
White  exhibited  111  two 
museums,  with  cata- 
logues The  major  part  of 
her  collection  has  been 
given  to  the  St.  Louis  Art 
Museum.  Many,  if  not 
all,  of  Berenice  C  Bal- 
lard's nigs  were  sold  at 
auction  (see  Parke-Bcrnct, 
1950). 

5  Valentiner,  1910,  nos.  2, 
7-13,  16-18,  20,  22,  23, 

27- 

6  Benjamin  Altaian's  collec- 
tion, given  to  the  Metro- 
politan 111  HJ14.  was 
limited  to  fine  Indian  and 
Persian  nigs  and  frag- 
ments. It  included  a  very 
large  northwest  Persian 
medallion  carpet,  three  of 
the  rare  small  Kashan  silk 
rugs,  a  Polonaise  silk,  two 
handsome  complete 
Mughal  rugs,  and  a  half- 
do/en  fragmentary 
Mughal  pieces  of  remark- 
able qualities  (see  Dimand 
and  Mailey,  1973,  figs 
62,  79-81,  88,  99,  122. 
'33.  136-38.  140,  141; 
repros  pp.  1 12,  131). 


7  Theodore  M.  Davis's  rugs 
were  given  to  the  Metro- 
politan in  1930,  but  I 
assume  had  been  hanging 
there.  There  were  several 
very  curious  Caucasian 
rugs,  the  end  of  a  very 
large  garden  carpet,  and 
several  minor  Turkish 
pieces.  Five  of  his  nigs 
were  in  Valcntiner's  1910 
show  (Valentiner,  1910, 
nos.  6,  14,  1;,  19,  46). 
See  Dimand  and  Mailey, 
>973.  figs-  232-34.  1 17. 
repros.  pp.  109  (bottom), 
240,  241. 

8  Isaac  D  Fletcher's  rugs 
were  given  to  the  Metro- 
politan in  1917.  They 
included  two  very  good 
small  Herat  medallion 
rugs,  a  Polonaise,  an 
Ottoman  prayer  rug,  and  a 
very  well-known  inscrip- 
tion prayer  rug  whose 
mate  is  still  in  the  Topkapi 
Palace  Museum  in  Istan- 
bul (see  Dimand  and 
Mailey,  1973,  figs.  71, 
90,  100,  110,  121,  1 68, 
191). 

'  J.  Pieiponl  Morgan  gave 
the  Metropolitan  Museum 
two  very  large  Mughal 
carpets  purchased  from 
the  Sackville  family  of 
Knole  I  louse,  Sevenoaks, 
Kent  (ibid.,  figs.  128, 
129). 

10  Charles  T.  Yerkes  had  a 
remarkable  collection  of 
fine  antique  pieces  and 
inscribed  carpets  now 
considered  to  be  of 
nineteenth-century  date. 
The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum bought  a  compart- 
ment carpet,  one  of  a  pair 
of  animal  carpets  thought 
to  have  come  from  the 
Ardabil  shrine  in  Persia, 


and  a  medallion  and 
animal  mg  (see  ibid.,  figs. 
67,  75,  66;  Valentiner, 
1910.  nos.  24,  25,  30). 
George  Blumenthal  later 
gave  a  large  northwest 
Persian  medallion  carpet 
(in  1941;  Dimand  and 
Mailey.  1973,  fig.  63), 
and  eventually  Joseph  V. 
McMullan  gave  another. 
Both  had  been  in  the 
Yerkes  Collection. 

1 1  "The  New  Museum  of  Art 
Inaugural  Fxhibition," 
The  Pennsylvania  Mu- 
seum Bulletin,  vol  23, 
no.  1 19  (March  1928),  p. 
7,  repro.  p,  4 

12  George  Hewitt  Myers  had 
the  largest,  most  far- 
reaching,  and  most  schol- 
arly important  collection 
of  antique  Oriental  carpets 
and  fragments  known  to 
have  been  put  together  in 
recent  times  by  any  indi- 
vidual. Most  of  it  was 
given  to  the  Textile  Mu- 
seum, forming  the  basis  of 
its  carpet  collections.  For 
portions  of  the  former 
Myers  Collection,  see 
Kuhnel  and  Bellinger, 
1953.  >957i  Mackie, 
1973;  Ellis,  1965,  1968, 
"Chinese  Rugs,"  1968, 
"Kirman,"  1975,  Cauca- 
sian; and  to  a  degree, 
Jones  and  Yohe,  1968. 

"  See  McMullan,  1965. 
Other  Turkish  rugs  were 
added  after  this  catalogue 
was  published. 


(no.  47),  which  was  at  Julius  Border's  in  Mu- 
ni(  h,  and  to  have  helped  in  other  ways  in 
their  purchasing.  They  also  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  principal  rug  people  in 
Europe,  such  as  Wilhelm  von  Bode  and 
Friedrich  Sarre  of  Berlin,  and,  no  doubt, 
Alois  Riegl  in  Vienna,  A.  F.  Kendrick  in 
London,  and  Gaston  Migeon  in  Paris,  and  of 
course  the  leading  dealers  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy. 

In  several  cases  we  know  where  some  spe- 
cific carpet  in  their  collection  was  to  be 
found,  but  not  whether  they  bought  it  from 
that  source  directly.  The  great  Persian  medal- 
lion and  animal  carpet  with  reciprocal  crown 
border  (no.  48),  which  had  lost  both  its  ends 
and  most  of  its  original  ground  color,  had 
been  at  Stefano  Bardini's  in  Florence  and 
then  in  Paris.  The  Williamses  may  have  ob- 
tained it  there  from  M.  F.  Schutz  or  from 
Indjoudjian.  A  challenging  fragment  of  an- 
other medallion  and  animal  carpet  (no.  49), 
which  must  once  have  been  extremely  hand- 
some, was  also  at  Border's  in  Munich.  At  the 
Spanish  Art  Galleries  in  London  could  be 
found  the  carpet  of  Don  Fadrique  Enriquez, 
hereditary  Admiral  of  Castile  (no.  67),  a  mi- 
raculous survival  from  the  mid-fifteenth  cen- 
tury, in  far  better  condition  and  more  visually 
attractive  than  any  other  of  its  class. 

Charles  F.  Williams  took  all  the  bows  for 
the  collection  and  was  widely  regarded  as  its 
author  and  a  great  expert  in  the  field  indeed. 
However,  I  am  informed  that  it  was  Mary 
Lees  Williams  who  had  the  taste  and  the 
know  ledge,  who  knew  what  she  wanted  and 
why,  and  who  accompanied  her  husband  to 
the  shops  and  picked  out  rugs.  Finally,  it  was 
the  Lees  money,  her  family  money,  that  paid 
for  them.  It  was  perhaps  not  the  time,  nor  she 
the  person,  for  a  woman  to  come  forward  as  a 


carpet  collector  on  the  highest  level,  as  Nellie 
Ballard  White  and  her  sister  Berenice  would 
try  to  build  upon  portions  of  their  father's 
collection  a  few  years  later.4 

In  iqoo  Mary  Lees  Williams's  only  child 
died  as  a  young  boy,  and  shortly  thereafter  the 
carpets  became  the  "Joseph  Lees  Williams 
Memorial  Collection,"  as  they  are  styled  to- 
day. In  1910,  of  the  fifty  rugs  in  Valentiner's 
highly  important  exhibition  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum,  the  Williams  Collection  pro- 
vided fifteen,5  a  tribute  to  its  quality  and 
ranking  among  the  early  collections.  By  1919 
rugs  from  the  collection  had  become  a  fixture 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Metropolitan,  hanging 
with  the  Altman,6  Davis,7  Fletcher,8  and 
Morgan9  carpets  and  those  purchased  from 
the  Yerkes  Collection. 10  The  Metropolitan 
made  Mr.  Williams  an  honorary  fellow  for 
life.  After  his  death  the  number  of  Williams 
carpets  on  loan  there  grew  to  forty-four.  The 
energetic  new  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  (now 
the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art),  Fiske  Kim- 
ball, faced  with  problems  of  filling  the  new 
building  on  Fairmount,  agreed  to  create  gal- 
lery space  that  would  be  especially  designed  to 
accommodate  the  Williams  carpets,  and  so 
thirty-nine  came  to  the  Philadelphia  Museum 
on  loan  in  time  to  be  part  of  its  opening  exhi- 
bition in  1928,  creating  immediate  impact. 11 
There  the  collection  has  stayed,  and  in  195$ 
most  of  it  became  at  long  last  the  Museum's 
property. 

There  are  now  forty-three  rugs  and  rug 
fragments  in  the  Williams  Collection,  which 
means  that  it  is  not  a  large  one,  like  the  Bal- 
lard, the  Myers,12  or  the  McMullan13  collec- 
tions. By  present-day  standards  it  is  a  very 
uneven  collection.  It  contains  carpets  which 
can  scarcely  be  equaled  elsewhere,  such  as 
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the  Spanish  armorial  carpet  (no.  67),  the 
wonderful  tree  carpet  (no.  47),  the  splendid 
Ushak  with  quatrefoil  medallions  (no.  24), 
the  very  neat  small  Mamluk  rug  (no.  38),  the 
great  fragmentary  Persian  medallion  carpet 
(no.  48),  and  the  little  early  Turkish  rug  (no. 
1)  with  details  akin  to  the  Mamluk  rugs  and 
the  "chessboard"  rugs,  the  only  complete 
example  of  such  a  rug  held  by  any  museum. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Williams  Collec- 
tion also  includes  a  number  of  fragments  and 
bitty  pieces  no  longer  shown — study  pieces 
from  Kirman  vase  carpets  (nos.  54-56)  and 
from  fifteenth-century  Spanish  rugs  (nos.  68, 
69),  a  small  chunk  of  a  chintamam  rug  (no 
13),  and  a  larger  fragment  from  the  Indian 
carpet  which  was  in  the  Chihil  Sutun  Palace 
in  Isfahan  (no.  64).  Some  are  worn  to  the 
bone.  Other  rugs,  very  presentable  when  pur- 
chased, have  had  extensive  repairs  which  have 
since  undergone  much  fading. 

Among  the  Turkish  rugs  may  be  men- 
tioned three  "Holbein"  rugs  with  varied  color- 
ing (nos.  3-5),  two  "Lotto"  rugs  (nos.  6,  10), 
a  Star  Ushak  of  the  normal  type  (no.  22),  and 
an  Ushak  rug  with  eight-pointed  or  octagram 
stars  in  a  much  rarer  fashion  (no.  25).  There 
is  a  large  Medallion  Ushak  with  red  ground 
(no.  21)  and  half  of  a  blue  one  (no.  20)  as 
well  as  two  of  the  prayer  rugs  of  the  classic  era 
(nos.  29,  30)  often  attributed  to  Ushak.  There 
are  two  characteristic  "bird"  rugs  (nos.  17, 
18),  and  one  of  the  unusual  prayer  rugs  with 
the  so-called  keyhole  at  the  base  of  the  niche 
(no.  26),  which  I  consider  to  be  the  represen- 
tation of  a  theoretical  mountain.  There  is  a 
very  strange  carpet  in  the  Senna  knot  (no. 
15),  with  a  border  pattern  similar  to  that  of  a 
carpet  in  the  Mevlana  Museum  in  Konya  (see 
fig.  1  5a),  but  with  its  field  design  of  balls,  or 
globes,  completely  reknotted  in  Gordes  knot- 


ting and  bad  colors.  Did  the  Williamses  buy 
this  phenomenon  in  Istanbul? 

There  is  a  "chessboard"  rug  (no.  41),  a 
second  Mamluk  rug  (no.  40),  and  of  course 
an  Indo-Isfahan  (no.  61)!  Another  very  odd 
carpet  is  the  dragon  rug  (no.  53),  with  such  a 
clumsy  design  in  Senna  knotting — and  knot 
ted  in  both  directions  so  as  to  meet  on  the 
same  warps,  in  the  bargain — that  it  is  hence 
probably  a  Persian  product  rather  than  Cauca- 
sian. Once  considered  one  of  the  earliest  be- 
cause of  its  imprecise  design,  it  remains  one 
of  the  greatest  novelties  within  its  class 

The  second  basic  collection  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum  was  formed  by  John  D, 
Mcllhenny,  head  of  the  firm  of  Helme  and 
Mcllhenny,  manufacturers  of  the  ubiqui- 
tously essential  gas  meter  which  his  father  had 
invented,  and  a  well-known  collector  of  furni- 
ture, paintings,  prints,  and  other  objects.  Mr 
Mcllhenny  appears  to  have  begun  collecting 
rugs  in  1908  with  guidance  from  his  friend 
Mr.  Williams.  Mcllhenny  owned  the  utilities 
company  in  Norristown,  where  Williams 
lived.  He  was  building  a  large  house  in  Ger- 
mantown  and  needed  many  rugs  for  the 
floors. 

Soon  he  succumbed  to  carpet  fever  and 
became  as  enthusiastic  about  them  as  Wil- 
liams was.  He  and  Mrs.  Mcllhenny,  who 
shared  his  keen  interest,  also  started  making 
the  rounds  in  Europe  in  search  of  a  wider 
range  of  older  examples  than  might  be  met 
with  at  home.  John  D.  Mcllhenny  died  in 
1925,  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum  at  the  time,  while  the 
present  building  was  under  construction.  The 
carpets,  with  many  other  art  objects,  came 
permanently  to  the  Museum  in  1943  at  his 
widow's  death,  five  of  them  as  her  specific 
bequest. 


Vain  tins  is  a  rutliei  small  collection: 
twenty-one  pieces  with  one  added  latci  by  the 
Mcllhennys'  son,  Henry  P.  Mcllhenny  (no. 
36)  It  is  .1  remarkably  uniform  collec  tion, 
kicking  the  extreme  highs  ..t  the  Williams 
Collection  but  also  its  small  Fragments  and  its 
high  pe  n  cntage  <>l  reserve  pu  ces  \pparentlj 
Mcllhenny  was  color-blind,  but  remarkably 
this  has  created  no  real  problem  111  the  choil  < 
of  pieces  or  in  his  apprec  iation  ot  them   It  is 
likely  that  this  collection  .is  well  represents  ;i 
joint  enterprise,  for  Ins  w  ifc  was  t.isc  mated  In 
them  too    The  collection  includes  distin- 
guished pieces  such  as  the  shortened  comparl 
ment  and  tree  carpet  (no.  51)  from  northwest 
Persia,  not  the  Cauc.isiis  .is  was  formerly 
imagined.  Evidently  this  was  found  in  the 

London  market.  The  very  sinking  Iarg«  frag 

ment  ot  a  spot-aiicl-stripc  white-ground  c  arpet 
(no.  14),  made  upas  if  complete,  was  bought 
from  l.iberh'  &  Co.  in  London.  Before  that  it 
had  come  from  Van  Stolk  in  Holland  and 
perhaps  earlier  on  from  Konya,  where  a  sum 
lar  fragment  and  a  complete  carpet  are  still  in 
the  Mevlana  Museum  1 1 

An  early  Anatolian  rug  with  three  wheels 
in  oblong  panels  (no  2)  represents  a  type  seen 
in  a  number  of  Kuropcan  paintings,  inc  hiding 
Hans  Holbein's,  but  scarcely  found  in  mu- 
seum collec  tions  It  has  been  published  long 
ago  quite  erroneously  as  fiftccnth-ccntun 
Spanish,  from  black-and-white  photographs 
Such  Spanish  rugs  were  copied  from  this 
Turkish  class  In  the  Mcllhenny  Collection 
there  is  also  a  good  small  Mamluk  rug  (no. 
39),  a  "Lotto"  (no.  8),  a  good  Star  Ushak  (no. 
23),  two  of  the  little  prayer  rugs  with  an  arch 
at  each  end  (nos.  27,  28),  and  two  Transylva- 
nian  rugs  with  diamond  arrangements  of  the 
center  of  the  field  (nos.  31,  32).  A  shortened 
"bird"  rug  with  a  cloud  band  border  (no.  16) 
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and  one  in  unusual  draftsmanship  with  op- 
posed triangles  in  the  border  (no.  19)  demon- 
strate the  difference  in  coloring  between  the 
Balkan  and  the  Anatolian  versions  of  this  pat- 
tern, respectively. 

The  Mcllhenny  rugs  include  as  well  an 
unusually  handsome  dragon  rug  with  red 
ground  (no.  43)  of  a  relatively  standard 
eighteenth-century  type  and  one  of  the  rather 
unusual  rugs  of  the  same  class  in  which 
the  figures  of  the  dragons  have  been  replaced 
by  flowering  branches  (no.  44).  Another 
early  Caucasian  rug  with  a  repeat  of  cypress 
tree  forms  and  broad,  hooking  leaves  (no.  45) 
suffers  from  faded  repairs.  A  medallion  rug 
with  animals  (no.  37),  purchased  by  Mrs. 
Mcllhenn)  and  formerly  in  the  Marquand 
Collection,  was  long  assumed  to  be  sixteenth- 
century  Persian  but  is  now  regarded  as  one  of 
the  Turkish  imperial  copies  of  the  Salting 
class  of  carpets,  made  after  Persian  design 
schemes  for  the  sultan  in  the  second  half  of 
the  past  century,  perhaps  at  Hereke  near  Is- 
tanbul. The  latest  of  John  Mcllhenny's  rugs 
to  come  to  the  Museum  is  an  Anatolian 
country  piece  (no.  36)  with  a  most  unusual 
and  attractive  design. 

The  Philadelphia  Museum  possesses  other 
rugs,  of  course.  As  far  back  as  1920,  three 
pairs  of  pillar  rugs  from  Lamaistic  temples 
(nos.  74-76)  were  bought  to  supplement  the 
Far  Eastern  objects.  Charles  Ludington  pro- 
vided a  collection  of  Oriental  rugs,  mostly  of 
good  semi-antique  collectors'  types,  specifi- 
cally for  floor  use  in  the  house  museums  in 
Fairmount  Park.  In  1948  the  family  of  Philip 
M.  Sharpies  gave  two  remarkable  rugs:  a 
"Lotto"  (no.  9)  and  a  magnificent  dragon  rug 
(no.  42),  the  most  handsome  showpiece 
among  all  dragon  rugs  in  museums  on  either 


side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  1960s  an  extremely 
good,  small  "Lotto"  (no.  7)  and  several  prayer 
rugs  were  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  S. 
White,  3rd.  In  the  1970s  came  by  legacy  from 
Carl  Otto  Kretzschmar  von  Kienbusch  a 
highly  welcome  Chinese  cloud-lattice  rug 
(no.  72)  and  an  Indo-Persian  (no.  60)  which 
had  been  illustrated  in  the  current  fourth  edi- 
tion of  Bode  and  Kuhnel's  Antique  Rugs  from 
the  Near  East  (1958).  Other  good  rugs  have 
from  time  to  time  been  given  to  the  Museum 
(including  nos.  59,  63,  65,  and  73). 

Such  gifts  underline  the  way  in  which 
most  museum  collections  gradually  expand 
over  time.  Other  museums  may  have  had 
greater  success  in  such  slow  accretion.  Much 
must  depend  upon  the  existence  of  private 
collections  of  importance  within  the  muse- 
um's area  of  influence,  or  whether  private  or 
endowment  funds  may  be  found  available  for 
timely  purchases  in  an  international  market. 
Always  the  ratio  of  storage  time  to  exposure 
time  is  psychologically  important.  In  the  Phil- 
adelphia Museum  of  Art,  gallery  space  varies 
somewhat  from  time  to  time  and  the  display, 
nevertheless,  has  been  relatively  extended  and 
static.  As  acquisitions  have  been  made,  sleepy 
examples  have  been  replaced  with  general 
visual  improvement  and  other  pieces  deserv- 
edly rested.  Nevertheless,  the  galleries  year 
after  year  have  retained  their  impact,  un- 
matched in  its  stately  consistency,  as  the 
Museum  may  glory  in  it  today.  '5 
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Considerations  on 
Oriental  Carpets 


The  Origin  of  Pile  Rugs 

It  has  been  suggested,  with  much  reason,  that 
the  pile  carpet  was  developed  as  an  imitation 
animal  skin  among  the  peoples  who  kept 
sheep  or  goats  and  who  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  making  varying  use  of  the  wool  and 
hair  which  they  harvested  from  their  flocks. 
Among  the  forests  of  the  North  the  supply  of 
pelts  of  wild,  fur-bearing  animals  would  be 
sufficient  for  purposes  where  warmth  was 
needed,  including  protection  against  the  chill 
and  dampness  of  the  ground.  To  the  South 
the  combination  of  high  humidity  and  heat 
produced  a  situation  in  which  the  carpet 
would  not  seem  especially  valuable  or  desir- 
able. Hence  the  development  of  the  carpet  is 
most  likely  to  have  taken  place  in  the  inter- 
mediate, temperate  zone  with  its  steppes  and 
other  open  areas  where  men  herded  flocks  of 
semi-domesticated  woolly  beasts. 

Certainly  cured  sheepskins  could  be  used 
for  warmth  underfoot,  as  well  as  for  clothing, 
and  be  better  adapted  for  such  a  purpose  than 
the  deerskins  which  have  found  similar  em- 
ployment. There  must  have  been  valid  con- 
siderations, aside  from  the  need  to  preserve 
sheep  alive,  that  led  to  the  invention  ot  the 
various  carpet  techniques.  Once  the  several 
processes  of  carding  and  spinning  had  gradu- 
ally been  worked  out,  there  could  be  discov- 
ered the  many  flat-weave  methods,  several  of 
which  have  been  used  in  making  carpets.  The 
most  basic  of  these  is  the  simple  interweaving 
of  wefts  and  warps,  or  plain  weave.  Fabrics 
may  be  warp-faced  or  weft-faced,  depending 
upon  the  element  which  is  obvious  in  the 
finished  textile.  There  are  slit  tapestries,  in 
which  the  wefts  of  different  colors  that  create 
the  patterning  have  been  returned  at  the  edge 


of  each  color  so  that  open  slits  appear  between 
the  colors,  and  there  are  interlocked  tapes- 
tries, in  which  care  has  been  taken  that  such 
slits  do  not  occur  There  are  brocadings,  in 
which  the  wefts  of  different  colors  skip  over  .1 
number  of  warps  at  a  time,  whether  at  the 
front  or  reverse  of  the  fabric.  All  these  and 
sundry  other  methods  have  been  used  in 
weaving  carpets,  but  they  enter  into  the 
sphere  of  this  catalogue  only  marginally,  as 
adjuncts  to  the  carpet  with  a  pile.  Felts  have 
indeed  been  seriously  competitive  with  the 
pile  rugs  in  several  areas  of  the  Orient  at  dif- 
ferent times,  but  they  too  form  no  part  of  this 
story. 

There  are  several  ways  to  add  a  pile  sur- 
face to  a  weaving.  The  simplest  is  by  tucking 
the  pile  material  under  a  single  warp  at  a 
time.  If  done  continuously,  this  forms  «i  scries 
of  loops  which  in  due  course  are  all  sheared 
together.  This  constitutes  the  cut-loop  tech- 
nique, which  can  be  found  in  ancient 
Egyptian  rugs  and  in  Chinese  rugs  of  quite 
recent  date.  Also  a  loop  may  be  brocaded  over 
several  warps  and  tucked  back  under  one  or 
two,  producing  a  surface  effect  like  that  of  .1 
knotted  carpet,  the  loops  being  sheared  to- 
gether. This  is  the  slip-loop  technique,  found 
in  early  rugs  which  though  excavated  in  Egypt 

perhaps  were  made  in  Anatolia,  and  in  1  1 

Tibetan  rugs.  A  short  length  of  pile  yarn  may 
be  twisted  about  a  single  warp  and  about  itself 
in  an  individual  fashion.  This  is  the  Spanish 
knot,  found  in  early  rug  fragments  from  Chi- 
nese Turkestan  and  in  most  classic  Spanish 
carpets.  The  pile  material  may  lie  across  two 
warps  with  the  ends  tucked  under  in  such  .1 
way  that  both  of  them  emerge  between  these 
warps  to  form  the  Turkish,  or  Gordes,  knot, 
which  has  been  commonly  used  in  Turkish, 


Caucasian,  and  man)  Persian  nigs,  together 
with  about  halt  of  the  Turkoman  uius  In 
Othei  Turkoman  rugs  .mil  in  Chinese  iiil^s  this 

knot  has  often  been  used  foi  special  purposes 
in  part  of  the  carpet  only  II  the  pile  111.1le11.il 
lies  a<  kiss  one  warp  and  is  tucked  lindei  tins 

and  its  neighboi  m  such  .1  manner  1h.1t  its 
ends  emerge  on  both  sides  ot  the  neighboring 
warp,  the  result  is  the  Persian,  01  Senna, 
knot.  This  has  been  used  m  the  balance  ot  the 

Persian  and  'Turkoman  rugs;  in  Chinese,  In- 
dian, Egyptian,  and  classic  Syrian  rugs;  and 

in  several  classes  oi  Turkish  rugs  that  maj 

have  been  destined  toi  COUrl  use  So  .ill  of 
these  methods  ol  uc.ilmg  .1  pile  surface  have 
been  employed  at  one  time  01  anothei  both  111 
eastern  Asia  and  the  Near  East.1  It  seems 
probable  that  they  all  trace  back  to  the  central 

Asian  steppes, 

The  Levels  of  Carpel  Production 

The  first  pile  carpels  must  have  been  small 
Perhaps  they  were  110  larger  than  a  sheepskin 
For  a  long  tune  the  nomadic  herding  families 
that  produced  them  would  have-  done  so 
Solely  for  their  own  use,  unless  foi  occasional 
barter  with  some  family  that  had  no  weaving 
members.  Several  weavers  know  n  to  be  most 
skillful  might  have  been  induced  to  produce 
pieces  of  greater  si/e  or  belter  quality  for  the 
chieftains.  Adoption  of  the  weav  ing  processes 
must  have  spread  gradually  to  primitive  vil- 
lages and  eventually  to  more  urbanized  vil- 
lages and  tow  ns.  Throughout  the  carpel 
history  of  the  major  weaving  areas  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar — Persia.  Anatolia,  the 
Caucasus,  even  the  Balkans — the  basic  level 
of  rug  production  has  remained  the  same: 


'  Sic  the  technical  drawing] 
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manufacture  for  personal  use,  with  perhaps  a 
few  extra  woven  for  trading. 

With  the  growth  of  civilization  and  the 
evolution  of  kingdoms  and  empires,  the  levels 
of  weaving  fecundity  and  proficiency  might 
multiply.  Manufactories  might  be  established 
for  the  ruler,  with  a  hierarchy  of  professional 
designers  and  weavers.  These  might  work, 
certainly  at  the  first,  for  the  ruler's  needs 
alone — to  grace  his  tents,  to  carpet  his  pal- 
aces, to  complement  the  mosques  and  madra- 
sas  which  he  might  found — to  provide  gifts  to 
his  favorites  and  to  such  potentates  abroad  as 
he  might  choose  to  gratify  in  this  fashion. 
Princes  and  nobles  of  the  court  or  outlying 
satraps  and  provincial  governors  might  then 
set  up  similar  establishments  at  a  less  rarified 
level  to  produce  rugs  for  their  varying  needs. 
We  may  also  assume  the  existence  of  a  purely 
commercial  level  in  which  carpets  were  made 
under  close  supervision  and  controls  for  sale 
to  whatever  moneyed  classes  existed  in  the 
area  or  for  export,  whether  from  stock  patterns 
or  to  special  orders. 

The  royal  establishment  might  be  open  to 
private  trade  when  there  was  spare  capacity, 
or  beneath  the  ruler's  notice.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  ruler's  requirements  exceeded  the 
scope  of  his  manufactories  at  any  time,  he 
could  always  preempt  the  production  of  com- 
mercial shops.  The  court  manufactories  pre- 
sumably existed  in  compounds  with  a  certain 
restriction  of  access.  So  might  also  have  been 
the  case  with  the  commercial  looms,  but  then 
again  these  might  have  been  housed  sepa- 
rately in  various  locations  throughout  a  neigh- 
borhood, the  materials  and  patterns  supplied 
by  the  central  management  which  kept  close 
supervisory  control  as  the  weaving  progressed 
in  order  to  maintain  certain  prevailing  stand- 
ards in  the  finished  product.  A  subdivision  of 


this  level  has  been  the  Oriental  version  of 
cottage  industry,  which  apparently  produced 
so  many  of  the  nineteenth-century  Turkish 
prayer  rugs  that,  following  such  closely  lim- 
ited formats,  each  peculiar  to  its  district,  differ 
one  from  another  so  intriguingly  in  the  com- 
binations of  their  details.  Actually  this  subdi- 
vision is  a  bridge  level,  for  when  they  were 
not  employed  by  the  entrepreneurs,  the  weav- 
ers might  weave  on  their  own  account,  if  they 
could  afford  the  materials,  using  family  pat- 
terns, and  thus  merge  their  work  with  the 
basic,  underlying  village-ty  pe  production — 
one  step  from  the  nomadic. 

It  has  been  part  of  the  rug  "mystique"  that 
any  sufficiently  large  and  pretentious  carpet 
could  be  promoted  as  a  "palace  carpet."  Some 
of  them  may  have  been  used  for  that  purpose, 
and  when  one  considers  the  number  of  rooms 
in  a  sizable  palace  that  might  need  carpet- 
ing, it  becomes  evident  that  a  considerable 
miscellany  of  rugs  and  carpets  would  have 
come  into  use  there  over  several  generations, 
no  doubt  in  a  wide  range  of  qualities,  for 
there  would  be  many  rooms  in  which  thin 
and  delicate  carpets  might  constitute  a  haz- 
ard, or  simply  be  unwarranted.  In  contrast, 
"commercial"  has  been  a  pejorative  term, 
reserved  for  recent  carpets  with  designs 
adapted  to  meet  a  mediocre  level  of  trade 
requirements.  Of  course  this  is  nonsense. 
Most  of  the  antique  carpets  that  have  been 
found  in  Europe  have  been  commercial  in 
planning  and  execution,  brought  there  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade.  Circumstances 
might  take  one  rug  into  palace  service;  its 
counterpart  into  commerce.  So  if  this  rug  or 
that  one  is  described  in  this  catalogue  as  com- 
mercial, it  is  neither  inaccurate  nor  insulting. 
Van  der  Goes  did  not  paint  his  Adoration  for 
Portinari  to  win  friends,  nor  Memling  his 


Last  Judgment  to  enhance  his  local  reputa- 
tion. These  too  were  commercial  objects  in 
their  day,  even  if  we  now  accept  them  as 
High  Art. 

Carpet  Designs 

The  Development  of  Carpet  Designing 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  first  pile  rug 
designs  were  extremely  simple,  involving  se- 
ries of  plain  bands  or  stripes.  It  seems  most 
likel)  tli.it  the)  conformed  to  the  types  of  pat- 
terning that  had  been  attained  in  the  flat  fab- 
rics which  these  newly  invented  soft  surfaces 
were  destined  to  replace.  Throughout  rug 
history  the  strong  trend  has  continued  of  re- 
producing in  increasing  complexity  patterns 
which  had  originally  been  evolved  in  some 
other  type  of  textile.  When  more  or  less  elab- 
orate designs  had  been  worked  out  for  deli- 
cate, flexible,  and  showy  fabrics  of  silk  which 
could  easily  be  transported  and  disseminated 
as  articles  of  commerce,  it  was  natural  for 
these  to  be  copied  with  varying  accuracy  and 
success  in  the  pile  carpets  of  the  areas  to 
which  they  came.  These  designs  included 
ordinary  repeat  patterns,  but  in  due  course 
mimicked  even  the  scenic  groupings  of  ani- 
mal and  human  forms  that  had  been  devel- 
oped for  velvets  and  for  fabrics  in  compound 
weaves. 

Designs  created  for  the  state  carpets  of 
early  chieftains  or  for  rugs  intended  to  serve 
major  religious  functions  must  sooner  or  later 
have  been  influenced  by  cosmic,  hieratic,  or 
merely  magic  concepts  and  diagrams,  or  been 
marked  artistically  to  indicate  where  various 
participants  or  functionaries  should  sit  or 
stand.  The  vestiges  of  such  schemes  may  per- 
sist in  much  later  rugs  used  for  far  different 
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purposes  and  may  not  be  easily  understood,  in 
contrast  to  the  continued  usage  of  well-known 
symbolical  emblems  in  other  carpets. 

Several  distinct  modes  of  carpet  designing 
have  made  their  appearance  over  the  years. 
Non-directional,  endless  repeat  patterns,  such 
as  the  "Lotto"  (nos.  6,  9)  and  the  Herati  pat- 
terns2 or  those  common  among  the  carpets  of 
western  Turkestan,'  have  often  been  popular. 
The  colors  may  provide  the  only  changing 
element  from  register  to  register.  In  a  drop 
repeat  there  may  be  a  regular  alternation  of 
two  or  three  motifs  or  groups  of  motifs  along 
each  axis  (see  nos.  21,  24,  70,  71).  In  a  stag- 
gered repeat  the  motifs  are  repeated  diagonally 
(see  nos.  22,  23)  or  it  may  be  merely  the  col- 
ors that  are  so  treated.  In  certain  repeats  the 
flow  of  the  pattern  or  the  direction  of  design 
elements  may  be  reversed  from  one  register  to 
the  next.4  One  scheme  obviously  contrary  to 
the  endless  repeat  is  the  centralized  layout 
(see  nos.  37,  48,  60), 5  which  may  be  based 
upon  an  imaginary  focal  point  or  axis  to 
which  all  design  forms  are  related.  The  focus 
may  rather  be  some  form  of  medallion,  in 
which  case  it  may  be  complemented  by  quar- 
ters of  a  like  or  else  a  distinctly  different  me- 
dallion form  in  the  corners  of  a  field  which 
otherwise  is  filled  with  some  repeat  pattern 
that  may  continue  beneath  the  medallion 
system  or  that  may  simply  lie  independently 
between  its  members.6  As  a  group,  the  large 
Ushak  medallion  schemes  betray  themselves 
as  elements  in  an  enormous  endless  repeat  of 
motifs  which  differ  according  to  the  axis  along 
which  they  lie  (see  no.  21).  If  a  similar  situa- 
tion exists  in  a  Persian  medallion  scheme,  it  is 
by  no  means  so  clearly  stated,  for  the  effect  is 
much  closer  to  that  of  a  book  cover  design.7  If 
there  should  be  multiple  medallions,  the  de- 


sign is  almost  sure  to  become  part  of  an  end- 
less repeat,8  unless  the  grouping  is  strictly 
centralized  in  its  nature. 

Several  types  of  carpet  designs  arc  in- 
tended to  be  viewed  primarily  from  one  end 
or  one  side.  Such  directional  designs  may 
have  been  planned  to  serve  some  route- 
defining  function.  This  is  hinted  bj  the  vase 
carpets  and  the  normal  dragon  rugs  (sec  no. 
43). 9  On  the  other  hand,  the  arrangement 
may  be  natural  to  the  situation,  as  in  the 
Lamaist  pillar  rugs  which  are  placed  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  floor  (see  nos.  73-76).  Again, 
the  form  may  relate  to  some  repeated,  tempo- 
rary usage,  as  in  the  prayer  rugs,  whose  arch 
is  directed  toward  Mecca  while  the  worshiper 
stands  upon  the  opposite  end  (see  nos  2d, 
34).  In  the  multiple  prayer  rugs,  or  safs, 1  of 
the  mosques  such  orientation  became  firmly 
stabilized,  for  these  carpets  remained  in  place, 
their  position  determined  by  the  mihrab  (the 
niche  indicating  the  direction  to  Mecca)  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  prayer  area.  Scenic  car- 
pets are  per  se  directional.  "  Others  may  not 
be  purely  scenic,  with  the  pictorial  conte  nt 
confined  to  a  medallion  and  the  balance  of 
the  decor  a  repeat  pattern  or  a  centralized 
scheme.12  Then  again,  as  in  the  "Paradise 
park"  carpets,  a  medallion  system  may  punc- 
tuate scenic  decoration  which  has  been  re- 
peated mirror-fashion,  with  the  point  of 
observation  the  carpet's  center  (see  no.  48), 
if  not  its  ends. 14  In  such  schemes  the  possibil- 
ities of  carpet  designing  have  scarcely  been 
exhausted.  A  carpet  maj  simply  be  divided 
into  several  panels  which  may  receive  like  or 
unlike  ornamentation  (see  nos.  2,  51.  54). 

It  has  been  seen  that  carpet  designs  might 
reproduce  or  mock  those  developed  for  other 
kinds  of  textiles.  In  the  Greco-Roman  world 


of  late  AntiquitN  these  sc  hemes  might  be 
taken  from  flooi  mosaics  as  an  inexpensive 
substitute  tor  a  flooring  method  not  readily 

transportable.  Such  rugs  may  have  panel  de- 
signs 01  be  strangely  scenic — bird's-eye  views 
01  gardens  1'inallv,  Hv/antuie  animal  rugs 

from  Asia  Minor,  as  reflected  in  Italian  Tre 
cento  paintings,15  may  simulate  mosaics,  if 
not  the  local  textile  patterns.  C.'aipcls  might 
also  be  planned  to  resemble  floors  ol  tilework, 
The  Mamluk  in^s  ol  Kgypt  m.i\  s|n  .ik  loi  tins 
(see  nos.  3H-40),  .is  do  so  many  Anatolian 

rug  designs. >h  Carpets  might  even  serve  as  an 
inexpensive  replacement  for  carvings,  as  111 
the  Lamaisl  pillar  rugs. 

Cartoons  and  Designers 

It  has  been  generally  understood  that  the 
more  complex  and  intricate  designs  would 
have  appeared  first  as  drawings,  01  cartoons 
whi<  h  were  translated  into  the  c  arpels  In  the 
working  weavers  through  the  medium  of  de- 
tails drafted  full  scale,  which  could  be  affixed 
to  the  loom    Tins  process  would  appl\  not 

only  to  carpets  destined  lor  court  uses,  hut 
presumably  to  most  of  those  manufactured 
under  commercial  auspices  as  well  There  has 

been  much  speculation  as  to  the  source  of 
these  cartoons.  The  handiwork  of  renowned 
miniature  painters — even  that  of  a  Persian 
shah  himself1"' — has  been  seen  111  c  e  rtain 
carpets.  A  group  of  Ottoman  tug  de  signs  has 
been  ascribed  at  another  time  to  a  coterie  of 
court  designers,  in  an  ate  lier  in  Kdirnc  01  111 
Istanbul,"   whipping  up  carpel  patterns,  tile 
patterns,  and  bookbinding  patterns  with  equal 
expertise.  It  may  seem  more  reasonable,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  in  most  cases  the  artists 
were  draftsmen  connected  principally  with  the 
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For  example,  carpels  with 
portraits  of  Russian  politi- 
cians and  astronauts, 
made  in  the  Caucasus, 
and  of  the  late  shah,  made 
in  Iran.  One  Carpet,  seen 
in  the  New  York  market 
years  ago,  made  after  a 
photograph,  was  carried 
out  entirely  in  shades  of 
sepia! 
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carpet  industry  who  at  times  were  induced  to 
copy  after  such  preliminary  sketches  of  the 
miniaturists  as  could  be  made  available  to 
them  with  scant  difficulty.  In  more  recent 
times  use  was  made  of  engravings, 19  and  pho- 
tographs have  been  copied  in  the  same  way.20 

Much  lias  been  made  of  the  survival  of 
pairs  of  carpets  of  the  same  design  and  color- 
ing, even  to  the  creation  of  "pairs"  when  the 
rugs  were  of  different  sizes  or  had  different 
borders.  The  rationale  had  hvo  bases.  One 
was  the  belief  that  only  hvo  carpets  of  a  kind 
were  usually  made,  after  which  the  cartoons 
were  discarded.  The  other  basis  for  this  em- 
phasis was  the  assumption  that  a  relatively 
high  percentage  of  the  fine  carpets  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  still  existed. 
Today  it  seems  more  logical  to  consider  that 
untold  thousands  of  the  fine  carpets  of  that 
era  had  disappeared  completely,  especially  in 
Persia,  where  there  was  no  effort  at  all  to  pre- 
serve them  and  they  had  nearly  vanished. 
Although  certain  exceptional  schemes,  such 
as  the  Ardabil  carpets,21  may  well  have  been 
produced  in  an  edition  of  two  copies  only, 
surely  the  more  commercial  designs,  such  as 
the  medallion  and  vine-scroll22  carpets  in 
several  sizes  or  the  small  Mamluk23  and  Otto- 
man24 rugs,  were  reproduced  until  the  pat- 
terns disintegrated  or  demand  turned  to  some 
style  change.  Our  inability  to  put  matching 
groups  together  is  but  a  corollary  of  the  extent 
of  losses. 

An  ever-continuous  phenomenon  of  car- 
pet production  should  not  be  overlooked: 
Probably  as  long  as  there  have  been  carefully 
composed  designs  produced  for  particular 
purposes,  these  patterns  have  been  imitated  by 
other  establishments  or  by  other  individual 
weavers  who  had  no  access  to  the  cartoons. 
Their  copies  have  been  in  turn  imitated  by 


others  in  ever-widening  circles,  and  with  each 
replication  have  come  changes,  one  might  say 
never  for  the  better,  by  which  the  patterns 
have  become  progressively  conventionalized, 
misunderstood,  and  eventually  transmogri- 
fied. Many  of  the  carpets  in  the  trade,  in  pri- 
vate collections,  and  in  museums  represent 
stages  in  this  process  and  must  always  remain 
puzzling  as  long  as  one  tries  to  force  them 
willy-nilly  into  some  well-known  and  ac- 
cepted category  which  may  have  grand- 
mothered them  or  influenced  them.  Of 
course  too  there  may  be  changes  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  a  workshop  complex  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  through  alterations  of  taste  and  of  the 
abilities  of  the  designers.  Such  changes  rarely 
will  constitute  improvement. 

The  Spread  of  Carpet  Patterns 

We  are  still  feeling  our  way  as  we  try  to  follow 
back  the  routings  by  which  carpet  designs 
have  been  disseminated  from  land  to  land. 
The  Seljuks  and  other  tribesmen  brought 
repeat  patterns  and  hieratic  arrangements  of 
design  units  from  central  Asia  to  Persia,  then 
to  Anatolian  Turkey.  Similar  influences  went 
out  in  the  other  direction  to  western  and  east- 
ern Turkestan  and  to  inland  China,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  layouts  of  much  later  surviv- 
als. Another  wave  of  nomads,  perhaps  Mon- 
gols, apparently  brought  design  schemes  to 
Egypt  and  Syria  and  to  parts  of  Anatolia,  in 
part  via  Russia  and  the  Black  Sea.  From  Ana- 
tolia rug  patterns  were  passed  on  to  Spain, 
where  they  were  copied  in  the  local  tech- 
nique, and  to  Flanders  for  a  similar  efflores- 
cence attested  by  many  paintings.  An  earlier 
transfer  from  Aegean  Anatolia  seems  to  have 
brought  late  Byzantine  rug  designs  to  be  imi- 
tated in  Italy.  A  later  one  to  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  would  result  in  a  supply  of  "Anato- 


lian" rug  types  to  central  Europe  and  to  the 
Low  Countries  via  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine.  Anatolian  rug  designing  strongly  influ- 
enced that  of  North  Africa  and  was  exported 
as  far  as  India  to  exercise  certain  effects  upon 
the  products  of  the  Mughal  looms.  We  have 
not  yet  come  to  terms  with  the  reproduction 
of  Anatolian  carpet  patterns  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  Caucasus,  a  natural  crossroads,  re- 
ceived design  arrangements  from  central  Asia; 
patterns  and  schemes  from  Persia  and  from 
Anatolia;  even  a  notion  or  two  from  Turke- 
stan. It  should  be  remembered  that  for  much 
of  the  era  of  the  classic  rugs,  the  Caucasus 
was  a  part  of  Persia.  Persian  schemes  were 
carried,  with  the  master  weavers,  to  various 
parts  of  India,  and  we  are  beginning  to  learn 
of  the  influences  that  India  in  its  turn  has 
exercised  upon  the  rugs  of  Chinese 
Turkestan. 

The  Choice  of  Materials 

The  selection  of  materials  for  use  in  the  foun- 
dations of  pile  carpets  was  a  matter  of  tradi- 
tional craft  habits,  of  availability,  or  of  the 
combination  of  fiber  characteristics  required 
for  the  purpose  at  hand.  The  normal  prefer- 
ence always  was  to  use  wool  for  the  warps, 
which  is  most  likely  to  have  been  the  original 
practice,  underlined  in  most  of  the  early  rug 
fragments  that  have  come  from  excavations  in 
various  countries.  Anatolian  and  European 
Turkey,  the  Caucasus,  Egypt  in  the  Mamluk 
and  Ottoman  periods,  Syria,  and  Spain  habit- 
ually used  warps  of  wool  in  their  carpets.  It 
has  not  always  been  sheep's  wool,  for  in  man) 
Turkoman  rugs  the  warps  are  of  goat's  hair,  a 
much  straighter  and  less  kinky  fiber.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  the  warps  of  Damascus  rugs 
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and  those  of  many  Anatolian  and  Spanish 
carpets  in  which  the  fiber  is  also  unusually 
straight  are  likewise  of  goat's  hair.  The  case 
for  these  assertions  is  not  yet  clear  and  the 
material  in  question  may  merely  be  unusually 
straight  strains  of  sheep's  wool. 

It  is  not  known  when  it  was  realized  that 
cotton  might  be  a  more  suitable  warp  material 
than  wools,  in  view  of  its  tensile  strength  and 
its  stability  under  varied  conditions  of  humid- 
ity. If  cotton  came  early  into  use  for  large 
carpets  in  Persia,  it  became  the  prevailing 
warp  fiber  in  China — suggesting  that  it  too 
had  been  a  central  Asiatic  innovation.  From 
Persia  the  custom  was  passed  to  India,  where 
it  became  the  standard  procedure.  As  a  warp 
material  silk  offers  advantages  for  luxurious 
carpets,  for  its  greater  tensile  resistance  en- 
ables its  use  in  smaller  diameters,  thus  per- 
mitting finer  knotting,  while  at  the  same  time 
its  ends  produce  a  showy,  glistening,  highly 
colorful  fringe.  Silk  has  been  used  for  the 
most  prestigious,  naturally  silk-pile,  carpets  of 
many  lands,  albeit  rarely  for  Polonaise  rugs, 
and  frequently  for  carpets  with  woolen  pile 
when  unusual  qualities  were  sought.  Local 
considerations  have  suggested  the  use  of  other 
fibers  for  warps:  linen  in  Egypt  under  the 
Abbasids,  hemp  in  sixteenth-century  En- 
gland or  Flanders,  and  yet  a  different  bast  in 
seventeenth-century  Spain  and  earlier  on  in 
sundry  parts  of  Europe. 

Special  attention  was  often  paid  to  fringe. 
In  Anatolia  the  woolen  warp  ends  might  be 
dipped  in  red  dye,  and  quite  customarily  in 
Turkish  Europe  in  either  red  or  yellow  dye  in 
order  to  achieve  the  long  red  or  yellow  fringes 
that  are  so  apparent  in  those  carpets  which 
have  been  illustrated  in  the  Dutch  genre 
paintings  of  the  seventeenth  century.2'  In  at 
least  one  Mamluk  rug  survival,  the  warps 


were  dyed  in  stripes  of  two  colors  in  order  to 
provide  an  alternating  fringe.26  When  silk 
warps  were  used  in  Mughal  Indian  rugs,  it 
was  in  stripes  of  three  or  four  different  colors 
to  ensure  an  even  fancier  effect.1'  Similar 
things  have  been  done  in  finely  woven  recent 
rugs  from  Senna  in  Persia.2  When  the  warps 
were  of  the  unromantic  cotton  in  Persian 
Polonaise  rugs  and  in  Indo-lspahans,  a  sup- 
plementary fringe  of  colored  silks  was  secured 
to  each  end  by  a  band  of  silk  brocading  to 
lend  the  properly  prestigious  finish  so  unob- 
tainable with  the  functional  cotton.20 

The  story  of  weft  fibers  follow  s  somew  hat 
similar  lines.  In  general,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
Spain,  and  western  Turkestan  remained  true 
to  wool,  which  might  at  times  be  goat's  hair. 
Usually  wool  continued  in  use  in  the  Cauca- 
sus and  in  several  parts  of  Persia.  In  the  more 
commercial  Persian  centers  cotton  entered  the 
picture  increasingly,  and  it  became  dominant 
in  India  and  in  China.  In  several  Persian  cen- 
ters cotton  or  silk  wefts  alternated  w  ith  those 
of  wool  for  added  strength  and  flexibility  In 
certain  classic  Persian  rugs  the  impression  is 
given  that  everything  that  was  loose  in  the 
shop  had  been  worked  into  the  weft  structure. 
However,  for  the  finest  rugs  of  various  coun- 
tries, silk  wefts  along  with  the  silk  warps 
seemed  obligatory.  Linen,  hemp,  and  bast 
likewise  tended  to  be  used  with  warps  of  the 
same  material.  Strange  combinations  occa- 
sionally occurred,  as  a  strand  of  linen  w  ith 
several  of  wool  in  the  weft  of  an  Alcaraz  rug 
from  sixteenth-century  Spain  (see  no.  71 )  or 
silk  plied  with  cotton  in  the  wefts  or  warps  of 
a  nineteenth-century  Caucasian  rug.'0 

The  material  of  the  pile  has  almost  uni- 
versally been  wool.  Goat's  hair  may  come 
into  question  in  Damascus  rugs;  in  certain 
Spanish,  rustic  Anatolian,  and  Turkoman 


rugs;  and  a  vers  tine  undercoat,  or  paslun, 
which  has  been  rcpeatcdh  characterized  as 
silk,  in  (he  finer  qualities  ol  Mughal  rugs, 
especially  the  prayer  rugs.  All-silk  rugs  have  ol 
course  been  treasured,  and  tins  remained  the 
case  when  only  the  pile  which  provided  the 
surface  display  was  silk,  while  the  1  e  st  of  the 

rug  was  prosaic  cotton.  Camel's  haii  in  mod- 
est quantities  provided  pie. is. mi  brow  ns  and 

might  even  be  used  lor  the  entire  held  ol  .1 
Beluchi  rug.  Cotton  produced  .1  stronger 
white  than  was  obtainable  w  ith  wool,  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  this  foi  sharp  details  m 
Ottoman  carpets  ol  the  highest  quality,  in  the 
later  Cordcs  prayer  rugs,  and  in  certain  Tur- 
koman rugs,  whic  h  also  might  show  small, 
bright  acc  ents  m  silk.  The  same  (  Mloinan 
carpets  also  used  cotton  for  light  blue  anil  one 
large  example ;|  e  xists  in  which  the  entire 
ground  of  the  field  has  been  knotted  m  light 
blue  cotton.  Cotton  bv  itself,  howevei,  is  not 
a  satisfactory  pile  material,  crushing  down  loo 
easil)  Experimental  cotton  rugs  have  been 
produced  in  India  and  Japan,  but  examples 
are  rarelv  met  with. 

Silk  pile  rugs,  especially  from  Persia, 

sometimes  show  additional  enhancement  bv 
areas  of  brocading  with  gold  and  silver,  which 
when  new  and  fresh  must  have  le  nt  them  an 

additional  dimension  "i  ostentation  The 

metal  has  been  wound  xpmilK  about  a  core  of 
silk  and  constitutes  a  silvering  or  gilding  upon 
a  narrow  strip  of  a  different  substance  such  as 
a  membrane  or  split  leather  Sometimes  the 
gilding  has  been  laid  down  upon  tin  silver, 
and  it  is  often  difficult  in  present  tarnish  and 
decay  to  determine  which  was  the  original 
metal  in  each  area.  In  the  Safavid  silk  kilims 
the  windings  were  few  and  kept  apart  to  lend 
the  effect  of  sparkle  rather  than  the  solid 
gleam  of  the  brocadings  in  the  Polonaise  rugs. 
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In  more  modern  rugs,  with  the  loss  of  old 
craft  methods,  strips  of  solid  metal,  wrapped 
around  the  cores,  have  come  into  use,  and  in 
the  hands  of  simpler  people,  actual  wires  may 
be  brocaded  into  the  rug. 

How  Fine  Need  a  Carpet  Be? 

At  every  level  of  production  during  past  times 
a  general  grade  of  weaving  fineness  that  would 
be  most  satisfactory  to  meet  the  purposes  in- 
volved was  soon  decided  upon.  From  that 
time  on  the  firm  and  conservative  craft  habits 
of  the  weavers  as  well  as  the  supervisors' 
counts  and  measures  ensured  the  uniformity 
of  that  level.  Even  at  the  cottage  or  nomad 
level  there  were  probably  few  weavers  at  any 
time  who  would  feel  comfortable  when  trying 
to  weave  at  any  other  degree  of  fineness  than 
was  their  usual  norm  based  on  their  training. 
An  approximate  one  hundred  knots  to  the 
square  inch  has  proved  very  suitable  for  rugs 
and  carpets  of  a  good  commercial  quality.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  see  how  many  types 
have  conformed  to  this  standard.  The 
sixteenth-century  Alcaraz  rugs  of  Spain  and 
the  Mamluk  rugs  of  Egypt  follow  this  measure 
quite  closely.  The  northwest  Persian  medal- 
lion and  vinework  rugs  and  the  ordinary  run- 
of-the-loom  Indo-lspahans  run  the  count  a 
little  higher,  averaging  perhaps  130.  The 
"Holbein"  and  "Lotto"  rugs  of  Anatolia  and 
the  Damascus  rugs  arc  a  little  under,  at  80  to 
90  knots  per  square  inch,  while  the  early 
Caucasian  rugs  of  the  dragon  pattern  and  its 
alternates  usually  run  somewhat  coarser,  yet 
even  these  range  up  to  90. 

The  carpets  of  Ushak  and  Gordes,  of  good 
quality  at  first,  trailed  off  to  gross  coarseness 
by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  whereas 
in  China  the  commercial  level  known  to  us 
has  always  produced  rugs  with  very  low  knot 


counts.  Their  weavers  adapted  curvilinear 
designs  to  this  crude  format  through  a  variety 
of  clever  tricks,  including  the  use  of  overlap- 
ping, staggered,  and  halved  knots  and  even 
cut-loop  singletons.  In  Persia,  Turkey,  and 
India  special-purpose  rugs,  such  as  those  in- 
tended for  the  court,  might  indeed  be  woven 
with  increasing  densities  of  knotting,  espe- 
cially those  carpets  on  silken  warps.  Such 
contests  reached  their  apogee  in  India  in  rugs 
with  square-inch  knot  counts  of  2,000  to 
2,500.  If  finer  rugs  were  woven  in  antiquity, 
they  are  now  unknown.  However,  if  abnor- 
mal fineness  for  its  type  appears  in  any  an- 
tique rug,  it  is  a  suspicious  feature.  Each  class 
had  its  parameters. 

Naturally  the  weavings  of  shepherds  and 
other  nomads  were  meant  to  meet  somewhat 
different  requirements  than  those  which  gov- 
erned commercial  or  even  village  production. 
Here  coarseness  of  weave  might  primarily  be 
related  to  greater  speed  of  weaving  upon 
looms  that  might  not  be  permitted  to  remain 
long  in  one  place.  Indeed  a  coarse  weave 
might  be  combined  with  long,  shaggy  pile  to 
achieve  better  properties  of  insulation.  Com- 
paring town,  commercial,  and  court  produc- 
tion, nevertheless,  the  examination  of  many 
carpets  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
characteristic  for  the  pile  to  be  shorn  at  a  level 
nicely  adequate  to  hide  the  collars  of  the 
knots  from  view.  Greater  pile  length  would 
interfere  with  the  pattern  and  clearly  this  was 
not  desired. 

Where  Carpets  Have  Been  Preserved 

Little  attention  has  been  given  in  print  to  the 
circumstances  of  preservation  of  our  antique 
carpets.  The  facts  are  quite  enlightening, 
however.  With  scant  exceptions,  such  as  the 
Ardabil  carpets32  and  one  shaped  vase  car- 


pet," no  antique  carpets  are  known  to  me 
that  have  been  found  anywhere  in  Persia, 
even  in  the  shrines.  Indeed  the  multitude  of 
Kirman  fragments  which  F.  R.  Martin,  their 
transmission  belt  to  the  West,  claimed  had 
come  from  south  Persian  mosques,'4  seem 
more  likely  to  have  turned  up  in  Turkish 
ones,  if  not  in  the  Istanbul  bazaar.  Egypt  is 
not  known  to  have  preserved  a  single  Mamluk 
rug,  nor  Syria  a  Damascus  one.  Despite  the 
protestations  of  several  dealers  a  generation 
ago,35  it  does  not  seem  that  any  antique  car- 
pets survived  in  Caucasia,  for  the  local  au- 
thor36 on  Azerbaijan  carpets  has  had  to  draw 
for  illustration  upon  old  New  York  auction 
catalogues.  India  has  provided  a  special  case, 
for  one  princely  family,  the  maharajahs  of 
Jaipur,  preserved  several  hundred  carpets  and 
rugs  in  considerable  variety,  including  a  mag- 
nificent south  Persian  garden  carpet37  and 
much  of  the  array  of  carpets  woven  for  the 
palace  at  Amber.38  Many  of  these  have 
slipped  into  the  market  through  the  years;  a 
great  many  remain  in  Jaipur.  Otherwise,  sev- 
eral carpets  have  been  preserved  at  Bijapur 
and  there  are  fragments  elsewhere.  In  Turko 
many,  many  carpets  have  been  preserved  in 
the  mosques,  sometimes  in  multiple  layers 
upon  the  floors  of  the  prayer  areas.  Many 
others  came  into  the  market  a  generation  or 
two  ago  in  various  places  and  were  passed 
through  the  bazaars.  Over  a  thousand  were 
brought  into  the  Museum  of  Turkish  and 
Islamic  Art  in  Istanbul,  and  more  recently 
hundreds  of  pieces  entered  the  Vakiflar  Car- 
pet Museum  there.  Numbers  still  remain  in 
the  mosques,  largely  unstudied.  Smaller 
groups  are  in  museums  in  Konya,  Ankara, 
and  elsewhere  in  Turkey.  These  carpets  in- 
clude, as  well  as  the  Anatolian  types,  numer- 
ous early  Caucasian  carpets,  Persian  rugs  of 
several  classes,  and  even  a  good  representation 
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of  Indian  rugs.  Of  course  much  of  this  mate- 
rial is  fragmentary,  for  Eastern  rugs  seem 
rarely  to  have  been  repaired  unless  for  the 
Western  market.  There  is  no  parallel  in  Per- 
sian mosques,  which  are  largely  open  air,  the 
preferred  carpeting  for  iwans  and  shrines  be- 
ing the  blue-and-vvhite  brocaded  cotton  zilus. 

In  Spain  established  families  preserved 
ancient  carpets,  and  from  the  time  of  their 
weaving  many  were  donated  to  churches  and 
convents,  which  also  came  to  own  occasional 
fine  Persian,  Turkish,  and  even  Egyptian 
carpets  which  had  reached  Spain  in  trade.  For 
our  Chinese  carpets,  the  most  likely  source 
has  been  the  Lamaist  temple  complexes  of 
Mongolia  and  Tibet.  The  court  is  unlikely  to 
have  harbored  woolen  carpets,  nor  the  man- 
darin abodes.  Beyond  this,  guesswork.  Thus 
has  been  the  preservation,  often  little  enough, 
where  the  rugs  were  made. 

Where  then,  have  the  rest  been  found?  To 
begin  with,  bits  and  pieces  were  found  in 
burials — in  permafrost  or  in  ice  at  Pazyryk?Q 
and  Bashadar  in  Siberia;  in  desert  sand  at 
Loulan  in  Sinkiang40  and  at  various  sites  in 
Egypt  and  Lower  Nubia.41  These  bits  are  of 
great  interest  to  scholars,  but  most  of  them  do 
not  seem  local.  They  have  probably  been 
brought  to  these  sites  from  other  places  in 
trade.  By  trade  or  by  gift  have  moved  the  rest 
of  the  surviving  carpets.  By  gift  came  several 
of  the  world's  greatest  carpets  to  the  house  of 
Habsburg  in  Vienna,  and  thence  to  the  Mu- 
seum of  Decorative  Arts  there.  So  also  came 
the  hunting  carpets  to  the  courts  of  Sweden 
and  Italy,  and  Polonaise  carpets  to  the  doges 
at  Venice  and  to  princelings  all  over  Europe. 
Others  were  ordered  from  Kashan  or  Isfahan, 
especially  those  with  family  escutcheons. 
Gifts  or  trade  to  Europe,  then,  is  the  primary 
source  of  the  classic  Persian  carpets.  The  best 
ones  have  been  found  in  Europe,  the  others, 


usually  incomplete,  probably  through  the 
Istanbul  bazaar.  Of  course  at  least  a  couple 
were  apparently  captured  from  the  Turks, 
others  left  behind  by  them  in  the  Balkans 

Old  families  and  churches  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere  in  southern  Europe  have  preserved 
the  Mamluk  and  the  Ottoman  rugs,  both 
Cairene  and  Anatolian.  Likewise  they  have 
provided  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  "Holbein" 
and  "Lotto"  rugs  and  Medallion  and  Star 
Ushaks.  and  important  Persian  carpets  as 
well.  The  dealer  Stefano  Bardini  brought 
many  of  them  to  light  for  one  generation;42 
Piero  Barbieri,  surprising  examples  for  an- 
other.4' In  Transylvania  it  was  primarily  the 
German  Evangelical  churches  that  preserved 
the  myriad  varieties  of  European  Turkish 
rugs.  Brought  over  the  Carpathians  from 
Wallachia,  they  were  treasured  espccialh  by 
the  "Saxon"  families  (as  they  were  termed) 
who  bestowed  them  liberally  upon  theii 
churches — well  over  a  hundred  to  the  Black 
Church  of  Brashov  alone. 

In  Britain  it  was  again  the  old  and  estab- 
lished families  which  preserved  some  carpets: 
Indian  by  the  Sackvilles,44  the  Earls  of  llehes- 
ter,45  and  the  Montagus,  Dukes  of  Buccleuch; 
the  Montagus  saved  also  English  or  Flemish 
rugs  with  sixteenth-century  dates  in  Anatolian 
designs.46  Turkish  rugs  survived  at  Hardwick 
Hall.47  In  Sweden  Count  Wrangel's  Euro- 
pean Turkish  rugs,  brought  home  from  his 
central  European  campaigns,  together  with  a 
remarkable  Persian  carpet,48  have  remained 
in  the  family  home,  Skokloster  Castle  In 
Portugal  too  it  was  the  great  families,  such  as 
the  Braganzas,49  who  preserved  classic  ear- 
pets,  principally  Indo-Persians,  and  gave 
many  to  the  churches,  from  which  they  have 
passed  into  the  museums  in  later  years.  We 
read  or  hear  from  time  to  time  of  the  reten- 
tion of  classic  carpets  by  families  in  Persia, 
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Zhtld,  central  panel  of  the 
triptych  The  Virgin  in  the 
Zhurch,  Cemaldegalerie 
Mte  Meister,  Staatliche 
Kunstsammlungen  Dres- 
den l  Friedlander.  The  van 
Eycks,  pi  55);  Double 
Portrait  of  Giovanni 
Arnolfini  and  His  Wife, 
The  National  Gallery. 
London  I  ibid  ,  pi.  20). 


;i  The  Virgin  Enthroned 
with  Saints  Jerome  and 
Francis.  Stadelsches 
Kunstinstitut,  inv.  no.  99 
(ibid.,  pi.  78). 

%1  Two  versions  of  the  Virgin 
Enthroned,  one  in  the 
John  G  Johnson  Collec- 
tion at  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art.  cat.  no. 
329  (Friedlander.  Nether- 
landish Painting,  vol.  6, 
pt.  2,  Hans  Memlinc  and 
Gerard  David,  trans. 
Heinz  Norden  (Leiden, 
1971],  pi.  177,  110.  165); 
and  the  other  111  the  Hess- 
isches  Laudesmuseum 
Darmstadt  (ibid. ,  pi.  177, 
no.  165a). 

55  The  Holy  Family,  Museo 
del  Prado,  Madrid 
(Friedlander,  Netherland- 
ish Painting,  vol.  8,  Jan 
Gossart  and  Bemart  van 
Orley.  trans  Heinz  Nor- 
den [Leiden,  1972),  pi. 
1 19.  no.  140). 

w  The  Mass  of  Saint  Giles 

(fig.  2b). 

"  The  Virgin  and  Child  with 
Four  Angels.  Musees 
Royaux  des  Beaux-Arts, 
Brussels,  cat.  no.  681 
(Brussels.  Musees  Royaux 
des  Beaux-Arts,  Art 
ancien,  7th  ed  [Brussels, 
1971].  no.  12). 


56  The  Virgin  and  Child  with 
a  Bird,  Geinaldegalerie, 
West  Berlin,  inv.  no. 
1722  (Jazeps  Trizna, 
Michel  Sittow:  Peintre 
revalais  de  I'ecole  brugeoise 
/1468-1 525/26]  [Brussels, 
1976),  pi.  xiv);  and  Por- 
trait  of  Diego  de  Guevara, 
National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  DC.,  no. 
46  (ibid.,  pi.  xv). 

K"  The  Ambassadors,  1533, 
The  National  Gallery, 
London  (London,  The 
National  Gallery,  Illus- 
trated General  Catalogue 
[London,  1973),  pp.  320, 
321.  no.  1314);  Portrait  of 
GeorgGisze.  1532.  Ge- 
maldegalerie, West 
Berlin,  cat.  no.  586  (Viale 
Ferrero.  1969,  pi.  32);  The 
Madonna  of  Mercy  and 
the  Mayor  Meyer  Family, 
Schlossmuseum  Darm- 
stadt (Paul  G3nz,  The 
Paintings  of  Hans  Hol- 
bein: F'irst  Complete 
Edition  I  New  York, 
1950),  pis.  55,  57). 


Turkey,  and  the  Caucasus.  Differing  condi- 
tions and  attitudes  considered,  together  with 
the  various  social  upheavals,  one  can  but 
wonder,  for  no  firm  evidence  has  been  shown: 
merely  the  statements  of  purveyors. 

Carpets  in  Paintings 

Much  of  the  best  evidence  for  dating  styles  in 
carpets  is  to  be  found  in  Western  paintings.  If 
we  look  at  a  picture  which  was  painted  in  the 
year  1480,  for  example,  and  see  portrayed  in 
it  a  carpet  with  a  pattern  and  color  scheme 
which  we  have  learned  from  other  sources  to 
associate  with  the  sixteenth  and  early  seven- 
teenth centuries,  we  must  realize  that  our 
time  scale  has  been  either  too  late  or  too 
rigid.  If  a  rug  was  on  hand  in  an  artist's  studio 
in  Venice  or  in  Bruges  in  1480,  that  meant 
that  the  pattern  had  come  into  service  where 
the  weaving  was  done  long  enough  before  that 
date  to  cover  several  contingencies.  Clearly  it 
would  have  taken  some  months  at  the  least — 
more  likely,  years — for  the  rug  to  have  found 
its  way  from  its  point  of  origin  to  its  place  of 
employment  as  a  studio  property.  It  may  like- 
wise have  taken  several  years  to  fill  local  re- 
quirements for  a  new  pattern  before  any  rugs 
displaying  it  could  be  released  for  export.  In 
consequence  it  might  be  a  fair  assumption 
that  the  pattern  in  question  had  been  in  use 
from  1470,  and  this  dating  might  well  stand, 
unless  an  earlier  painting  showing  it  should 
turn  up  later.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  danger- 
ous to  assume  that  one  pattern  supplanted  its 
predecessor  entirely.  It  seems  reasonable  that 
favorite  patterns  were  reproduced  sporadically 
for  hundreds  of  years  after  their  term  of  true 
popularity — sometimes  in  severe  distortion. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  dated  painting  may  be  a 


valuable  guide  as  regards  a  class  of  rugs — but 
not  necessarily  as  to  the  individual  example  of 
that  class. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the 
European  paintings  which  illustrate  carpets, 
and  much  continues  to  be.  In  general  these 
comments  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  old 
conceptions  which  can  frequently  now  be 
questioned.  Little  notice  has  been  taken  of 
such  possibilities.  The  early  Flemish  painters 
have  been  cited  for  the  Anatolian  rugs  which 
they  placed  before  their  Madonnas.  Yet  in  not 
one  of  Jan  van  Eyck's  portrayals  of  this  kind 
does  the  rug  look  remotely  Turkish,  or  even 
Oriental,  either  in  design,  details,  or  color- 
ing.50 Petrus  Christus51  but  reproduced  a  pat- 
tern used  by  van  Eyck  and  so,  later  on,  did 
Gerard  David.52  Why  has  it  not  been  realized 
that  these  rugs  were  of  local  Flemish  produc- 
tion, made  to  compete  against  importations? 
Hans  Memling  is  stated  to  have  incorporated 
Turkish  and  Caucasian  rug  designs  into  his 
religious  paintings.  Here  the  patterns  are 
clearly  related  to  known  Anatolian  types,  or 
else  seem  plausibly  Turkish,  until  one  con- 
siders the  borders,  which  are  decidedly  not, 
nor  are  the  color  schemes.  Lest  we  think  that 
Memling  has  arbitrarily  altered  his  models, 
the  same  borders  can  be  seen  in  the  work  of 
several  minor  masters.  The  situation  here  is 
less  obvious,  but  why  has  it  not  been  under- 
stood that  these  studio  properties  as  well 
might  have  been  native  Flemish  products? 
Not  until  Bernaert  van  Orley 's  painting  in  the 
Prado"  is  a  truly  Anatolian-appearing  carpet 
to  be  found  in  a  Flemish  painting.  Such  car- 
pets are  found  among  the  works  of  his  con- 
temporaries: the  Master  of  Saint  Giles,5"*  the 
Master  of  Moulins,55  Michiel  Sittow,56  and,  a 
little  later,  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger.57  To 
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these  painters  Flemish  carpeting  would  have 
been  less  accessible,  and  they  have  not 
used  it. 

Likewise  we  may  well  wonder  how  early 
the  manufacture  of  imitation  Oriental  rugs 
had  taken  hold  in  the  weaving  centers  of  Italy, 
for  the  animal  panel  carpets  in  the  Trecento 
paintings, 58  when  they  reflect  field  schemes 
that  seem  quite  believable  late  Byzantine 
themes  from  the  Aegean  shores  of  Anatolia, 
are  habitually  framed  with  most  inadequate, 
strange-looking  borders.  Working  through  the 
paintings  created  in  Italy  over  the  following 
centuries,59  it  can  be  a  very  rewarding  exer- 
cise to  sort  out  those  carpets  which  have  been 
obviously  copied  after  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
originals  from  the  many  which  appear  to  be 
imitations  merely  at  second  hand.  Always  one 
must  of  course  allow  for  the  painter's  whims 
and  editings.  In  early  Portuguese  paintings60 
the  rugs  look  based  upon  originals,  with  little 
sign  of  a  local  imitative  production,  but  in  the 
multitude  of  seventeenth-century  genre  paint- 
ings from  Holland,  the  rugs  reproduced  seem 
to  fall  into  three  main  classes.  First,  there  are 
Turkish  rugs  of  several  categories,6'  not  of 
Anatolian  types,  but  with  drafting  and  borders 
that  betray  their  source  in  eastern  Europe, 
importations  perhaps  via  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine  valleys.  Secondly,  fewer  carpets  of  Per- 
sian type  appear  in  the  Dutch  paintings,  but 
they  are  of  varieties  which  can  now  be  recog- 
nized to  be  of  Indian  manufacture,  brought  in 
by  the  East  India  companies.62  Thirdly,  there 
are  a  number  of  representations  of  rugs  of 
unfamiliar  types,  coarse-appearing  with  sim- 
ple border  forms,  which  may  exemplify  a 
local  Dutch  production  competing  for  public 
favor  with  the  imports.63  Finally,  a  few  genu- 
inely Anatolian  Ushak  rugs  and  an  occasional 


Damascus  carpet  can  be  found  among  these 
genre  paintings. 

Persian,  Turkish,  and  Indian  miniature 
paintings  often  arc  enlivened  by  gay  carpets. 
Much  yet  needs  to  be  done  in  publishing 
them  and  making  comparative  studies.  In  the 
several  groups  of  Persian  paintings  that  have 
received  most  attention  to  date,  the  types  of 
rug  designs  seem  very  limited  within  each 
period,  and  thus  presumably  reflect  what  hap- 
pened to  be  currently  fashionable  at  court. 
Surely  a  far  wider  number  of  types  and  styles 
were  being  woven.  Only  the  high  style  was 
memorialized — or  was  it  the  style  with  which 
the  painters  were  most  conversant?  Often  the 
carpet  looks  less  like  the  simulation  of  any 
actual  weaving  than  the  embodiment  of  an 
artist's  idea  of  how  a  rug  should  be  designed 
and  appear. 

Carpets  shown  in  the  "ancestor''  portraits 
of  the  Chinese,64  however,  no  matter  how 
debatable  their  respective  ages,  offer  an  aston- 
ishing variety  of  patterns,  some  with  appealing 
reminiscences  of  those  in  use  far  to  the  West. 
The  clumsy,  fill-in  brushwork  marks  them  as 
pile  rugs.  Presumably  the  models  were  of  silk, 
but  would  in  their  time  have  been  copied  in 
wool  for  a  less  exalted  clientele.  Indeed  sev- 
eral woolen  examples  of  this  sort  survive. 
These  paintings  too  call  for  comprehensive 
study. 

The  Dating  of  Antique  Carpets 

Which  Carpets  Are  the  Oldest? 

We  know  of  no  Persian  carpet  that  is  older 
than  the  sixteenth  century,  unless  it  should  be 
the  Pazyryk  rug6'  at  the  Hermitage  in  Lenin- 
grad, which  antedates  the  Christian  Era.  Its 
origin  is  undetermined.  Nevertheless  we  do 


^s  Brdmann,  1960,  figs  B 
10. 

w  For  example,  the  ba<  k 

ctulp:i|)CT>  of  King  .Hid 
Sylvester,  ioN},  show 
murals  .1!  Brescia  willi 
It.ili.m  imitations  of 
Mainluk  rugs 

60  The  following  paintings  at 

the  Munch  National  <le 

Arte  Antiga,  Lisbon  artist 
unknown.  The  V menta- 
tion m  the  Tempi*,  1 500- 
1  <y%o,  cat.  no,  26,  inv 

no  1068;  artist  unknown, 

T7i«  Annunciation,  1 500- 
1550,  cat.  no.  51,  inv 
no  1769;  Master  of  the 
Rotable  of  Santos-o-Novo, 
The  Annunciation  (fig. 
6a);  and  Enthroned  Ma- 
donna and  Child  with 
Angel,  a  copy  after  Qucn- 
tin  Massys,  in\   no.  546, 

cat.  no  222  (Friedlilnder, 

Netherlandish  Painting, 

vol.  7,  Quentin  Massyt, 

trans  Heinz  Norclcn 

[Leiden,  1967],  pi  ?o. 
no.  26a),  Also,  Gregorio 
Lopes,  Salome  (fig,  6b). 


61  Sutton  el  al..  Dutch 
Genre  Painting,  pis.  7, 
76,  85,  117.  124, 

61  Ibid.,  pis.  i4l  58,  h7 
6'  Ibid.,  pis.  72.  Hi.  i2v 
'M  "Ancestor  portraits"  are  a 
well-known  class  of  Chi- 
nese scroll-paintings  with 

formal  portraits  of  Chinese 
personages,  usually  seated, 

claboratel)  i  lothed,  Often 

Carpets  appear  beneath  the 

feel    the  figures  Impoi 

tant  series  are  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of 

Art.  the  Royal  ( Ontario 

Museum  in  Toronto,  and 

the  Etnografiska  Museel 

in  Stockholm  See  Alan 

Priest,  Portraits  <</  thi 
Court  of  China  I  New 
York,  1942), 
See  n.  v>  above 
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IslatnUches  Museum,  Fasl 
Berlin,  1.27  (King  and 
Sylvester,  1983,  p.  33,  no. 
J). 

See  also  Kuhnel  and 
Bellinger,  1953,  pis.  iv, 
IX,  XII,  XIV,  XVI,  XVIII,  xx- 
XXII. 

Ibid.,  pis.  Mil.  Others 
include  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  17  170.8 
iDimand  and  Mailey, 
•973.  fig  »17);  Benaki 
Museum,  Athens,  16172, 
16180,  and  a  fragment  111 
the  Keir  Collection 

(Spuhler,  1978.  p.  29, 

no.  1). 

See  Kiihnel.  i960.  Others 
are  in  the  Benaki  Museum 
(16148-$!,  16162, 
16167,  16171,  16173, 
16189,  16191,  16193, 
Oil  linen;  16164,  16177, 
16186.  on  cotton;  16161. 
on  wool)  and  the  Metro- 
politan Museum.  (These 
pieces  are  cut  loop,  not 
knotted  pile,  in  tech- 
nique. ) 

Perhaps  Ellis,  1974.  figs 
9.  i}.  14 
See  n.  41  above 
Erdmann,  1970.  pp.  41- 
4-},  figs  23-27. 

Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs. 
Pans  (Etdmann,  1960. 
fig.  171).  Also  the  Burrell 
Collection.  Clasgow  Art 
Gallery  &•  Museum,  9/23; 
and  a  fragment  in  the 
Nationahnuscum,  Stock- 
holm (Pope.  1938-39,  pi. 
1212B). 

Possibly  Ellis.  1975. 
Caucasian,  fig.  5;  pis 
1-6. 

Compare  Dmiaud  and 
Mailey.  1973,  p.  304; 
Kcddersen,  1961,  p  224 


have  a  relatively  complete  Spanish  carpet 
from  the  fourteenth  century,66  a  considerable 
number  from  the  fifteenth  (see  nos.  67-69), 67 
small  fragments  which  have  been  dated  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  century.68  We  have  frag- 
ments of  the  ninth  century  from  Egypt,69  but 
the  extant  complete  rugs  must  begin  with  the 
fifteenth.70  Slip-loop  rugs  found  in  Egypt, 
fourth  to  sixth  century  in  date,  may  be  Anato- 
lian in  origin.7'  Several  are  fairly  complete. 
Otherwise  the  Turkish  survivals  start  with  the 
rugs  from  the  Konya  mosque,  which  have 
been  dated  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century.72  We  do  not  know  of  an  Indian  rug 
that  is  older  than  the  seventeenth  century, 
although  one  fragment  or  another  may  be. 75 
The  Damascus  rugs  are  mostly  a  seventeenth- 
century  phenomenon,  although  some  might 
be  sixteenth.  Probably  few  Caucasian  rugs  are 
as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century74  and  per- 
haps none  are.  They  seem  for  the  most  part 
an  eighteenth-century  development.  One  is 
inclined  to  feel  the  same  about  the  Chinese 
carpets.  If  their  history  is  long,  and  imperial 
manufactories  of  pile  rugs  as  early  as  1262 
have  been  mentioned,^  their  construction 
does  not  tend  to  endurance,  and  most  of  the 
antique  Chinese  rugs  available  probably  do 
not  predate  the  nineteenth  century.  These 
have  been  the  chances  of  survival  among  an- 
tique carpets,  and  they  relate  only  marginally 
to  the  circumstances  of  carpet  manufactures. 

Changes  in  Attribution  and  Dating 

Many  years  have  passed  since  the  Williamses, 
the  Mcllhennys,  and  Philip  Sharpies  formed 
the  carpet  collections  that  now  form  the  basis 
of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art's  hold- 
ings. During  that  time  there  have  been  great 
changes  both  in  datings  and  in  attributions. 
This  catalogue  could  not  have  been  written  in 


the  same  way  sixty  years  ago,  nor  even  thirty. 
By  another  thirty  years  some  of  the  present 
beliefs  may  no  longer  be  tenable.  If  we  can 
improve  our  knowledge  of  a  field  no  longer, 
perhaps  both  we  and  the  field  are  ripe  to- 
gether for  Time's  trash  bin.  Comparative 
technical  analysis  of  carpets  is  a  fairly  new 
procedure,  but  one  that  is  in  increasing  use. 
Through  it  we  can  learn  that  the  Museum's 
compartment  and  tree  rugs  (nos.  51,  52) 
could  not  be  Caucasian,  as  was  one  old  idea, 
but  rather  are  Persian  in  view  of  their  jufti 
Senna  knotting.  We  learn  that  the  "cloud- 
globe"  rug  (no.  1 5)  is  not  in  the  least  what  it 
seems,  and  may  in  fact  be  Persian.  The  final 
answer  to  the  "cloud-globe"  rug's  riddle  may 
not  come  until  the  next  generation  of  scholar- 
ship and  research,  when  we  hope  that  easy 
differentiation  can  be  established  between  the 
wools  taken  from  sheep  which  have  grazed 
on  different  continents,  then  in  different  areas 
within  those  continents,  and  between  the 
dyestuffs  used  in  those  areas  as  well.  Then 
also  may  be  incontrovertibly  solved  the  refrac- 
tory problem  of  the  "Transylvanian"  rugs  of 
Romania,  which  several  generations  of 
scholars  have  elected  to  distribute  quite  un- 
comfortably among  the  weaving  areas  of  Ana- 
tolia on  the  basis  of  loose  design  relationships 
with  no  regard  for  their  constructional  con- 
sanguinities. 

Havoc  has  been  created  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Persian  rugs,  for  it  needed  to  be.  The 
"Indo-lspahan"  or  "Indo-Persian"  carpets  exist 
in  enormous  proportion  among  our  classic 
pieces,  many  of  them  extremely  large,  many 
of  them  relatively  complete.  It  seems  only 
common  sense  to  realize  that  this  mass  of 
seventeenth-century  carpets  and  rugs  was  far 
less  likely  to  have  been  moved  out  of  Herat, 
or  even  Isfahan  (as  is  still  thought  by  some)! 


than  out  of  Indian  ports,  with  the  India 
Companies  ready  to  distribute  them  through 
western  Europe.  Acceptance  of  this  difference 
of  outlook  transfers  away  from  Persian  attribu- 
tions five  of  the  Museum's  carpets  fnos.  59- 
63),  and  another,  an  animal  rug  (no.  37), 
goes  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  it  is  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  "Salting  group,"  and  hence 
Turkish.  At  the  time  when  this  rug  came  to 
the  Museum  the  members  of  its  class  were 
commonly  considered  to  be  sixteenth-century 
Persian  rarities,  greatly  to  be  prized.  Now  we 
find  it  much  more  probable  that  the  carpets 
of  this  class  were  free  copies  after  sixteenth- 
century  designs,  made  for  the  sultan  of  a  dif- 
ferent empire.  Part  of  the  difficult)'  in  carpet 
attribution  has  been  an  inordinate  overestima- 
tion  of  the  quality  of  past  Persian  arts  and  an 
equivalent  underestimation  of  the  artistic  ac- 
complishments of  its  neighbors.  It  is  a  predi- 
lection that  still  continues.  One  inexorable 
result  of  such  thinking  has  been  a  determina- 
tion to  make  every  possible  carpet  or  other 
textile  be  Persian.  Such  efforts  achieved  their 
culmination  in  the  pages  of  the  Survey  of 
Persian  Art,  extremely  valuable  in  so  man) 
other  respects. 

Now  the  pendulum  sweeps  back,  for  if  our 
knowledge  of  carpet  history  and  the  transfer 
and  development  of  designs  is  to  be  im- 
proved, such  camouflage  must  be  excised, 
even  if  some  prestige  appears  to  vanish  in  the 
process,  and  we  must  place  ourselves  in  posi- 
tion to  view  in  an  honest  light  the  works  of  art 
which  are  to  lead  us  to,  or  even  suggest,  our 
future  conclusions. 

As  we  have  done  with  our  carpet  attribu- 
tions, in  the  same  way  we  must  look  closely  at 
our  datings.  If  we  turn  to  Wilhelm  Valen- 
tiner's  work  of  1910,  we  find  the  Museum's 
dragon  rugs  dated  to  the  fourteenth-fifteenth 
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centuries  (nos.  42,  43,  53);  a  late-appearing 
version  of  the  "Holbein"  pattern  (no.  5)  and 
the  quatrefoil  Ushak  (no.  24),  to  the  fifteenth 
century;  the  fragmentary  cartouche  and  tree 
rug  (no.  52),  to  "about  1350";  and  the  impos- 
ing tree  rug  (no.  47),  to  "about  1400."  Hamil- 
ton Bell,  writing  in  1919,  shows  a  little  more 
caution,  but  goes  on  to  attribute  a  long  series 
of  Gordes  and  Kula  prayer  rugs  to  the  early 
seventeenth  century;  one  Ladik  to  the  six- 
teenth.76 Such  dates  were  pure  optimism,  no 
doubt  repeated  with  thought  to  the  respective 
owners.  They  were  largely  the  inventions  of 
competitive  vendors,  supported  to  a  degree  by 
what  was  thought  to  be  seen  in  paintings.  If 
we  now  reduce  the  Gordes  and  Kula  prayer 
rugs  of  the  1919  exhibition  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  perchance  in  a  case  or  two  to  the 
twentieth,  the  present-day  shocks  to  Valen- 
tiner's  dating  structure  will  seem  less  startling. 

In  a  draft  catalogue  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museum's  rugs,  for  which  she  assiduously 
gathered  attributions  and  comparative  mate- 
rial from  all  sources  open  to  her,  Nancy 
Reath,  former  Curator  of  Textiles  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art,  dampened 
much  of  the  earlier  dating  ardors.77  So  also 
did  Ethel  C.  Elkins,  in  her  article  on  the 
John  D.  Mcllhenny  Collection  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum  Bulletin  in  1944. 78  The 
author  of  this  catalogue,  who  tends  to  be  de- 
cidedly conservative  in  such  matters,  has  at- 
tempted to  provide  for  each  piece  the  dating 
that  seems  to  him  most  reasonable  today. 

The  difficulties  of  determining  whether 
certain  rugs  are  genuine  or  in  some  way  false 
are  not  always  easily  surmounted.  As  fakers 
are  forced  to  become  more  skillful  in  order  to 
face  an  increasingly  informed  public,  these 
difficulties  are  bound  to  increase.  If  the  au- 
thor has  doubts  about  a  rug,  he  feels  bound  to 


express  them  as  lucidly  and  candidly  as  he 
can.  It  will  remain  for  the  future  to  judge  how 
far  his  doubts  have  been  justifiable.  He  does 
not  think  that  his  qualms,  whatever  they  may 
be,  should  exclude  any  of  these  rugs  from 
coverage.  The  possibility  always  exists  that 
what  is  thought  damning  in  one  decade  may 
be  cleared  up  in  the  next.  However,  one  de- 
cidedly uncharacteristic  "Polonaise"  silk 
rug,79  with  questionable  warp,  dyes,  and  dis- 
tribution of  metal  areas  and  coloring,  docs  nol 
appear.  It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  donors 
to  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art's  Oriental 
carpet  collection  have  been  unusually  dis- 
criminating, for  other  institutions  have  been 
far  less  favorably  blessed. 
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Explanatory  Note 


Some  words  of  explanation  may  be  in  order 
regarding  the  avenues  of  approach  to  the  rugs 
in  writing  such  a  catalogue  as  this,  for  these 
do  not  present  themselves  as  a  sequence  of 
neat,  geometrical  solutions,  bound  by  laws  of 
strict  regularity  and  symmetry.  Longer  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other,  more  tightly  woven 
here  and  looser  there,  their  coloring  marked 
by  uneven  fading  and  differences  in  the  origi- 
nal lots  of  dye,  they  defy  the  chronicler  who 
would  be  overprecise  in  describing  them.  Of 
course,  in  compensation,  it  is  these  unex- 
pected variances  and  subtle,  unintended 
rhythms  that  have  always  provided  them  with 
much  of  their  charm  and  their  hold  upon  the 
imagination. 

For  this  catalogue  each  rug  or  fragment 
has  been  measured  with  a  tape  marked  on  one 
side  in  inches  and  on  the  other  in  centi- 
meters. It  has  seemed  adequate  to  record  the 
nearest  inch  and  the  nearest  centimeter.  Di- 
mensions may  change  over  time  with  weather 
conditions  or  terms  of  months  or  years  hang- 
ing in  a  gallery.  The  greatest  length  has  been 
given  for  the  original  carpet,  not  inclusive  of 
modern  kilims  in  some  instances.  As  a  rug  is 
commonly  broader  at  one  end  than  at  the 
other,  or  at  the  center,  the  greatest  width  has 
been  taken  for  convenience. 

Knots  have  usually  been  counted  in  sev- 
eral widely  separated  places  in  the  rug.  In 
some  rugs  the  knotting  will  be  quite  regular; 
m  others  decidedly  uneven.  Considering  this, 
certain  knot  counts  will  be  found  not  exact 
multiples  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  num- 
bers to  the  inch  given,  being  instead  taken 
simply  as  likely  averages  for  the  rug  in  ques- 
tion. It  seems  meaningless  to  say,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  rug  has  43^  knots  per  sq.  in. 

As  a  part  of  the  preliminary  examination 
and  note  taking  for  each  rug  in  turn,  a  list  of 
colors  was  drawn  up,  which  was  intended  to 


be  as  exact  as  possible,  rather  than  subjective. 
Terminology  was  used  such  as  dark  medium 
blue-blue-green  and  light  yellow-orange,  and 
abrash  mentioned  only  in  a  most  general  way. 
These  lists  appear  in  the  technical  analyses  for 
the  various  entries.  In  writing  up  the  text  ma- 
terial over  a  period  of  time,  many  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  rugs  themselves  and  working 
from  photographs  and  comparative  materials, 
it  was  felt  that  a  more  imprecise  and  some- 
what more  imaginative  wording  could  be  em- 
ployed in  dealing  with  the  colors,  such  as 
peacock  blue,  tawny,  flesh,  or  flame.  In  the 
case  of  many  small  areas  it  has  seemed  quite 
sufficient  to  say  merely  blue,  red,  or  green  as 
the  case  might  be,  rather  than  to  identify  the 
exact  shade,  which  might  indeed  have  been 
affected  by  abrash.  The  effects  of  abrash  can 
be  baffling  to  describe,  often  varying  markedly 
from  one  area  of  a  rug  to  another,  and  can 
best  be  dealt  with  in  any  case  in  text,  remark- 
able conditions  being  mentioned  also  in  the 
color  listings. 


Turkish  Carpets 


Out  of  the  mists  of  Turkish  carpet  history  a 
series  of  rugs  and  fragments,  some  with  pat- 
terns which  look  as  if  they  had  been  based 
upon  Chinese  silk  textiles,  have  been  credited 
to  the  thirteenth  century.  Several  of  these 
have  borders  in  coarse  and  crude,  pseudo- 
Kufic  handwork.  In  the  fourteenth  century  a 
number  of  Italian  paintings  give  evidence,'  if 
at  second  hand,  of  another  series  of  Turkish 
carpets,  whose  surfaces  were  divided  up  into 
rows  of  panels,  usually  octagonal,  each  show- 
ing one  or  more  animal  or  bird  forms  or  else  a 
geometric  figure.  Several  small  examples  of 
the  Turkish  originals  survive  in  European 
museums.  Presumably  these  came  from  the 
western  littoral,  along  the  Aegean.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  Italian  and  Flemish  paint- 
ings reflect,  if  often  again  indirectly,  several 
new  Turkish  carpet  fashions. 

Several  of  these  styles  are  represented  by 
rugs  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art's 
collection,  although  these  rugs  themselves 
may  have  been  made  a  century  or  more  after 
the  pattern's  heyday.  One  design  scheme,  in 
which  the  rug's  field  is  divided  into  panels  of 
octagonal  interlaces  or  radial  groupings  of 
small  motifs,  has  been  executed  in  the  Senna, 
or  Persian,  knot,  and  may  represent  a  contin- 
uation of  the  court  designs  of  the  Seljuks  of 
Konya.  One  of  the  Museum's  rugs  in  the 
Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 
(no.  i)  is  the  best  example  of  this  scheme  in  a 
public  collection.  Prayer  rugs  with  a  bold 
Projection  of  pattern  into  that  part  of  the 
niche  where  the  worshiper  is  to  stand  are  well 
represented  in  the  paintings,  especially  the 
Italian  ones,  and  may  stem  from  the  same 
tradition.  One  of  these  is  also  among  the  Phil- 
adelphia rugs  (no.  26).  A  carpet  in  the  John 
D-  Mcllhenny  Collection  (no.  2)  presents  a 
class  of  variations  on  the  fourteenth-century 
panel  style,  in  which  interlaces  fill  octagonal 


wheels  within  the  panels-a  style  which 
was  transplanted  to  Spain  with  such  success 
that  this  carpet  has  actually  been  published 
many  years  ago  as  "Spanish." 

During  the  fifteenth  century  there  also 
appeared  the  first  of  several  endless  repeat 
patterns  in  which  there  was  the  interplay  of 
two  elements,  formed  of  arabesques  or  inter- 
laces, in  alternate  rows.  The  Museum's  rugs 
include  three  in  this,  the  "Holbein"  pattern 
apparently  of  varying  dates  (nos.  3-5).  The  ' 
sixteenth  century  brought  a  purely  arabesque 
pattern  of  this  type,  the  "Lotto"  pattern,  rep- 
resented by  seven  examples  within  the  Mu- 
seum building  (nos.  6-12  ).  Many  of  the 
"Holbein"  and  "Lotto"  rugs  have  ribbon- 
interlace  or  pseudo-Kufic  borders  and  repre- 
sent contemporary  weavings  of  the  Konya 
area,  although  as  the  fashions  spread,  the 
patterns  were  taken  up  by  other  weaving  areas 
with  little  change  in  the  field  designs. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the 
capture  of  Cairo  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  a 
very  experienced  local  weaving  industry  was 
turned  to  the  production  of  rugs  and  carpets 
in  Ottoman  floral  patterns,  often  with  roundel 
medallion  schemes.  It  would  seem  that  dur- 
ing that  century  a  part  of  this  enterprise  was 
transferred  from  Cairo  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Istanbul,  the  Ottoman  capital,  using  Egyptian 
wools  and  dye  scale.  During  the  same  period 
a  manufacture  of  fine  quality  carpets  and 
prayer  rugs  on  a  silken  foundation  was  devel- 
oped for  the  Turkish  court,  either  in  Bursa  or 
near  the  capital.  Production  of  the  woolen 
rugs  continued  through  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

Simultaneously  there  arose  at  Ushak,  in- 
land from  Izmir,  a  massive  manufacture  of 
carpets,  many  of  them  large  indeed,  in  a  vari- 
ety of  medallion  schemes,  produced  at  least 
partly  for  export  to  Europe.  The  Williams' 


'•'"lily  gifts  to  the  Museum  include  a  large 
carpet  in  the  most  favored  pattern,  with  red 
ground  (no.  21),  and  a  half-carpet  in  the  less 
usual  but  more  attractive  dark  blue  (no  -o) 
Both  the  Mcllhenny  and  the  Williams  collei 
hons  have  yielded  good  examples  of  the  Mar' 
pattern  (nos.  22,  23).  which  is  frankly  an  end- 
less repeat  like  the  "Lotto"  pattern  but  much 
more  ope...  Among  the  other  Williams  Col- 
lection carpets  are  an  outstanding  example 
with  a  quatrefoil  repeal  (no.  241  and  an  in- 
triguing small  rug  in  one  of  the  less  familial 
of  the  star  patterns  (no.  25).  A  group  of  small 
rugs  usually  ascribed  to  the  Ushak  distric  t  but 
woven  under  different  conditions  — perhaps 
on  a  cottage  industrj  level  somewhere  in 
Turkish  Europe— were  designed  with  an  arch 
at  each  end  of  the  field.  Suitable  111  size  for 
use  as  prayer  rugs,  they  are  often  deemed 
such.  The  Philadelphia  Museum  possesses 
four  examples  of  this  class  (nos.  27-30). 

Carpets  with  ivory  white  grounds  for  held, 
border,  and  guard  stripes  represent  one  pass-  ' 
ing  fashion  of  the  sixteenth  to  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. The)  include  the  floral  pattern,  which 
has  been  called  the  "bird  rug"  design,  and  the 
groupings  of  triple  spots  and  so-called 
"flashes"  or  "tiger  stripes"  which  are  known  as 
the  chintamani  pattern.  These  schemes  too 
arc  represented  11.  several  ways  in  the  M11 
seum  (nos.  1 3-19). 

We  are  apt  to  forget  how  many  centiir.es 
of  direct  rule  or  domination  the  Ottoman 
Turkish  Empire  exercised  over  much  of  east- 
ern Europe  until,  in  the  course  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  it  was  finally  forced  little  by 
little  out  of  first  one  territory  and  then  an- 
other,  back  toward  Turkev's  present  European 
confines.  One  legacy  of  this  period  of  Turkish 
control  is  the  large  number  of  Turkish  rugs, 
usually  of  prayer  rug  dimensions,  that  have 
been  found  in  the  Evangelical  churches  and 


1 


among  the  families  of  Transylvanian  Roma- 
nia. Their  patterns  are  varied  in  such  a  way 
that  fashion  changes  can  be  inferred.  They 
seem  eclectic  in  patterning  and  variably  re- 
lated to  nineteenth-century  designs  used  in 
various  parts  of  Anatolia.  However,  these  rugs 
themselves  do  not  look  quite  like  the  Anato- 
lian examples,  and  they  are  relatively  homo- 
geneous in  techniques  and  dyes.  The  author 
considers  them  products  of  a  local  sixteenth- 
to  eighteenth-century  manufacture,  perhaps 
in  the  neighboring  Wallachia,  a  T  urkish  four- 
teenth-century conquest.  The  rugs  from  this 
area  which  appear  in  the  Museum's  collection 
include,  in  his  opinion,  two  of  the  three  rugs 
in  the  "Holbein"  repeat  pattern  (nos.  4,  5); 
three  of  the  ivory  "bird  rugs"  (nos.  16—18);  at 
least  three  of  the  four  rugs  with  an  arch  at 
each  end,  mentioned  under  Ushak  (nos.  27- 
29);  three  rugs  similarly  composed,  with  car- 
touche border  designs  (nos.  31-33);  as  well  as 
a  prayer  rug  with  columns  (no.  34)  and  possi- 
bly one  of  the  "Lotto"  repeat  patterned  rugs 
(no.  12).  As  to  the  two  Star  Ushak  rugs  (nos. 
22,  23)  he  reserves  judgment,  thinking  it  a 
possibility. 

Of  course  many  other  types  of  rug  were 
made  in  various  parts  of  Turkey  in  the  course 
of  the  same  centuries.  Woven  in  lesser  num- 
bers or  less  available  for  export,  they  are  less 
known  and  can  scarcely  be  dealt  with  ade- 
quately in  a  short  discussion.  Some  may  be 
copies  of  known  types,  made  elsewhere  (  no. 
35  );  others  appear  as  one  of  a  kind,  their  fel- 
lows now  vanished  (no.  36).  Such  pieces  serve 
to  emphasize  the  great  variety  that  has  existed 
among  T  urkish  carpets. 

In  the  nineteenth  centur)  there  was  an 
extensive  production  of  prayer  rugs  from  sev- 
eral Turkish  weaving  districts,  which  were 
eagerly  acquired  by  this  century's  collectors. 
Often  they  were  estimated  in  the  shops  and  in 


the  auction  catalogues — and  consequently  by 
their  owners — as  several  centuries  older  than 
they  actually  were.  Examples  of  Oordes, 
Kula,  and  Melas  prayer  rugs  are  in  the  Mu- 
seum's collections  but  have  not  been  taken 
into  this  catalogue,  nor  have  the  kilims  which 
likewise  have  in  their  sheer  abundance 
formed  an  unusual  share  of  the  nation's 
weaving. 

More  memorable  from  a  scholarly  stand- 
point is  the  series  of  medallion  and  prayer 
carpets,  usually  with  inscriptions  in  metal- 
wound  brocading,  which  were  produced  for  a 
relatively  short  time  in  the  third  quarter  ot  the 
nineteenth  century  at  the  sultan's  carpet  fac- 
tory at  Hereke  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The 
Museum  has  long  displayed  a  very  well- 
known  example  of  this  group  of  carpets  (no 
37)  which  were  for  a  long  time  generally  ac- 
cepted as  the  prime  sixteenth-century  Persian 
originals,  which  the  excellence  of  their  mate- 
rials, the  fineness  of  their  weaving,  the  quality 
and  luxuriance  of  their  patterns,  and  the 
charm  of  their  inscribed  couplets  appeared 
amply  to  indicate.  If  the  Museum's  example 
is  not  a  period  carpet  after  all,  it  was  indeed 
an  imperial  one! 


Para-Mamluk  Rug 


Konya  (?),  Anatolia 

Fifteen  th-sixteen  th  cen  t  u  n 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 

55-65-2 


Edges  which  are  suggested  but  not  delineated 
divide  the  rose  crimson  field  of  this  rug  into 
five  rectangular  areas.  Each  of  these  is  fo- 
cused by  an  octagonal  central  medallion  filled 
with  interlaced  bands.  The  central  area  is 
almost  a  square,  taking  up  the  full  width  of 
the  field,  and  its  medallion  is  by  far  the  larg- 
est. Beyond  it  toward  each  end  of  the  field  are 
two  panels,  much  more  oblong,  each  with  its 
small  octagon.  The  large  octagonal  medallion 
is  almost  regular,  as  are  the  small  ones  in  the 
upper  left  and  lower  right.  The  other  two 
small  medallions  are  variably  compressed  due 
to  unevennesses  of  the  weaving.  The  entire 
field  is  edged  with  a  reciprocal  bud  pattern  in 
greenish  blue  and  red,  with  yellow  bud  tips. 

The  midpoint  of  the  large  medallion  is  a 
reweaving,  which  probably  reproduces  closely 
the  original  decor.  A  tiny  star,  party  red  and 
ivory,  is  surrounded  by  an  elaborate  stars-and- 
bars  band  interlace1  in  blue,  a  color  which 
changes,  as  the  interlace  expands,  to  ivory, 
then  to  yellow,  and  finally  to  ivory  again  as  it 
terminates  in  pairs  of  volutes.  Within  the  blue 
portion  of  the  interlace,  a  ring  of  stars  again  is 
party  ivory  and  red;  the  little  bars  red  and 
various  other  colors,  including  violet;  the  little 
squares  yellow,  then  red.  Where  the  interlace 
is  yellow,  the  stars  have  become  blue  and  the 
bars  blue,  then  violet;  the  little  squares  are 
ivory,  violet,  and  red.  The  interspaces  be- 
tween the  pairs  of  volutes  are  blue.  All  forms 
are  outlined  with  black-brown.  Beyond  a  nar- 
row outer  band  of  violet  lies  a  yellow  S-chain 
on  black-brown,  then  an  ivory  band,  and 
finally  a  reciprocal  bud  edging  somewhat  like 
the  one  that  outlines  the  field,  except  that  the 
red  buds  are  tipped  with  ivory. 

Around  this  medallion  lies  a  band  of  indi- 
vidual forms,  all  pointing  inward,  of  tiny  blue 
cypress  trees  ribbed  in  yellow,  in  alternation 
with  several  complex  plant  forms  in  greenish 


blue  and  yellow.  These  arc  forms  which  .1 1 1 
found  in  several  Mamiuk  rugs  ascribed  to 
Cairo.2  and  in  other  rugs  which  may  have 
been  made  elsewhere  in  North  Africa.5  Little 
rosettes  fill  in  the  corners  of  this  band,  beyond 
which  the  four  corners  of  the  rectangular 
space  are  marked  by  elaborate  interlace  brack- 
ets. Two  corners  are  basically  ivory  and  two 
blue,  with  prominent  pairs  of  interspaces  in 
blue  and  red  or  red  and  yellow.  Above  the 
two  lower  brackets,  rows  of  five  wee  floral 
forms  flit  diagonally  like  flights  of  bats. 

In  each  of  the  four  smaller  portions  of  the 
field  the  medallion  is  centered  by  a  tiny  red 
star  against  an  ivory  area,  which  has  the  shape 
of  a  Union  jack,  lying  within  a  yellow  band 
interlace  which  turns  to  greenish  blue.  In  the 
yellow  portion  lie  blue  stars,  ivory  bars,  and 
blue  or  ivory  squares  which  arc  violet  between 
the  stars.  The  interlace  terminates  in  pairs  of 
greenish  blue  volutes  with  their  interspaces 
blue  and  red.  Beyond  a  narrow  red  outer  band 
lies  an  ivory  S-chain  on  black-brown;  beyond 
a  yellow  band  a  blue  bud  edging  sprouts  yel- 
low tips.  Simpler  interlace  brackets  demarcate 
the  corners  of  each  oblong;  floral  forms  lie 
between  the  two  oblongs  at  each  end  of  the 
field  and  at  their  sides. 

The  border  of  this  rug  is  quite  complex. 
The  outer,  principal  stripe  is  an  elaborate, 
floriated  Kufesque  band  interlace  in  ivory, 
outlined  in  black-brown,  on  a  ground  of  red. 
Small  details  are  violet,  blue,  and  yellow. 
The  interlace  is  arranged  to  provide  a  neat 
and  regular  solution  as  it  turns  each  corner.  A 
narrow  outer  guard  stripe  is  black-brown  and 
carries  a  simple  blue  vine.  Four  guard  stripes 
within  the  Kufesque  are  worthy  of  remark.  In 
the  outer  of  these  a  blue  vine  is  created  be- 
tween two  black-brown  "running  dogs."  The 
next  stripe  is  violet,  showing  a  palm-bud  vine 
in  greenish  blue  and  yellow,  with  varicolored 


Fig,  hi  Sofonisba 

An^uissola  (Italian,  i 

153S-C.  16:6),  Venetian 
Senator,  oil  on  canvas, 
I  in-  Burghley  House 
Collection,  Stamford.  The 
rug  on  the  table  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  in  the  paint- 
inn  <>t  tin-  artist  s  ms/,  ;s 
(fig.  lb) 


buds.  The  third  stripe  is  red,  with  elongated 
yellow  plaques  alternating  with  black-brown 
and  ivory  star  octagons  The  stripe  nearest  the 

held  has  a  greenish  blue  vine  on  black-brown, 
bearing  hexagonal  blossoms  in  red  and  vellow 
and  four-pctaled  florets  111  the  same  colors. 
(The  colors  described  as  bine  and  greenish 
blue  are  very  similar  and  often  difficult  to 
distinguish. ) 

This  rug  is  a  remarkable  survivor  of  a 
^ronp  well  known  111  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
which  details  and.  sometimes,  centralized 
layouts  clearly  relating  to  the  COntemporarj 
rugs  of  Cairo.  Damascus,  and  North  Africa 
arc  combined  with  Anatolian  material,  spins, 
and  coloring,  yet  with  non-Anatolian  Senna 
knotting.  Among  these  rugs  several  design 
schemes  may  be  distinguished.  This  rug's 
2-1-2  layout  of  five  medallions  is  repeated  in  a 


'  Sec  Ellis,  m/>V 

1  Sec  Knlincl  ,iikI  Bellinger, 
n)S~.  pis.  xvi-xviii  Por 
interim  es  in  M.imhik 
rugs,  see  Ellis,  1963,  figs 
16,  17, 25. 

1  See  Ellis,  1967,  fig!  1, 
12. 


I  (i  l<  K  I  s  II   C  A  It  P  E  l  S 


4  Museum  fur  Islanmche 
Kunst,  1.33/60  (Erdmann, 
1970,  fig.  198). 

5  The  Rich  Man's  Feast,  or 
Dives  Feasting,  Gallerie 
dell'Accadeinia,  Venice, 
cat.  no  326,  ihv  no  291 
(Sandra  Moschmi  Mar- 
coni, Gallerie  dell' Accade- 
mia  di  Venezia  Opere 
d'arte  del  secoh  KVl 
|Rome.  1962I,  fig  60), 
and  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  National- 
museum,  Stockholm. 

6  Viale  and  Viale,  1952,  pi 
'47- 

7  Washington,  I)  C  ,  R-  :  1 
(Kiihnel  and  Bellinger. 
1957.  pl  xlv) 

s  Saint  Antonino  Pierozzi  of 
Florence  Giving  Alms, 
Church  of  SS  Giovanni  e 
Paolo,  Venice  (Erdniann, 
j  970,  fig  107;  Ruppers- 
berg.  1981,  fig  8). 

'  The  Prothonotary  Apos- 
tolic Giovanni  Giultano, 
The  National  Gallery. 
London,  no  1 105  (Di- 
inand  and  Mailey,  10-3, 
p.  183.  fig  156) 

0  Male  Portrait.  Galleria 
degh  Uffizi,  Florence, 
908   This  rug  also  appears 
as  a  table  cover. 

'  Kunslgewerbemuseum 
(Martin.  1906-8.  p  114, 
fig  281). 

:  The  Doge  Leonardo  Lore- 
dan  with  His  Son 
Remardo  and  Three  Other 
Family  Members,  location 
unknown  (Zick,  1961.  p. 
'4.  fig-  7  (detail)). 


shattered,  fragmentary  rug  in  West  Berlin,4 
and  has  been  portrayed  quite  carefully  in  two 
sixteenth-century  paintings  by  Sofonisba  An- 
guissola  (see  figs.  1a  and  lb).  In  two  works  by 
Bonifacio  Veronese,5  the  representation  of 
such  rugs  is  much  more  slapdash  but  the  type 
is  clear. 

In  a  second  group,  which  includes  an 
incomplete  carpet  in  a  European  private  col- 
lection,6 a  complete  small  rug  in  the  Wher 
Collection  (see  fig.  ic),  and  an  end  fragment 
from  a  similar  rug  in  the  Textile  Museum,7 
the  layout  is  also  centralized,  but  mereh  ex- 
pressed as  areas  of  radial  decoration  about  a 
small  star  interlace  and  in  rows  of  homoge- 
neous small  square  or  rectangular  panels, 
which  again  have  radial  details.  In  1542  in  a 
painting  of  Saint  Antonino,  Lorenzo  Lotto 
painted  such  a  rug  covering  the  table  upon 
which  rest  mitre,  books,  and  moneybags. s  In 
a  third  series  the  designs  seem  to  have  been 
compromises,  with  a  small  medallion  in  place 
of  the  interlaced  star.  This  type  is  illustrated 
in  the  Lotto  portrait  of  the  Prothonotary 
Giuliano0  and  in  a  male  portrait  by  Francesco 
Beccaruzzi. 10  A  third  male  portrait,  ascribed 
to  Titian  or  Tintoretto,  in  the  Palazzo  Dona 
in  Rome,  offers  a  poorly  painted  rug  which 
appears  similar. 

Yet  a  fourth  type  among  these  rugs,  in 
which  the  field  is  subdivided  merely  into  rows 
of  panels  with  radial  decor,  was  apparently 
represented  by  a  greatly  shortened  rug  once  in 
a  Dusseldorf  museum.11  A  Madonna  painting 
in  the  Museo  Arqueologico  Nacional,  Ma- 
drid, attributed  to  Marcellus  Coffermans, 
shows  flic  end  of  such  a  rug,  with  a  Kufesque 
border  in  the  same  open  form  as  in  this  rug. 
A  painting  of  the  Doge  Loredan  by  Giovanni 
Bellini,12  dated  1507,  shows  a  Kufesque  bor- 
der even  more  complex  and  an  inner  border 
stripe  seen  in  several  Cairene  Mamluk  rugs. 


This  particular  variety,  its  panels  locked 
firmly  into  rows,  perhaps  comes  closest  to  the 
Damascus  "compartment"  rugs  (see  no.  41 ), 
but  the  color  scheme  differs,  together  with  the 
quality  of  both  wool  and  finished  carpet,  if 
one  may  judge  by  the  available  pieces  without 
medallions  in  the  second  group  mentioned, 
which  too  show  resemblances  to  the  Damas- 
cus rugs.  In  these  rugs  also  the  subdivision  of 
the  surface  comes  closest  to  the  practice  in  the 
Mamluk  rugs  of  Cairo,  which  have  com- 
pletely different  coloring  and  construction  as 
well. 

The  relationships  seemed  so  close,  partic- 
ularly when  comparing  photographs  in  black 
and  white,  that  the  Anatolian  rugs  of  this 
series,  both  the  actual  examples  and  the 
painted  representations,  were  long  counted  as 
Egyptian,  to  the  degree  that  published  lists 
became  thoroughly  distorted. 13  It  may  be 
more  correct,  in  view  of  their  Persian  knotting 
and  fine  quality,  to  think  of  them  as  succes- 
sors to  the  court  production  of  the  Seljuks  of 
Rum,  produced  in  the  Konya  area  if  not  in 
the  town  itself.  In  referring  to  these  rugs  the 
term  Para-Mamluk  is  used  for  lack  of  a  better, 
for  they  resemble  Mamluk  rugs  but  they  are 
not  Mamluk  rugs.  "Early  Konya"  would  be  a 
better  term,  but  that  name  has  been  pre- 
empted for  the  group  of  coarse  rugs  in  silk 
patterns  which  were  discovered  some  years 
ago  in  mosques  at  Konya  and  Beyshehir  In 
any  case,  with  their  centralized  designs  or  the 
common  use  of  the  same  small  pattern  ele- 
ments, these  Anatolian  rugs,  the  Damascus 
rugs,  and  the  Cairene  and  North  African  rugs 
demonstrate  a  mutual  inheritance,  most  likely 
from  central  Asia.  It  may  be  pure  coincidence 
that  certain  nineteenth-century  Chinese  car- 
pets'4 display  the  same  2-1-2  layout  as  this 
rug,  the  central  medallion  being  the  largest, 
but  the  details  are  entirely  different.  On  the 


other  hand,  they  may  hark  back  to  the  same 
treasury  of  designs. 

This  layout  was  taken  up  in  the  wheel 
rugs'5  and  passed  on  into  semi-antique  rugs 
which  are  often  credited  to  the  Bergaina 
area. 16  The  great  octagonal  medallion,  with 
its  ribbon  interlace,  was  also  taken  up  in  such 
wheel  rugs  as  a  Philadelphia  example  (no.  2), 
the  rug  with  two  wheels  from  Divrigi,1^  in 
which  the  complexity  of  the  wheel  rivals  that 
of  this  rug's  centerpiece,  and  two  at  Istan- 
bul. "s  Eventually  this  arrangement  proceeded 
into  the  Alcaraz  wheel  rugs  of  Spain.  Vet 
another  level  of  production  in  the  same  area 
of  Anatolia,  Gordes  knotted,  cruder,  heavier, 
and  in  a  more  limited  palette,  provided  fur- 
ther development  of  the  Para-Mamluk 
themes.  Thus  a  second  carpet  at  Divrigi19  lias 
an  allover  repeat  pattern  reminiscent  of  Tur- 
koman rugs,  the  major  gul  a  star  interlace 
finishing  in  eight  pairs  of  volutes  and  the  mi- 
nor gul  a  spiky,  complex  rosette.  Radial  ar- 
rangements of  cypresses  and  floral  motifs 
surround  each  interlace  and  pairs  of  brackets 
occur  at  intervals  along  all  four  edges  of  the 
field.  The  border  is  a  novel  interlace  with 
neatly  turned  corners.  A  small  fragment  of 
another  rug,  in  the  Mcvlana  Museum  at 
Konya,  shows  some  of  the  same  elements  and 
little  stars  around  two  triangles  with  rainbow 
interior  lobing. 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  features  of  tins 
Para-Mamluk  rug  is  the  presence  of  Turkish 
as  well  as  Persian  knotting,  whole  areas  of  the 
pile  being  devoted  to  each  method,  without 
reference  to  the  pattern.  The  fact  that  other 
Para-Mamluk  rugs  arc  exclusively  in  the 
Senna  knot,  open  at  the  left,  suggests  that  this 
rug  could  be  a  late  member  of  its  class,  the 
weaver,  under  insufficient  supervision,  tend- 
ing to  relapse  into  use  of  the  Gordes  knot  to 
which  she  had  been  more  habituated. 


PUBLISH  I  I) 

Valentiner,  1910,  p.  11,  no.  8;  Etdmann,  1930.  fig.  8; 
Erdmann,  1961,  pi.  19,  fig.  33;  Ellis,  1963.  p.  6.  fig,  :, 
Dimandand  Mailey,  197*.  p.  182,  fig.  155;  Ellis, 
1978.  "Philadelphia,"  p.  32.  fig.  7;  Alii,  1980,  p  ju, 
ill.  178;  King  .iiul  Sylvester,  1983,  p,  66.  no.  28;  Black, 
•985,  p.  52,  fig.  6I> 

E  x  11  1  11 1  1  1-  n 

New  Y»rk.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 
Size:  5 '  11 "  v  x  4  '6"  //  ( 1 80  x  1  38  cm) 
Warp:  Wool  or  goat  hair,  /2S,  ivory  Pwo  levels 
Weft.  Wool,  z.  ivory,  dyed  light  red  to  red,  \:.  areas  of 
X3 

Pile:  Wool,  2Z,  clipped  well  above  collars.  Senna  knot- 
ting, open  at  the  left,  and  Gordes  knotting,  pulled 
to  the  left  Most  appears  to  he  Senna,  the  greatest 
concentration  of  Gordes  in  lowci  right  quarter 
h  i2'/2,  n'/i,  v  i2'/2(i55  knots  per  sq.  in  ) 

Ends  Ke woven 

Slues:  Rcwoven 

Condition:  Hole  s  in,  above,  below,  and  beside  central 
medallion  rcwoven  with  fugitive  dyes,  now  faded. 
Transverse  wear  streaks.  Otherwise  generally  good. 
Appears  weathered,  especially  at  the  back. 

Quality:  Very  good 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  rose  crimson,  dull  yel- 
low, medium  blue,  medium  blue  blue-green,  dark 
medium  violet  Blue  and  blue-green  diffic  ult  to 

distinguish  in  some  parts  of  rug. 


11  See.  for  example,  Erd- 
mann,  1938,  "Kairener," 

pp.  182-84. 
14  Sec  Erdmann,  19(10,  p, 
75.  fig.  168,  Kendrick  and 
Tattcrsall,  10:2.  vol.  2, 
pi.  68j  Hid  I  arkin,  iqio, 
110s.  31.  3 j,  .,1,  4: 

"■  Sec.  lor  example,  Dimond 
and  Mailey,  1973.  p.  180, 

1,1  Se  c  Erdmann,  1060,  p. 
70,  fig.  .\z.  and  Mi  Mid- 
Ian,  1965,  pp.  300,  301. 

pl.  98. 

Fragments  of  tins  rug  were 
in  (lie  ( treat  Mosque 
(Ongc,  Aks,  and  Bayram, 
i<;-H.  p.  166,  p|  5),  rile 

center  of  the  interlace, 

aboul  .1  star  as  usual, 
breaks  into  eight  spokes 
composed  ol  l>a<  k-lo  ba<  k 
volutes  or  buds  within  two 
ranges  of  stars  Beyond 
these  the  interlace  cuds  in 
four  pairs  of  volutes  on 
each  ol  the  eight  sides,  a 
more  complex  arrange- 
ment than  in  the  Philadel 
phia  rug  The  rug  is  now 
in  the  Vakiflai  Carpet 
Museum,  Istanbul.  \-21- 

(see  fig  2.1) 

,h  Museum  of  I  urkish  and 
Islamic  Art.  no  700 
(Ellis,  1963,  p  9,  fig,  1 1 
[incorrectly  published  as 
no.  701  J);  and  no.  704 
(Dimand  and  Mailey, 
»973.  P  «7C).  fig  is-2) 
Now  m  the  Vakiflar 
Carpel  Museum,  A-344 
lOnge,  Ale^.  and  Bayram, 
1978.  p  165,  pl  1) 
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Wheel  Rug 

Konya  (?),  Anatolia 

F ifteenth- sixteenth  century 

The  John  D.  Mcllhenny  Collection 

43-40-67 


Continuations  of  the  inner  border  stripe  di- 
vide the  rosy  brick  red  field  of  this  rug  into 
three  rectangular  panels.  Except  for  a  few  tiny 
cross  forms  at  the  sides  of  the  upper  and  lower 
panels,  the  three  have  the  same  design:  a  large 
octagon  ornamented  with  stars-and-bars  inter- 
lacing1 in  the  center  and  in  each  corner  a 
triangle  of  basket  interlace  which  runs  diago- 
nally. Repairs  have  so  disfigured  the  two 
lower  octagons  that  color  description  must 
follow  the  upper  octagon  primarily. 

hi  the  very  center  of  the  octagon  a  little 
star,  part>  light  medium  blue  and  yellow,  is 
surrounded  by  an  octagram  interlace  of  red, 
with  tiny  ivory  squares.  This  interlace  opens 
out  into  eight  double  volutes  or  budded 
spokes:  Those  in  the  cardinal  directions  are 
light  medium  blue;  those  on  the  diagonals 
blue-green.  The  spaces  between  these  spokes 
are  yellow  toward  the  center,  the  outer  inter- 
spaces red.  At  their  outer  ends  the  spokes 
open  into  a  light  medium  blue  interlace 
which  includes  a  row  of  red  stars  with  ivorj 
centers,  two  rows  of  yellow  bars,  and  tiny  red 
squares.  An  outer  row  of  thinner  bars  is  red, 
alternating  with  tiny  yellow  squares.  The  en- 
tire interlace  system  is  outlined  in  black- 
brown.  The  outer  band  of  the  octagon  is  red, 
with  pairs  of  T-shaped  forms  in  ivory  and 
violet.  The  outer  edging  is  yellow  with  blue- 
tipped  buds.  The  basket  plaitwork  in  the  cor- 
ners is  blue-green  and  red,  with  an  ivory 
ground  peeping  through. 

The  present  outer  border  is  composed  of 
plaited  forms  of  two  types  in  alternation  upon 
a  red  ground.  The  interlaced  forms  are  yel- 
low; those  with  a  central  rosette  light  medium 
blue.  All  are  outlined  in  black-brown.  Details 
are  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  ivory.  The  inner 
border  and  dividing  stripes  are  light  medium 
blue  and  bear  a  yellow  vine  and  three-petaled 
flowers  in  red.  A  guard  stripe  between  these 


Fig.  2a  Fragmentary 
wheel  rug,  Konya  (?), 
Anatolia,  sixteenth  cen- 
tury (?),  Vakiflar  Carpet 
Museum,  Istanbul, 
A-217.  The  finest  surviv- 
ing small  wheel  rug, 
despite  its  condition 


major  stripes  has  been  black-brown,  its  red 
S-chain  outlined  in  ivory.  If  an  outer  guard 
stripe  ever  existed,  it  is  no  longer  present. 

This  is  the  most  notable  example  in 
America  of  the  "wheel  rugs,"2  so  char- 
acterized in  contemporary  inventories, 
which  appear  in  so  many  fifteenth-  and 
sixteenth-century  paintings  by  Italian,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese  artists 
and  which  provided  the  prototypes  for  a  busy 
manufacture  in  fifteenth-century  Spain  at 
Alcaraz  in  Murcia,  and  presumably  in  Flan- 
ders as  well.3  This  rug  actually  was  published 
long  ago  as  Spanish  by  an  authority  to  whom 
it  was  insufficiently  familiar.  The  wheel  rugs 
seem  to  be  coeval  with  the  Para-Mamluk  rugs 
(see  no.  1),  with  which  they  share  several 
features,  such  as  the  forms  of  interlaces  which 
fill  their  octagons  and,  in  certain  instances, 
their  type  of  Kufesque  border4  or  their  layout 
arrangements. 5  Coarser  and  Turkish-knotted, 
the  wheel  rugs  may  represent  a  more  purely 
commercial  level  of  production  in  the  Konya 
area  than  the  more  sophisticated,  Persian- 
knotted  Para-Mamluk  rugs. 

It  was  popular  some  years  ago  to  term 
these  rugs  "large-pattern  Holbein  rugs,"  and  it 
is  true  that  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger  intro- 
duced several  of  them  into  his  paintings.  V  \  - 
ertheless  it  is  a  continued  source  of  confusion 
to  have  rugs  of  such  widel)  different  appear- 
ance sharing  the  same  class  name.  It  would 
seem  better  to  call  these  carpets  "wheel  rugs," 
as  they  were  termed  in  the  old  inventories,  or 
panel  rugs,"  from  the  nature  of  their  designs, 
and  to  restrict  the  Holbein  name  to  the  small- 
patterned  rugs  with  one  completely  consistent 
repeat  pattern  (see  nos.  3-5),  which,  together 
with  the  somewhat  similar  "Lotto"  rugs,  may 
have  been  the  wheel  rugs'  successors  in 
fashion. 


'  See  Ellis,  1963,  pp.  3-17, 
espi  figs,  20-25. 

1  Ibid. 

'  The  Spanish  wheel  rugs 
are  well  known  ($ec  nn. 
1 -1  and  is  below)  Foi 
Flemish  production,  one 
must  turn  to  paintings 
featuring  rugs  in  which 
the  wheel  design  appears 
in  un-Anatolian  coloring 
and  with  border  patterns 
more  appropriate  for 

lilework  lli.m  lor  Turkish 
carpets  See  Hans  Mem- 
ling's  Virgin  and  Child 
Enthroned  with  Angel. 

Gemaldegolerie,  West 
Berlin,  cat.  no  538D 
(Max  J  Friedlflndcr,  Early 

Netherlandish  Vaulting, 
vol  6,  pi.  2,  Hans 
Memline  and  Gerard 

David,  trans,  Heinz 
Norden  [Leiden,  1971I, 
pi.  104,  no.  58);  Virgin 
and  Child  Enthroned,  c. 

14S0,  National  Gallery  of 

Art,  Washington,  DiC., 
no.  41  (ibid.,  pi.  104,  no. 
60);  and  Virgin  En- 
throned, c  147s,  Gapilla 
Real,  Granada  (ibid  ,  i>l 

101,  no.  55);  and,  by  .1 


follower  of  Mcmling, 
Annunciation,  Mariano 
Vicente  Collection, 
Madrid  (ibid  ,  pi. 
no.  1 10).  See  also  Gerard 
David's  triptych  The 
Virgin  Enthroned  in  the 
MusCc  dn  l  ouvre.  Paris, 
cat.  no.  22021*  (ibid.,  vol. 
6ll,  pi.  176.  no.  105);  and 
the  triptych  Presentation 
of  the  In/ant  in  the  Tem- 
ple, attributed  to  Cosvin 
van  der  VVcyden,  in  the 
Museu  National  de  Arte 
Antiga,  Lisbon,  inv.  no. 
1 287,  cat.  no.  207.  This 
type  of  rug  even  appears  m 
Spanish  art  in  a  rclable  by 

faimc  I  luguet  in  the 

Museu  d'Arl  de  Calalunva 
in  Barcelona 

*  Compare  the  border  of 

no.  1  with  the  Kufesque 

border  of  Museum  fur 

Islamische  Kunst,  West 
Berlin,  i  5516  (Erdmann, 
1970,  pi.  vim 

•  Compare  the  layout  of  no. 
1  With  that  of  Museum  of 
Turkish  and  Islamic  Art, 

Istanbul,  no.  694  (Ellis, 
1963,  p.  6,  fi»:  4) 
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Fig  2  b  Master  of  Saint 
Giles  (French),  The  Mass 

of  Saint  Giles,  c  1  joo, 

The  National  Gallery, 
London,  cat  no.  4681  A 
wheel  rug  beautifully 
reproduced  by  a  Northern 
artist 


The  few  Anatolian  wheel  rugs  that  survive 
in  Western  collections  probably  were  found  in 
southern  Europe.  Those  in  the  Museum  of 
Turkish  and  Islamic  Art  in  Istanbul  have  been 
brought  there  from  the  Mosque  of  Seyh  Baba 
Yusuf  at  Sivrihisar  in  west-central  Anatolia, 
except  for  one  rug  and  a  small  fragment  found 
at  Konya.  Several  of  the  Sivrihisar  rugs,  if  not 
all,  may  represent  local  post-sixteenth- 
century  copying.  The  most  usual  format  for 
Anatolian  wheel  rugs  was  apparently  a  single 
row  of  panels,  to  )udge  by  the  paintings  as 
well  as  the  rugs  that  survive.  The  rug  appear- 
ing to  be  the  earliest  of  this  class,  now  in 
three  pieces,  from  the  Great  Mosque  of 
Divrigi  (see  fig.  2a),  has  two  large  and  regular 
octagons  but  is  not  divided  into  panels,6  as  are 
two  somewhat  similar  rugs  from  Sivrihisar." 
Such  rugs  as  these8  offer  an  interesting  paral- 
lel with  several  Anatolian  rugs  whose  two 
octagonal  panels  display  animal  or  bird 
forms,9  which  were  perhaps  based  upon  old 
Byzantine  design  traditions. '°  The  prototypes 
of  the  wheel  rugs  with  their  elaborate  inter- 
laces, however,  may  well  be  from  central 
Asia,  and  their  panel  arrangement  may  have 
common  ancestry  with  several  eastern  Turke- 
stan rug  types  represented  by  examples  of  far 
more  recent  date. 1 ' 

Wheel  rugs  with  three  panels,  their  octa- 
gons more  compressed,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
collections  of  the  Textile  Museum,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,12  and  the  Museum  fur  Islamische 
Kunst.  West  Berlin.1'  Spanish-made  exam- 
ples might  have  more  than  three  panels  in 
one  row'4  or  at  least  three  rows  of  panels, 1  s 
but  if  such  formats  existed  among  the  Anato- 
lian rugs  there  are  no  known  survivors,  unless 
one  elects  to  include  a  more  complex  rug 
with  four  large  panels  among  rows  of  small 
octagons,  in  West  Berlin. 16  This  does  not 
exhaust  the  list  of  variations.  As  in  the  Para- 


Mamluk  rugs  (see  no.  1),  large  panels  might 
be  made  to  alternate  with  pairs  of  small  panels 
or  octagons  in  2-1-2'"  and  2- 1-2-1 -2 "s  ar- 
rangements among  the  Sivrihisar  rugs;  2-1-1-2 
in  another;19  and  at  least  at  the  present  time 
in  a  reduced  rug  with  star-shaped  panels  at 
Munich.20 

This  wheel  rug  is  a  particular  study  in 
interlaces.  The  relationships  of  the  stars-and- 
bars  interlaces  within  the  octagons  have  been 
followed  in  a  specific  article.21  The  simple 
basketry  interweave  in  the  corners  of  the  pan- 
els is  seen,  in  a  varied  form,  in  one  of  the 
surviving  Anatolian  examples,22  but  it  is  rife 
among  the  Spanish  copies23  and  occurs  in 
several  of  the  rugs  in  paintings.24  The  border 
again  is  an  interlace,  a  rather  unusual  one,  its 
quatrefoiled.  alternating  figures  related  to 
plaitwork  figures  in  the  borders  of  several  of 
the  "Holbein"  rugs.2^  The  inner  border  stripe, 
which  here  serves  also  as  a  divider  between 
the  panels,  is  not  seen  on  other  Turkish  rugs, 
but  it  was  taken  up  in  sixteenth-century  Al-  ' 
caraz  and  seventeenth-century  Cuenca  rugs 
from  Spain,26  and  even  makes  its  appearance 
m  a  late  Italian  copy2"  of  a  Spanish  rug. 

It  is  not  clear  why  the  wheel  rugs  have 
been  ascribed  to  western  Anatolia,  specifically 
to  Bergama,  by  German  and  other  scholars.  ' 
The  close  relationship  of  the  interlaces  which 
hll  the  wheels  to  the  similarly  placed  inter- 
laces of  several  of  the  Para-Mamluk  rugs  (see 
no.  1)  and  the  appearance  of  common  border 
stripes  in  certain  wheel  rugs  and  in  several 
Holbein"  rugs  suggest  that  the  three  groups 
may  have  originated  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood although  technical  differences  indicate 
that  the  manufactories  were  not  the  same. 
I  he  Konya-Karaman  district  is  suggested,  in 
view  of  the  historic  fondness  of  the  Sel,uks  for 
inscribed  bands  of  inscription  in  their  archi- 
tectural ornament,  and  considering  that  wheel 
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and  "Holbein"  carpet  fragments  have  been 
found  at  Konya.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
the  influences  and  designs  might  have  spread 
by  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  westward  by 
way  of  Sivrihisar  and  Eskishehir.  It  may  yet 
be  found  that  the  Konya-Karaman  area  had 
been  the  source  of  plaitwork  borders  in  gen- 
eral as  used  in  Anatolian  rug  designing,  al- 
though surely  many  examples  were  eventually 
produced  elsewhere. 

PUBLISHED 

Migeon,  1907,  fig  462.  Kiihnel,  1924,  pi.  153;  Ricf- 
stahl,  1926,  rcpro.  p.  98;  Elkins,  1944,  repro  p.  25; 
Ellis,  1963,  p.  8,  fig.  9;  Dimand,  1964,  p.  349,  fig.  12; 
Dimand  and  Mailey,  1973,  P-  l79»  fig  1 51;  Sherrill, 
1974,  p  535,  fig  4;  Ellis,  1978,  "Philadelphia,"  p.  35, 
fig.  14;  King  and  Sylvester,  1 983 ,  -p.  27,  fig  28 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size;  8'4"  v  x  4 ' 5 V2"  h  (254  x  136  cm) 

Warp.  Wool  or  goat  hair,  Z2S,  ivory.  Alternate  warps 

slightly  depressed. 
Weft.  Wool,  Z,  ivory,  dyed  unevenly  rose  to  light  rust 

red,  X2 

Pile-  Wool,  2Z,  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Gordes  knot- 
ting, pulled  to  the  left,  h  7,  7 1/2,  v  8'/2.  8 
(56  knots  per  sq.  in.). 

Ends:  Cut 

Sides:  Cut 

Condition:  All  edges  missing.  Rewoven  holes  on  center 
line.  Much  replacement  pile,  now  discolored 
Black-brown  outlines  have  largely  eroded  out.  Rug 
now  appears  weak  in  coloring,  although  mpamting 
has  helped.  Back  not  seen  by  author. 

Quality.  Ordinary.  Now  loose. 

Pile  colors.  Ivory,  black-brown,  rosy  brick  red,  light 
yellow,  light  medium  blue-green,  light  medium 
blue,  variable  violet 

PROVENANCE 

Friedrich  Sarrc  Collection,  Berlin 


6  Compare  the  very  degen- 
erate version  in  the 
Islamisches  Museum,  East 
Berlin,  1.29  (Erdmann. 
i960,  fig.  37). 

Museum  of  Turkish  and 
Islamic  Art,  no.  700 
(Ellis,  1963,  p.  9,  fig.  1 1 
lincorrectly  published  as 
no  701 1);  and  no.  704 
(Dimand  and  Mailey, 
'975.  P  i79.  fig  152) 
8  Several  of  the  best-known 
representations  of  Anato- 
lian wheel  rugs  appear  in 
paintings  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London  The 
Mass  of  Saint  Giles  1  sec- 
fig,  ib);  Hans  I  lolbein's 
Ambassadors,  1533  (Lon- 
don, The  National  Gal- 
lery. Illustrated  General 
Catalogue  |  London, 
1973I,  pp.  320,  321,  no. 
131 4);  Carlo  Cnvelli's 
altarpiece  The  Annuncia- 
tion w  ith  Saint  Emidius. 
i486  (ibid  ,  p.  160.  no 
739);  and  Jacopo  Bassanos 
Purification  of  the  Temple 
(ibid  ,  pp.  19,  20,  no 
228)  The  latter  shows  a 
rug  which  Bassano  illus- 
trated repeatedly  in  his 
works,  including  two 
Expulsions  of  the  Mer- 
chants from  the  Temple 
in  the  Museo  Nacional 
del  Prado,  Madrid,  and 
a  Presentation  in  the 
Palazzo  Ducale,  Venice 
Other  paintings  in  which 
wheel  rugs  are  portrayed 
include  Madonna  and 
Child  Enthroned  with 
Saints  \ohn,  Thomas,  and 
Dominic  and  the  Arch- 
angel Michael,  by  the 
Luccbese  Master  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception, 
late  fifteenth  century,  in 
the  Philadelphia  Museum 


of  Art.  F38- 1- 39;  Samf 
George  with  Banner,  by 
the  Spanish  Master  of  the 
Visitation,  c.  1 500,  in  the 
Art  institute  of  Chicago, 
303A  (Kiihnel,  1030,  p. 
419.  fig  5);  and  a  por- 
trait of  1643  by  the 
Dutch  artist  Jakob 
Adriaensz  Backer  m  the 
Geiniildegalene.  East 
Berlin,  cat.  no  810. 

9  A  rug  with  dragon  and 
phoenix  m  the  Islamisches 
Museum.  East  Berlin,  1  4 
(Erdmann,  i960,  p.  68. 
fig.  1 5);  a  rug  from  a 
church  at  Marby, 
lamtland,  Sweden,  in  the 
Statens  Histonska  Mu- 
seum. Stockholm  (ibid., 
p.  68,  fig.  16);  and  an- 
other in  the  Vakiflar 
Carpet  Museum,  Istanbul 
(Acar,  1972,  front  cover) 
Rugs  similarly  planned 
but  with  a  greater  number 
of  panels  and  usually  w  ith 
minimal  borders  are  seen 
frequently  111  fourteenth- 
century  Italian  paintings 
(see  Erdmann,  i960,  figs. 
8-10,  12;  and  Mills.  1978, 
"Animal  Carpets"),  al- 
though the  rugs  in  these 
paintings  are  dissimilar  to 
the  surviving  rugs  in  their 
details 

10  Sec  Erdmann,  1970.  figs 
3'-34 

"  See  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London, 
1474-1883  (Schurmann, 
1969,  p  163,  pi  87);  and 
Bidder,  1964.  p.  55. 
fig  7.  P  58.  fig  8a. 

IJR34.2.i  (formerly  Ri  .  107) 
(Ellis.  1963.  p.  8,  fig.  8). 


11  83.522  (Ellis.  1963,  p.  9, 
fig.  10);  and  79.110, 
apparently  a  late  rug.  Eor 
a  very  late,  surviving  rug 
of  this  type,  see  Led.u  s 
and  Sziitsnc,  1963,  fig. 
33 

u  Swiss  private  collection 
(Kiihnel.  1930.  p.  417. 
fig.  3);  and  the  Textile 
Museum,  1144:1  (for- 
merly 1184  11)  (Kiihnel 
and  Bellinger.  1953,  pis. 
xvi,  xvii).  Both  have 
probably  been  reduced  in 
length  and  may  have 
come  from  the  same  long 
strip 

,?  A  rug  in  Europe,  perhaps 
already  reduced  to  three- 
rows  of  five  panels  and 
more  recently  subdivided, 
a  rug  with  three  rows  of 
six  panels  in  the  Cleve- 
land Museum  of  Art, 

52,51 1  (Erdmann,  1970, 
fig.  269);  and  two  rugs 
with  two  rows  of  four 
panels,  one  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art, 
New  York,  53.79 
(Dimand  and  Mailcy, 
•973.  P  257.  H-  221); 

and  another  in  the  St. 
Louis  Art  Museum, 
122.29  (possibly  reduced) 
(Dimand,  1935,  pi  xni 

1 '  Museum  ftir  Islarmsclic 
Kunst,  1  5526  1  Ellis, 
1963,  p.  7,  fig.  7).  The 
most  elaborate  develop- 
ment of  this  type  is  seen  in 
a  Spanish  carpet  with 
three  rows  of  ten  large 
panels  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum, 
T.  104-191 2  (Campana, 
1966,  pi  20  [detail)).  A 
small  fragment  of  a  rug 
with  panels  of  octagons  of 
three  sizes  was  in  the 
collection  of  Count 
Welc/eck  (Eerrandis 


Torres,  1933,  ill  x,  no 

13)  Fragments  of  a 

Turkish  prototype  are  in 

the  Institute  de  \  olencia 

ilc  Don  Juan  .mil  the 
Museo  Arqueologico 
Nacional  (110  3),  both  in 
Madrid 

Museum  of  Turkish  .mil 
Islamic  Art,  no  694 
(Dimand  and  Mailey, 

1973.  p.  181,  fig  154). 

I  lie  borders  of  this  nig 
show  interesting  relation' 
ships  with  those  of  the 
two-panel  rug  in  Holbein's 
Ambassadors  (see  n.  8 
above),  and  .1  "Holbein" 
rug  111  East  Berlin  (Bode 
and  KUlinel,  h;s8.  pi.  1 1 
18  Museum  of  Turkish  and 
Islamic  Art,  no  .((>8 
(Akurgal,  Mango,  and 

Ettinghausen,  1966. 

rcpro  p.  215;  Erdmann, 
i960,  p  70.  fig.  41 

(detail)). 

"'  Museum  of  I  urkish  and 
Islamic  Art.  no.  701 
(Ellis,  1963.  p,  10,  fig,  12 
lincorrectly  published  is 

no.  700I). 

10  Bayerischcs  National- 

museum,  Munich, 
10/294  (Erdmann,  1960, 
f'g  -IS) 
"  Sec  Ellis,  1963. 

"  Museum  of  I  urkish  and 
Islamic  Art,  no  704 
(Dimand  and  Mailey, 
•973.  P  179.  fig.  1  5*> 
:i  See  1111.  14  and  1 5  above 
24  See  The  Mass  of  Saint 
Giles.  The  Ambassadors, 
The  Annunciation  with 
Saml  Emidius.  and  Saint 
George  with  Banner,  cited 
111  11  8  above. 


'  Foi  example,  Museum  of 
Turkish  and  Islamic  Art, 

no.  303  (Erdmann,  1970, 

fig.  46);  and  a  rug  111  the 

Whei  Collection  (Mills, 

1.5)78,  "Holbein."  pi  ml 

Formerly  in  the  Ungor 
Endre  Collection  (frag- 
ment) 

:"  Sec  Erdmann,  1970,  fig. 
285. 
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"Holbein"  Rug 

Konya  (?),  Anatolia 
Sixteenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 
55-65-4 


1  Galleria  Nazionale  d'Arte 
Antica,  Rome  (Campana, 

"945.  fig  1 8).  Sec  also 
Mills.  1978.  "Holbein," 

nos  23.  28.  29, 
:  See  Briggs,  1940,  figs.  22. 

25.  37.  41.  42 
*  Sec  Grote-Mascnbalg, 

1925,  pi  1 16;  Bidder, 

1064.  pi  xn-2.  ScliOr- 

mann,  1969,  p.  1 59,  p|. 

83;  .mil  Milhofer,  1968,  pi 

10. 

'  Islamisches  Museum,  Easl 

Berlin,  i  26  (Bode  .11  id 

Kdhnel,  1958,  repro.  opp, 
p.  32). 

1  F01  example,  .1  "I  lolbein" 
rug  in  the  Museum  (no  5); 

the  rug  cited  111  11  4  above, 
and  fig  5b, 

6  Muzeul  Brukenthalj  Sibiu 

(V6gh  and  Liver.  1977,  p|. 

1.  Schmutzler,  193?,  pi 

10);  two  rugs  at  Mediasb 
1  see  fig  4b);  and  Bistritz 
church,  no  39, 


This  is  an  extremely  battered  carpet,  with  the 
original  coloring  of  details  difficult  to  deter- 
mine through  the  sheer  amount  of  rcweaving 
and  reknotting.  The  patterns  of  the  field  and 
(he  border  stripe  are  the  same  as  in  another 
"Holbein"  rug  in  the  collection  (no.  4).  Here, 
however,  the  field  surface  is  divided  into 
square  panels,  alternately  dark  blue  and  brick 
red,  along  lines  which  bisect  the  arabesque 
quatrefoils.  Consistent  counterchange  of  col- 
ors affects  the  hues  of  every  element. 

Upon  each  blue  panel  is  a  red  octagon 
with  a  black-brown  knotted  outline.  The  octa- 
gon is  centered  by  a  star  rosette  with  petals 
alternately  red  and  violet  within  an  ivory  octa- 
gon. The  small  star  octagons  above,  below, 
and  beside  the  central  octagon  are  red  and 
dark  medium  blue  on  ivory,  as  is  usual  to  the 
"Holbein"  pattern.  The  arabesques  which 
form  the  quatrefoil  are  black-brown,  outlined 
in  dull  red;  the  outer  arabesques  are  bright 
red,  outlined  with  dull  red.  The  reserves 
u  ithin  the  quatrefoil  lobes  are  dark  medium 
blue. 

Upon  each  red  panel  an  ivory  octagon  has 
a  black-brown  knotted  outline.  At  its  center 
an  interlace  combines  a  red  star  and  a  dark 
blue  octagon  about  a  violet  and  green  star. 
The  small  star  octagons  are  like  those  in  the 
blue  panels.  The  arabesques  that  form  the 
quatrefoil  are  green,  outlined  with  black- 
brown;  the  outer  ones  are  light  blue,  outlined 
m  black-brown.  The  reserves  are  red.  Occa- 
sional variations  occur,  such  as  a  light  blue 
knotted  outline  in  a  blue  panel. 

The  dull  red  main  border  has  a  standard 
blind  ribbon  plaitwork  in  ivorv,  with  details  in 
dark  medium  blue,  light  blue,  and  green.  On 
the  red  inner  guard  stripe  is  a  ribbon  vine  in 
green  and  light  blue.  The  red  outer  guard 
stripe  is  a  modern  addition. 


This  may  be  the  only  example  in  an 
American  collection  of  a  "Holbein"  rug  that 
shows  color  counterchange  in  panels  with 
differing  ground  colors.  Strange  to  say,  the 
majority  of  the  "Holbein"  rugs  in  Western 
European  collections  show  this  counter- 
change  in  red  and  dark  blue  or  dark  green, 
while  those  in  Hungary  and  Transylvanian 
Romania  have  solid  dark  blue,  dark  green,  or 
red  grounds,  like  most  of  those  in  America.  A 
red  ground  color  is  unusual  in  a  "Holbein" 
rug.  In  the  paintings  most  of  the  rugs  have 
monochrome  grounds;  a  male  portrait  by 
Dosso  Dossi  offers  a  counterchange. 1  Color 
counterchange  is  known  to  be  an  old  practice 
from  the  frequency  of  its  appearance  among 
the  rugs  in  Timund  Persian  miniature 
paintings.2  A  similar  effect  is  created  by  the 
colorings  which  have  been  given  to  design 
elements,  if  not  the  grounds  of  panels  them- 
selves, in  semi-antique  "coffered"  rugs  from 
Chinese  Turkestan,  ^  which  might  be  distantly 
related. 

The  greater  variety  and  liveliness  of  effect 
that  result  from  the  additional  color  contrasts 
produced  by  such  counterchanges  make  this 
method  preferable  for  the  ornamentation  of 
large  carpets.  Examples  in  European  collec- 
tions show  as  many  as  seven  rows  of  fifteen- 
plus  panels  in  one  case,  and  seven  rows  of 
thirteen  in  another  rug  which  has.  even  so 
been  reduced  m  length.  Only  one  complete 
Holbein  rug  with  a  counterchanged  field-* 
does  not  have  the  blind  interlace  border 
There  seems  no  clear  reason  to  believe  that 
they  have  come  from  a  center  other  than  the 
one  that  produced  the  rugs  with  monochrome 
grounds. 

The  "Holbein"  carpets,  particularly  the 
larger  ones,  give  the  impression  of  having 
been  commercial  products,  exported  freely  to 
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Italy  and  Spain,  together  with  the  somewhat 
later  carpets  in  the  "Lotto"  pattern,  as  that 
became  the  fashion.  The  largest  survivors 
seem  to  have  an  Italian  background,  such  as 
Barbieri  in  Genoa,  Loewi  in  Venice,  or  the 
Pisa  Collection.  Most  of  the  smaller  rugs 
agree  so  closely  in  nature  that  one  concludes 
their  source  to  have  been  the  same.  In  only  a 
few  aberrant  pieces  may  we  think  of  indepen- 
dent, cottage  industry. s  Some  of  these  pieces 
apparently  have  come  to  light  in  Transylva- 
nia/1 It  may  be  that  few  rugs  other  than  frag- 
ments have  come  from  the  Anatolian 
mosques. 

PUBLISHED 

Philadelphia.  1Q19.  p.  3s.  no  49;  Sherrill,  19-4.  p. 
540,  fig.  10 

EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  9 '3"  v  x  4'i  1 '/:"  h  (282  x  1 51  cm) 

Warp;  Wool  or  goat  hair,  Z2S,  ivory.  Alternate  warps 

slightly  depressed. 
Weft:  Wool,  z,  ivory,  dyed  a  good  red  toward  top.  light 

red  at  bottom,  X2.  One  diagonal  line  of  weft  return 

visible. 

Pile:  Wool.  2Z,  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Gordcs  knot- 
ting, pulled  slightly  to  the  left  h  8,  v  10  (80  knots 
per  sq.  in.). 

Ends.  Rewoven 

Sides.  Rewoven 

Condition:  Very  poor.  All  sides  rebuilt.  Many  holes 
rewoven,  colors  now  faded.  Much  replacement  of 
knots  in  coloring  which  now  is  changed.  Back 
appears  very  weathered 

Quality:  Ordinary.  Flexible. 

Pde  colors:  Ivor)',  black-brown,  brick  red.  dull  light  red, 
dark  medium  green,  dark  blue,  dark  medium  blue, 
light  blue,  dark  violet  Violet  is  abrashed  with 
violet-brown,  and  has  generally  eroded  and  been 
reknotted. 
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"Holbein"  Rug 

Konya  (?),  Anatolia,  or  W'allachia,  Romania 

S ix teen th-seven teen th  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 

55-65-1 


The  characteristic,  delicate,  lacy  repeat  pat- 
tern that  has  been  named  for  Hans  Holbein 
the  Younger,  who  reproduced  it  in  a  painting, 
is  here  displayed  upon  a  dark  green  field. 
That  is,  the  first  effect  is  dark  green,  but  this 
is  a  variable  ground  color,  ranging  from  a 
dark  greenish  blue  at  the  top  through  grayed 
olive  to  a  dark  gray-green  at  the  bottom  of  the 
field.  The  pattern  presents,  in  staggered  rows, 
first  a  line  of  octagonal  figures  with  knotted 
outlines,  then  a  line  of  quatrefoils  formed  by 
split  arabesques.  Additional  split  arabesques 
that  project  from  the  quatrefoil  form  a  sort  of 
chaplet  that  surrounds  it.  Occupying  the 
spaces  above,  below,  and  beside  each  octagon 
is  a  sixteen-pointed  star  form  within  its  own 
small,  white  octagonal  contour.  All  these  are 
standard  features  for  this  type. 

Three  of  the  six  octagons  in  the  field  of 
this  rug  have  a  black-brown  knotted  outline, 
edged  with  dull  red.  The  area  within  each  of 
these  three  octagons  is  parti-colored  ivory  and 
bright  or  dull  red.  The  central  interlaces  are 
composed  of  dull  red  or  abrashed  blue  crosses 
and  light  blue,  or  blue  and  ivory  turned 
crosses  around  a  varicolored  star.  The  other 
three  octagons  offer  a  dull  red  knotted  out- 
line, edged  with  black-brown.  The  area 
within  is  parti-colored  medium  blue  and  or- 
ange or  orange  and  ivory.  The  interlaced 
crosses  are  ivory,  the  turned  ones  bright  or 
dull  red.  In  the  upper  four  octagons  the  stars 
within  the  interlaces  contain  little  rectangles, 
which  is  unusual  for  the  "Holbein*'  pattern. 
One  expects  a  simple  star.  The  coloring  of  the 
arabesque  quatrefoils  is  too  harlequin  for 
proper  description.  Those  arabesques  which 
form  the  figure  itself  may  be  bright  red  and 
ivory;  the  outer  ring  dull  red.  Again,  the  inner 


set  may  be  black-brown;  the  outer  a  varicolor 
of  orange,  ivory,  medium  blue,  and  both 
reds.  The  reserves  within  the  quatrefoils  arc 
motley,  in  combinations  ol  u  Llov\  medium 
blue,  bright  red,  and  ivory. 

The  dull  red  main  border  stripe  shows  a 
"blind"  arrangement  of  interlaced  ivory  bands 
with  black-brown  outlining  and  touches  of 
blue  and  yellow.  In  the  lower  run  the  drafting 
has  become  very  erratic  toward  the  right  side. 
The  interlace  has  not  been  arranged  in  the 
usual  manner  for  Turkish  borders,  which  is  to 
extend  all  the  way  across,  with  the  interlaces 
of  the  side  runs  starting  from  its  upper  side. 
The  outer  guard  stripe  is  a  variable,  dull  light 
orange.  At  its  sides  this  stripe  is  ornamented 
with  a  chain  of  angular  S-forms  in  black- 
brown  and  red,  connected  by  little  squares  in 
medium  blue.  At  the  ends  this  chain  is  re- 
placed by  a  simple  red  and  medium  blue  rib- 
bon vine.  There  is  no  inner  guard  stripe  other 
than  a  narrow  checkered  stepping  in  black- 
brown  and  orange. 

I  kins  Holbein  the  Younger  illustrated  a 
rug  in  this  pattern  as  a  table  cover  in  his  por- 
trait of  the  young  merchant,  Gcorg  Cisze,  in 
1532.'  Upon  this  basis  it  has  been  called  the 
"small-scale  Holbein"  pattern,  or  merely  the 
"Holbein"  pattern.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
this  pattern  had  been  current  far  earlier,  as 
seen  in  a  decayed  fresco  of  1451  by  Picro 
della  Francesca  in  the  cathedral  at  Rimini.2 
Rugs  which  employ  the  same  pattern  appear 
in  a  number  of  late  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth- 
century  Italian  paintings. ?  Some  look  as  if 
they  might  have  been  locally  made  copies.4 
The  pattern  had  gone  quite  out  of  style 
among  the  artists  by  the  year  1604,  when  two 
versions  of  the  Somerset  House  Conference  of 


1  CemSldegalerie,  Wcsl 
Berlin,  oil  no.  586  iVialc 
Ferrero.  iq6<).  pi.  jz) 
F01  specific  studies  df  tins 
class  of  rug,  see  Scheune- 
mann,  1958;  Mills.  1978, 
"Holbein";  Ellis,  1985; 
.iihI  I  lhs,  Lq86. 

:  Sigismondo  Malatesta 
Kneeling  before  I  lis  Patron 
Sana.  Tempio  Malate- 
stiano.  Rimini  (Kenneth 
Clark.  Piero  delta  Fran- 
cesco I  London,  1951),  p. 
204.  pis.  23-26). 

J  Dosso  Dossi,  Male  Por- 
trait, Galleria  Nazionale 
d'Arte  Antica,  Rome 
(Campana,  1941;.  fig.  18); 
I-oren/o  di  Crcdi,  Ma- 
donna with  Saints  John 
the  fiafjtist  and  Zeno, 
Cathedral  of  l'islma  lihid  , 
fig.  14);  CI11rland.no, 
Madonna.  Musco  e 
Cailcric  Na/ionali  di 
Capodimonte,  Naples 
(ibid  .  fig,  12);  and  Raf- 
faelino  del  Carbo,  Ma- 
donna with  Saints, 
formerly  in  the  Cemalde- 
(•alene.  Sfaathche  Mu- 
seen,  Berlin,  cat  no.  98 
(destroyed.  World  War  il 
[Erdmann,  i960,  fig  20)). 
In  Cermany  P.  Cartncr 
illustrated  "llolbcin"- 
pattemed  rugs  in  por- 
traits of  1530  and  1531, 
now  in  the  Baycfisches 
Natioiialmuseum  in 
Munich  (r,  28.  n.637) 


Mem. K  it  van  ( )rle) 

glinted  one  such  rug  very 
accuratel)  in  his  Virgin 
and  Child  of  1522,  now  in 
the  Musco  Nacional  del 
Prado,  Madrid  (Mnrgatel 
Whinney,  i.arlv  Flemish 

Painting  I  New  York, 
1968),  pi  96),  f  or  the 
most  recent  studies  of 
"Holbein"  runs  in  paint- 
ings see  Mills.  1978, 
"Holbein",  and  Pinnei 
and  Staugcr,  197S 

*  Sec  Pintoricchio,  Enea 
Piccolomini  Holds  a 
Conned  at  Mantua, 
Libreria  Piccolomini, 

Cathedral  of  Siena  (Enzo 
Carh,  //  Pintoricchio 
[Milan,  i960],  pi.  137); 
Ambrogio  Borgognouc, 
Enthroned  Madonna  and 
Child  with  Saints,  fur 
merly  111  the  Ccinaldc- 
galerie,  Berlin  (destroyed, 
World  War  II  [Berlin, 
Staatliche  Musccn. 

(  iein,ild<  galcm    /  )ie 
Cemaldenalene  Die 
italienischen  Meisler  13 
bis  1 5  Jahrhunderl 
(Berlin,  1930).  p  20,  no. 
52));  Francesco  Bissolo. 
Madonna,  Church  of  SS 
( .im.iinn  c  Pablo,  Venice, 
and  Viltore  Carpaccio, 
History  of  Saint  Ursula, 
Calient-  dcH'Accadcmia, 

Venice  (Campana,  1945, 
fig-  20) 
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Fig.  4a    Juan  Pahtoja  de 
la  Cruz  (Spanish,  1551- 
1608),  The  Somerset 
House  Conference,  1604, 
o/V  on  canvas.  National 
Maritime  Museum, 
Greenwich,  1936-4],  A 
large  "Holbein"  rug  covers 
the  table  between  the 
conferees 


Fig-  4b    "Holbein"  rug, 
Wallachia,  Romania  (?), 
sixteenth  century,  city 
parish  church,  Mediash, 
Romania,  no.  12.  An 
example  of  playful  color 
distribution,  with  an 
unusual  main  border 
pattern 


that  year  show  a  large  carpet  of  this  sort  cover- 
ing the  long  conference  table  (see  fig.  4a).  5 

This  pattern  was  probably  not  invented  in 
western  Anatolia  but  imported  by  the  Turks, 
as  were  so  many  other  endless  repeat  patterns, 
from  central  Asia.  Closely  related  designs, 
showing  octagons  with  knotted  outlines,  can 
be  found  in  Timurid  Persian  miniature  paint- 
ings,6 and  an  apparent  kinship  continued 
until  recent  times  in  the  chief  motif,  or  gul, 
of  the  rugs  of  the  Salor  tribe  of  Turkomans.7 
A  more  distant  relationship  may  be  seen  in  a 
rug  that  has  been  represented  in  a  Chinese 
"ancestor  portrait"  in  the  Etnografiska  Museet 
at  Stockholm. 

The  source  or  sources  of  the  "Holbein" 
rugs  are  not  known,  although  they  have  re- 
peatedly been  ascribed  to  Ushak.  The  great 
majority,  both  among  the  rugs  themselves  and 
those  in  the  paintings,  have  interlaced  ribbon 
borders  which  are  blind,  except  for  a  few  early 
examples  which,  being  open,  resemble  florid 
Kufic  lettering.8  The  two  fragments  in  the 
Museum  of  Turkish  and  Islamic  Art  in  Istan- 
bul9 were  both  found  at  Konya.  It  seems  pos- 
sible, considering  the  Seljuk  fondness  for 
inscription  bands  in  their  architecture,  that 
they  would  have  early  incorporated  this  fea- 
ture into  their  rug  designs  and  that  the  Anato- 
lian rugs  with  Kufesque  and  other  plaitwork 
borders,  including  the  "Holbein"  rugs,  were 
products  of  the  Konya  area  primarily.  Via  the 
port  of  Alanya  they  would  have  been  exported 
with  little  difficulty  to  southern  Europe. 

This  carpet,  and  another  in  the  Museum 
as  well  (no.  3),  have  been  provided  with  the 
same  "blind"  form  of  plaited  border  that  is 
seen  in  the  Gisze  and  Somerset  House  Con- 
ference paintings.  The  broken  colors  of  the 


octagons  are  found  in  few  other  "Holbein" 
rugs,  including  the  third  in  the  collection  (no. 
5),  as  well  as  a  carpet  in  the  Evangelical 
church  at  Mediash  in  Transylvania  (fig.  4b), 
one  in  the  Museum  of  Applied  Arts  at  Buda- 
pest,10 and  a  large  rug  at  the  Caramoor  Cen- 
ter in  Katonah,  New  York  1 1 

The  inner  guard  stripe  is  frequently  omit- 
ted among  the  earlier  "church"  rugs  of  south- 
eastern Europe,  especially  those  in  the 
"Lotto"  and  "bird"  patterns.  This  peculiarity 
may  have  extended  to  the  older  "Holbein" 
pattern  as  practiced  by  the  same  weavers  in 
the  same  area,  now  southern  Romania. 12 
Taken  with  the  survival  of  an  unusual 
amount  of  kilims  and  the  presence  of  loop- 
attached  selvage,  which  seems  to  be  a  peculi- 
arly southeastern  European  feature,1'  a  series 
of  hints  unfolds  that  suggests  that  this  rug  is  a 
contemporary  copy  of  an  Anatolian  rug  pat- 
tern, executed  in  European  Turkey.  Whether 
the  various  border  irregularities  and  the  some- 
what erratic  colorings  among  the  arabesque 
secondary  motifs  point  in  the  same  direction, 
it  is  too  early  to  judge,  lacking  adequate  com- 
parative material. 

Color  quarter! ngs  of  motifs  can  also  be 
seen  among  the  various  seventeenth-century 
carpet  designs  of  Ushak  in  Anatolia.  Such 
quarterings  are  of  course  well  known  in  the 
popular  rug  weavings  of  the  Turkomans,  pro- 
duced in  Turkestan,  the  ancestral  source  of 
the  Turks  as  a  people.  The  whimsical  han- 
dling of  several  colors  within  the  octagons  of 
this  rug  may  remind  one  of  the  ground  color- 
ing of  semi-antique  Ersari  carpets,  which  is 
apt  to  switch  capriciously  from  medium  blue 
to  light  blue  or  to  brown 


The  survival  of  so  much  of  the  kilim  and 
the  original  side  finish  and  the  confusion  of 
border  patterns  seem  to  suggest  a  rather  late 
date  for  this  rug,  perhaps  the  early  seven- 
teenth century,  the  pattern  having  logically 
continued  in  use  in  the  Balkans  for  some 
years  after  it  had  been  abandoned  in  Anatolia. 

PUBLISH  E  D 

Valentiner,  1910,  p.  12,  no.  9 

EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  5 '4"  v  x  3' 5"  h  (162  x  104  cm) 

Warp  Wool,  Z2S,  ivory,  several  barbcrpolcs  in  r  1  t;l it- 
hand  selvage.  Alternate  warps  slightly  depressed. 

Weft:  Wool,  z,  ivory,  dyed  light  red,  X2,  occasionally 
X3  or  X4  at  the  sides  to  even  up  the  weaving.  Promi- 
nent diagonal  lines  of  weft  return. 

Pile:  Wool,  2Z.  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Gordcs  knot- 
ting, pulled  slightly  to  the  left,  h  -jVi,  8,  v  10,  1 1 
(75  to  90  knots  per  sq  in.  I 

Ends:  Top:  '/■»"  of  Z  brown  wool,  then  2"  of  z  red  wool 
kilim.  Bottom:  }  shoots  of  2Z  brown  wool,  then  2" 
of  z  red  wool  kilim. 

Sides:  4-cord  Z2S  red  wool  selvage  on  doubles.  Weft 
returned  in  surface  loops  beyond  innermost  cord. 
Covered  with  new  tapes. 

Condition  Several  small  holes.  Areas  of  pile  missing 
Back  appears  fairly  weathered. 

Quality.  Ordinary  flexible. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  tan  (abrash  of  orange'), 
medium  bright  red,  light  medium  dull  red,  variable 
light  orange,  rather  bright  yellow,  very  variable  dark 
green,  variable  medium  blue,  variable  light  blue. 
The  dull  red  is  darker  at  the  top  of  the  rug. 


?  Another  version  (arlisl 

unknown,  formerly  attrib- 
uted to  Marcus  Gheeraerts 
the  Younger)  is  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery, 
London,  no.  665  (Bode 
iind  Kiihnel,  msS,  fig.  n; 
London,  The  National 
Portiait  Gallery,  /  udot  & 

Jacobean  Portraits  (Lon- 
don, 1069),  vol.  1,  pp. 
?5«-53.  no.  665). 
('  See  Briggs,  1040,  figs.  53, 
$4  Studv  of  early  rug 
fragments,  such  as  Mu- 
seum of  Turkish  and 
Islamic  Art,  Istanbul,  no. 

(F.rdmanu.  1970,  fig. 
46),  ,ind  Islamisches 

Museum,  Last  Berlin, 
1.6737  (ibid  .  fig  184), 
and  the  paintings  suggests 
that  the  earlier  "I  lolbein" 
rugs  had  more  regular 
octagons  and  elongated 
quatrefoil  elements,  and 
thai  these  forms  tended  to 
become  compressed  111  the 
later  production 

'  Sec  Reed,  1966,  110s.  1-3. 
8  See  Erdmann,  1970,  figs. 

46,  1S4;  and  Maekic, 
1973.  p.  31.  no.  25.  The 
rug  with  an  open  Ku- 
fesque  border  in  Andrea 
Mantegna's  Madonna  in 
the  Church  of  S.  Zcno 
Maggiore,  Verona,  may 
have  been  painted  from  .111 
Italian-made  copy  Note- 
that  the  kilims  are  shown 
at  the  sides,  not  at  the 
ends  (Campana,  1945,  fig 
nl 

'  No.  303  (Eidmann,  1970, 
fig  46);  and  no.  627  (Atil, 
1984,  p.  156,  fig.  4). 


'°  See  fig.  sb.  The  octagons 
are  neatly  quartered  in 
countercharge  as  in  the 

i;uls  ol  many  I  urkoiuau 

rugs.  This  mg,  too,  gives 

the  iiiipiesMr.ii  o|  late,  but 
not  modem,  production 

"  Caramooi  Center  for 

Music  and  the  \rls,  Iih  . 
formerly  with  Adolf 
Locwi,  Venice,  no.  6494. 
This  carpel  shows  si\ 

octagons  across  with  nine 
111  eac  h  row  and  has  a 
blind  plaitwork  border 
,:  It  is  assumed  that  nearly 
all  of  the  "c  hurch"  rugs 
were  woven  .is  a  house 

industry  operating  m 

Wallacllia  and  perhaps 
part  of  Moldavia,  from 
which  the)  were  imported 

into  Transylvania  for 

ready  sale   I  hose  districts 
were  firml)  undei  Turkish 
rule  at  the  lime,  while 
I  ransvlvama  was  quasi 
independent    The  latci 
production  seems  clearly 

different  from  anything 
produced  in  Anatolia;  the 
earlier  seems  to  have 
copied  Anatolian  exam- 
ples with  varying  fidelity 
Lor  the  present  this  inter- 
pretation is  unproved 
theory  based  011  subjective 
examination  of  many 
rugs  It  awaits  verification 

from  Romanian  historic 

sources  and,  even  more, 
through  the  testing  of  the 

materials  to  determine 

whether  they  represent  the 
wool  of  sheep  which 
foraged  111  that  area  or  111 
various  parts  of  Anatolian 
Turkey. 


'  •  I  Ins  technique  nppi  m  1  to 

have  been  adopted  from 
Ushak  in  Anatolia,  sug- 
gesting that  weavers  from 
that  town  had  been 
brOUglll  to  the  Balkans  to 
initiate  the  weaving 
enterprise  there- 


I  U  l(  K  I  S  H    <;  A  U  I'  E  I  S 
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'Holbein'  Rug 


Wallachia,  Romania,  or  possibly 
central  Anatolia 

Seventeenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 
55-6S-5 


The  field  of  this  very  unusual  rug  is  peacock 
blue.  Its  pattern  is  like  that  of  the  other  two 
"Holbein"  rugs  in  the  collection  (nos.  3,  4). 
but  here  the  forms  are  not  compressed,  the 
octagons  being  regular  and  the  arabesque 
quatrefoils  seeming  to  be  elongated.  The  octa- 
gons are  color  counterchanged  in  eighths. 
Three  of  them  have  knotted  outlines  in  violet, 
edged  with  black-brown.  The  two  lower  of 
these  three  octagons  are  varicolored  red  and 
dark  medium  blue;  the  upper,  red  and  two 
shades  of  light  blue.  Interlaced  crosses  of  ivory 
and  red  enclose  dark  blue  and  yellow  or  dark 
medium  blue  and  orange  stars. 

The  three  alternate  octagons  are  part)' 
violet  and  ivory  within  a  knotted  outline  in 
red,  edged  with  black-brown.  The  interlaced 
crosses  are  orange  and  dark  medium  blue  or 
else  red  and  light  blue,  enclosing  red  and  dark 
medium  blue  or  ivory  stars.  The  arabesque 
quatrefoils  are  varicolored.  The  arabesques 
that  compose  them  may  be  red,  dark  medium 
blue,  or  violet;  the  outer  set  of  arabesques 
yellow,  red,  or  dark  medium  blue.  The  re- 
serves within  the  lobes  may  be  any  of  these 
colors  or  ivory,  sometimes  in  counterchange. 
In  the  "Holbein"  pattern  small  octagons  usu- 
ally lie  between  the  major  figures,  each  con- 
taining a  star.  In  this  rug  one  finds  the  less 
common  variant,  in  which  the  octagonal  con- 
tour does  not  occur,  The  stars  are  red  and 
dark  medium  blue  with  ivory  points. 

The  broad  ivory  main  border  stripe  con- 
sists of  groups  of  four  jagged  leaf  forms  sepa- 
rated by  checkered  diamonds.  The  leaves  are 
like  colored  along  the  diagonals  in  red  and 
dark  medium  blue  or  occasionally  violet  or 
greenish  blue.  The  diamonds  are  red  and 
yellow,  or  are  dark  medium  blue,  or  are  light 
blue.  The  outer  guard  stripe  is  an  interlock  in 
the  various  field  colors.  There  is  no  true  inner 
guard  stripe.  The  entire  effect  is  far  more  gay 


and  cheerful  then  period  "Holbein"  rugs  are 
apt  to  be. 

The  bright  greenish  blue  ground  of  this 
rug,  the  eccentric  coloring  of  its  elements, 
and  the  boldness  of  its  ivory  border  stripe,  not 
known  in  other  "Holbein"  pieces,  set  it  apart 
from  all  other  rugs  in  this  pattern,  causing 
concern  that  the  rug  might  actually  represent 
a  nineteenth-century  revival  of  the  pattern, 
rather  than  the  fifteenth-century  rug  suggested 
by  Wilhelm  Valentiner'  or  earl)  sixteenth- 
century  example  as  listed  by  Nancy  Heath  2 

However,  a  portrait  of  Edward  VI  ( 1  557— 
1  553*  of  e.  1 550  by  an  unknown  artist  has 
been  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  in  London  and  it  offers  other 
evidence  as  to  dating  (fig.  5a).3  [n  this  paint- 
ing the  young  prince  stands,  in  his  father's 
(Henry  VIII's)  characteristically  regal  pose,  on 
a  "Holbein"  rug  which  resembles  the  Mu- 
seum's rug  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Its  field 
is  the  same  blue-green,  the  octagons  and  the 
arabesques  are  parti-colored,  the  border  shows 
the  same  pattern  on  a  red  ground,  and  there 
are  no  guard  stripes.  There  are  other  minor 
differences,  however,  as  the  octagons  of  the 
painted  rug  are  quartered  in  countercolor 
rather  than  counterchanged  in  eighths,  their 
knotted  outlines  are  light  yellow,  and  the 
small  stars  between  them  lie  within  octagonal 
contours.  The  painting  therefore  shows 
clearly  that  rugs  very  much  like  the  Philadel- 
phia example  were  available  in  England  by 
the  mid-sixteenth  century. 

The  color  partitioning  of  the  knotted  octa- 
gons of  the  Museum's  rug  is  a  remarkable 
feature,  known  currently  in  only  six  exam- 
ples4 and  two  paintings.5  In  a  small  rug  in  the 
Museum  of  Applied  Arts  in  Budapest  (fig.  5b) 
the  octagons  are  quartered  in  countercolor, 
but  the  treatment  of  their  knotted  contours  is 
not  handled  with  the  usual  deftness.  On  the 


Fig,  5<i    Artht  unknown, 

Edward  VI,  c  1550, 
National  Portrait  Gal- 
lon', London,  no  $511, 
The  coloring  of  the  rug  in 

the  painting  is  provok- 

ingly  similar  to  that  of  the 
Museum's  example 


1  Valentiner,  1010,  p.  10. 

1  Realh,  c,  1930,  "Earl) 
Oriental  Rugs,"  vol.  2, 
no.  5, 

*  Mills,  i«)Hf).  p   11.  fig.  ; 

*  I'lm  run  .ind  mi  figs 

4 1)  and  si);  and  rm  6  and 
7  below. 

*  Sec  fig  $a  i»"d  P. 
Gartner's  Pfalzgraf  Philipp 
der  Streitban,  1 530 
(Bnyerisches  National- 
museum,  Munich,  11  2S1, 
in  which  the  rug  has  a 
dark  hluc  around 
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Fig.  $b    "Holbein"  rug, 
Wattachia,  Romania  (?), 
seventeenth  century  (?), 
Iparmuveszeti  Muzeum, 

Budapest,  14. 78$ 


Caramoor  Center  for 
Music  and  the  Arts.  Inc.. 
formerly  with  Adolf 
Loewi,  Venice,  no.  6494 
(with  six  rows  of  nine 
octagons  on  dark  blue), 
said  by  Loewi  to  have 
come  from  a  collection  in 
Trieste. 

7  Spuhler,  1078,  p.  35, 
no.  5. 

8  No.  700  {Bode  and 
Kuhnel,  1958,  fig.  13; 
Ellis.  1963,  p.  9,  fig  11 
(incorrectly  published  as 
no.  701)).  The  others  in 
this  group  include  no.  701 
(ibid.,  p.  io,  fig.  12 
[incorrectly  published  as 
no.  700]);  no.  704  (Atil. 

•  984.  p.  159.  fig-  7);  no. 
694  (ibid.,  p.  159.  fig.  91, 
no.  468  (ibid.,  p.  157,  fig 
5);  and  no.  329  (with 
"Holbein"  octagons 
fYetkin,  1974,  p|.  25]). 

9  No.  254  (Istanbul.  1961, 
pl-  25) 

10  Lisbon,  1963,  no.  77. 

"  Now  in  the  Vakiflar 
Carpet  Museum.  Istanbul, 
A-247  and  A-286  (Onge, 
Ate$.  and  Bay  ram,  1978. 
repros.  pp.  213,  212). 

,:  Museum  of  Turkish  and 
Islamic  Art  (Istanbul. 
1961,  pl.  30);  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art, 
New  York,  1974.149.34 
(McMullan,  1965,  pl 
1 10);  and  Neugebauer  and 
Orendi,  1909.  fig.  69. 

13  Christ  in  the  House  of 
Martha,  attributed  to 
Gaspar  Vaz,  in  the  Museu 
de  Crao  Vasco,  Viseu. 
Portugal. 


other  hand,  in  the  Budapest  rug  the  ara- 
besques and  their  reserves  do  not  show  the 
color  whimsicalities  that  are  found  in  this  rug. 
A  second  "Holbein"  rug  in  the  Museum  (no. 
4)  otters  color  breaks  within  the  octagons, 
handled  somewhat  irregularly,  as  do  larger 
pieces  at  the  Caramoor  Center  in  Katonah, 
New  York,6  and  the  Evangelical  church  at 
Mediash  in  Transylvania  (see  fig.  4b),  as  well 
as  a  transverse  fragment  in  the  Keir  Collec- 
tion.7 These  three  pieces  share  the  variegated 
coloring  of  the  arabesques  that  was  noted  in 
the  two  Philadelphia  rugs  (nos.  4,  5)  but  earn 
it  to  a  greater  degree  of  freakishness. 

The  jagged-leaf  border  does  not  occur  in 
any  other  known  "Holbein"  rug  and  is  rarely 
found  with  other  field  patterns.  It  appears 
with  a  red  ground  in  one  of  a  group  of  wheel 
rugs  which  were  brought  to  the  Museum  of 
Turkish  and  Islamic  Art  in  Istanbul  from  the 
same  mosque  in  Sivrihisar  in  west-central 
Anatolia,8  and  on  a  blue  ground  in  one  of  a 
group  of  rugs,9  whose  design  is  derived  from  a 
known  silk  pattern,10  which  were  brought  to 
the  same  museum  from  the  same  mosque. 
This  jagged-leaf  design  appears  on  a  yellow 
ground  on  two  rugs  with  a  pattern  of  large 
hexagons  which  were  in  the  Great  Mosque  of 
Divrigi  in  east-central  Anatolia,"  and  on  a 
white  ground  in  several  rather  nondescript 
Anatolian  rugs. 12  Its  age  as  a  pattern  is  con- 
firmed by  its  appearance  in  the  sixteenth- 
century  portrait  of  Edward  VI  and,  used  as  a 
table  carpet,  in  a  Portuguese  painting.15  like- 
wise of  sixteenth-century  date,  in  which  a 
white  cloth  effectually  conceals  the  rugs  field. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  previous  rug  (no. 
4)  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  lack  of  an 
inner  guard  stripe,  together  with  the  parti- 
colored octagons  and  arabesques,  might  be 
indications  that  the  rug  had  been  made  in  the 
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Balkans,  perhaps  in  WaJlachia.  In  this  rug 
also  there  is  no  inner  guard  stripe  and  both 
octagons  and  arabesque  secondary  motifs  are 
motley  in  their  coloring.  The  rugs  of  this 
small  group'4  open  new  vistas  for  rug  scholar- 
ship, for  if  they  were  indeed  woven  in  Walla- 
chia,  the  painting  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  indicates  that  the  production  in  the 
Balkans  was  active  in  the  early  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Furthermore,  the  peculiarly  elaborate 
type  of  Kufesque  border  that  is  used  in  the 
Keir  Collection  fragment  has  been  considered 
to  be  the  earliest  form  of  such  interlaces,1' 
which  are  the  prevailing  border  patterns  used 
with  the  "Holbein"  field  pattern. 

The  particularly  florid  open  plaitwork 
border  of  the  Keir  Collection  rug  occurs  also 
in  a  fragment  in  the  Islamic  Museum  in  East 
Berlin1 1  whose  octagons  and  whose  ara- 
besques resemble  each  other  in  coloring.  This 
same  variety  of  Kufesque  border  was  painted 
in  a  remarkably  attenuated  form  by  Andrea 
Mantegna  in  1459. 17  The  earliest  examples 
might  also  include  a  series  of  fragmentary  rugs 
with  dark  blue-green  or  dark  blue  grounds,1'8 
in  whose  borders  open  or  curled  plaitwork  is 
combined  with  a  stripe  whose  cartouche,  ro- 
sette, and  openwork  diamond  pattern  was  still 
in  use  recently  among  a  variety  of  the  tribes  of 
western  Turkestan. 19  In  one  of  these  frag- 
ments, now  in  Istanbul,  there  is  a  neat  corner 
solution  for  the  Kufesque  stripe,20  an  unusual 
feature  for  a  Turkish  rug.  An  outer  guard 
stripe  in  the  Istanbul  piece  hints  at  the  second 
stripe  of  interlaced  bands  that  may  be  seen  in 
fragments  in  Washington,  D.C..2'  and  111 
West  Berlin.22  The  Washington  fragment 
might  be  considered  a  transitional  form,  for 
the  closed  plaitwork  of  its  inner  border  stripe 
became  the  standard  main  border  stripe 
among  the  "Holbein"  rugs  (see  nos.  3,  4). 
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Valcntiner.  1910,  p.  10,  no.  7;  Ruge,  1911.  p.  209,  fig. 
2;  Philadelphia.  1919.  p.  34.  no  46;  Ellis,  1985,  p.  71. 
no.  R-48 

EXHIBITED 

New  York.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  5  V  v  x  3 '7 1/2"  h  (165  x  no  em) 
Warp  Wiry  wool.  Z2S,  ivory.  One  level, 
Weft:  Wool,  z,  ivon-.  dyed  strong  red,  \z,  occasionally 

X3  or  X4.  mostly  toward  top.  No  diagonal  lines  of 

weft  return. 

Pile  Wool,  2Z,  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Cordes  knot- 
ting, straight,  h  7,  v  6+,  7V2.  W2  (approx.  50  to  60 
knots  per  sq.  in.). 

Ends  Cut 

Sides:  Cut 

Condition:  In  general  very  good.  Several  areas  of  miss- 
ing pile,  especially  along  center  line  A  feu  small 
holes  mended.  Back  appears  quite  fresh 
Quality:  Ordinary.  Flexible,  not  firmly  compacted 
Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  dark  medium  brick  red. 

light  orange,  dull  light  yellow,  medium  blue-blue- 

green,  dark  blue,  dark  medium  blue,  light  blue, 
dark  medium  violet 


M  Sec  mi  .1  .mil  s  above. 
IJ  Spuhler,  1078,  p.  54  n  1, 

based  on  Krdmann,  1070, 
p.  145. 

16  M. must  lies  Museum, 

1.6737  (Erdmann,  1970, 
P  145,  fn>  184) 

Madonna,  (  :Imim  Ii  . . t  \ 
/.cno  Mai^iorc,  Verona 

The  rug  was  perhaps 
painted  aftei  an  Italian- 
made  copy  (Campana, 
M>4S.  "tj  17).  Sec  also 
Saint  Btrnardino  <>/  Siena, 

C,  1460,  by  an  artist  of  the 

School  ot  Mantegna,  in 
the  Pinacotcco  di  Brcra, 
Milan,  no  163,  in  which 
the  border  .done  is  seen 
(Niny  ( Jaravaglia,  Tout 

L'Oeuvn  paint  </c  Man 
tegna  [Paris,  1978],  p.  96. 
no.  z8), 

Including  Museum  Inr 

Ull  st  be  Kunst,  Wesl 

Berlin,  70.  in;  and  .1 
carpet  built  out  from  .1 

fragment  for  Piero  Bar 
bieri,  Ccnoa,  now  in  the 

Wlier  Collection  1  Mills, 

1978.  "Holbein,"  pi.  111). 


1  '  Sc<  two  Said  runs  (note 
the  tiny  "Holbein"  octa- 
gons in  the  centei  <>t  the 
medallions)  (Scbilrmaim. 
1969,  p.  82,  no,  6;  p  83, 

no,  7);  a  Tckke  oik 
(Thachcr,  1940.  pi,  12); 
and  ,1  Yomud  rug  (ibid  , 
|>l  22).  I  bis  bolder  is 

found  also  in  Sali  11 . 
Tckke,  and  Chodoi  bog 
faces  owned  by  the  au- 
thor. One  must  never 
forest  thai  Anatolian  rugs 
are  to  a  surprising  degree 

transplanted  Turkoman 
weaving 

w  Musei  f  Turkish  and 

Islamh  Art,  no  303 
(Erdmann,  1970,  p.  54, 

"K-  46). 

"  The  Textile  Museum, 
U34  17. 2  (formerly 
Ri.i03)(Mackie,  1973, 
no.  25). 

"  Museum  fur  Islamist  he 
Kunst,  76. 1  148  (l'.rd 
maim.  1070.  p  141;,  fie, 
191  [incorrectly  published 
as  86. 1 172)). 
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"Lotto"  Rug 


Konya  (?),  Anatolia 
Sixteenth  century  (?) 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 
55-65-9 


The  characteristic  "Lotto"  pattern,  a  repeat  of 
delicately  detailed  arabesque  octagons  and 
quatrefoils  in  a  darkish  golden  yellow,  lies  as  a 
fanciful  network  across  the  rosy  brick  red  field 
of  this  rug.  The  elements  appear  in  alternate, 
stepped  rows,  each  row  homogeneous.  The 
arabesques  that  form  the  top  and  bottom  of 
each  octagon  are  flattened,  save  for  a  pair  of 
tiny  ivory  discs.  The  arabesque  blossoms  at 
the  sides  of  the  octagon  point  inward  toward 
the  spiky  stem  that  provides  a  central  axis  for 
the  figure,  while  leafy  arabesque  vines  sweep 
from  one  arabesque  blossom  to  the  other, 
pausing  to  create  the  octagon's  four  slanted 
sides.  The  quatrefoil  has  lateral  arabesque 
blossoms  which  range  with  the  similar  blos- 
soms of  the  octagons.  These  blossoms  form 
the  quatrefoiTs  side  lobes,  and  from  them 
swing  arabesque  leaf-vines  which  meet  to 
form  the  upper  and  lower  lobes,  enclosing 
small,  rather  shapeless  arabesque  palmettes. 
The  stems  of  the  lateral  blossoms  and  pal- 
mettes meet  to  form  a  central  diamond.  The 
quatrefoils  are  connected  vertically  by  stout, 
spiky  stalks  and  laterally  by  a  diamond  of  thin 
stems,  which  tie  them  to  the  octagons. 

The  only  reserves  are  pairs  of  dark  me- 
dium blue  "eyes,"  or  interspaces,  within  each 
arabesque  flower  except  the  small  palmettes, 
which  have  a  dark  medium  blue  central  dia- 
mond instead.  Little  discs  are  ivory  white.  All 
else  in  the  field  is  brick  red  and  yellow.  The 
layout  is  neatly  planned.  Along  the  center 
line  are  three  full  quatrefoils  with  a  half  at  the 
top.  On  the  side  axes  the  field  begins  with 
halved  octagons  and  above  these,  three  octa- 
gons appear  in  full  on  each  side.  Opening 
with  halved  motifs,  the  field  closes  with 
halved  motifs. 

The  border  displays  a  band  of  open 
plaitwork  in  ivory  upon  a  dark  medium  blue- 
blue-green.  There  is  outlining  in  black- 


brown,  as  also  in  the  field;  small  details  show 
dark  red,  dark  medium  blue,  and  yellow.  This 
is  a  form  of  the  so-called  Kufic  border  and  is 
unbalanced,  all  of  the  turned,  leafy  terminals 
pointing  the  same  way,  all  of  the  openings 
directed  outward  (see  fig.  6a).  As  in  so  many 
other  Anatolian  rugs,  the  lower  border  is  car- 
ried straight  across,  with  the  side  runs  of  bor- 
der butting  against  it,  and  the  upper  border  is 
also  carried  all  the  way  across.  The  inner  and 
outer  guard  stripes  have  the  same  pattern:  the 
outer  in  dark  red  with  a  black-brown  geomet- 
ric S-chain  with  light  blue  detailing;  the  inner 
in  reverse,  light  blue  with  dark  red  details  to 
the  chain.  The  inner  guard  stripe  is  bounded 
by  lines  of  red  and  yellow  checker,  the  outer 
by  yellow  bands. 

Five  rugs  in  this  "Lotto"  pattern  are  in  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art's  collection  and 
two  others  are  under  its  roof  (see  also  nos.  7- 
12),  including  a  remarkable  number  of  Ana- 
tolian-made "Lotto"  pieces  for  any  one  place 
in  the  world. 1  The  pattern  is  so  named  be- 
cause rugs  which  employ  it  appear  in  two 
paintings  by  the  sixteenth-century  Venetian 
artist  Lorenzo  Lotto.2  Until  a  few  years  ago 
these  rugs,  as  well  as  those  of  several  other 
patterns,  were  called  "Holbein"  carpets.  T  his 
designation  was  inappropriate,  for  it  is  not 
known  that  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger  ever 
painted  a  rug  with  this  pattern,  although  at 
various  times  he  did  illustrate  an  interesting 
variety  of  carpets,  including  Spanish. ? 

judging  by  this  pattern's  incidence  in  Ital- 
ian paintings,  it  has  been  assumed4  that  this 
design  became  popular  some  decades  later 
than  the  similarly  alternating  repeat  pattern 
for  which  the  "Holbein"  designation  should 
now  be  reserved.  The  "Lotto"  pattern  is  found 
first  in  early  sixteenth-century  paintings. 5 
Nevertheless,  like  the  "Holbein"  and  "bird" 
patterns  and  various  Ushak  repeats,  it  may 


/  ig  6a    Master  of  the 
Retable  of  Santos-o-Nova 
(Portuguese,  e.  i  500- 

c.  1550),  The  Annuncia- 
tion, c.  1520  (?),  Museu 
National  de  Arte  Antiga, 

Lisbon,  inv  no.  1 170, 
cat.  no.  59.  A  "Lotto" 
rug  with  a  familiar  border 
pattern  as  seen  by  a 
Portuguese  artist 


'  In  the  Iparmuveszcii 
Mtizcum  m  Budapest  in 
ii/>s  there  were  t«  n 

"Lotto"  rn^s  .incl  frag- 

merits,  which  the  author 

li.is  com  Indcd  wcic  ot 

European  manufacture 
(Ellis,  1975,  "lotto,"  pp 
so- 14).  Iii  the  same  mu- 
seum there  was  also  one 
large  fragmcnl  th.it  could 
be  accepted  .is  having  been 
made  in  Anatolia 
•  Family  Group,  1523,  The 
National  Callery,  London, 
no.  1047  (( >ampanai  "MS. 
fig  v>;  Mills,  h)Hi , 
"I. olio."  p  280,  fig.  12); 

.ind  Sflinl  Anton/no 
Pieroui '»/  Florence  Giving 
Alms,  1 542,  Church  of  SS. 
Giovanni  e  I'.iolo,  Venice 

(Viale  Pcrrcro,  1969,  pi 
Erdmann,  i<>7().  p  '/>. 

fig   107)   The  rug  in  the 

fust  painting  may  he  after 
.in  Italian  made  imitation; 

the  rug  111  the  second  looks 

Anatolian, 
'  T'oi  example,  in  The 

Enthralled  Virgin  and 
Child  with  Saint  Nicholas 
and  Saint  George  (?)  i  t  he 
"Solatium!  Madonna") , 

1 522,  Museum  <ler  Stadt, 
Solothurn,  Switzerland 
( John  Rowlands,  '  lolbtin 
The  Paintingt  <>l  Hans 

Holbein  the  Younger 
|Oxford.  19H5I.  color- 
plate  4) 

4  Erdmann,  1970,  p.  59. 

5  Sec.  for  example,  the 

Lotto  works  cited  111  n  2 
above;  fig  6b;  Sebasli.ino 
del  Piombo's  Cardinal 

Bandinello Sauli,  llis 

Secretary,  and  Two 
Geographer!,  1516,  Na- 
tional Callery  of  Art. 


Washington,  D.C  .  no 

1  )99  (Washington,  D.C. 

National  Callers  of  Art. 
Catalogue  <>/  the  Italian 
Paintings  [Washington, 
DC,  1979],  vol.  2,  pi. 
302);  and  hans  Moris'* 

Van  Bcrchem  Family, 
1 561,  Museum  Wuyrs-Van 

(  .unpen  en  li.unu  (  ,im>I\ 

en  Timmcmians,  Lier, 

Bclgii  fat  ques  I  assaigne 

and  KoIkmi  I.  Delevoj 

Flemith  Painting  I10111 
Bosch  to  Rubens  [New 

\  'nk,  1958],  repro.  p  9,9; 
Mills,  1981,  "Lotto,"  i> 
2H2,  fig,  iK).  '['tic  rugs  in 
the  latter  three  paintings 
seem  very  similar  to  an- 
othei  "I  otto"  rug  in  the 

Museum  (no  K)  Compare 

also  the  rugs  in  two  point- 
ings of  the  Enthroned 
Madonna  b)  ( iirolamo  doi 
I  libri,  both  in  Verona:  one 
(c  1520)  in  the  Church  of 
s  ( Siorgio  Moggiore,  and 

the  other  ( 1  530)  in  the 
Musci  Civk  1  (Cainpana, 
•945.  figs.  27.  28),  These 
two  rugs  show  variations  of 

the  "Lollo"  p.illern,  whith 

mighl  suggest  manufacture 
somewhere  in  Italy  See 

also  Mills,  \<iHi .  "I  xjlto," 
for  general  coverage 

''  I  lowever,  the  patten  ghl 

have  met  with  changes 
when  put  into  prodm  lion 
in  oilier  lands,  sut  h  as 
Spain.  England,  or  even 

European  Turkey  (sec 
Ellis,  197s,  "Lotto,"  pp. 
20-28). 

'  for  .1  disi  ussion  of  the 

development  of  the  holder 

pattern,  see  no.  8 
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Fig.  6b   Attributed  to 
Gregdrto  Lopes  (Portu- 
guese, c.  1500-C.  1550), 
Salome  (detail),  J535- 
40,  Church  of  Sao  Joao 
Baptista,  Tomar.  Portu- 
gal The  rug  behind  the 
boys,  so  similar  to  the 
Museum's  piece,  went  in 
trade  to  Portugal  to  be 
painted  there 


have  been  brought  by  the  Turks  from  central 
Asia,  and  it  may  well  have  served  as  a  design 
for  silk  textiles  before  it  was  ever  taken  up  in 
the  carpets.  This  has  been  a  very  stable  pat- 
tern, woven  in  Anatolia  for  many  decades 
with  little  change  either  in  details  or  in  scale, 
the  latter  remaining  relatively  constant  no 
matter  what  the  size  of  the  carpet.6  Like  the 
"Holbein"  pattern,  the  "Lotto"  design  gives 
the  impression  of  having  come  straight  from 
the  drafting  board  and  then  having  been  faith- 
fully copied  and  recopied  according  to  the 
earliest  cartoon.7 

From  its  design  and  coloring  this  could  be 
considered  a  sixteenth-century  rug,  early  or 
mid-century.  If  so,  it  has  been  preserved  very 
carefully,  perhaps  somewhere  in  Italy.  It  is  a 
very  attractive  example  of  the  type.  However, 
the  fresh  condition  of  the  back,  the  complete- 
ness of  the  original  selvage  (intact  except  for  a 
few  gouges),  the  survival  of  kilims,  and  the 
good  condition  of  the  pile,  especially  at  the 
sides,  suggest  that  the  rug  is  not  nearly  so 
old— possibly  instead  a  revival  product  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  made  with  no  intention 
to  deceive.  Such  questions  did  not  trouble  the 
curators  and  collectors  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century.  In  the  second  half  they  must  be  con- 
sidered more  seriously. 
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Shcrrill,  1974,  p.  541,  fig.  n 

EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  6'q"  v  (including  kilims)  x  41"  h  (207  [including 
kilims]  x  1 24  cm) 

Warp:  Wiry  wool  or  goat  hair.  Z2S,  ivory.  Alternate 

warps  very  slightly  depressed. 
Weft.  Wool,  z,  ivory  with  a  few  dark  fibers,  dyed  light 

rust  red,  X2.  Diagonal  lines  of  weft  return 
Pile.  Wool,  2Z,  clipped  well  above  collars.  Gordes 

knotting,  pulled  to  the  left,  h  8  +  ,  v  11  (90  knots  per 

sq.  in.). 

Ends:  Top:  2  shoots  of  z  red  wool,  then  1"  of  z  light 
blue  wool  kilim.  Bottom:  W  of  z  light  blue  wool 
kilim. 

Sides.  4-cord  Z2S  light  blue  wool  selvage  on  singles. 
Weft  attached  to  innermost  cord  only. 

Condition  A  few  holes  poorly  repaired.  Several  small 
stains.  Black-brown  eroding  out.  Otherwise  quite 
good.  Back  appears  quite  fresh,  as  a  nineteenth- 
century  rug  might. 

Quality:  Good.  Fairly  flexible. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  dark  medium  brick  red, 
rosy  medium  brick  red,  yellow,  dark  medium  blue- 
blue-grecn,  dark  medium  blue,  light  blue 
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7 

"Lotto 


Rug 


Konya  (?),  Anatolia 

Sixteenth  century 

The  Samuel  S.  White,  yd, 
and  Vera  White  Collection 

67-30-308 


This  rug  is  a  smaller  version  of  two  other 
"Lotto"  rugs  (nos.  6,  8),  and  is  provided  with 
the  same  field  design  and  the  same  border 
pattern,  with  slight  changes.  The  field  is  a 
light  brick  red,  rather  rosy,  and  the  arabesque 
figures  are  straw  yellow,  outlined  in  black- 
brown  as  usual,  with  small  details  in  ivory 
and  the  "eyes,"  or  interspaces,  medium  blue 
edged  with  red.  In  the  arabesque  blossoms  at 
the  sides  of  the  quatrefoils,  arabesque  vines, 
passing  between  these  eyes,  terminate  in  a 
pair  of  little  hooks  on  the  face  of  each  blos- 
som. Along  the  center  line  are  three  quatre- 
foils, with  the  lower  tip  of  another  at  the  top. 
The  side  axes  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  field 
with  halved  octagons  and  close  at  the  tops  of 
the  third  pair  of  complete  octagons.  These 
octagons  are  incomplete  at  the  sides,  how- 
ever, the  field  being  too  narrow  to  accom- 
modate their  full  width.  All  figures  arc 
compressed  noticeably. 

The  Kufesque  border,  an  imbalanced 
band  interlace,  is  open  toward  the  field.  The 
upper  border  run  is  placed  between  the  side 
runs,  which  pass  through  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  rug.  The  border's  ground  is  light  medium 
blue,  the  plaitwork  being  ivorj  with  red  and 
medium  blue  details.  The  little  transverse 
figure  between  the  bands  has  a  bud  at  each 
end,  which  is  a  bit  unusual. 1  The  inner  guard 
stripe  is  red,  with  a  ribbon  vine  in  ivory  and 
blues.  The  outer  guard  stripe,  which  presum- 
ably once  existed,  has  been  lost. 

The  drafting  of  the  border  stripe  so  that 
the  openings  of  its  interlaces  lie  toward  the 
rug's  field  is  unusual  among  surviving  "Lotto" 
carpets2  except,  very  strangely,  in  the  lower 
runs  of  border  alone  of  "Lotto"  rugs  in  St. 
Louis^  and  London4  and  one  formerly  in 
Berlin.''  This  "Lotto"  rug  gives  the  impression 
of  being  the  oldest  among  the  Museum's 
three  rugs  of  this  type  with  plaitwork  borders. 


Fig.  -ja    "Lotto"  rug, 
Konya  (?),  Anatolia, 
sixteenth-seventeenth 
century.  The  Textile 
Museum,  Washington, 
D.C.,  R14.18.}.  A  typi- 
cal large  "Lotto"  carpet, 
possibly  train  the  Italian 
market 


'  This  also  occurred  in 
Islarnische  Abteihmg, 
Staatlichc  Musccn. 
Berlin.  1  21  (missing  after 
World  War  II  [Erdmann, 
1970,  p.  141,  fig.  178 
(inverted))). 

:  Compare  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art.  New 
York,  10-2.80,6  (McMul- 
lan,  1965,  pi.  71) 

'  The  St  Louis  Art  Mu- 
seum, 104.29  (Erdmann. 
1970.  p.  57.  fig.  52). 

4  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum. 904-1897  (Franses 
and  Pinner.  1984.  p  364. 
fig.  6). 

?  Cited  in  n  1  above 

6  Boughton  I  louse,  near 
Kettering,  Northampton- 
shire, no.  5  (TaHersall, 
1934,  pi.  iv-a;  King  and 
Sylvester.  1983,  p.  69,  no 
33;  Ellis,  1975,  "Lotto," 
p.  29,  fig.  14). 

"  The  paintings  of  the 
Enthroned  Madonna  in 
the  Church  of  S  Ciorgio 
Maggiorelc.  1520)  and 
the  Musei  Civici  ( 1 530), 
both  in  Verona  (Cam- 
pana.  1945.  figs.  27,  28). 

8  One  was  formerly  owned 
by  Martina  Limburgcr, 
Leipzig  (Sane  and  Martin, 
1912,  vol.  1,  pi  72);  the 
other  was  in  the  Museum 
of  Silesia  and  Wroclaw. 
Wroclaw  (Breslau),  Po- 
land (Kohlhaussen,  1935. 
fig.  18). 

9  See,  for  example,  Erd- 
mann, 1970,  p.  211,  fig. 
272  (also  note  an  Italian 
example,  ibid  ,  p.  218, 
fig.  285) 

0  See  Ellis.  1975.  "Lotto," 
pp  20-24. 


^^^^^^^^^^^ 


The  "Lotto"  repeat  pattern,  whether  intro- 
duced into  Anatolia  from  Timurid  Persia  or 
from  Inner  Asia,  apparently  became  a  fashion 
for  rugs  produced  in  diverse  localities  over  a 
period  of  several  hundred  years.  Perhaps  first 
established  in  the  Konya  district  in  the  rugs 
marked  with  plaihvork  borders  and  in  large 
carpets  with  lozenge  borders  (fig.  ya),  the 
"Lotto"  style  apparently  spread  to  the  Ushak 
area,  where  it  acquired  the  local  cloud  band 
border  and  a  broader  palette.  In  the  interior  of 
Anatolia  and  in  some  of  the  villages  elsewhere 
the  copying  of  the  pattern  grew  careless.  Ex- 
portation caused  the  pattern  to  become  very 
fashionable  in  Europe,  and  its  manufacture 
was  taken  up  in  distant  places.  A  sixteenth- 
century  example  on  a  hemp  foundation  and 
in  unusual  coloring,  owned  by  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  and  Queensberry,6  likely  was 
made  in  England  or  Flanders.  "Lotto"  rugs 
with  untypical  detailing  seen  in  Italian  paint- 
ings, including  two  in  Verona  by  Girolamo 
dai  Libri,7  may  have  been  Italian-made  cop- 
ies, as  also  the  two  fragmentary  rugs  with 
bearings  said  to  be  those  of  the  Centurione 
and  Doria  families.8  There  was  a  notable 
manufacture  of  "Lotto"  rugs  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  at  Cuenca  in  Spain,  from 
which  many  examples  survive,0  and  probably 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  century  at  Alcaraz. 
The  many  rugs,  usually  small  ones  showing 
only  a  fraction  of  the  pattern  in  a  new  and 
more  capricious  draftsmanship, 10  which  have 
come  to  light  in  southeastern  Europe,  suggest 
an  even  greater  manufacture  existing  simulta- 
neously in  European  Turkey,  probably  in 
Wallachia  or  Moldavia. 


PUBLISHED 

Ellis,  1978,  "Philadelphia,"  p  40,  fig.  22 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  s'4"  v  x  3'y"  h  (162  x  109  cm) 

Warp  Wiry  wool  or  goat  hair,  Z2S.  ivory.  Alternate 

warps  slightly  depressed. 
Weft:  Wool,  z,  ivory  with  a  few  black-brown  fibers, 

dyed  light  red,  X2.  Several  short  diagonal  lines  of 

weft  return. 

Pile:  Wool,  2Z,  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Gbrdes  knot- 
ting, pulled  to  the  left,  h  -]Vi,  v  1 1  (82  knots  per 

sq.  in.). 

Ends:  Cut 
Sides:  Cut 

Condition:  Outer  guard  stripe  apparently  lost.  Several 
rewoven  areas  on  center  line  and  in  lower  border 
Several  transverse  wear  streaks.  Much  of  black- 
brown  outlining  has  eroded  out.  Otherwise  quite 
good.  Back  appears  weathered. 

Quality:  Cood.  Flexible 

Pile  colors  Ivory,  black-brown,  light  brick  red,  straw 
yellow,  medium  blue,  light  medium  blue 
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8 

"Lotto"  Rug 

Konya  (?),  Anatolia 

Sixteenth  century  (?) 

The  ]ohn  D.  Mcllhenny  Collection 

43-40-68 


The  basic  field  pattern  here  is  the  same  as  in 
another  "Lotto"  rug  in  the  Museum  (no.  6). 
This  pattern  is  expressed  in  light  golden  yel- 
low, outlined  in  black-brown,  on  a  ground  of 
rosy  brick  red.  As  in  the  other  rug,  the  inter- 
spaces within  the  arabesque  blossoms  are  dark 
medium  blue;  small  details  are  in  ivory  or 
blue-blue-green.  Along  the  center  line  lie 
four  quatrefoils,  the  uppermost  not  quite 
complete.  On  the  side  axes  the  field  starts 
with  halved  octagons,  and  on  each  side  three 
octagons  appear  in  full,  with  quarters  at  the 
top.  The  sides  of  the  field  coincide  with  the 
next  outward  axes,  the  center  lines  of  the  next 
rows  of  quatrefoils,  so  that  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced of  a  full  loom  width  of  a  textile  pattern, 
as  seen  in  so  many  repeat-patterned  Oriental 
rugs.  The  peculiarities  distinguishing  this  rug 
are  minuscule.  Along  the  flat-topped  ara- 
besques there  are  four  tiny  discs  rather  than 
two,  and  in  the  linear  diamond  between  these 
flat  edges  there  is  a  tiny  diamond. 

The  border  also  has  the  same  pattern  as  in 
the  "Lotto"  rug  mentioned  above:  an  open, 
directional  Kufesque  plaitwork  in  ivory  on 
abrashed  blue-blue-green.  It  includes  red, 
orange,  and  dark  medium  blue  details,  all 
forms  being  outlined  with  black-brown.  The 
lower  border  goes  across  the  rug;  the  side  bor- 
der runs  butt  against  it  but  carry  through  to 
the  top  edge  of  the  upper  border  stripe,  which 
lies  between  them.  All  four  runs  are  open 
outwardly.  The  light  medium  blue  inner 
guard  stripe  carries  a  red  geometric  vine 
which  forms  a  series  of  S-forms.  This  vine  is 
outlined  in  black-brown  too,  as  is  the  blue 
vine  in  the  same  pattern  on  the  red  outer 
guard  stripe,  which  is  entirely  rewoven  and 
faded. 

The  open  form  of  band  interlace  border, 
which  this  rug  shares  with  two  other  Philadel- 


phia  Museum  of  Art  "Lotto"  rugs  (nos.  6,  7), 
is  that  most  frequentlj  found  among  the  ear- 
lier Anatolian  rugs  which  have  that  pattern. 
The  border's  peculiarity  is  an  imbalance  of 
drafting,  which  gives  it  a  directional  quality. 
It  might  be  considered  a  simplified  derivative 
of  the  balanced,  florid  bordei  seen  in  the  Mu- 
seum's I'ara-Mamluk  rug  (no   1  1    I  he  sec  - 
tions  in  which  turned,  floriated  terminals 
point  in  one  direction  arc  retained,  while  all 
of  the  ones  that  point  the  other  way  have  been 
eliminated,  and  through  the  stuightcumg  of 
the  verticals  all  of  the  intermediate  budded 
stems  have  become  isolated. 

This  specific,  lopsided  form  of  the  hordei 
is  so  nearly  exclusive  to  the  "Lotto"  rugs'  that 
one  might  assume  that  it  had  been  invented 
to  accompany  the  arabesque  "Lotto"  field 
pattern.  It  appears  m  "Lotto"  rugs  of  moderate 
si/e  111  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York;2  the  St.  Louis  Art  Museum;3  the  Victo- 
ria and  Albert  Museum,  London;4  and  the 
Musecdcs  \rts  I  Vcoratifs,  Parish  A  larger 
carpet  showing  three  octagons  in  full  across 
the  field,  ;i  vcr\  handsome  example  of  the 
pattern,  was  a  war  loss  of  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum.'' but  a  fragment  from  another  does 
survive  in  East  Berlin  "  That  this  border  was 
characteristic  and  well  known  is  also  apparent 
from  its  presence  in  the  micl-si\tccnth-ccntur\ 
paintings  of  several  countries.  Its  earliest 
known  use  was  by  Scbastiano  del  Piombo  in  a 
group  portrait  in  Washington,  D.G.,  painted 
in  Rome  in  1  5 16. s  The  Venetian  Lorenzo 
Lotto  portrayed  it  in  his  painting  of  Saint  \n- 
tonino  of  1  542.''  In  Portugal  the  border  is 
illustrated  in  at  least  two  paintings  from  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  c  entury  (see  figs.  6a 
and  6b).  Frans  Lions  depicted  it  in  Flanders 
in  1561. 10 


One  might  think  that  this  border,  more 
graceful  than  the  various  blind  forms  of 
plaitwork,  had  been  earlier  than  they.  That 
cannot  be  determined  from  the  paintings, 
however,  in  which  the  two  borders  are  con- 
temporary, the  closed  type  actually  appearing 
a  bit  earlier  among  the  pictures  studied. ' 1 
Aside  from  the  interlace  and  cloud  band  bor- 
ders (for  the  latter,  see  nos.  9,  10),  a  consider- 
able variety  of  stripes  occur  with  the  "Lotto" 
pattern,  the  most  common,  especially  in  large 
carpets,  being  a  series  of  lozenges  (see  fig. 
7a). 12  The  various  interlaced  band  borders  are 
seen  most  often  with  the  "Holbein"  and 
"Lotto"  field  patterns  and  in  wheel,  or  panel, 
rugs. Several  of  their  interlaced  forms  have 
been  associated  with  characters  of  the  Kufic 
variety  of  Arabic  script — an  idea  so  happily 
received  that,  whether  true  or  not,  all  of  these 
plaitwork  borders  are  commonly  termed  "Ku- 
fic."'4 "Kufesque"  seems  a  more  suitable 
term    I  he)  occur  in  a  multiplicity  of  varia- 
tions in  the  rugs  depicted  in  Persian  miniature 
paintings  of  the  Timurid  period, IS  which  also 
have  repeat-patterned  fields.  It  seems  possible 
that  such  borders  as  well  (see  no.  6)  have  a 
central  Asian  background.  In  any  case  the 
writer  considers  that  among  Anatolian  rugs 
these  borders  appear  to  be  the  marks  of  the 
production  of  the  Konya  area,'6  or  else  derive 
their  motifs  from  that  production, 17  rather 
than  from  that  of  the  Smyrna-Ushak  or 
Bergama  districts,  as  has  generally  been  ac- 
cepted.'8 

This  rug  has  a  curiously  flat  look  when 
hanging  which  may  be  the  result  of  the  vari- 
ous experiences  in  its  past,  or  may  be  a  cause 
for  future  reconsideration.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  modern  kilims  and  selvages  contrib- 
ute strongly  to  this  flat  effect. 


PUBLISHED 

Philadelphia.  1919,  p.  24,  no.  16;  Elkins.  1944,  repro. 
p  27;  Ellis,  1986,  p.  172,  fig.  12  (incorrectly  published 
as  in  the  Davan/ati  Palace,  Florence) 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  7 '5"  v  <7'8"  overall)  x  4V/2"  h  (226  [234  over- 
all] x  146  cm) 

Warp:  Wool  or  goat  hair.  Z2S,  ivory  with  darker  fibers. 
Alternate  warps  slightly  depressed. 

Weft:  Wool,  z.  ivor)'.  dyed  light  red,  Xi.  Several  diago- 
nal lines  of  weft  return 

Pile:  Wool,  2Z,  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Gordes  knot- 
ting, pulled  to  the  left,  h  nVi,  8,  v  9.  10+  (66  to  82 
knots  per  sq  in.) 

Ends:  Rebuilt  with  new  kihms 

Sides.  Rebuilt 

Condition:  Outer  guard  stripe  and  finish  on  all  sides 
completely  new.  Several  rewoven  areas  have  faded, 
especially  along  center  line.  Back  appears  weath- 
ered 

Quality:  Ordinary.  Rather  loosely  woven. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  rosy  brick  red.  dull 

orange,  yellow,  medium  blue-blue-green,  dark 

medium  blue,  light  medium  blue 

PROVENANCE 

Purchased  by  John  D.  Mcllhenny  at  the  Elia  Volpi 
(Palazzo  Davaruati)  sale.  American  Art  Association. 
New  York,  November  21-27.  1916.  no.  260  (repro.) 
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1  It  docs  occur  in  one 
wheel,  or  panel,  rug: 
Museum  fiir  Islamische 
Kunst,  West  Berlin, 
83,522  (Erdmann.  i960, 
p,  69,  fig.  35). 

:  08. 167. 1  (Dimand  and 
Mailey.  1973.  p   184,  fig. 
1 58).  A  fragment  of 
another  has  come  into  the 
Metropolitan  Museum 
from  the  Joseph  V 
McMullan  Collection 
(1972.80.6  [McMullan, 
196s,  pi.  71]). 

1  104:29  (Dimand.  1935. 
pi.  XXI). 

4  904-1897  (Franses  and 
Pinner,  1984.  p  364.  fig 

6). 

'  10555  (Bensoussan.  '981, 
p.  276.  fig  1). 

h  Islamische  Abteilung, 
Staathche  Museen,  121 
(missing  after  World  War 
II  [Erdmann,  1970.  p. 
141 .  fig.  178  (mverted)l) 

7  Islamisches  Museum. 
75.224. 

8  Cardinal  Bandmellu 
Sauli,  His  Secretary,  and 
Two  Geographers,  Na- 
tional Callery  of  Art.  no. 

1 399  (Washington,  DC, 
National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Catalogue  of  the  Italian 
Paintings  (Washington, 
DC,  1979),  vol.  2,  pi, 
302). 

'  Saint  Antonino  Pierozzi  of 
Florence  Giving  Alms. 
Church  of  SS.  Ciovanni  e 
Paolo,  Venice  (Viale 
Ferrero,  1969,  pi  35, 
Ruppersberg,  1981,  fig 
8). 


10  77ic  Van  Berchem  Family. 
Museum  Wuyts-Van 
Campen  en  Baron  Caroly 
en  Timmernians,  Lier. 
Belgium  (Jacques 
Lassaigne  and  Robert  L. 
Delevoy,  Flemish  Painting 
from  Bosch  to  Rubens 
[New  York.  1958).  repro. 
p.  99:  Mills,  1981, 
"Lotto."  p.  282,  fig.  18). 

"  Sebastiano  del  Piombo. 
Cardinal  Ferry  Carondelet 
with  His  Secretaries,  c 
1512,  Thyssen- 
Bornemisza  Collection, 
Lugano,  no.  385A (Lon- 
don, The  National  Gal- 
lery, From  Van  Eyck  to 
Tiepolo:  An  Exhibition  of 
Pictures  from  the  Thyssen- 
Bornemisza  Collection 
[March  2- April  30, 
1961 1.  no  100).  This  is 
not  a  "Lotto"  rug.  See  also 
Lotto's  Family  Group. 
1 523,  The  National 
Gallery.  London,  no. 
1047  (Campana,  1945, 
fig.  30);  a  male  portrait  by 
Jacopo  da  Pontormo  in 
the  Galleria  Borghese, 
Rome  (ibid.,  fig.  32);  and 
two  Annunciations,  one 
by  the  Master  of  1 549  (see 
fig.  1  lb),  and  one  by 
Gregorio  Lopes.  1541-45. 
Church  of  Miseric6rdia. 
Abrantes,  Portugal 
12  See  Erdmann,  i960,  pi  I; 
Mackie.  1073.  P  33.  cat. 
no.  30.  p'  'v 
Erdmann,  1970.  figs  184. 
46.  47,  178.  120;  pi.  VIII. 
For  use  with  an  unusual 
field  partem,  see  ibid  .  fig 
4Q 


14  Ibid  .  pp  24,  52  How- 
ever, it  is  by  no  means 
clear  whether  the  floriated 
Kufesque  border  degener- 
ated into  mere  interlacing 
or  whether  the  interlace 
was  the  original  motif, 
deformed  to  resemble 
more  and  more  the  script 
that  it  came  to  suggest 

's  See  Briggs.  1940. 

16  The  two  fragmentary 
"Holbein"  rugs  in  the 
Museum  of  Turkish  and 
Islamic  Art  in  Istanbul 
(no  303  (Erdmann,  1970, 
p  54.  fig  46);  no.  627 
[Atil,  1984,  p.  1 56,  fig. 
4I)  were  both  found  in 
Konya,  as  was  a  wheel  rug 
in  the  same  museum  (no. 
417).  and  a  fragment  of 
another  (no.  561).  (Part  of 
the  border  of  no.  41"  is  in 
the  Mevlana  Museum, 
Konya,  no  1087.) 

'"  Five  wheel  rugs  exhibited 
in  the  Museum  of  Turkish 
and  Islamic  Art  have  all 
come  from  the  Mosque  of 
Sevh  Baba  Yusuf in 
Sivrihisar  and  may  in  part 
represent  local  copies  of 
Konya  rugs  no.  694 
(Elhs.  1963.  p  6,  fig.  4); 
no.  700  (ibid  ,  p  9.  fig 
1 1  (incorrectly  published 
as  no.  701 1);  no.  701 
(ibid.,  p.  10,  fig  12 
lincorrectly  published  as 
no.  700I);  no.  704  (ibid  , 
p  14,  fig  18);  and  no. 
468  (Akurgal,  Mango,  and 
Ettinghausen.  1966. 
repro  p.  215)   The  Istan- 
bul museum  also  owns  a 
saf,  or  multiple  prayer 


rug,  with  an  open  Ku- 
fesque  border,  also  from 
the  same  mosque  (no  744 
[Erdmann,  1970.  p  107, 
fig.  250)).  To  the  Vakiflai 
Carpet  Museum  in  Istan- 
bul have  come  from  tin- 
Great  Mosque  111  I  ">  1  \  1  igl 
in  central  Anatolia  frag- 
ments of  an  excellent 
wheel  rug  with  .111  open 
plaitwork  border  more 
delicate  than  any  yet 
illustrated  U-217;  see  fig. 
2a  [Onge,  Arcs,  and 
Bayrain,  1978,  pi  5)),  and 
a  coarse  version  of  the 
class  represented  by  no.  1. 
again  with  a  novel,  open 
plaitwork  border  (A-344 
|ibid  ,  pi   1]).  There  arc 
no  data  on  the  precise 
sources  of  the  other  wheel 
rugs  and  rugs  with  inter- 
lace borders  which  are  so 
familiar  111  the  literature 
except  for  Museum  of 
Turkish  and  Islamic  Art, 
no.  417  (see  11   16  above), 
and  the  one  in  the  Textile 
Museum,  Washington, 
DC.  R34.2. 1  (former!) 
R1.107)  (Mackie.  1973.  p 
70,  no.  28).  reported  to 
have  been  purchased  111 
Venice. 

See  Bode  and  Kiilinc  l, 

1958,  p  38;  Erdmann, 
i960,  pp.  25-27,  Erd- 
mann, 1970,  pp.  109, 
14S  Spulilcr.  197H.  p  34 
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"Lotto"  Rug 


Vshak  (?),  Anatolia 

Late  sixteenth  centurx 

Gift  in  memory  of  Philip  M.  Sharpies 
by  members  of  the  Sharpies  family 

48-83-2 


The  good,  bright  crimson  field  is  patterned,  as 
are  four  other  Philadelphia  Museum  "Lotto" 
rugs  (nos.  6-8,  10),  with  arabesquevvork  in  a 
strong  golden  yellow.  This  color  is  somewhat 
lighter  below  the  transverse  cut  which  has 
shortened  the  rug.  This  carpet  would  be  a 
strikingly  handsome  showpiece  if  it  were  not 
for  the  numerous,  obtrusively  discolored  re- 
pairs. The  arabesques  are  nicely  and  crisply 
drawn,  the  upper  pair  of  octagons  a  bit  com- 
pressed. The  "eyes"  are  dark  blue,  many 
rimmed  with  red.  Tiny  spot  details  are  ivory 
or  light  blue.  There  are  now  four  full  quatre- 
foils  and  two-thirds  of  a  fifth  along  the  center 
line.  Above  the  usual  halved  figures  at  the 
base,  four  pairs  of  octagons  lie  completely 
within  the  field.  As  the  rug  has  been  cut  and 
rejoined  a  third  of  the  way  up  the  field,  with 
its  border  sequences  disrupted,  one  may  as- 
sume that  a  fifth  pair  of  octagons  is  missing. 
The  sides  of  the  field  lie  out  beyond  the  cen- 
ter lines  of  the  next  rows  of  quatrefoils. 

The  dark  medium  blue  border  has  darker 
abrashes  and  turns  greenish  toward  the  bot- 
tom of  the  rug.  Its  cloud  bands  may  be  red, 
light  blue,  pale  blue,  orange,  or  yellow,  usu- 
ally with  red  reserves  or,  if  not,  a  blue  shade. 
The  cogwheellike  rosettes  between  the  cloud 
bands  are  pink  with  blue-green  centers.  The 
little  knots  which  lie  around  them  are  ecru, 
pink,  or  red;  the  bits  of  connecting  vine  usu- 
ally red  or  pink.  The  loops  of  the  cloud  bands 
point  outward  on  three  sides;  in  the  upper 
border  stripe  they  point  toward  the  field, 
which  reverses  the  arrangement  seen  in  an- 
other "Lotto"  rug  (no.  10).  The  side  runs  butt 
against  the  end  runs. 

The  outer  guard  stripe  has  been  red,  with 
a  familiar  pattern,  a  black-brown  linear  vine 


which  passes  through  bilobed  ecru  or  dark  red 
buds  from  which  spring  tricleft  leaves  in  blue- 
green,  light  blue,  or  pale  blue.  The  narrow 
inner  guard  is  also  red.  It  bears  a  simple  vine 
in  a  dark  blue  that  is  abrashed  lighter  shades. 
At  the  back  of  the  rug  the  yellow  is  darker  and 
more  of  a  mustard  color  than  on  the  face. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  among  the  five 
"Lotto"  rugs  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art's  collection  (nos.  6-10),  or  the  two  which 
belong  to  the  John  G.  Johnson  Collection 
(nos.  ii,  12),  not  one  has  in  its  field  the  jag- 
ged or  overcurled  forms,  the  distortions,  or 
the  small  extraneous  elements  in  contrasted 
coloring,  nor  the  small  portions  of  the  repeat1 
that  often  characterize  the  examples  from  the 
Transylvanian  churches  of  Romania  (fig.  9a), 
types  reflected  in  the  seventeenth-centun 
Dutch  paintings  of  household  scenes.  In  rugs 
from  the  major  Anatolian  sources,  like  the 
Philadelphia  rugs,  the  "Lotto"  pattern,  just  as 
the  "Holbein"  pattern,  is  drawn  in  a  consis- 
tent and  precise  way,  with  enough  of  it  in 
evidence  to  render  its  flow  quite  understand- 
able. Both  designs  resemble  rug  patterns  re- 
produced in  Timund  Persian  miniature 
paintings,  which  presumably  represent  a  prev- 
alent fifteenth-century  court  fashion  in  Persia. 
With  their  alternation  of  two  unlike  figures 
repeating  in  offset  rows,  the  "Lotto"  and 
"Holbein"  rugs  resemble  also  the  ordinary 
tribal  carpets  of  western  Turkestan,  the 
Tekkes,  Salors,  and  Yomuds,  the  so-called 
Bokharas,  with  their  alternation  of  rnapr  and 
minor  guls.  The  "Lotto"  and  "Holbein"  pat- 
terns, as  most  other  endless  repeats  found  in 
carpet  design,  may  have  been  copied  from  silk 
textiles  which  have  not  survived. 


PUBLISH  ED 

Philadelphia.  1919,  p.  24.  no  17 
TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  9'8"  v  (reduced)  x  %'nVl"  h  (294  (reduced]  x 
182  cm) 

Warp:  Wool  or  goat  hair,  Z2S,  ivory,  red  end  dip,  not 
far  into  border.  Alternate  warps  slightly  depressed 
One  warp  replaced  with  black-brown  wool  for  about 
6"  on  the  loom. 

Weft:  Wool,  Z,  ivory  with  some  dark  fibers,  dyed  red, 
X2.  Diagonal  lines  of  weft  return. 

Pile.  Wool,  2Z,  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Gordes  knot- 
ting, pulled  to  the  left  h  -jVl,  v  glA  (72  knots  per 

sq  in.). 

Ends:  Cut  and  rewoven 
Sides:  Cut  and  rewoven 

Condition:  Reduced  in  length  and  repined  below  cen- 
ter. Outer  guard  stripe  rewoven  entirely  at  top, 
mostly  at  bottom,  variably  at  sides.  Full  of  rewoven 
areas  (many  small)  now  faded. 
Quality.  Ordinary.  Back  feels  rather  rough 
Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  ecru,  dark  red.  crimson 
brick  red,  pink,  dull  orange,  strong  golden  yellow, 
medium  blue-green,  dark  blue,  dark  medium  blue, 
light  blue,  pale  blue  Ecru  substitutes  at  times  for 
ivory. 


Fig  >)tt  "Lotto"  rug, 
Wallachia,  Romania  (?), 
late  seventeenth  centur) , 

IfMnnuvcszcti  Muzvuin. 

Budapest,  24,461.  A 
"Lotto"  rug  with  a  dispro 
portionately  tmall  field 


Ellis, 
22, 2 

1986, 


H)7S,  "Lotto,"  |>|) 

4,  Rga     s.  7i  Ellis, 

,  p.  17s,  figs.  13—16. 
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"Lotto"  Rug 

l/s/idfc  (?),  Anatolia 
Sixteenth  ecu  tun  I 

T/ie  /osep/i  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 
55-65-10 


The  coloring  of  this  rug  defies  definition  and 
accurate  description  because  of  the  abrashes 
which  continually  confuse  the  picture. 
Shades  which  are  handled  as  separate  colors 
in  one  part  of  the  rug  are  mere  dye  changes  in 
another.  The  field  is  rather  bright  crimson 
brick  red  in  the  upper  part,  turning  to  a 
lighter,  rosier  hue  farther  down.  The  pattern, 
which  is  basically  the  same  as  in  the  four 
other  "Lotto"  rugs  in  the  Museum's  collection 
(nos.  6-9),  is  yellow,  the  upper  part  in  a 
richer,  more  orangey  tone.  The  "eye"  inter- 
spaces within  the  arabesque  blossoms  offer 
varied  combinations  of  red  with  medium  or 
light  blue.  The  tiny  diamonds  at  the  centers 
of  the  quatrefoils  and  at  the  bases  of  the  trans- 
versely placed  blossoms  are  also  varicolored. 
The  entire  pattern  is  compressed  longitudi- 
nally, with  six  quatrefoils  in  full  along  the 
center  line.  Not  merely  the  two  octagons  in 
each  transverse  row,  but  also  the  upper  and 
lower  lobes  of  the  side-axis  quatrefoils  appear 
in  full  in  the  field's  breadth. 

The  border,  in  varied  medium  and  dark 
medium  blues,  sports  a  succession  of  cloud 
bands  as  a  row  of  comic-strip  octopi  ready  to 
dance  out  into  space.  Their  loops  are  directed 
toward  the  field,  except  in  the  upper  run, 
which  extends  across  the  ends  of  the  side 
runs,  where  the  cloud  bands  are  reversed, 
with  bases  toward  the  field.  The  cloud  bands 
are  alternately  red  and  yellow  in  varying 
shades,  the  red  darker  and  the  yellow  more 
orangey  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rug.  The 
linings  and  reserves  within  the  cloud  bands 
are  capriciously  colored.  Some  of  the  yellow 
cloud  bands  are  outlined  in  red,  some  in 
black-brown.  Between  them  lie  rosettes  that 
resemble  cogwheels,  which  may  be  orange, 
red,  or  blue-green.  Little  knots  around  the 
cloud  bands  may  be  black-brown,  yellou 


light  blue,  light  green,  or  even  pink.  The  bits 
of  vine  are  similarly  harlequin,  and  there  is 
sparing  use  of  ivory  in  the  border.  The  dark 
red  outer  guard  stripe  carries  a  geometric 
palm-bud  vine  in  blues  and  ivory  with  tricleft 
leaves  whose  colors  include  lighter  red,  yel- 
low, light  green,  and  light  blue.  The  inner 
guard's  highly  abrashed  blue-green  is  set  off 
by  a  red  geometric  S-vine  with  varicolored 
details. 

The  cloud  band  border  in  this,  the  grace- 
ful Anatolian  form  of  the  pattern,  does  not 
appear  in  many  known  "Lotto"  carpets.  It  is 
found  in  another  Philadelphia  rug  (no.  9);  in 
a  somewhat  similar  rug  in  Deerfield,  Massa- 
chusetts;1 and  in  a  very  large  carpet  in  Istan- 
bul,2 which  has  four  octagons  in  the  field's 
width.  This  border  is  much  more  common  in 
the  small  rugs  which  have  relatively  plain,  red 
fields  and  an  arch  at  each  end  (see  no.  30), 
which  are  generally  attributed  to  Ushak.  It  is 
seen  also  in  a  few  Star  Ushaks'  and  in  odd 
pieces,  such  as  a  chintamam  rug  in  Philadel- 
phia (no.  14)4  and  a  multiple  medallion  rug 
once  in  Berlin  (fig.  10a).  The  cloud  band 
border  seen  in  "Lotto"  rugs  of  Transylvanian 
origin  is  a  different  looking  affair,  with  curlier 
cloud  bands  and  spikier  rosettes.5  Balkan 
"bird"  rugs,  however,  may  have  a  border  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  this  rug  but  looser  and  sloppier 
in  drafting,  as  may  be  seen  in  three  examples 
in  the  collection  (nos.  16-18). 

The  precision  with  which  the  field  and 
border  patterns  of  this  rug  are  drawn  supports 
a  late  sixteenth-century  dating  for  the  piece. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  abrash,  the 
generally  good  condition  of  the  pile,  the  sur- 
vival of  so  much  of  both  kilims  and  of  side 
finish,  the  freshness  of  coloring  on  the  back, 
and  the  whimsicalities  of  color  in  the  "eyes" 
of  the  field  pattern  and  the  reserves  of  the 
border,  all  suggest  late  production,  even  nine- 
teenth century,  in  the  old  manner.  Small 


holes  in  the  rug  have  been  covered  at  the  back 
with  patches  cut  from  other  antique  rugs. 
These  are  of  particular  interest.  Several  of  the 
patches  have  come  from  a  rug  that  was  similar 
to  two  in  the  Museum  (nos.  28,  29),  but 
which  had  an  open  Kufesque  border  (sec  no. 
6).  This  handful  of  small  pieces  may  be  older 
than  the  surviving  complete  rugs  of  the  type. 
Another  patch,  a  large  piece  of  border,  shows 
the  ragged  palmettc  pattern  of  a  Philadel- 
phia rug  (no.  26)  in  what  may  be  a  Balkan 
weaving. 

PUBLISHED 

Valcntiner,  1910,  p.  16,  no.  13;  Ellis,  197$,  "Lotto."  p. 
21.  fig  3 

EXHIBITED 

New  York.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  8'q"  v  x  5 '7"  h  (266  x  170  cm) 

Warp:  Wiry  wool,  Z2S,  ivory,  red  end  dip  at  top  only. 
Alternate  warps  depressed. 

Weft:  Wool,  z.  ivory,  dyed  a  variable  light  to  medium 
red,  X2  A  21  rust  red  band  in  lower  part  of  rug. 
Numerous  diagonal  lines  ot  weft  return 

Pile:  Wool.  2Z,  clipped  to  cover  collars  Gbrdcs  knot- 
ting, pulled  to  the  left,  h  W/i,  8,  V  13,  12  (100  to 
1 10  knots  per  sq.  in.). 

Ends.  1"  of  z  medium  blue  wool  kilims 

Sides:  4-eord  Z2S  medium  blue  wool  selvage  on  two 
doubles,  the  inner  two  singles  Weft  loops  011  the 
surface  beyond  inner  cord. 

Condition  Tear  in  upper  right  border  badly  repaired 
Numerous  small  holes  poorly  mended.  Side  finish 
ragged.  Kilims  also  need  attention.  Back  somewhat 
weathered,  but  appears  not  enough  so  for  its  date 

Quality:  Cood.  Stout.  Feels  rather  rough. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  dark  medium  red.  ermi- 
son  brick  red  (abrashed  rosy  brick  red),  dark  pink, 
dull  orange,  light  golden  yellow,  medium  yellow- 
yellow-orange,  light  green,  medium  bluc-bluc- 
green.  medium  blue,  light  blue.  Abrashes  confuse 
this  identification. 


Fig.  10a  Multiple 

medallion  rut-  (destroyed. 
World  War  II),  Ushak, 
Anatolia,  snteenth- 
seventeenth  century, 
formerly  hlamisehe  Ab- 
ttilung,  Staatluhe  Xlu- 
seen,  Perlin,  1.7  An 

I  khak  carpet  with  the 

cloud  hand  mam  border 


'  In  Allen  I  louse,  I  listoru 
Deerfield,  ln<  ,  Ria$ 
(Samuel  Chamberlnin  and 
1  lenr)  N.  Flynt,  Frontier  <<l 
/'  reedom  The  Sou/  and 
Substance  <>/  America 
Portrayed  m  (  )m  Extraor- 
dinary Village,  old  l  )eet 
field,  Massachusetts,  10 

.Mid  enl  ed  I  New  York. 
•  957l.  icpro,  p.  1 64 1 

:  Museum  <>i  l  ntkish  and 
Mamie  Art,  no.  709  (22' 
B'/V'x  i2's'/2"|692  x  ?8o 
c ml,  Istanbul,  1961,  pi 
18).  Prom  tin  Mosque  "i 
Piyale  Pasha,  Istanbul, 

1  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, London,  1  174*1910 

(London,  1920,  p.  33,  pi. 

XVlll);  Del  Danskc  Knnsl 
indiistriinuseel,  ( iopenlia 

g<  n.  026/ 10:0  (Bode  and 
KUhnel,  192a,  lu:  68)j  and 

The  I  lenry  I'uncis  <lu  I'ont 
Winlerllnir  Museum. 
Winlertlini,  I )cl.iware, 
59  <>><) 

1  See  -ilst»  the  chintamani 
rug  in  the  Textile  Mu- 
seum,  Washington,  D.G 
(fig.  13a) 

s  Crotc-IIascnbalg,  192$,  pi 
1 ,  v  1  .ile  .iikI  Viale,  19s*, 
pi  157a. 
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"LoWo"  Rug 


Konya  (?),  Anatolia  (?) 
Seventeenth  century  (?) 
John  C.  Johnson  Collection  at  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 

Cat.  no.  1  i  59 


Upon  the  dark  brick  red  field  of  this  rug,  the 
ivory  arabesque  "Lotto"  pattern  can  be  fol- 
lowed only  with  unusual  difficulty,  due  to  the 
amount  of  the  repairs,  now  discolored 
through  fading,  and  the  telescoping  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  field,  where  the  rug  has  ap- 
parently been  shortened.  The  field  starts  with 
half  of  an  arabesque  octagon  and  closes  with  a 
half-octagon  along  the  center  line,  which  also 
passes  through  one  complete  octagon  and 
presumably  originally  another.  Clever  repair 
has  combined  the  lower  part  of  this  presumed 
second  full  octagon  with  the  upper  lobes  of 
two  arabesque  quatrefoils  on  the  side  axes  in 
such  a  way  that  the  design  appears  to  be  co- 
herent— almost!  That  about  a  ten-inch  width 
is  missing  has  been  concealed  by  this  subter- 
fuge. The  sides  of  the  field  stop  the  pattern  a 
little  beyond  the  full  vertical  lobes  of  the  qua- 
trefoils. The  eyelike  interspaces  within  the 
arabesque  blossoms  are  dark  medium  blue. 

The  border  is  a  single  stripe  of  dark  me- 
dium blue,  filled  with  a  closed  Kufesque  in- 
terlace in  ivory,  outlined  in  black-brown,  with 
red  details.  Around  it  is  a  red  band,  two  knots 
wide.  There  are  new  kilims,  one-inch  long,  at 
both  ends,  in  light  brown  wool. 

If  one  may  assume  that  a  second  ara- 
besque octagon  along  the  center  line  had 
once  been  complete,  with  about  ten  inches 
lost,  and  that  the  field  in  consequence  showed 
originally  a  half-octagon,  two  full  octagons, 
and  another  half-octagon  in  its  full  length, 
the  rug's  proportions  would  seem  typical  for  a 
"'Lotto"  rug.  However,  questions  arise  from 
the  border,  which  is  unusual  in  that  it  has  but 
a  single  stripe.  This  form  of  the  closed  inter- 
lace, in  which  the  small  figures  between  the 
"boxes"  have  a  bud  form  at  each  end,  is 
found  in  only  a  few  examples.  It  survives  in 
one  known  fragmentary  "Holbein"  rug  (fig. 


i  la),  in  two  others  whose  designs  show  rela- 
tionships to  the  "'Holbein"  rug  pattern,'  and 
in  a  group  of  four  "Lotto"  rugs,2  three  of 
which  may  have  come  from  the  same  weaving 
establishment.  This  border  was  reproduced 
with  a  field  of  "Holbein"  pattern  in  a  painting 
by  Ambrogio  Borgognone:*  and  with  "Lotto" 
fields  in  several  paintings  by  Portuguese  mas- 
ters.4 

However,  in  none  of  these  cases  does  the 
border  occur  as  a  single  stripe  as  it  does  here; 
this  is  equally  true  of  the  other  types  of  closed 
plaitwork,  or  "box,"  borders.  In  a  quite  un- 
characteristic small  "Lotto"  rug  at  Colonial 
Williamsburg  there  is  an  outer  but  no  inner 
guard  stripe,5  and  this  is  paralleled  in  a 
"Lotto"  rug  with  a  different  type  of  box  border 
at  the  Fogg  Art  Museum.6  In  fact  the  single 
stripe,  regardless  of  its  pattern,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  an  acceptable  border  form 
for  period  "Lotto"  rugs.  Its  emergence  here  is 
rendered  still  more  curious  in  that  it  shows  no 
clear  breaks  at  the  sides  which  would  relate  to 
the  shortening  and  patching  that  is  so  evident 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  field. 

Usually  the  Anatolian  "Lotto"  rugs  present 
a  row  of  arabesque  quatrefoils  along  the  cen- 
tral axis  of  the  field,  as  in  all  of  the  five  which 
are  owned  by  the  Museum  (nos.  6-10).  Here 
is  seen  the  alternative,  a  row  of  octagons 
along  the  center  line.  That  is  also  the  case 
with  the  other  Johnson  Collection  "Lotto"  rug 
(no.  12),  which,  however,  shows  by  its  drafts- 
manship that  it  might  have  had  a  different 
source. 

The  arabesque  blossoms  abridged  by  the 
side  borders  lack  detailing,  even  granting  the 
difficulties  of  reading  them  properly  through 
the  repairs.  If  the  patterning  of  the  field  was 
originally  some  shade  of  yellow,  which  was 
customary  in  these  rugs,  that  color  has  faded 


Fig.  1  ia  Fragmentary 
"Holbein"  nix.  Kori\(j  1 

Anatolia,  sixteenth 
century,  hlamisclies 
Museum.  East  llerhn, 
1  37.  I  he  "box"  border  in 
U$e  M  ith  the  "Holbein" 
field  pattern  The  end 
border  has  been  added 
from  a  different  rug. 


'  One  is  .1  rug  whose  octa- 
gons show  pairs  "l  volutes, 
formerly  in  the  W  von 
Dirlcscn  ( lollcction,  Berlin 
(Erdmann,  1970,  fig.  -iNi 
The  other  has  in  part  been 
used  .is  upholstery  for  a 
chair,  .11 1  Dernheimei 
KC.  Munich  (ibid  ,  fig  49; 

King  .nid  Sylveslei.  ioNv 

p  56,  no,  1 2).  Additional 
fragments  presumably  are 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (858- 1002; 
1  1  $7-1908)  and  the  Ken 
( !olle<  tion 

\  n  toria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, 903*1897  (London, 
1920,  pi.  XIV);  a  rug  for- 
merly 111  the  I iUdo\  i<  <> 

Pogliaghi  ( toller  tion, 
Vareie  (Viale  and  Viale, 

1052,  pi  1  55a);  and  one 
formerly  in  possession  Ol 

Cittone,  Turin  (a  mu<  h 

larger  rug,  reduced),  I  he 
fourth  rug.  not  closels 
related  to  the  other  three,  is 
at  Colonial  Williamsburg, 
Virginia  (1052-141  jLuuer, 
1975,  Pp.  »4.  »5.  pl,  20)). 

1  Enthroned  Madonna  mid 

Child  with  Sainlt,  formerly 

in  the  ( Semfildegalerie, 

Berlin  (lost.  World  War  II 

I  Berlin,  Staalliche  Museen, 

Cein.ddeg.ilerie.  /)ie 
CemdldeHdlerie  Die 
italiemsi  hen  Master  1  ? 

bit  is'  jahrhundert (Berlin, 
1930),  p.  20,  no.  52J). 


'  I  WO  paintings  111  the 
Museu  Na110n.1l  dc  Arte 

Antiga,  Lisbon  The 
Annunciation  (fig  i  ib); 

and  Enthralled  Madonna 
and  Child  with  Angel,  a 

cop)  aftei  Quentin  Mossys, 
inv.  no.  546,  cat.  no.  222 
(Max  I  Friedltindcr,  Early 
Netherlandish  Painting, 
vol.  7.  Quentin  Mastys, 
trans  l  leinz  Norden 
[Leiden,  1971),  pl.  ■jo,  no, 

26a) — as  well  .is  7  he 

Annum  iation  b)  Cregorio 
Lopes,  1 541-45  (Church 
of  Miserir  drdia,  Abrantes, 
Portugal);  and  Christ 
Appearing  to  Mary  by  an 
unknown  artist  (Portuguese 
private  collcr  tion) 

'  Cited  in  n  2  above 
''  1  larvard  I  'nivcraity,  Corn- 
bridge,  1978.95. 


T  U  R  K  I  S  H   C  a  it  i'  1  is 


?5 


Fig.  nb  Master  of  I  faO 
(Portuguese) .  The  An- 

nun<  iation,  c/tf/ed  /  549. 
Museu  Hacional  de  Arte 
Antiga,  Lisbon.  inv.  no. 
<;$2.  cfl/.  no.  106.  A 
"Lotto"  rug  with  a  "bm" 
border  as  seen  by  a  Portu- 
guese artist 


out  to  an  unusual  degree.  One  diagonal  weft 
return  line  shows  interlocking;  another  does 
not.  One  expects  such  a  practice  to  have  been 
followed  consistently.  The  puzzles  which  this 
rug  offers  remain  for  the  time  unsolved. 

TECHNICAL.  ANALYSIS 

Size:  5'io'/2"  v  (reduced)  x  3  '8"  h  (179  [reduced]  x 
1 1 2  cm) 

Warp:  Wool  or  goat  hair,  Z2S,  ivory.  No  end  dip  noted 
Alternate  warps  slightly  depressed. 

Weft:  Wool.  z.  ivory,  dyed  rose  red,  X2,  X3.  Diagonal 
lines  of  weft  return,  some  interlocked. 

Pile.  Wool.  2Z,  collars  now  showing  Gordes  knotting, 
pulled  slightly  to  the  left,  h  7V2,  v  8  (60  knots  per 
sq.  in  ). 

Ends:  Cut  and  rewoven  with  1"  of  new  light  brown  wool 
kilims 

Sides:  Cut  New  4-cord  selvage 

Condition.  Two  disconnected  fragments  made  up  and 

filled  out  as  a  rug  Border  mostly  rebuilt  or  reknot- 

ted,  Replacement  pile  faded.  Several  small  holes. 

All  side  finishes  new  Back  appears  very  much 

battered. 

Quality  Ordinary.  Comparatively  coarse  for  its  class. 
Rather  flexible. 

Pile  colors:  Grayed  ivory,  black-brown,  dark  brick  red, 
dark  medium  blue 

PROVENANCE 

Purchased  by  John  G  Johnson  from  Julius  Bolder. 
Munich,  August  1  1912 
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"Lotto"  Rug 


European  Turkey  (Wallachia,  Romania?) 

Seventeenth  centur)  ? 

John  G.  Johnson  Collection  at  the 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 

Cat.  no.  1 160 


The  crimson  brick  red  field  of  this  rug  is  de- 
cidedly narrow  in  proportion  to  its  border. 
Across  it  spreads  the  light  golden  yellow,  ara- 
besque web  of  the  "Lotto"  pattern.  Along  its 
center  line  lie  a  half-octagon,  a  full  octagon, 
and  another  half.  The  vertical  lobes  of  the 
arabesque  quatrefoils,  which  occupy  the  side 
axes,  seem  crushed  against  the  side  borders  of 
the  rug.  The  "eyes"  of  the  arabesque  blossoms 
are  dark  medium  blue-blue-green,  outlined  in 
red.  Tiny  squares  scattered  throughout  the 
arabesque  are  light  blue,  and  the  bits  of  vine 
which  connect  the  lateral  tips  of  the  quatre- 
foils to  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  octagons  are 
counterchanged  light  blue  and  light  golden 
yellow. 

The  remarkably  broad  main  border  stripe 
appears  to  have  been  originally  a  dark  brown 
which  was  distinct  from  the  black-brow  n  used 
for  outlining.  Upon  the  border  is  a  series  of 
connected  cartouche  or  lozenge  forms  in  red, 
edged  with  light  blue.  These  forms  are  lobed 
and  two  widths  alternate.  Within  each  larger 
lozenge  a  deeply  indented  figure,  probably 
floral  in  derivation,  is  dark  medium  blue- 
blue-green,  with  details  in  orange  and  light 
blue.  In  each  of  the  others  is  a  violet  oblong 
with  blossoms  counterchanged  red  and  yel- 
low. (One  lozenge,  a  repair,  now  shows  a 
pink  oblong.)  Between  the  lozenges  lie  halved 
palmettes  in  varied  combinations  of  red.  light 
blue,  orange,  yellow,  and  pink.  The  outer 
guard  stripe,  very  narrow,  is  red.  It  displays  a 
stretched-out  yellow  vine,  outlined  in  black- 
brown,  with  pairs  of  tiny  cruciform  florets  in 
ivory  and  red.  There  is  no  inner  guard  stripe. 

Small  "Lotto"  rugs  with  disproportionately 
small  fields  and  broad  borders  in  which  the 
inner  guard  stripe  is  lacking  occur  most  fre- 
quently among  those  rugs  found  among  the 
churches  of  Transvlvania  or  traceable  to  that 


Fig  12a     "Lotto"  rug, 
Wallachia,  Romania  i  ?), 
late  seventeenth  century, 
Ipaniiuvcszeti  Miizeiini. 
Budapest.  >  i  122.  A 
"Lotto"  rug  with  a  minia- 
ture field 


'  Jacoby.  192?.  pi  37 
:  The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  New  York. 
22.100.1 12  I  Dimaiid  and 
Mailey,  107?.  p  185,  fig 
160).  For  a  similar  rug, 
see  Jan  Vermeer's  Girl 
Asleep.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum,  14  40  61 1 
(ibid.,  p  185,  fig  161) 

'  F.llis.  1075.  "Lotto,"  pp 
20-22 

4  Ibid  ,  figs.  1,  4.  s 

5  Ibid  ,  figs  6.  7. 

6  See,  for  example.  Mills, 
1981 ,  "Lotto,"  figs  57. 
64;  Mills.  1983.  pis  24. 

26. 

"  Now  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  1972.80.7 
(McMullan,  1965,  pp 
242.  243.  pi.  73) 

8  Bernheimer.  1959,  fig. 
31- 

'  Dink.  1938,  repro  p  9 


general  area  of  southeastern  Europe  (fig.  12a). 
Usually  in  such  rugs  the  principal  border 
stripe  shows  either  a  cloud  band  pattern  in  a 
peculiar  rendition1  or  a  series  of  lozenges.2 
However,  unlike  the  series  in  this  rug,  in  the 
Transylvanian  examples  the  lozenges  are  usu- 
ally similar  to  each  other  both  in  size  and  in 
content,  while  the  halved  palmette  seen  here 
between  the  lozenges  is  replaced  by  a  small 
group  of  spreading  petals,  the  two  central  ones 
glaive-shaped  and  placed  diagonally.  The 
held  patterning  in  these  Transylvanian 
"Lotto"  rugs  develops  strange  characteristics,' 
showing  either  many  saw-edged  or  rayed 
members4  or  remarkable  sprouts  and  curls.5 
These  are  types  of  the  "Lotto"  rugs  which 
have  been  reproduced  by  Dutch  genre  paint- 
ers of  the  seventeenth  century.6 

However,  a  limited  number  of  pieces  have 
come  to  light  which  are  very  close  to  this 
Johnson  Collection  rug.  One  of  these  was 
in  the  collection  of  Joseph  V.  McMullan, 
New  York;7  another  is  in  possession  of  L. 
Bernheimer  KG  of  Munich.8  Slight  differ- 
ences appear  in  the  draftsmanship  of  a  rug  in 
the  mosque  at  Birgi  in  Anatolia,9  and  even 
more  in  a  rug  formerly  in  possession  of  Adolf 
Loewi.  The  McMullan,  Bernheimer,  and 
Birgi  mosque  rugs  are  so  similar  as  to  suggest 
the  same  workshop.  They  share,  together  with 
the  former  Loewi  piece  and  this  Johnson  Col- 
lection rug,  such  conceits  as  the  pair  of  tiny 
prongs  which  project  from  the  sides  of  each 
border  lozenge. 

In  general,  the  drawing  of  the  "'Lotto" 
patterning  in  this  rug  is  in  the  Anatolian  man- 
ner, and  is  not  greatly  different  from  that  of 
the  other  six  "Lotto"  rugs  housed  in  the  Mu- 
seum, yet  not  exactly  similar  either  (see  nos. 
6-11).  So  there  exists  among  this  rug  and 
others  of  the  series  the  enigmatic  combination 
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of  Anatolian  draftsmanship  and  European 
format.  A  rug  of  this  sort  was  reproduced  by  at 
least  one  Italian  painter. 10  Only  one  rug  of 
the  type,  the  Bernheimer  rug,  seems  to  have 
retained  any  part  of  its  original  side  finish. 1 1  It 
has  a  short  surviving  stretch  of  three-cord, 
loop-attached  selvage,  a  technique  found 
among  Transylvanian  "church"  rugs  in  most, 
if  not  all,  of  their  varied  patterns.  The  conclu- 
sion seems  possible  that  the  group  that  in- 
cludes this  Johnson  Collection  rug  represents 
a  relatively  pure  type  of  the  small  European 
"Lotto"  rug,  as  yet  free  from  the  several  forms 
of  stylization  which  usually  set  these  rugs  well 
apart. 12  Even  so,  in  this  rug  pairs  of  little 
hooks  jut  from  the  sides  of  the  arabesque  octa- 
gons of  the  field,  and  in  the  rugs  of  this  group 
these  octagons  are  unusually  stiff. 

The  blue-green  shade  found  in  this  rug 
and  the  original  brown  used  in  the  border  are 
open  to  question,  not  seen  as  characteristic 
tones  for  such  a  piece.  A  diagonal  weft  line 
which  is  interlocked  and  one  which  is  not  rise 
from  the  same  point  in  the  foundation.  This 
is  not  at  all  typical  for  an  antique  Turkish  rug. 
The  field  closes  with  a  halved  octagonal  mo- 
tif, just  as  it  begins.  Most  antique  rugs  show 
no  consideration  for  that  particular  consis- 
tency. 

If  this  rug  should  indeed  be  modern,  a 
likely  model  for  it  has  recently  come  to  light 
in  the  Keir  Collection  in  England.  13  The  Keir 
fragment  shows  the  same  border  stripes;  the 
same  draftsmanship,  down  to  the  little  pairs  of 
hooks  on  the  octagons;  even  the  same  amount 
of  field  pattern  within  the  remaining  side 
edge.  As  time  passes,  such  fragmentary 
models,  seeping  out  one  by  one  into  the  mar- 
ket, improve  our  knowledge  of  the  geneses  of 
questionable,  as  well  as  frankly  mendacious, 
modern  carpets. 


T E GHN1CAL  analysis 

Size:  $'yW  v  x  4'  1 W  h  (171  x  125  cm) 

Warp  Wool,  Z2S,  ivory.  Varies  from  warps  on  one  level 

to  alternate  warps  slightly  depressed. 
Weft:  Wool,  z,  ivory  with  a  few  dark  fibers,  dyed  rust 

red  or  rose  red,  X2.  Diagonal  lines  of  weft  return. 

some  interlocked. 

Pile:  Wool,  2Z,  collars  now  showing  GSrdcs  knotting, 
pulled  to  the  left  h  7'/:,  v  9  (67  knots  per  sq.  in,  | 

Ends.  Top:  W  of  z  light  blue  wool  kilim  Bottom 
of  z  light  blue  wool  kilim 

Sides:  Cut.  New  4-cord  selvage 

Condition:  Generally  good,  but  worn  down,  Much 
brown  of  border  rcknotted  in  lighter  shade  Small 
rewoven  areas  discoloring  from  violet  to  pink,  espe- 
cially in  border.  Small  stains 

Quality  Fair  Keels  harsh 

Pile  colors.  Ivory  ,  black-brown,  dark  brown,  crimson 
brick  red,  pink,  dull  orange,  light  golden  yellow, 
dark  medium  bhie-blue-green.  light  blue,  dark 
medium  violet 

PROVRNANCK 

Purchased  bv  John  C  Johnson  from  Julius  Bolder, 
Munich,  August  13,  1912 


I  Kv.inslo  li.isi  lie-Hi's.  S< 7/ 

1'ortnnt  with  Musician,  c 

1 570.  Collection  ol  the 

(  oimiK  ol  \i;h.i[,||, 

Bergamo  (Vialc  Ferrcro, 
1969,  fiy.  36), 

"  J-COrd  /IS  light  blue  wool 

selvage,  loop  attached. 

The  outer  cord  is  ,i  dou- 
ble 

II  Ellis,  107s.  "Lotto,"  pp, 

20-22. 

"  Acquired  in  Florence  in 
1 97?  (Spuhler,  1978,  p 

45.  »»• 
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Chintamani  Rug  Fragment 

W  estern  Anatolia 
Seventeenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 
55-65-33 


Th  is  is  a  fragment  of  a  rug,  merely  the  upper 
border  and  a  little  of  the  top  of  the  field,  but 
that  rug  was  of  a  very  rare  type.  Field,  border, 
and  both  guard  stripes  have  ivory  white  as 
their  ground  color.  The  field  pattern  is  the 
chintamani,  considered  to  have  been  the 
badge  of  the  Eastern  conqueror  Timur 
(1 336?- 1405). 1  Three  balls  in  a  pyramidal 
arrangement  lie  above  two  wavy  stripes,  or 
"'flashes,"  in  an  endless,  stepped  repeat.  Usu- 
ally one  of  these  stripes  is  red.  the  other 
greenish  blue;  in  one  case,  they  are  beige  and 
dark  medium  blue.  For  the  most  part  two 
balls  are  greenish  blue  with  a  red  "eye,"  the 
third  one  red  with  a  blue  "eye."  There  are 
variations  of  this  coloring.  The  main  border 
stripe  shows  an  opposed,  alternate  repeat  of  a 
half-quatrefoil  formed  by  paired  arabesques, 
much  as  is  seen  in  the  field  pattern  of  the 
"Lotto"  rugs  (see  nos.  6-1 1).  The  arabesques 
are  alternately  red  with  greenish  blue  reserves, 
and  greenish  blue  with  red  reserves.  The  in- 
ner guard  stripe  has  a  sweeping  geometric 
vine  in  red  and  greenish  blue;  the  outer  guard 
stripe  shows  a  series  of  double-curved,  geo- 
metric skeleton  forms  in  black-brown,  each 
crossed  by  a  red  or  blue  diagonal  tab. 

A  complete  rug  of  this  type,  with  similar 
border  and  outer  guard  stripe,  a  former  heir- 
loom of  the  Princes  Schwarzenberg,  now 
hangs  on  the  wall  of  Hluboka  Castle  in 
Czechoslovakia  (their  property  until  World 
War  II).2  A  very  well  known  example,  lacking 
its  upper  border,  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Wilhelm  von  Bode  in  Berlin,  is  now  owned 
by  the  Textile  Museum  in  Washington,  D.C. 
(fig.  1  3a).3  A  stately  carpet  with  black-brown 
spots,  outlined  in  red.  and  light  yellow  flashes 
hangs  in  the  Bardini  Museum  in  Florence.4 
Both  the  Textile  Museum  and  the  Bardini 


pieces  have  cloud  band  borders.  Modem  imi- 
tations have  found  their  way  into  several 
prominent  museums  and  others  have  been 
seen  in  the  trade.  In  a  large,  Ushak-made 
carpet  in  the  Museum  of  Turkish  and  Islamic 
Art  m  Istanbul, s  the  effect  is  entirely  different, 
for  the  yellow  flashes  run  longitudinally  on 
the  brilliant  red  field.  The  balls,  whose  "eyes" 
make  them  into  groups  of  crescents,  arc  cither 
black-brown  or  light  medium  blue.  A  second 
large  Ushak  carpet  which  has  been  placed  on 
view  in  the  same  museum  offers  the  most 
charming  version  of  the  chintamani  pattern.6 
The  entire  ground  between  the  medallions  is 
covered  with  the  groups  of  three  pearls  in 
closely  set  diagonal  rows.  The  groups  are  har- 
lequin, offering  a  w  ide  variety  of  bright  color 
schemes,  the  "eyes"  in  vivid  contrasts.  Tl it- 
flashes  lie  at  a  slant  and  are  short.  A  small 
field  fragment  in  Caircnc  weaving,  in  the 
Ethnographic  Museum,  Munich,"  is  more 
sophisticated.  The  ground  is  dark  red;  the 
flashes,  with  ragged  ends,  are  yellow;  the  balls 
ivory  with  green  "eyes."  Over  alternate  pairs 
of  flashes  the  balls  are  single. 

As  many  other  endless  repeat  patterns, 
that  of  the  chintamani  rugs  might  have  been 
based  on  other  textiles.  Prototypes  exist  in  the 
form  of  brocaded  velvets,  examples  of  w  hich 
are  in  the  Topkapi  Palace  Museum  in  Istan- 
bul8 and  the  Textile  Museum  in  Washington, 
D.C.9  The  pattern  may  have  been  based  upon 
the  spots  and  stripes  of  royal  leopard  and  tiger 
furs  in  central  Asia.  It  has  been  likened  to 
lightning  flashes  and  thunder.  The  group  of 
three  balls,  "eyes"  and  all,  may  represent  the 
triratna,  or  Triple  Jewel,  of  the  Far  East,10 
and  the  stripes  the  lips  of  Buddha.  This  pat- 
tern has  been  identified  as  the  badge  of  Timur 
by  Ruv  Gonzalez  de  Clavijo,  a  traveler  to  his 


court,  and  it  is  said  to  have  appealed  on  Ins 
coins."  Whcthei  any  01  all  ot  these  signifi- 
cances have  been  involved.  thc\  could  have 
me. nit  little  01  nothing  to  the  weavers  ol  these 

carpets,  who  were  merely  copying  a  pattern. 

( )ther  l\  pes  ot  carpets  make  use  ol  ele 

incuts  ol  the  chintamani  pattern,  Flashes  and 

single  spots  form  the  ground  pattern  of  a  SCI  ies 
Of  fine  Ottoman  medallion  nigs,  loin  ol 
which  came  from  a  single  pala/zo  in  Italy. i: 
and  a  fragmentary  ( )ttoman  columnai  prayei 

rug  in  East  Berlin  M  A  rustic  rug  in  the  Mm 
Seum  ol  Tuikish  and  Islamic   \rl  repeats  the 

chintamani  pattern  in  such  a  waj  that  the 
flashes  resemble  insec  ts  '  1  The  group  ol  three 
balls  appears  as  a  ground  pattern  m  several 
safs,  or  inultiple-niche  prayer  in^s,  for 
mosque  use's  and,  less  attractively,  m  a  scncs 

of  w  hite-ground  prayer  rugs  found  in  Fran- 
sylvania.   The  Philadelphia  Museum  ol  \rr*s 

collection  also  contains  oilier  versions  and 
derivatives  ot  the  pattern  (nos   14.  i  5,  36) 

The  border  ol  arabesque  triangles  seen  in 
this  chintamani  rug  is  also  found  in  several 
"bird"  rugs,  including  one  in  the  Museum 
(no.  19),'"  and  in  a  scncs  ol  prayer  rugs  w  ith 
white  grounds  and  footmaiks.  one  ol  which  is 
dated  1 72  1  /i2. 18  At  least  one  t\  pica]  Trans\  I 
vanian  rug  makes  use  ol  a  degenerate  form  ol 
this  border,"'  and  it  passes  on  into  the  "Kis- 
Ghiordes"  and  other  late  (iordes  rugs  with 
arches  at  both  ends  of  their  fields. :" 

It  is  not  vet  certain  where  rugs  such  as  this 
fragmenl  were  made.  They  have  been  as- 
cribed to  Ushak  in  western  Anatolia,  probably 
because  of  the  cloud  band  borders  w  hich  ap- 
pear m  several  chintamani  rugs.  Use  ol  the 
arabesque  triangle  border  in  more  recent 
Cordcs  rugs  might  suggest  that  the  older  ex- 
amples too,  such  as  this  fragment,  maj  have 


1  Denny,        pp.  1 3.  :<> 
n  S  ChinUimani  is 
S.iusknl  foi  "(he  w  isli 
KuntiiiK  jewel"  (which  is 
usually  represented  in 
Tibetan  arl  .is  .1  group  of 
six  of  nine  jewels)  (New- 
ark. 10.50,  p.  29). 

'  Glorke,  1802-05,  |>I  vi, 
M"  7;  Neugebauer  and 
Orendi,  1900,  p.  :  1 ,  fig 

I  1   Information  Hemline, 

present  location  through 
kindness  <>i  the  late  I  )i 
larmila  Blozkova,  ( !hiei 

CliratOI  ol  I  exllles, 

I I  mill*  koprumyslove1 
Muzcum,  Prague 

1  See  Mackie,  1976 
1  Musco  Bardini,  no 

H5$/%;.h  iKrdin.inn,  lodn. 
f"K  147). 

'  No.  696/697  (Aslanapa, 

1961.  pi.  VII). 
''  Alii,  1984,  p  160,  no 
l  I 

'  Staallk  Iks  Museum  f(li 

Volkerkunde,      qo- 1<> 

(Mackie,  1976,  p  1  ■ . 

H  No.  3228  (Denny.  1971, 
p.  57.  f»K.  3) 

0  1.77  (Mackie,  197  V  p 
43,  no  1 1 

1  t'riratnti  is  S.inskni  foi  the 

Triple  jewel,  .1  Buddllisl 
symbol  See  Newark, 

1950,  p  ?8,  Woddcll, 
1939,  p.  388, 

11  Denny.  1973,  p.  20  11.  8. 

"  Palazzo  Corsi,  Florence. 
This  series  includes  the 
Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Arl.  New  York, 
1971.263.2  (MtM11ll.n1, 
1965,  pp.  36.  37.  pi.  6); 
\  it  loria  and  Albert  Mn- 
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Fig  1 ya  Incomplete 
chintamani  rug,  Konya  (?), 
Anatolia,  sixteenth- 
seventeenth  eentury.  The 
Textile  Museum,  Wash- 
ington, DC. .  1976  jo.  1 
An  entire  field  of  the 
chintamani  pattern 


scum.  London,  401-1800 
(Kendrick  and  I  attersall, 
10:4.  |>l  x);  Islamischo 
Museum,  Ea$l  Berlin. 
1.6555  (Enderlein,  1971, 
p  1  3.  fig  1 ).  Iparmuvcs- 
zerj  Mtizeum,  Budapest, 
14  800;  and  Music 
Jacquemarl- Andre,  Paris, 

hp  17263. 

"  Islamisches  Museum, 
63, 1 3  (Enderlein,  1971, 
pi  *,  fig.  2), 

'■*  No  67-  1 l-.rdmanu,  1070, 
p  104.  fig  1 10) 

11  Safin  the  Milan  market 
in  1074  (Leddcs  and 
Szutsnc.  1963,  fig.  73); 
Museum  of  Turkish  and 
Islamic  Art,  no  555 
(Erdmann,  1070.  p.  109, 
fig  128). 

1,1  See,  for  example.  Ipar- 
rnuveszeti  Muzeum,  7941 
tVegh  and  Layer,  1925, 
pi  XXIX). 


17  See  also  rig.  19a  and  a 
rug  formerly  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Wilhelrh  von 

Bode,  Berlin,  now  Ostcr- 
reichisches  Museum  fur 

angewandte  Kunsr, 
Vienna.  1  10780  (fig  16a) 
I  Ins  border  seems  to  have 

been  .1  fa  vol  lie  for  dem 

copies 

|S  Muse  f  I  urkish  and 

Islamic  Art.  no  435 
ll'  idniann.  1060.  fig 
1 52);  Museum  fur  Kunst- 

handwerk,  Frankfurt  on 
Mam.  II  Si  s,  Baycris<  lies 
Nationalmuseum,  Mu- 
nich, i  1  503  Footmarks 
are  carefully  drafted 
designs  which  establish 
where  the  worshiper's  feel 
should  be  placed  while 
praying 

"'  Ipaimuves/eti  Mu/euni, 
-060  (Vdgh  and  I  jycr. 
1025.  pi  XV) 

:  r  rdmann,  10-0.  pi  x  1 1 1 . 
Pope,  1026,  p.  joK,  no 
51.  W  iesbaden.  1066. 
nos  24,  25. 


come  from  that  general  area.  The  problem 
remains  unsettled,  and  even  European  Tur- 
key cannot  be  excluded  as  a  possible  source, 
m  view  of  the  squareness  of  knot  count,  sin- 
gle-strand pile,  and  fluffiness  of  the  weft  that 
are  to  be  found  in  this  small  fragment,  for 
these  seem  characteristics  of  manufacture  in 
that  area. 

EXHIBITED 

New  York.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  1/5"  v  x  6'i"  h  (42  x  185  cm) 

Warp.  Wool,  Z2S.  ivory.  Alternate  warps  slightly  de- 
pressed. One  warp  mended  with  red  yarn. 

Weft:  Very  fluffy  wool.  z,  ivory.  Kz,  Diagonal  lines  of 
weft  return,  to  top  of  rug. 

Pile  Wool,  z  (ivory,  pink,  and  beige  2Z).  clipped  to 
cover  collars  Gordes  knotting,  pulled  to  the  left  or 
straight,  h  8,  v  8'/2  (68  knots  per  sq.  in  ) 

Ends:  Cut 

Sides:  Four  cords,  singles,  in  zzs  medium  blue  wool 
selvage.  Weft  returned  around  innermost  cord 

Condition.  Badly  worn  fragment  from  top  of  rug  Areas 
show  collars  of  knots  broken  down  from  wear. 

Quality:  Rug  was  stout,  fairly  coarse.  Back  well  worn, 
with  weft  prominent. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  beige,  rose  brick  red, 
pink,  dark  medium  blue,  light  medium  blue,  green- 
ish medium  blue 
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14 

Chintamani  Rug 

Anatolia 

Seventeenth  century 

I  he  John  D.  Mcllhenny  Collection 

43-28-5 


The  color  scheme  of  this  chintamani  rug 
could  scarcely  be  more  limited:  black-brown 
decoration  upon  ivory  white,  except  for  the 
main  border  stripe,  in  which  these  two  colors 
are  reversed.  One  has  to  examine  the  founda- 
tion to  find  the  third  color,  red,  in  the  weft 
behind  the  border.  Upon  the  ivory  field  is 
spread  a  diamond  lattice  of  doubled  "light- 
ning flashes"  in  black-brown,  each  flash  orna- 
mented with  a  row  of  demure  ivory  dots. 
Within  each  diamond  panel  created  by  the 
lattice  is  a  varied  array  of  spots,  sometimes 
doubled  but  more  usually  in  groups  of  three, 
often  within  a  linear  octagon,  again  habitually 
in  groups  of  three;  dots  or  tiny  circles  within 
circles;  and  single  dots  or  groups  of  them — all 
in  black-brown.  The  border  has  a  nice  cloud 
band  stripe  in  the  Anatolian  manner,  ivory  on 
black-brown;  the  ivory  guard  stripes  show  a 
typical  Ushak  pattern:  a  black-brown  vine 
which  passes  through  diagonal  palmettes  and 
which  throws  off  leaf)'  sprigs  between  them. 
The  rug  has  been  longer,  as  both  ends  ot  the 
field  are  cut.  Areas  of  new  weaving  in  the 
borders  have  taken  on  a  pinkish  cast. 

This  carpet  should  be  considered  together 
with  a  large  carpet  and  a  fragment  from  the 
side  of  another,  both  of  them  in  the  Mev  lana 
Shrine  in  Konya,  Anatolian  Turkey.1  If  the 
three  were  not  all  made  commercially  as  parts 
of  the  same  suite,  they  were  surely  produced 
in  the  same  place  at  approximately  the  same 
time,  for  they  are  so  nearly  alike.  The  pattern, 
just  as  the  better-known  chintamani  design 
seen  in  another  of  the  Museum's  rugs  (no. 
13),  has  presumably  been  adopted  from  some 
other  form  of  textile,  perhaps  in  emulation  of 
royal  silks  with  spots  and  stripes.2  The  same 
question  arises  in  regard  to  both  chintamani 
designs:  to  what  degree  does  the  pattern  refer 
to  the  leopard  spots  and  tiger  stripes  of  central 


Fig.  14a  Chintamani 
rug  fragment,  Anatolia, 
seventeenth  century, 
Mevlana  Museum. 
Konya,  no.  769.  Part  <-/  ,1 
companion  piece  to  the 
Museum's  rug 


'  The  fragment  is  fig.  14a. 
The  large  carpet  (32 '8"  X 
12'j  \W  [995  x  395  cm]) 
is  no  768  in  the  Mevlana 
Museum  (Yetkm.  1981,  p 
97.  fig>  56). 

:  ()/,  1956,  pi  v,  Mackie, 
1973.  nos.  1.  2 

1  See  Denny.  1973.  pp.  13. 
20  11  8  See  also  Mackie. 
1976.  It  should  not  be 
thought  that  the  known 
chintamani  rugs  were  court 
rugs  111  any  real  sense. 
They  represent  either 
commercial  production  or 
village  copying  If  rugs  of 
court  quality  were  made  in 
these  patterns,  which  seems 
quite  plausible,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  survived. 

4  [slamische  Abtcilung, 
Staathche  Museen.  1  30 
(destroyed.  World  War  II 
[Erdmann,  i960,  fig 
1 33I1.  See  also  this  design 
on  textiles  (Washington, 
D  C. .  1966,  no  202.  Mil. 
1980,  p  348.  fig  200).  and 
potters  I  Mackie,  1976.  p 
io,  fig.  6). 


and  east  Asian  royal  furs,  as  ma)  have  been 
expressed  in  the  badge  of  Timur,'  and  to  what 
degree  to  the  Far  Eastern  triratna,  or  Triple 
jewel?  Many  of  the  dark  spots,  in  threes,  of 
this  rug  bear  a  smaller  ivory  spot,  or  "eye," 
which  conies  close  to  the  method  of  indica- 
tion of  roundness  in  the  jewels  (pearls). 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  layout  of 
the  field  of  this  rug  with  that  (if  the  very  so- 
phisticated Ottoman  court  carpet  formerly  in 
Berlin,4  with  its  more  elaborate  flashes  and 
panel  ornamentation.  In  other  types  of  rugs  a 
diamond  lattice  may  also  be  produced  by  lan- 
cet-leaf forms  (see  no.  54),  by  thin  vines  (see 
no.  58),  by  coarse,  lagged  bands  (see  no.  43), 
or  by  heavy,  complex  grapevine  stems  (see  no. 
70).  The  basic  theme  of  lozenge  panels  may 
be  the  same  in  all  of  these  rugs,  but  the  effects 
can  be  highly  varied! 

These  three  chintamani  pieces  are  hard  to 
localize.  The  angled,  or  "gore,"  junctions  of 
red  and  ivory  weft  seen  here  occur  otherwise 
in  Gordes  prayer  rugs  with  ivory  grounds 
where  they  serve  the  same  purpose.  These 
junctions  indicate  a  sensitivity  among  the 
practitioners  of  this  craft  habit  to  the  undesir- 
ability  of  having  the  red  weft  so  usual  to  Ana- 
tolian rugs  underlie  a  major  area  of  light- 
colored  pile,  where  wear  and  tear  would  even- 
tually betray  its  presence  in  an  obtrusive  way. 
In  order  to  have  dark  wefting  underlie  those 
portions  of  the  rug  which  were  to  be  generally 
dark  in  color,  such  as  the  borders,  with  light- 
colored  wefting  supplied  beneath  a  field  that 
was  prevailingly  ivory,  the  shots  of  weft  of  the 
two  colors  must  meet  along  diagonals  in  the 
foundation.  If  they  were  returned  along  the 
same  warp,  they  would  produce  a  disastrous 
slit.  At  the  back  of  the  rug  these  diagonals 
frequently  produce  the  effect  which  has  been 
called  "weaving  in  gores."  The  guard  stripe 
pattern  of  this  example  is  typical  of  Ushak 
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medallion  rugs  (see  nos.  20,  21).  The  cloud 
band  border  pattern  may  point  to  Ushak,  as 
has  often  been  suggested,  or  may  not.5  Still, 
this  ascription  to  Ushak  is  not  entirely  con- 
vincing. Too  many  types  of  rugs  have  been 
assigned  there.  In  any  case  these  various  bor- 
der patterns  are  commonly  associated  with  the 
late  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
limited  color  scheme  must  have  had  some 
especial  purpose.  Such  "black-and-white" 
rugs  are  found  among  the  late  sixteenth-  and 
seventeenth-century  production  of  Alcaraz 
and  Cuenca  in  faraway  Spain/'  but  if  there  is 
a  connection  between  the  Spanish  and  these 
chintamani  rugs,  even  as  a  matter  of  fashion, 
it  as  yet  has  eluded  scholars. 


PUBLISHED 

Haarlem,  1912,  no  568;  Ellcins,  1944,  repro.  p  2-. 
Ellis,  1978,  "Philadelphia,"  p,  35.  fig  13 

EXHIBITED 
Munich,  1910,  no.  1  50 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  ic/7"  v  x  7*2"  h  (322  x  219  cm)  (fragment) 

Warp.  Wool  or  goat  hair,  us,  ivory,  red  end  dip  Alter- 
nate warps  depressed. 

Weft  Wool,  Z,  ivory,  dyed  red  and  ivory,  X2,  Ked 
behind  border  and  ivory  behind  field,  woven  in 
gores  to  avoid  creating  slits.  Several  short  diagonal 
lines  of  weft  return  near  bottom  of  rug. 

Pile:  Wool,  2Z.  clipped  well  above  collars  Gordes 
knotting,  pulled  to  the  left,  h  10.  V  9  (90  knots  per 
sq.  in.). 

Ends:  Cut 

Sides.  Cut 

Condition:  Field  cut  at  both  ends.  Very  much  patched 
Upper  border  and  much  of  other  borders  are  re- 
weavings,  now  with  a  pinkish  cast.  Back  appeals 
very  weathered. 

Quality:  Quite  good.  Flexible 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown 

PROVENANCE 

With  Musee  Van  Stolk  (a  dealer),  Haarlem,  c.  1910- 
12;  purchased  by  John  D.  Mcllhenny  from  Liberty  & 
Co  .  London.  July  31,  1924 


5  The  pattern  is  situ  also  in 
Si. 11  t  l$hak  rugs;  in  "bird" 
rugs,  including  a  large 
example  in  the  Mcvlana 
Shrine;  in  "Lotto"  rugs  (sec 
nos,  9,  10);  in  a  chinta- 
mani rug  in  the  Textile 
Museum  in  Washington, 

D  C  (fig.  1  ja);  and  in 

double-arclied  "Ushak" 
tugs  of  prayer-rug  size  (see 
no.  30)  None  of  these 

were  necessarily  the  prod- 
ucts of  Ushak  although  all 
have  frequently  been 
ascribed  to  thai  town. 

''  Fcrrandis  Torres,  1933,  ill 
IOOCI;  Museum  of  Pine 
\rts.  Boston,  04. 1 26, 

64.138- 


*5 

Chintamani  Rug 

Kurdistan  or  possibl)  eastern  Anatolia 

Eighteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 

5S-65-30 


The  "cloud-globe"  rug1  is  an  instructive  exer- 
cise in  rug  connoisseurship.  Highly  regarded 
in  the  earl)  twentieth  centur)  b)  Wilhelm 
Valentiner,2  shown  with  satisfaction  in  the 
Philadelphia  carpet  exhibition  in  1919,  and 
illustrated  as  one  of  the  outstanding  antique 
Turkish  rugs  by  Arthur  Dilley  in  1931,  it  was 
still  cited  in  an  impressive  catalogue  in  1973. 
However,  all  of  the  repairs  having  changed 
color,  this  chintamani  rug  was  banished  years 
ago  to  storage  as  unsightly.  Sniffed  at  as 
"fishy"  by  visiting  experts,  for  the  entire  field 
pattern  and  the  spots  of  the  border  had  all 
been  inserted  in  a  different  type  of  knotting 
and  colors  not  usual  for  antique  pieces,  its 
true  character  at  last  has  become  to  a  degree 
understandable. 

The  grounds  of  the  field,  border,  and  sur- 
viving guard  stripe  are  an  indefinite  light  gray, 
perhaps  merely  a  weathered  ivory.  The  field 
pattern  consists  of  tightly  packed  diagonal 
rows  of  tiny  balls  or  spots  in  groups  of  three, 
all  post-knotted  in  the  Gordes  knot,  each  ball 
partly  in  pale  aqua  wool  and  partly  in  yellow- 
ish cotton.  The  border  stripe  is  a  zigzag  by 
pairs  of  lightning  flashes,  *  one  red  and  the 
other  blue.  Between  these  pairs  lie  groups  of 
three  spots,  or  "globes,"  surrounded  by  black- 
brown  dots.  These  spots  also  have  been  post- 
knotted  in  Gordes  knots,  partly  pink  and 
partly  brown.  The  guard  stripe  shows  a  black- 
brown  vine  connecting  little  diagonally  placed 
hexagons,  colored  alternately  violet  and  light 
yellow.  Pairs  of  round  red  leaflets  lie  along 
the  vine.  No  outer  guard  stripe  survives. 

To  add  to  its  confusing  nature,  the  rug's 
alternate  warps  are  depressed  to  such  a  degree 
that  one  might  term  the  piece  double  warped, 
which  is  not  expected  in  a  Turkish  rug,  and 
although  the  foundation  of  warp  and  weft 
otherwise  follows  standard  Anatolian  practice, 
the  original  pile  throughout  is  in  Senna  knots. 


The  Senna  knot  is  found  in  Anatolia  only  in 
sixteenth-century  court  rugs  from  Bursa  or 
Istanbul;  in  a  few  minutely  patterned  rugs 
which  may  represent  the  aftermath  of  the 
Konya  court  production  (see  no.  1);  and  in 
the  rugs  so  like  the  latter,  the  "chessboard,"  or 
"compartment,"  rugs  (see  no.  41),  which  may 
rather  have  been  made  in  Damascus.  The 
alternate  possibility  for  more  recent  carpets 
such  as  this  might  be  manufacture  by  Kurds, 
on  either  side  of  a  somewhat  flexible  Turko- 
Iranian  border. 

A  key  to  the  mystery  of  this  rug  exists  in  a 
large  carpet  in  the  Mevlana  Museum  in 
Konya  (fig.  1 5a).4  It  has  the  same  border  de- 
sign, with  the  same  inner  and  outer  guard 
stripes,  as  this  rug,  except  that  the  flashes  all 
are  red  and  the  spots  apparently  black-brown. 
The  flashes  are  spaced  more  closely  at  the 
sides  of  the  rug,  whereas  in  the  Museum's  rug 
they  are  spaced  more  closely  at  the  ends.  The 
field,  off-white  as  are  all  of  the  border  stripes, 
has  black-brown  spots  in  closely  packed,  diag- 
onal rows.  The  knotting  of  the  Mevlana  car- 
pet also  is  Senna.5  It  seems  logical  to  assume 
that  by  the  time  the  Museum's  rug  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  dealer  the  black-brown 
spots  in  both  field  and  border  had  eroded  out 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  seemed  advisable  to 
reknot  them  all. 

Slight  remains  of  black-brown  pile  appear 
in  two  adjacent  balls  in  the  field,  as  seen  at 
the  back  of  the  rug,  and  of  orange  in  the  third 
ball  of  the  same  group.  (Remnants  of  the 
black-brown  can  also  be  found  in  other  balls. ) 
It  would  seem  likely  from  this  minimal  evi- 
dence that  the  balls  were  originally  grouped 
by  threes,  as  at  present.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
not  fully  conclusive. 

It  is  conceivable  that  some  eighteenth- 
century  Moslem  visitor  to  the  Tekke  of  the 
Whirling  Dervishes  in  Konya  (now  known  as 


the  Mevlana  Shrine,  a  part  of  the  Mevlana 
Museum),  upon  seeing  the  white-ground 
chintamani6  and  "bird"  rugs  there,  in  emula- 
tion had  white-ground  carpets  111  spot  designs 
woven  for  him  by  Kurds  in  his  own  district,  to 
be  presented  by  him  to  the  tekke.?  That  might 
explain  the  use  of  the  Senna  knot,  the  diver- 
gence from  a  pure  ivory  coloration,  and  the 
extreme  depression  of  alternate  warps  due  to 
differences  of  weft  tension.  None  of  these 
features  are  characteristic  of  the  Anatolian 
white-ground  carpets. 


PUBLISHED 


Valentiner,  1910.  p.  15.  110  12.  Philadelphia.  1919.  p 
m,  no.  8  (detail);  Dilley,  1931,  pi  XLII  idcl.nl).  Ellis, 
1978,  "Philadelphia."  p  33,  fig  10 


EXHIBITED 


New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


TECHNI  C  A  I.   A  N  a  1  v  s  1  s 

Size:  12 '4"  v  x  8'  /i  (376  \  244  cm) 

Warp  Wool  or  goat  hair,  /:s,  ivory,  looselj  plied 

Double-warped 
Weft:  Wool,  /.  ivory,  X2 

Pile  Wool,  2/.  clipped  tocovei  collars,  Senna  knotting, 
open.it  the  left.  //  14'/:.  12.  u,  v  6  (in  general 

approx.  70  knots  per  sq.  in.). 

Ends  Cul 
Sides:  Cut 

Condition  Cuts  and  tears  mended  111  Invvei  p.ut  ol  held 
One  cut  part  way  across  field  as  il  .111  attempt  to 
straighten  it  Man)  Small  rcwoven  areas,  now  laded 
All  ball  forms  post-knotted  in  Cordcs  knotting, 

some  in  4/  light  yellow  cotton  Back  appears  bat« 

tercd. 

Quality  Ordinary 

Pile  colors:  Light  gray,  black-brown,  red.  light  yellow, 
light  medium  blue,  violet,  (Rcknotting:  brown, 
pink,  light  blue-violet,  light  blue,  pale  aqua  wool; 

light  yellow  c  otton  1 


Fig  15a  Chintamani 

Carpel  (detail),  Kurdistan 

or  possibl)  eastern  Anato- 
lia, eighteenth  century, 

\/<  \  lana  Museum, 
Konya.  no  7^5  A  carpet 
closely  related  to  the 
Museum's  run 


'  Arthur  Dillev's  Icon  for  the 

rug  ,iiul  its  pnltcm  (Dillcj . 
urn.  |>I  \i  11  .ind  p  1 56) 
This  may  have  been  in 
general  use  lor  this  rug  -it 
the  lime 

:  \  nlentiner,  1910,  p  xxiii 
'  In  tins  ease  the  molil 
resembles  flashes  rather 
than  ilu  wavy  w.iii  1 .11 
cloud  hues  thai  an  1  us 
lomary  in  the  chintamani 
patterns 

*  14*7"  X  7'6"(.»4S  X 

cm). 

11  Information  from  Yilmoz 
Onge,  Selcuk  University, 

kiHIV.I 

6  Sec  the  description  ol  su<  li 

rugs  111  no  14, 
Suggested  In  Waller  H 

Denny,  Program  in  An 
I  lislory,  University  of 
Massachusetts  .ii  Amherst, 

111  eonversalion 
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"Bird"  Rug 

European  Turkey  (Wallachia,  Romania7) 

Seventeenth  centur) 

The  John  D.  Mcllhenny  Collection 

43-28-2 


The  upper  half,  approximately,  of  the  field  of 
this  rug  survives, '  with  the  original  border  on 
three  sides.  The  lower  border  is  a  modern 
supplement.  Field,  border,  and  guard  stripes 
all  are  ivory  white,  as  is  characteristic  among 
these  "white-ground"  rugs.  The  field  is  di- 
vided into  squares  by  a  grid  of  stylized  leaf 
forms,  the  so-called  birds,  with  a  "head"  and 
a  "bill"  at  each  end.  These  "birds"  range  in 
color  from  flesh  to  pinkish  brown  (originally 
oranges?),  with  yellow  "wings"  marked  diago- 
nally in  red.  Between  these  leaves,  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  squares,  are  rosettes  in  varicolor. 
Within  each  square  is  another  rosette  whose 
petals  are  alternately  red  and  beige.  Each  of 
these  rosettes  serves  as  the  center  for  a  spray  of 
multicolored  small  palmettes  and  tricleft 
leaves. 

The  crisply  drawn  cloud  bands  of  the  bor- 
der may  be  red,  yellow,  flesh,  or  beige.  These 
colors  and  blue  are  used  for  the  cogwheel 
rosettes  that  lie  between  them,  as  well  as  for 
the  little  knots  along  the  bits  of  vine.  The 
cloud  bands  of  the  top  border  have  their  bases 
toward  the  field,  but  at  the  sides  the  orienta- 
tion reverses,  the  bases  being  outward  as  in 
the  two  great  "bird"  carpets  of  the  Museum  of 
Turkish  and  Islamic  Art  in  Istanbul.  -  Older 
examples  might  have  shown  more  consis- 
tency. In  the  guard  stripes  an  elongated, 
sweeping  black-brown  vine  passes  through  red 
buds,  shooting  out  long  stems  which  end  in 
blue,  beige,  or  yellow  tricleft  leaves.  Blue- 
green  is  used  very  sparingly,  but  as  it  bobs  up 
unexpectedly  in  small  abrashes  of  yellow,  it 
may  formerly  have  been  more  prominent. 

The  "bird"  pattern,  an  endless  repeat  like 
the  "Holbein"  and  "Lotto"  patterns,  is  an- 
other of  these  designs,  perhaps  developed 
from  finer  textiles,  which,  like  the  two  pat- 
terns named  and  sundry  Ushak  layouts,  may 
have  come  with  the  Turks  from  central  Asia. 


Fig,  16a    "Bird"  rug, 
Wallachia,  Romania  (?). 
sixteenth-seventeenth 

century,  Osterreiehisehes 

Museum  fiir  angewandte 

Kunst.  Vienna,  1  107N0 
An  unusually  handsome 
example,  somewhat  re- 
dueed  in  length 


-,lg»t  Pit  0 1      "0 1  fifi.  0 

*M?^  **\IpV> 


ft  ^4im:^. 


1  Unless  the  mi;  originallj 
hod  .1  formal  like  Museum 
"I  l  mkisli  .mkI  Islamic  Art, 
Istanbul,  no  6  rfi  (8'8"  x 
io'8"  [165  x  600  em]s  see 
fig.  17I));  or  no.  79? 
(7'  lo'/i"  x  npprox,  ic/8" 
[240  x  approx.  «oo  cm])  in 
thai  i. isc  oiilv  one*third  01 
less  o(  the  field  is  lefl 

1  Cited  in  n  1  idiovc 
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>  Anderson  Galleries,  1926. 
no  309. 

4  A  Protestant  Doctor  of 
Laws,  possibly  1  560s,  Mrs 
Rush  H  Kress  Collection , 
New  York  (Colin  Eisler. 
Paintings  from  the  Samuel 
H  Kress  Collection  Euro- 
pean Schools  Excluding 
Italian  |()xford,  1977],  pp. 
4:.  43.  fig  J3). 

;  Male  Portrait,  c   1  560-70, 
Museo  La/aro  Caldiano. 
Madrid  (Erdmann,  1970, 

p.  22.  fig.  10). 

h  Erdmann,  i<>6:,  Europa, 
fig  38. 

Consilium,  c   161 1-16.  an 

allegory  m  the  Trierzim- 

nier 

■  Museum  fur  Kunst- 
handwerk.  V  164  (Ham- 
burg. 1950.  fig  16) 


The  pattern  of  a  carpet,  sold  at  auction  in 
New  York  in  1926  as  a  "Mongolian  Silk  Rug, 
17th  Century, "?  is  very  suggestive  of  the 
""bird"  design.  Never  mind  that  the  auctioned 
rug  is  more  likely  to  be  an  eighteenth-  or 
nineteenth-century  Khotancse  product,  it  is 
divided  into  squares  in  a  very  similar  way  by 
ribbed  leaves  with  hooking  tips,  and  a  spray  of 
small  floral  details  lies  within  each  square. 
There  are  no  rosettes,  however,  and  a  double 
row  of  the  leaves  marks  the  central  axis  of  the 
carpet,  but  otherwise  this  rug  and  the  "bird" 
rugs  may  well  have  sprung  from  the  same  or  a 
closely  similar  prototypal  design. 

Like  the  "Lotto"  pattern,  the  "bird"  pat- 
tern seems  to  have  been  in  use  in  several 
places  in  Anatolia  and  eventually  in 
Wallachia,  Moldavia,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
European  Turkey  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was  familiar  enough  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury as  an  export  ware  to  have  been  painted  by 
an  artist  from  Munich.  Mans  Mielich,4  and 
by  a  Frenchman  of  the  Clouet  School.5  By 
the  early  seventeenth  century  an  Italian,  Ales- 
sandro  Varotari,  had  reproduced  the  pattern 
more  precisely,6  as  did  Peter  Candid  in  a  ceil- 
ing painting  in  the  Residcn/.museum  in 
Munich.7 

This  Philadelphia  "bird"  rug  shows  several 
peculiarities.  Its  pattern  is  not  balanced  later- 
ally, there  being  no  row  of  leaves  down  the 
central  axis.  This  feature  is  unusual,  but  it 
does  occur  more  frequently  among  the  "bird" 
rugs  than  in  other  repeat  patterns  (see  also,  for 
example,  no.  17).  The  pattern  of  this  rug's 
guard  stripes  is  seen  in  various  Anatolian  rugs 
but  not.  so  far.  in  other  "bird"  rugs.  The 
cloud  bands  of  the  border  have  stepped 
crowns,  which  seems  more  than  unusual.  In 
the  floral  sprays  within  the  squares  of  the 
field,  the  two  lower  palmettes  have  armlike 
projections  which  rise  from  them  at  an  angle. 


Similar  projections,  but  with  rounded  ends, 
may  be  found  in  a  small  "bird"  rug  fragment 
in  Frankfurt.8  The  idiosyncrasies  of  color  in 
the  Museum's  rug — beige,  flesh,  greenish 
golden  yellow — suggest  that  one  or  two  of 
these  represent  dyes  which  have  proved  fugi- 
tive, for  instance,  orange  and  perhaps  a  green. 
It  is  this  quality  of  the  color  scale,  together 
with  the  squareness  of  the  knot  count  and  the 
use  of  the  cloud  band  border  in  this  particular 
draftsmanship,  that  suggests  European  Tur- 
key, rather  than  Anatolia,  as  this  rug's  source. 

PUBLISHED 

Toledo,  1 937.  no  20;  Elkms,  1944,  rcpro.  p.  26 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size.  64"  v  x  6'\i"  h  (193  x  211  cm) 

Warp  Wool.  Z2S.  ivory,  light  red  end  dip.  Alternate 
warps  slightly  depressed 

Weft:  Wool,  z,  ivory,  X2.  Several  diagonal  lines  of  weft 
return 

Pile.  Wool.  2Z.  clipped  well  above  collars.  Gordes 

knotting,  straight  h  8,  v  8  (64  knots  per  sq.  in  ). 
Ends.  Top  rewoven.  Lower  border  a  modern  addition 
Sides:  Rebuilt 

Condition.  Entire  lower  part  of  field  and  original  lower 
border  missing.  Small  holes  rewoven.  Back  appears 
weathered. 

Quality:  Ordinary  Fairly  stout. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  pale  beige,  dark  mediun 
brick  red.  flesh,  greenish  golden  yellow,  dark  me- 
dium blue-green,  medium  blue 

PROVENANCE 

With  Adolf  Loewi.  Venice,  no.  3300 
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"Bird"  Rug 

European  Turkey  (Wallachia,  Romania?) 
Seventeenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 
55-65-11 


The  field  and  the  border  of  this  rug  are  ivory 
white.  There  are  now  no  guard  stripes,  but  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  an  outer  guard 
stripe  once  existed.  The  stylized  leaf  forms 
(the  so-called  birds),  which  divide  the  field 
into  squares,  are  flesh  colored  (grayed  toward 
the  top  of  the  rug)  with  blue-green  "wings." 
This  blue-green  becomes  darker  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  field.  The  rosettes  and  the  floral 
sprays  within  the  squares  are  varicolored,  as  is 
usual  in  these  rugs.  From  some  of  the  little 
palmettes  knobbed  projections  rise,  as  seen  in 
another  "bird"  rug  in  the  collection  (no.  16). 
The  field  pattern  is  unbalanced  laterally,  as 
also  in  that  rug  and  in  various  other  examples 
(see  fig.  17a). 1  Tiny  V's  jut  into  the  field  from 
both  sides. 

The  cloud  bands  of  the  border  show  con- 
sistent orientation  toward  the  field  on  ever) 
side.  Individual  cloud  bands  may  be  red, 
blue-green,  yellow,  or  gray.  In  several  in- 
stances the  loop  and  the  ribbon-tails  have 
been  given  different  coloring.  Several  of  the 
cloud  bands,  as  well  as  several  of  the  promi- 
nent cogwheel  rosettes  between  them,  are  not 
original,  so  one  cannot  say  as  to  their  original 
colors.  Colors  of  surviving  original  rosettes 
include  pink,  yellow,  flesh,  blue-green,  and 
gray.2  The  crowns  of  the  cloud  bands  are  oc- 
cluded by  the  border  edge  on  each  side  of  the 
rug.  This  practice  can  be  seen  in  other  "bird" 
rugs  from  European  Turkey."  Apparently  it 
was  the  result  of  trying  to  copy  knot  for  knot  a 
border  stripe  suitable  for  a  larger  rug  but  im- 
possible to  confine  within  the  measure  that 
seemed  appropriate  for  a  small  rug. 

With  varying  difficulty  the  several  kinds  of 
"bird"  rugs  may  be  differentiated:  those  from 
the  earlier  manufacturing  center,  somewhere 
in  Anatolia,  and  the  rustic  copies  from  that 
general  area;  the  many  examples  which  may 
be  called  Transylvanian  due  to  their  frequent 


-  7r- 


lug.  17a  "Iiird"  rug, 
Wallachia,  Romania, 

early  seventeenth  century, 
Ipanmiveszeti  Vuzcum. 
Budapest,  24  45H.  An 
early  example  of  a  "bird" 
rug.  as  found  among 
Transylvanian  churches 


1  Also  including  a  fragment 
in  the  Islamisches  Mu- 
seum, F.ast  Berlin,  7S.-40 

;  Wilhelm  Valcntincr  and 
Nancy  Reath  give  the 
following  coloring  pink 
and  green  "birds",  red. 
blue,  and  yellow  floral 
details,  green,  red,  blue, 
and  yellow  cloud  bands 
(ValenHner,  1910.  p  14, 
no.  11;  Reath.  c  1930. 
"Spanish  and  Oriental 
Carpets."  p  35,  no  13) 

J  See  fig.  17a  and  Ipar- 
muv&zeti  MiSzeum, 

14.431   In  another  rug  in 
that  museum  1 14.750),  the 
crowns  of  the  cloud  bands 
actually  invade  the  outer 
guard  stripe  of  the  upper 
border 

4  For  example,  Vegh  and 
Liyer,  1977.  pi  29 

5  No  676  (fig.  17b)  and  no 
793  • 


appearance  in  the  Evangelical  church  hold- 
ings of  that  district,  although  they  probably 
were  made  elsewhere  in  seventeenth-centur) 
European  Turkey  for  the  Transylvanian  mar- 
ket; and  the  abundant  modern  imitations,  of 
all  types  and  qualities.  The  "bird"  rugs  were 
commercial  rugs  always,  some  of  the  Anato- 
lian ones  perhaps  on  an  export  basis.  The 
small  Transylvanian  examples,  such  as  this 
rug,  have  become  cottage  industry  products, 
as  indicated  by  clumsiness  in  drawing;  small, 
extraneous  additions  to  the  pattern;  a  limited 
palette  with  one  or  more  of  the  dyes  fugitive; 
and  the  customary  omission  of  the  inner 
guard  stripe. 

The  incidence  of  rugs  with  white  grounds 
and  borders  in  several  patterns,  such  as  the 
various  forms  of  the  chmtamani  rugs  (see  nos. 
13-15)  and  the  spotted  prayer  rugs,4  found  in 
several  Transylvanian  churches,  strongly  sug- 
gests the  effects  of  fashion,  except  that  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  these  white  rugs  range 
in  date  from  at  least  the  early  sixteenth  cen- 
tury through  the  eighteenth.  In  European 
Turkey,  however,  the  "bird"  pattern  may  have 
served  as  a  style  in  favor  just  before,  just  after, 
or  even  contemporary  with  the  "Lotto"  de- 
sign, and  prior  to  the  rug  designs  with  flower- 
ing vases  or  "lamps"  and  the  multitude  of 
prayer  designs.  That  the  "bird"  rugs  could  be 
made  in  large  sizes  in  Europe,  presumably  to 
special  order,  seems  clear  on  the  evidence  of 
two  such  carpets  in  the  Museum  of  Turkish 
and  Islamic  Art  in  Istanbul,5  at  least  one  of 
which  came  from  the  Mosque  of  Piyale  Pasha 
in  that  city.  The  latter  of  these  great  rugs, 
incidentally,  like  the  Museum's  rug,  has  par- 
tial cloud  bands  in  its  border,  although  only 
in  the  upper  run  (fig.  17b). 
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Fig  17b   "Bird"  rug, 
Wallachia.  Romania  {?), 
early  seventeenth  century. 
Museum  of  Turkish  and 
Islamic  Art,  Istanbul,  no. 
676.  An  unusually  laryc 
example 


Valentincr,  1910,  p.  14,  no.  11,  Dilley,  19?  1,  pi  xlii 
EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Sue.  6'6"  v  (6'jW  inclusive)  x  42"  h  (198  (202 

inclusive]  x  127  cm) 
Warp:  Wool  or  goat  hair,  Z2S,  ivory  Alternate  warps 

slightly  depressed. 

Weft:  Wool,  /..  ivory,  \2  Several  diagonal  lines  of  weft 
return 

Pile  Wool,  2Z,  z,  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Gordes 
knotting,  straight  or  pulled  slightly  to  the  left  h  8, 
v  8  (64  knots  per  sq.  in.). 

Ends.  Cut 

Sides:  Cut 

Condition  Outer  halves  of  upper  and  lower  borders, 
entire  upper  left  corner,  and  several  holes  rewoven 
Much  replacement  pile,  now  faded  or  discolored 
Small  stains 

Quality  Ordinary 

Pile  colors  Ivory,  black-brown,  brick  red,  pink,  flesh 
(originally  orange?),  very  dull  yellow,  medium 
blue-green,  dark  medium  blue,  light  pinkish  gray, 
yellowish  gray.  The  grays  are  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  one  another  and  from  the  vcllow 


i8 

-Bird'  Rug 

European  Turkey  (Wallachia,  Romania?) 
Seventeenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 
55-65-12 


The  field,  border,  and  what  remains  of  the 
outer  guard  stripe  of  this  rug  are  all  ivory 
white.  The  pattern  is  balanced,  divided  by 
the  "birds"  into  four  squares  and  two  which 
are  incomplete  at  the  top.  The  "birds"  are 
orange-tan  with  yellow  "wings,"  marked  in 
red.  The  upper  pair  have  brown  "wings.  "  The 
rosettes  are  in  red.  red-orange,  and  yellow. 1 
Those  on  the  central  axis  are  particularly 
crude.  There  are  many  extraneous  small  ele- 
ments strewn  between  the  usual  "bird"  rug 
motifs.  A  parade  of  tncleft  leaves  marches  up 
each  side  of  the  field. 

The  cloud  bands  of  the  border  are  unusu- 
ally large  and  crude.  The  three  at  the  top  are 
so  closely  bunched  that  no  room  is  left  for  the 
customary  rosettes  between  them.  The  cloud 
bands  are  red,  brown,  or  yellow  Those  at  the 
sides  are  crude  and  clumsy,  but  the  cogwheel 
rosettes,  which  are  red,  are  neatly  drawn.  The 
little  knots  along  the  border  vines  are  red  or 
brown.  The  outer  guard  stripe  has  evidently 
been  patterned  with  octagonal  rosettes,  alter- 
nately red  and  brown 

The  color  range  of  this  rug  is  very  limited, 
with  no  blue  or  blue-green  present.  The  cor- 
ners have  been  cropped,  possibly  for  some 
church  purpose  if  not  merely  as  an  easy  waj 
to  deal  with  raggedness.  In  past  centuries 
many  small  rugs  were  donated  to  the  various 
Protestant  churches  of  Transylvania  (Sieben- 
biirgen),  and  were  used  to  decorate  benches, 
galleries,  and  the  like.  This  rug  and  another 
in  the  collection  (no.  17)  are  typical  of  many 
"bird"  rugs  of  small  format  which  have  been 
found  in  these  churches.2  are  in  Hungarian  or 
Romanian  museums, 3  or  perhaps  have  a 
Transylvanian  history.  Some  are  fragmentary, 
others  worn  to  the  bone.  Almost  invariably 
these  rugs  have  a  cloud  band  border,  often 
abominably  drawn;  they  rarely  have  an  inner 
guard  stripe. 


Strangely,  in  the  Transylvanian  "bird" 
rugs  this  cloud  band  border  is  not  drawn  in 
the  same  fashion  as  in  the  Transylvanian 
"Lotto"  rugs,  in  which  the  cogwheel  rosette  is 
replaced  by  a  form  like  a  skeleton  sponge. 
This  is  much  closer  to  the  Anatolian,  perhaps 
Ushak,  version  (see  nos.  9,  14),  but  is  drafted 
in  a  much  looser,  sloppier  fashion  which 
sometimes  verges  upon  the  grotesque 

The  color  range  of  these  small  Balkan 
"bird"  rugs  is  limited,  with  little  use  of  blue; 
the  red  is  not  a  cheerful  shade  and  one  or  two 
colors  have  faded  out  to  grays  or  flesh  tones. 
The  field  is  apt  to  be  cluttered  with  tiny  addi- 
tional figures  unrelated  to  the  pattern,  and  its 
edge  to  be  lined  with  small  leaves  or  florets. 
At  least  two  small  rugs  in  the  Museum  of 
Applied  Arts  at  Budapest4  closely  resemble  the 
Museum's  rug,  as  do  one  complete  rug  and  a 
fragment  in  the  Brukenthal  Museum  at  Sibiu5 
and  one  in  the  Bucharest  Museum  of  Art.6 

From  contemporary  sources  it  is  known 
that  there  was  a  massive  importation  into 
Transylvania  of  Turkish  rugs,  believed  at  vari- 
ous times  to  have  come  from  Anatolian  cen- 
ters. Probably  some  did,  but  it  seems  quite 
logical  that  if  such  a  great  demand  existed  in 
Transylvania  and  in  neighboring  parts  of  east- 
ern Europe,  it  could  have  been  largely  satis- 
fied by  the  rise  of  a  local  production  in  some 
district  in  the  Balkan  area  winch  was  solidly 
under  Turkish  control.  This  district  may  well 
have  been  Wallachia,  south  of  the  Carpathi- 
ans. In  several  classes,  such  as  the  "bird" 
rugs,  it  appears  possible  to  distinguish  the 
European  products  from  such  Anatolian  rugs 
in  similar  patterns  as  would  have  been  im- 
ported. These  small  "bird"  rugs  and  rugs  in 
the  "Holbein"  and  "Lotto"  patterns  presum- 
ably represent  the  earlier  Anatolian  patterns 
appropriated  for  the  cottage  industry  arising  in 
European  Turkey.  The  differences  in  border 


drafting  mentioned  earliei  suggest  thai  the 
various  types  were  manufactured  in  different 
localities  within  tins  southeastern  Kuropt  an 
area. 

The  Philadelphia  Museum  ol  Arl  is  un 

usually  favored  in  its  possession  of  three  of 
these  "bird"  rugs  (nos.  16—18),  as  well  as  a 
rustic  example  of  the  Vnatolian  interpretation 
of  that  pattern  (no;  19).  These  holdings  can 
onl)  be  compared  with  those  ol  the  Museum 

of  Applied  Arts  in  Budapest,  which  has  five 
"bird"  rugs"  and  one  111  a  related  while 
ground  design. 

P  U  B  L  1  S  H  G  l) 

Philadelphia,  1919,  p.  j6,  no,  51 

EX  H I B I TE  I) 

New  York,  Hie  Metropolitan  Museum  «»l  Art 

T  B  C  H  N  I  C  A  L  ANALYSIS 

Size:  59"  v  x  4  V  h  ( 17s  *  1 30  cm) 
Warp  Wool,  /;s,  i\otv.  red  end  dip  al  the  top  One 
level 

Weft:  Wool.  /,  ivory.  X2  Several  diagonal  lines  of  weft 
return 

Pile:  Wool,  2Z.  /.  clipped  higher  than  necessary  to  cover 
collars  (  lorcles  knotting,  straight,  soini  pulled 
slightly  to  the  right  h  8,  V  6  (48  knots  per  st|  in  ) 

End*:  Cut 
Sides:  Cut 

Condition  All  corners  cut  away  Guard  stripe  lost  at 
ends  and  most  of  it  along  the  sides  Small  holes 
badly  mended.  Bald  areas  on  center  line  Hack 
appears  weathered 

Quality  Coarse 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  hlack-hrown,  dark  medium  brown, 
orange-tan.  dark  medium  red,  dark  red-orange,  dull 
dark  yellow 


'  In  IQ1Q,  1 1, million  H.  II 

described  the  "birds"  as 
green  and  pink;  the  flowers 

reds  .mil  yellow  with  rose 

predominating;  the  >  loud 
bands  red,  purple,  green, 
,iu(l  yellow;  the  bordei 

rosettes  iml  knots  red, 

purple,  .iikI  yellow;  and  the 
Inn  s  around  the  field  red 
.nul  purple  (Philadelphia, 
1919,  p  ?<>,  no  yi). 
None)  Reath  listed  red, 
black,  and  yellow  flowers; 
yellow  .mil  pink  "birds"; 
red,  blue,  ."id  brown  >  loud 
bands;  •"■<!  yellow  and 

Kcccii  llowets  in  the  outer 

guard  slope  (Reath,  <. 
iqjo.  "Spanish  and  ( Men* 
tal  Cupels,"  p  ??,  no, 
i.n  Mad  there  been  .1  big 

i  ll, nine  (mm  purple  to 
brown,  or  was  Hell  uns 

taken?  The  colors  that  lie 

listed  loi  the  "l)iids"  .ind 

that  Heath  listed  tor  the 
flowers  ui  the  outci  guard 
sinpc  could  not  have  been 

eorreel  Since  then  the  tllg 

lus  been  thoroughly 

cleaned 

1  in  Romania  in  the  Hl.uk 
Church.  Brashov,  and  in 
churches  in  Sighishoara, 
Mcdiash,  Bistritz,  and 
Berethalom  See  SchmutZ" 
Icr,  193V  I'ls  3-5 

1  See  [pormfiveszcti  Mii- 
/cum.  Budapest,  14  431, 
14.750.  14.775.  *4'45& 
(fin  17a);  Muzeul  dc  ArU 
ol  Rcpublii  ii  So(  ioliste 
Romania,  Bucharest,  no 
870  (Zigura,  1966,  repro 

p  27),  Muzeul  Hriikentli.il, 

Sibiu,  m  2162.  M.2180. 
m  :iH,t  (Kertesz*Badrus, 

1978.  nos  2-4) 
*  Ip.mnuves/cti  Mu/euin, 

14.431  and  14.775. 
'  M  2 1 84  and  M  2 1 80 
''  Cited  in  n  3  above 
7  ['"our  arc  cited  in  n  } 
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"Bird"  Rug 


Anatolia 

Seven  teen  th-eigh  teen  th  cen  t  u  ry 
The  John  D.  Melihenny  Collection 
43-28-3 


The  field,  border,  and  outer  guard  stripe  of 
this  rug  are  ivory  white.  The  "birds,"  actually 
stylized  leaf  forms,  are  red,  centered  by  blue 
rosettes  on  ivory  stems,  and  their  "wings," 
w  hich  here  assume  the  form  of  split  ara- 
besques, are  blue-green.  The  rosettes  that  lie 
between  the  "birds"  and  in  the  panels  beside 
them  are  small,  simple,  and  homogeneous. 
They  have  blue  centers  and  red  petals.  The 
border,  which  is  unusually  wide,  is  subdi- 
vided by  thin  and  extremely  degenerate  split 
arabesques,  alternately  blue  or  blue-green, 
which  reserve  prominent  triangles  in  red, 
which  are  in  turn  opposed.  Smaller  triangles 
in  blue-green  in  the  end  borders  show  no 
arabesques,  but  have  a  red  band  within  their 
contours.  The  ivory  ground  between  these 
triangular  areas  is  filled  with  a  scattering  of 
small  motifs  in  red,  blue,  blue-green,  and 
beige.  A  few  small  elements  are  also  strewn 
about  the  rug's  field.  There  is  no  inner  guard 
stripe.  The  outer  guard  stripe  has  a  thin,  geo- 
metric vine  in  red  which  passes  through  tiny 
blue  or  blue-green  squares  and  throws  off  at 
an  angle  little  black-brown  florets. 

This  rug  is  remarkably  broad  for  its  length. 
Centering  of  the  field  pattern,  diminution  of 
the  rosettes,  and  their  absence  along  the 
field's  sides  as  well  as  the  solid  color  masses  of 
the  "birds"  accentuate  the  pinwheel  effect, 
with  four  leaves  appearing  to  turn  about  a 
hub,  that  is  latent  in  the  "bird"  pattern.  The 
upper  border  stripe,  rather  than  the  lower 
one,  offers  the  design  carried  completely 
across  the  rug.  Compared  with  other  "bird 
rugs,  the  spray  of  floral  ornament  in  the  field 
panels  between  the  leaves  is  inverted  (and 
curtailed  as  well).  At  neither  end  of  the  field 
is  there  a  normal  beginning,  which  would 
show  a  row  of  halved  leaves  and  rosettes  (see 
nos.  17,  18).  The  topmost  leaf  (or  "bird")  is 
very  much  distorted.  These  peculiarities  un- 


Fig,  19a    "Bird"  rug, 
perhaps  ( 'slnik,  Anatolia. 

sixteenth-seventeenth 

century,  The  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  0/  Art.  \.  u 
York.  Gift  <>l  Joseph  V 

McMullan,  63.207.  A 

handsome  "bird"  rug  hi 

gay  coloring 


Fig   ><)h  Incomplete 
"bird"  rug.  Anatolia,  late 
seventeenth  century, 
formerly  with  Piero  Bar- 
bien,  Genoa.  A  rather 
impure  version  of  the 
"hud"  field  pattern 


1  Bode.  iqoi.  p.  101,  fig. 
65.  See  fig  16a. 

1  Clarke,  1892-95.  p'  V|. 

no.  8. 

'  Other  carpels  in  this  style 
include  the  carpet  formerly 
in  the  Zander  and  Cassirer 
collections,  now  the  De- 
troit Institute  of  Arts, 
F49  25  (Erdmann.  i960, 
fig.  148);  a  rug  once  in  the 
Crocker  Collection  (San 
Francisco,  1937.  no.  253); 
a  rug  in  the  Museo  Na- 
zionale  del  Bargello, 
Florence  (Viale  and  Viale, 
1952.  pi.  i 66);  and  a  rug 
helonging  to  the  Chorher- 
renstift  at  V'orau.  Austria 
(Wolfbauer.  1937.  pi  1 ) 
Several  others  are  cited  in 
Hamburg,  1950,  p.  46. 
Consideration,  always  with 
similar  reservations,  may 
also  be  given  to  the  Textile 
Museum,  Washington, 
D  C,  R34  20. 1  (Mackie, 
1973.  PP  35.  77.  no.  35); 
and  a  rug  from  the  James 
F  Ballard  Collection,  now 
in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  22.100  127 
(Dimand  and  Mailey, 
»97?.  p  191.  fig  >72) 

4  Islamisches  Museum, 
90. 1 50  (Erdmann,  1962. 
Eurupa,  fig  37). 

5  457-1884  (Kendrick  and 
Tattersall,  1924,  pi  xiv). 

6  With  red  "birds."  cloud 
band  border,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  tiny,  strewn  octa- 
gons in  the  field,  two 
borders  lacking 


derline  the  likelihood  that  this  rug  has  been 
copied,  not  too  intelligently,  by  a  weaver  to 
whom  the  pattern  was  not  habitual. 

Large  "bird"  rugs  with  a  similar  but  more 
logically  drawn  border  of  triangles,  once 
owned  by  Wilhelm  von  Bode1  and  Prince 
Schwarzenberg,2  were  published  in  the  early 
carpet  literature.  Since  then  a  number  of  ad- 
ditional examples  have  come  to  light,  perhaps 
too  many.  One  which  inspires  confidence  has 
passed  from  the  Joseph  V.  McMullan  Collec- 
tion to  the  Metropolitan' Museum  of  Art  (fig. 
19a). ?  Such  rugs  have  a  more  satisfactory 
color  scheme  than  the  small  "bird"  rugs  at- 
tributed to  Wallachia  (see,  for  example,  nos. 
17,  18).  Their  red  is  brighter  (sometimes  too 
flaring)  and  more  plentiful;  their  blues  more 
prevalent;  their  oranges  less  shadowy  and 
ephemeral.  They  are  inclined  to  have  two 
guard  stripes  rather  than  a  single  outer  one. 

These  carpets  appear  to  have  come  from  a 
major  center  which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  Ushak.  Smaller  examples,  probably 
made  elsewhere  in  Anatolia,  are  in  East 
Berlin4  and  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum in  London,5  and  some  years  ago  one 
was  in  possession  of  Piero  Barbieri  in  Genoa 
(fig.  19b).6  In  several  of  these  the  floral  sprays 
within  the  squares  are  reversed  from  row  to 
row,  and  the  border  pattern  may  show  differ- 
ences. Only  the  Barbieri  piece  approaches  this 
rug  for  rusticity  of  character.  A  different  ren- 
dition of  the  triangle  border  may  be  seen 
in  a  fragment  of  a  white-ground  rug  in  the 
chintamani  pattern  in  the  Museum  (no.  13). 

Its  "bird"  forms  degenerate,  its  rosettes 
small  and  all  alike,  its  floral  sprays  discon- 
nected and  upside  down,  its  border  rather 
disorganized,  this  rug  should  probably  be 
looked  upon  as  a  "country"  copy  of  a  properly 
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Fig.  iqc   "Bird"  rug, 
Anatolia,  eighteenth- 
nineteenth  century,  for- 
merly with  Vigo-Sternberg 
Galleries  and  Dildanan, 
Inc. ,  London  and  New 
York  A  country  copy  of 
the  "bird"  pattern 


commercial  Anatolian  "bird"  rug,  not  made 
in  the  usual  center,  with  consequent  misun- 
derstandings.7 Even  so,  this  "bird"  rug  makes 
a  very  interesting  contrast  to  the  comparative 
dullness  of  the  three  Transylvanian  (Walla- 
chian)  "bird"  rugs  in  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum (nos.  16-18). 

PUBLISHED 

Riefstahl,  1926.  repro.  p  98;  Elkins,  1944,  repro  p.  26 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  6V  v  (6 ' 3 '/2"  including  kilim)  x  5/4"  ri  ( 188  [192 
including  kilim]  x  163  cm) 

Warp:  Wiry  wool,  Z2S,  ivory.  One  level. 

Weft:  Wool,  z,  ivory,  dyed  light  red.  X2.  Weaving 

extremely  uneven,  with  constant  efforts  to  straighten 
it  with  extra  weft:  X4;  2Z,  X2;  or  2Z,  X4 

Pile:  Wool,  2Z,  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Gbrdes  knot- 
ting, straight,  h  6,  v  8  (48  knots  per  sq.  in  ). 

Ends:  Top:  5  strands  of  z  light  red  wool  kilim  remain. 
Bottom:  Rebuilt  with  new  pink  kilim 

Sides:  Rebuilt 

Condition:  An  insert  introduced  at  base  of  field  to 
straighten  lower  part  of  rug  Several  small  holes 
poorly  repaired.  A  few  small  areas  bald  Back  ap- 
pears weathered. 

Quality  Rather  coarse.  Flexible. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  dark  brick  red,  beige, 
blue-blue-green,  dark  medium  blue 

PROVENANCE 

Purchased  by  John  D  Mcllhenny  from  E.  Beghun, 
London,  August  8,  1924 


I' Di  onothei  small,  rustu 

"Imd"  inn  Willi  red  "buds' 

and  n  strong  red  border  that 
has  in  ently  been  in  ili«' 
London  market,  see  fig. 
19c. 
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Medallion  Carpet  Fragment 

Ushak,  Anatolia 

Early  seventeenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 


The  most  spectacular  antique  carpets  from 
Turkey  are  the  Ushak  medallion  carpets  with 
dark  blue  fields  and  red  centerpieces.  It  may 
be  agreed  that  it  is  better  to  own  half  of  such  a 
carpet  (see  fig.  20a)  than  none  at  all!  One 
need  not  believe  that  this  example  was  divided 
between  two  brothers,  as  was  the  standard 
explanation  for  such  cases  among  the  dealers 
a  generation  ago.  Perhaps  it  merely  was  folded 
across  the  center  too  many  times. 1  Where  the 
other  half  has  gone  is  beyond  our  ken. 

The  central  medallion,  with  its  little  pen- 
dants, is  a  bricky  scarlet;  the  secondary,  lotus 
medallions  are  light  medium  blue;  the  peony 
trail  that  pervades  the  field  between  the  me- 
dallions is  straw  yellow,  sparkling  against  the 
dark  blue.  The  broad  border  stripe  is  a  darker 
red,  with  panels  of  the  scarlet  below  varicol- 
ored arabesque  arches.  The  inner  guard  stripe 
is  yellow;  the  outer  is  almost  entirely  a  re- 
placement and  may  have  been  light  blue,  if 
its  oldest  area  is  original  to  the  rug.  The  entire 
lower  left  corner  has  been  rewoven,  but  in- 
cludes portions  of  the  original  work. 

The  lacy  edge  of  the  centerpiece  has  an 
ivory  white  outline,  and  its  elements  show  a 
continuous  ribbing  in  blue-green,  abrashed  to 
beige.  The  split  arabesques,  which  form  a 
skeleton  quatrefoil  as  the  chief  decorative 
motif  of  the  medallion,  are  light  blue, 
abrashed  light  medium  blue,  blue-green,  and 
beige.  The  arabesque  blossoms  within  the 
quatrefoil's  lobes  are  yellow,  edged  with  dark 
blue.  Those  arabesque  blossoms  which  lie  at 
the  ends  of  the  sweeping  vines  are  dark  blue, 
edged  in  blue-green. 

The  outlining  of  the  lotus  medallions  and 
their  petals  is  ivory  at  the  bottom  of  the  field, 
abrashed  to  yellow  and  finally  to  pink  around 
their  pendants.  The  left-hand  pendant  is  a 
lighter  shade  of  blue. 


The  large  early  medallion  carpets  of 
Ushak  are  remarkably  alike  in  their  basic  pat- 
tern, although  they  may  vary  in  their  selec- 
tions from  this  pattern  and  even  in  their 
draftsmanship,  regardless  of  whether  the  field 
color  be  blue  or  red.  This  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  this  fragment  with  the  complete 
example  in  the  Museum  (no.  21).  Even  the 
peony  trails  between  the  medallions  show 
only  minor  differences  in  the  flow  of  their 
tendrils,  leaves,  and  blossoms.  Among  these 
rugs  the  ornamentation  of  the  medallions  is 
always  carried  out  in  the  same  fashion,  the 
variation  from  carpet  to  carpet  expressed  in 
changes  of  coloring  or  degree  of  counter- 
changing,  most  conspicuously  when  the  en- 
tire quatrefoil  is  reserved  in  a  color  that 
contrasts  with  the  balance  of  the  medallion 
(see  no.  21).  It  is  true  that  the  medallions  may 
be  stretched,  or  more  frequently,  compressed 
a  little.  The  centerpiece  of  this  half-carpet  has 
evidently  been  slightly  elongated,  a  treatment 
that  seems  to  have  been  used  more  often  111 
the  blue-ground  carpets.2  This  serves  to  ap- 
proximate more  closely  the  form  which  the 
ogeed  medallion  takes  so  frequently  in  Otto- 
man Turkish  silk  textiles.3 

In  these  Ushak  carpets  signs  of  degenera- 
tion creep  into  the  lobes  of  the  lotus  medal- 
lions, distorting  the  paired  arabesques  on 
those  major  petals  which  assume  the  diago- 
nals and  the  chains  of  arabesques  on  the 
secondary  petals,  a  motif  seen  also  in  Otto- 
man tilework.4  Some  of  this  distortion  has 
been  unavoidable,  as  long  as  the  petals  lying 
in  the  cardinal  directions  were  made  wider 
than  those  on  the  diagonals,  which  must  have 
been  true  of  the  original  cartoon  Borders 
seem  to  have  been  broader  in  early  examples, 
and  decidedly  narrow  in  late  ones J  The  mam 
stripe  with  arches  formed  of  paired  leafy  ara- 


Fig.  20a    The  Museum's 
fragment,  mirrored  to 
show  the  carpet's  effect 

when  complete 
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1  Compare  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  London, 
T. 71-1014  llsendrick  and 
Tattenall,  1912,  vol  2.  pi 
44);  and  the  Brooklyn 
Museum.  New  York, 
43  24.2.  both  of  which 
have  been  cut  across  m  the 
very  center  of  the  medal- 
lion and  reioined.  with 
some  loss. 

:  As  in  a  carpet  formerly 
owned  bv  Baron  von 

Haniel,  London,  and  more 

recently  in  the  Remarque 
Collection,  New  York 
(Sarre  and  Martin.  1912, 
vol   1.  pi  71 );  a  carpet 
formerly  in  possession  of 
Piero  Barbieri.  Genoa 
(Viale  and  Viale.  1952,  pi 
1 59 1;  a  rug  on  loan  to  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  from 
the  Emest  Erickson  Foun- 
dation. 1  03  9  56  (Ameri- 
can Art  Association.  1925. 
no  31;  Katz,  1963.  p  39. 
no  8ol;  and  Musec  His- 
tonquc  des  Tissus,  Lyons. 
had  1  50.  In  a  carpet  once 
in  possession  of  Adolf 
Loewi  the  lengthening  of 
the  Central  medallion  was 
excessive 

'  Compare  Mackie.  1973. 
pp.  49.  50.  nos.  7,  8. 

4  See  Akurgal,  1980,  pi 
116 

;  Det  Danske  Kunslmduslri- 
museet.  Copenhagen. 
B13/1941.  formerly  in  the 
Wulff  Collection.  Copen- 
hagen, a  rug  formerly  with 
Heinnch  Jacoby.  Berlin 
(Jacoby.  1923.  pi  32. 
colorplate  [new  borders 
have  since  been  added  at 
the  ends|);  and  the  Brook- 
lyn Museum.  43  24  2 
(with  a  border  that  looks 
the  proper  breadth  for  a 
guard  stripe) 


Compare  a  very  long  carpet 
once  in  the  Cassirer  Col- 
lection (Erdmann.  i960, 
fig  140) 

'  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  New  York, 
1972.80  10  (McMullan. 
1965.  pp.  254,  25s.  pl 
79);  22.100.113  (Dimand 
and  Mailcy.  1973.  p.  190, 
fig  170). 

H  In  a  carpet  in  the  I  hysscn- 
Bornemis/a  Collection, 
Lugano,  the  lower  run  of 
the  border  stripe  displays 
one  partem  but  all  of  the 
other  sides  show  a  change 
to  a  different  one  (Beattie, 
1972.  pl  XIV) 

'  Additional  examples  lo 

those  mentioned  include  a 

large  carpel  formed)  in 
possession  of  Elio  Citlonc 
in  Milan.  Museum  fur 

Kunsi  und  Gewcrbe, 
Hamburg.  1958  43  iSclmr- 
mann,  1966,  repro  p.  13); 

a  rug  111  w  hich  two  red 
medallions  remain  of  a 
likely  three,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr  and  Mrs 

Marshall  Wolf  (Mackie, 

»973.  PP  ?6.  79,  no.  37); 
a  rug  formerly  in  possession 
of  Benguiat,  New  'l  ork 
(American  Art  Association, 
1932.  "April  23."  pp.  38, 
39.  no.  27);  and  Achd|ian, 
1949.  repro  p  193  Frag- 
mentary examples  include 
Islamisches  Museum.  Fast 
Berlin,  1  6924,  Kuwait  Na- 
tional Museum,  lns  26/H 
(Jenkins,  1983.  repro  p 
146).  and  a  carpet  in  the 
Ulu  Cami.  or  Great 
Mosque.  Divngi 


besques  seen  here  seems  rare  among  the  me- 
dallion rugs6  but  became  quite  characteristic 
amid  the  small  prayer  rugs  so  often  ascribed  to 
Ushak  (see  nos.  27,  28).  This  same  stripe 
occasionally  was  used,  repeated  laterally,  as  a 
field  pattern  in  addition  to  being  used  in  the 
border.7  An  unusual  feature  of  the  Museum's 
half-rug  is  the  change  of  pattern  in  the  inner 
guard  stripe,  which  has  one  treatment  charac- 
teristic of  Ushak  medallion  carpets  at  the  end, 
but  shifts  to  a  narrower  one  at  the  sides. s 

In  considering  these  striking  carpets  with 
their  fields  of  dark  blue,  it  is  tempting  to  see 
in  them  the  open  lotus  and  lily  pads,  or  per- 
chance a  seed  pod  floating  amid  waterweeds. 
Such  concepts  would  have  been  far  from  the 
thoughts  of  Ushak  weavers,  but  who  can  say 
as  to  the  inventor  of  this  scheme,  whoever 
and  wherever  he  may  have  been.  In  any  case, 
the  combination  of  circular  medallion,  open 
lotus,  and  peony  trails  suggests  the  hand  of  a 
Far  Eastern  designer  in  the  formation  of  these 
arrangements,  or  at  least  thoughtful  attempts 
to  make  use  of  such  influences  in  a  land  far 
from  their  origin.  The  Ottoman  carpet  de- 
signers seem  to  have  been  remarkably  open  to 
suggestions  from  that  quarter,  rivalry  with 
Persia  perhaps  providing  some  of  the  incen- 
tive. 

Late  in  the  last  century  and  early  in  this, 
when  an  insistent  demand  had  sprung  up  for 
truly  antique  carpets  and  dealers  began  to 
search  them  out,  Ushak  carpets  which  had 
remained  intact  might  still  be  found  some- 
where in  southern  Europe,  in  church  or 
noble  house,  having  been  imported  from 
Anatolia  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  cen- 
tury when  new.  The  Turkish  bazaars  seem  a 
more  likely  source  for  a  carpet  so  incomplete 
as  this,  likely  thought  redundant  by  some 
mosque  authorities  and  disposed  of  accord- 
ingly. The  number  of  early  medallion  carpets 


in  blue  is  surprisingly  high,9  comparing  favor- 
ably with  those  in  red.  Almost  all  of  them, 
however,  are  fragmentary  in  varying  degrees. 
Among  the  later  Ushak  medallion  carpets  a 
blue  one  might  be  hard  to  find. 

EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size.  8'9'/2"  v  x  8'i  1  Vz"  h  (268  x  273  cm) 

Warp;  Wool  or  goat  hair.  Z2S,  ivory,  light  red  end  dip 
Two  levels. 

Weft.  Wool.  z.  ivory,  dyed  red,  X2.  A  few  short  diago- 
nal lines  of  weft  return 

Pile.  Wool,  2Z,  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Gordes  knot- 
ting, pulled  to  the  left,  h  10,  V  9  to  11  (approx  100 
knots  per  sq.  in.). 

Ends.  Cut  and  rewoven  with  new  kihm 

Sides.  Cut  New  selvage. 

Condition  Upper  half  missing  Large  rewoven  area  in 
lower  left,  incorporating  bits  of  original  weaving. 
Outer  guard  stripe  completely  rewoven  except  for  a 
small  area  in  upper  left,  which  may  not  have  come 
from  this  carpet  Other  rewoven  areas.  Repairs  have 
faded.  Back  not  very  much  weathered,  considering 
condition 

Quality:  Very  good  for  its  class,  Fairly  flexible  but  feels 
a  little  harsh 

Pile  colors.  Ivory,  black-brown,  grayish  tan,  bricky  scar- 
let, darker  red,  dull  pink,  straw  yellow,  light  me- 
dium blue-green,  dark  blue,  light  medium  blue, 
light  blue 
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21 

Medallion  Carpet 

Ushak,  Anatolia 

Sixteenth-seventeenth  centun 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 

$5-65-15 


Medallions  of  two  types  lie  in  rows  on  the 
bricky  crimson  field  of  this  great  Turkish  car- 
pet. Along  the  center  line  they  are  round,  yet 
made  directional  by  ogee  points  which  reach 
out  toward  small  pendants.  The  secondary 
medallions,  which  appear  halved  by  the  bor- 
ders, lie  on  side  axes  which  coincide  with  the 
edges  of  the  field.  They  have  the  form  of  the 
open  lotus  flower,  with  eight  radiating  petals 
(when  complete)  and  a  set  of  back  petals  ap- 
pearing between  them.  These  lotus  medal- 
lions have  pendants  which  are  shieldlike  in 
contour  extending  along  the  side  axes,  and 
tiny  pendants  laterally.  Over  the  field  between 
the  medallions  a  peonv  trail  of  vines,  leaves, 
and  blossoms  in  a  greenish  blue  mono- 
chrome spreads  as  if  trained  to  fill  all  possible 
vacant  spaces. 

The  central  medallion,  slightly  com- 
pressed as  are  the  others  in  this  carpet,  is  me- 
dium blue  with  a  brown,  lacy  edge  accented 
by  a  central,  connected  ribbing  in  yellow. 
Split  arabesques  in  light  yellow  mark  off  a 
quatrefoil  reserve  in  red,  with  red  and  yellow 
sweeping  arabesque  finials.  Arabesque  fleur- 
de-lis  figures  within  the  four  lobes  of  the  qua- 
trefoil are  dark  blue,  outlined  in  yellow. 
Swinging  out  from  the  upper  and  lower  lobes 
are  vines  which  end  in  finials  of  red  and  yel- 
low or  greenish  blue  and  brown.  The  pen- 
dants of  the  medallion  are  brown  with  red 
arabesques.  The  segmental  lower  medallion  is 
a  reweave  with  an  original  brown  pendant. 
The  segmental  medallion  at  the  top  of  the  rug 
is  dark  blue,  edged  as  the  central  medallion, 
but  its  pendant  is  a  replacement.  The  lower 
lobe  of  the  quatrefoil  upon  this  segment  is  not 
red,  however,  but  the  dark  blue  of  the  medal- 
lion itself,  the  split  arabesques  having  created 
merely  a  skeleton  figure. 

The  four  half-medallions  at  the  sides  of 
the  field,  with  their  pendants,  are  dark  blue. 


■ 


Fig.  21a  Medallion 
carpet.  Tabriz  area, 
northwest  Persia, 
sixteen  t  h  -  seven  teenth 
century,  private  collec- 
tion. United  States.  The 
lotus  form  of  medallion  as 
a  centerpiece  in  the  Per- 
sian manner  The  corner- 
pieces  show  a  star  form. 


1  See  Frdmaim.  i960,  figs. 
59,  63;  and  Dimand  and 
Mailey,  1973,  P-  4>.  fig 
62. 

:  One  such  example  was 
formerly  owned  by  the 
Kevorkian  Foundation 
(no.  33  IDimand.  1966, 
pi.  xvi)).  A  medallion 
carpet  with  a  blue  ground, 
in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Marshall  Wolf, 
has  been  reduced  and  may 
originally  have  had  three 
medallions  (Mackie, 
>973.  pp.  36.  79.  no.  37). 
Could  this  also  have  been 
true  of  Achdjian,  1949, 
repro.  p.  193? 

1  See  F.llis.  1974.  pp.  41, 
44,  45,  and  figs.  18-24 
Compare  also  the  series  of 
rugs  with  compressed 
medallions  such  as  Oster- 
reichisches  Museum  fiir 
angewandte  Kunst.  Vi- 
enna. Or  298  (Sarre  and 
Trenkwald,  1926-29,  vol. 
1,  pi  52),  and  Staatliches 
Museum  fur  \  olker- 
kunde,  Munich,  10. 1 1. 

4  See  Wiesbaden,  1966,  no. 
1;  Achdjian,  1949,  repro. 
p  i9V.  and  California 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  The  Fine  Arts 
Museums  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1 145.66. 

'  See  n.  1  above. 

6  This  is  true  of  this  rug  and 

no.  20. 

7  1442S  (Brunhammer. 
1957.  pl-  17). 

8  Compare  a  rug  in  the 
Mcvlaria  Museum  (fig. 
15a). 


outlined  in  yellow.  In  the  top  pair  some  of  the 
outlining  of  the  petals  is  in  red  and  the  paired 
arahesques  are  yellow,  edged  with  red.  In  the 
lower  pair  of  medallions,  such  arabesques  are 
red,  edged  in  yellow.  Certain  small  details 
show  color  counterchanges.  but  there  is  less 
of  this  peculiarity  than  in  many  other  Ushak 
carpets.  Black-brown  has  been  used  only  for 
certain  outlines.  The  interior  drafting  of  the 
medallions  shows  many  uncertainties,  the 
result  of  uninformed  copying  and  insufficient 
supervision. 

The  bricky  crimson  border  stripe  offers  a 
complex  vine  and  floral  arrangement,  the 
pattern  most  frequently  found  among  the 
early  large  Ushak  carpets.  A  row  of  somewhat 
shield-shaped,  transverse  palmettes,  all  simi- 
larly drawn  and  oriented  alike,  are  evenly 
spaced.  The  odd  ones  are  isolated,  but  each  of 
their  neighbors  puts  out  a  pair  of  branching 
stems  with  leaves,  buds,  and  blossoms,  most 
conspicuously  a  cockaded  palmette  that  has 
the  effect  of  a  claw.  Both  guard  stripes  are 
provided  with  a  very  standard  Ushak  pattern:  a 
vine  which  sweeps  backward  and  forward 
through  diagonally  placed  palmettes,  between 
w  hich  lie  stems  and  tricleft  leaves.  In  the 
outer  stripe  the  vine  and  the  leaves  are  red 
and  the  palmettes  red  and  yellow,  on  a  light 
medium  blue  ground.  The  ground  of  the 
inner  guard  is  light  yellow,  the  vine  and  pal- 
mettes in  red  and  blues. 

The  great  medallion  carpets  from  Ushak 
form  a  clear  contrast  to  the  contemporary 
commercial  medallion  carpets  of  northwest 
Persia1  with  their  single  central  medallion, 
perhaps  with  pendants  and  cartouches;  their 
occasional,  differently  patterned  cornerpieces, 
again  perhaps  with  pendants  and  cartouches; ' 
and  their  formally  plotted  ground  patterns,  so 
often  of  vine  scrolls  and  arabesques,  occluded 


by  the  medallion  system  which  seems  to  be 
superimposed  upon  it.  The  Persian  design 
might  be  an  endless  repeat,  of  a  sort.  The 
Ushak  design  is  surely  one,  for  the  central 
medallion  recurs  along  the  center  line,  some- 
times as  a  large  segment,  as  in  this  carpet; 
sometimes  as  the  mere  tip  of  the  medallion. 
Upon  occasion,  however,  the  tiny  pendant 
alone  may  indicate  its  position  beyond  the 
border  (see  no.  20).  It  may  even  appear  in 
full,2  in  a  triple  configuration  that  could  have 
stemmed  from  the  vanished  state  carpets  of 
Inner  Asia.3  In  exceptionally  broad  examples4 
the  edges  of  similar  round  medallions  may  be 
seen  on  both  sides,  lying  on  axes  that  are  be- 
yond the  carpet. 

The  secondary,  lotus  medallions  have  a 
scheme  of  major  and  minor  petals  that  resem- 
bles the  commonest  type  of  central  medallion 
among  the  northwest  Persian  medallion  car- 
pets,* but  is  quite  unlike  them  in  detail,  offer- 
ing arabesques  in  place  of  palmettes  and 
flowering  vines.  The  original  model,  in  cen- 
tral Asia,  for  all  of  these  lotus  medallions  may 
well  have  been  the  same.  The  lotus  medal- 
lions of  the  Ushaks  are  not  mere  quarters  of 
medallions  in  the  corners  of  the  carpet,  as  in 
the  Persian  examples,  but  in  a  rug  of  any  real 
size  at  least  halves  are  shown,  and  sometimes 
much  more  than  halves.  The  obvious  repeat 
is  reinforced  textile-fashion  when,  as  so  often, 
the  side  axes  of  the  pattern  fall  along  the  edges 
of  the  field,  creating  an  apparent  "loom 
width-  between  the  borders,  which  frankly 
become  a  frame.6 

An  extremely  handsome  and  well-drawn 
carpet  of  this  class  is  in  the  Musee  des  Arts 
Decoratifs  in  Paris.?  It  is  exceptional  in  its 
ground  pattern  which,  instead  of  the  usual 
peony  trail,  consists  of  diagonal  rows  of 
closely  packed  dark  blue  spots.8  Another 
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Fig.  2  ib  Medallion 
carpet,  Tabriz  area, 
northwest  Persia, 
sixteenth-seventeenth 
century,  The  Textile 
Museum,  Washington, 
D.C.,  R33.1.2.  The  open 
lotus  as  a  central  medal- 
lion form 


stately  example,  marred  by  a  cut  across  its 
very  center,  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum in  London.5' The  Philadelphia  Museum 
of  Art's  carpet  would  be  one  of  the  finest  if  it 
were  not  for  its  rewoven  ends  and  cuts,  now 
sadly  faded.10 

EXHIBITED 

New  York,  I  lie  Metropolitan  Museum  ot  \il 
TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size.  2o'6"  v  X  9'ii"  A  (625  x  302  cm) 

Warp  Wool  or  goat  hair.  /2s,  ivory  Alternate  warps 
slightly  depressed. 

Weft:  Wool,  /.,  ivory,  dyed  rust  red.  \2.  Two  diagonal 
lines  of  weft  return  noted 

Pile.  Wool.  2/,  clipped  to  cover  collars  Cordes  knot- 
ting, pulled  slightly  to  the  left,  h        v  1 1  (approx 
80  knots  per  so,,  in  I. 

Ends.  Rewoven 

Sides:  Cut 

Condition.  Lower  end  rewoven  to  tip  of  medallion 

segment  Upper  border  rewoven.  this  repair  extend- 
ing downward  at  both  sides  Other  cuts  and  broken- 
down  portions  rewoven.  including  areas  in  which 
brown  dye  had  eroded  pile.  Rewoven  and  reknottcd 
parts  faded  Back  appears  weathered 
Quality  Good  for  its  class.  Rather  flexible 
Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  grayish  medium  brown, 
bricky  crimson,  plum  red,  light  yellow,  greenish 
medium  blue,  dark  bine,  medium  blue,  light  me- 
dium blue,  pale  blue 


1  1  71-1914  1  Kendrick  and 
TnUersoil,  1022,  vol,  2, 
pi.  44). 

Othet    >*kI  examples  of 
Ushak  medallion  carpels 
with  red  grounds  nu  hide  1 
carpel  formerly  in  posses 

sum  of  Kent-Costikyan, 

New  York  (Pope,  1  <):<>. 
pp.  90,  100,  no  43); 
Islamist  lies  Museum,  t  ,isl 

Berlin,  1  8  (Erdmann, 

i960,  fig   141 1,  (  Klei- 
reit  lli$<  In  s  Museum  tin 

angewandie  Kunst,  1  8343 
(Vienna.  195 1,  pi  42); 
a  rug  in  the  Musle 

J,R<|ucinarl-Andre,  I'aris, 
and  I  he  \ct  Instilule  ol 

Chicago,  47.388. 
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2  2 

Star  Ushak  Rug 

Ushak,  Anatolia 
Seventeenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 
55-65-16 


'  58.63  iMcMullan.  1965. 
pp,  230.  231.  pi.  67). 

2  Examples  include  rugs  in 
the  Black  Church, 
Brashov.  Romania  iVcgh 
and  Layer,  1925.  pi.  Vill), 
and  (he  Mnsce  Jacque- 
mart-Andre,  Paris;  and 
l-edacs  and  Smtsne. 
1963.  fig.  45. 

'  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London. 

t.  274-1010  (London, 

102O.  pi  Win  i;  Oster- 
reichisches  Museum  fur 
angewandte  Kunst,  Vi- 
enna.  T  8 3 84  (Sarre  and 
Trenkwald,  1926-20,  vol. 
1,  pi.  53);  and  a  nig 
formerly  in  possession  of 
L  Bernhenner  KG, 
Munich  (Hamburg,  1950, 
fig-  13)' 

4  Boughton  I  louse,  near 
Kettering,  Northampton- 
shire, no.  1  (Tattersall, 
1934.  pl-  "A). 

5  This  "loom  width"  is  seen 
111  a  rug  formerly  m 
possession  of  Piero  Bar- 
bien.  Genoa  (Vialc  and 
Viale,  1952,  pl  161);  one 
formerly  in  the  John 
Schorscher  Collection, 
Toronto  (Cselenyi,  1972, 
insert);  and  Museo  Poldi 
Pe/.zoli.  Milan,  no.  52. 

6  The  Delivery  of  the  Ring  to 
the  Doge.  Gallerie  dell'Ac- 
cademia.  Venice,  inv.  no. 
318  (Venice.  Callene 
deH'Accademia,  Opere 
d'arte  del  secolo  XVI 

I  Rome,  1062I,  pp  70-72. 
no  117). 


The  field  of  this  handsome  Star  Ushak  rug 
displays  the  scarlet  brick  red  that  can  be  seen 
in  other  types  of  Ushak  carpets  rather  than  the 
duller  shade  so  frequently  found  among 
others  of  this  pattern  (see  no.  23).  The  medal- 
lion system  is  dark  blue,  edged  in  ivory,  most 
of  the  detail  within  the  figures  being  yellow 
with  reserves  in  two  shades  of  red.  The  field 
begins  with  the  lower  tip  of  a  star  on  the  cen- 
ter line  and  shows  two  stars  and  two  diamonds 
in  full,  closing  at  the  upper  tips  of  a  pair  of 
stars  on  the  secondary  axes.  These  axes  lie 
well  within  the  side  edges  of  the  field. 

The  blossoms  of  the  ground  pattern  show 
much  more  variegation  of  colors  than  in  the 
Star  Ushak  in  the  Museum  from  the 
Mcllhenny  Collection  (no.  23).  They  usually 
are  on  straight  steins.  Most  of  the  colors 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  design  make  their 
appearance  somewhere  in  this  harlequin 
show.  The  blue-green  of  this  ground  pattern 
is  hill  of  abrashes,  especially  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  field.  The  dull  red  border,  much 
abrashed  with  other  shades,  is  provided  w  ith  a 
reciprocal  crown  pattern  as  in  the  other  Star 
Ushak  m  the  collection,  but  with  very  differ- 
ent effect,  being  basically  monochrome,  with 
many  of  the  arabesque  floral  forms  that  com- 
pose its  arches  offering  the  brighter  red  of  the 
field.  The  arches  themselves  arc  ivory  white. 
The  inner  guard  stripe  is  yellow,  with  an  S- 
chain  in  dull  red  with  tiny  blue  blossoms. 
The  outer  guard  has  been  lost,  and  could  be 
expected  to  have  had  a  different  pattern.  Vio- 
let, which  may  be  seen  in  the  lower  border 
and  as  outlining  in  the  field,  is  actually  dis- 
colored replacement  of  original  black-brow  11 
knotting. 

This  Star  Ushak  offers  a  larger  segment  of 
the  pattern  than  is  usual  among  these  carpets, 
as  does  a  rug  from  the  McMullan  Collection, 
now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 


New  York.1  This  results  in  a  more  attractive 
rug  than  the  usual  examples,  in  w  hich  the 
star  takes  up  almost  the  entire  field  width2  or 
is  given  merely  reasonable  elbowroom.'  Early 
t  xamples  ma)  well  have  had  much  larger 
formats,  for  an  English  or  Flemish  copy  dated 
1584,  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,4 
shows  three  stars  across,  with  eight  rows  in 
full,  having  been  started  with  two  half-stars. 
No  Anatolian  Star  Ushak  known  to  survive 
has  two  full  stars  in  the  field's  width. 
Strangely  for  one  of  these  textilelike  repeat 
patterns,  the  side  axes  are  rarely  found  coin- 
ciding w  ith  the  field  edges  to  produce  an  ap- 
parent "loom  width, '*s  although  in  a  number 
of  cases  (such  as  no.  23)  the  difference  may  be 
slight. 

It  is  difficult  to  date  Star  Ushak  rugs.  Paris 
Bordone  painted  one  as  early  as  about  1 53s.6 
One  cannot  point  to  Anatolian  examples  that 
can  be  confidently  attributed  to  that  century, 
and  some  could  be  decidedly  later  than  the 
seventeenth.  Of  course  there  are  modern 
copies.  The  prevailing  ground  color  for  Star 
Ushaks  is  red,  but  several  with  reversed  color- 
ing— red  stars  upon  a  blue  ground — are 
known,7  and  these  do  not  appear  to  be  among 
the  older  carpets.  The  frequent  use  of  color 
counterchanges  on  a  small  scale  and  the  mot- 
ley coloring  of  the  palmettes  of  the  ground 
pattern  in  several  of  these  rugs  suggest  a  cer- 
tain degeneration  of  the  original  color 
scheme,  and  hence  lateness  in  date. 

It  also  seems  likely  that  the  rugs  with  the 
least  number  of  design  elements  in  the  field, 
several  of  which  show  lapses  in  their  drawing, 
may  be  numbered  among  the  most  recent 
Star  Ushaks,  particularly  those  which  display 
a  series  of  stars  down  the  central  axis,  without 
diamonds  between  them,  as  one  smallish  rug 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art8  and  an 
Ernest  Erickson  Foundation  rug  which  has 


been  on  loan  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum.0  Of 
course  the  converse  also  occurs,  as  seen  in 
rugs  w  ith  diamonds  and  no  stars  in  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch's  collection10  and  at  Winter- 
thur,  Delaware. 11 

In  carpets  with  endless  repeat  patterns  it  is 
characteristic  for  the  field  to  begin  with 
halved  motifs.  This  is  by  no  means  true  of  the 
Medallion  Ushaks,  and  the  Star  Ushaks  too 
are  prone  to  depart  from  this  principle.  Al- 
though the  three  sixteenth-century  Buccleuch 
copies12  all  start  off  with  halved  stars  and  dia- 
monds, among  the  Anatolian  rugs  many  be- 
gin with  the  tip  of  a  diamond  n  or  the  tip  of  a 
star,14  probably  in  the  search  for  layouts 
which  would  have  better  balance,  although 
carpets  continued  to  be  designed  and  woven 
in  the  earlier  way,  beginning  with  halves  of 
motifs  (see  no.  23). 

It  is  far  from  certain  that  all  Star  Ushak 
rugs  were  made  in  the  same  town,  or  even  in 
the  same  district.  When  the  difference  lies 
merely  in  such  matters  as  the  shade  of  red  for 
the  fields,  the  rugs  may  only  be  from  different 
Ushak  shops.  Presumably  they  were  copied 
with  varying  degrees  of  inexpertness  in  other 
places  in  Anatolia.  Certain  examples  with  a 
central  or  eastern  European  history  deserve 
closer  study  to  determine  whether  they  could 
have  been  Anatolian  at  all. 
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PUBLISH! D 

Valcntincr,  1910,  p.  20,  no,  17;  Philadelphia,  1919,  p. 
z6,  no,  24.  Ellis,  1969,  "Carpels,"  repro  p,  55; 
Aslanapa,  1971.  fig.  226;  Black,  1985.  p,  59,  fig  6 

E  x  11 1 11  1  1  E  l) 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  <>l  Art 

T  K  C  H  N  I  C  A  I.  ANALYSIS 

Size   122    v  \  (>'-"  //  (iik  lining  moduli  kilims) 

(371  x  200  cm) 
Warp,  Wool  or  goat  hair.  /.2s,  ivory.  Alternate  warps 

slightly  depressed 
Weft:  Wool,  /..  ivory,  dyed  red,  x:  Diagonal  lines  of 

weft  return 

Pile.  Wool,  2Z,  clipped  to  covci  collars,  GOrdcs  knot- 
ting, pulled  10  the  left  h  7V1,  V  9,  10  (approx.  70- 

75  knots  per  sq.  in.). 

Ends:  Cut.  Modern  kilims 
Sides:  Cut.  Modern  selvage 

Condition:  Four  discolored  rewoven  areas  along  Center 
hue.  Both  ends  rewoven  into  horder  Other  small 
rewoven  areas  have  laded  Back  appeals  weathered 
and  feels  a  little  harsh. 

Quality  Ordinary 

Pile  colors  Ivory,  black-brown,  crimson  brick  red,  dull 
purplish  red.  light  yellow,  bluc-grccil  (ahrashed 

light  to  medium),  dark  blue,  light  medium  blue 

Violet  is  the  discolored  replacement  material. 


I  lie  I  leniv  It.iikis  (In 

Pont  Winterthui  Mu 
seum,  Winterthur,  Delo- 

ware.  s<)  9«9i  the 

Si  luiisi  lici  rut;  c  ited  in  n 

S  above,  and  one-  in  the 

Vokifloi  Carpel  Museum, 
Istanbul  (Acar,  1975, 
pi.  6). 
H  08.  us  (Difnand  and 
Mailcy,  1973,  [>■  221.  cat, 

no.  7?). 
9  New  York,  163.9.57,  Two 

othei  examples  were 

formerly  in  possession  <>l 

Adolf  Loewi,  Venice, 
'"  Dnofdilon  I  lousi 
1 '  1  he  1  [enry  l'  rancis  du 

Pont  Winterthur  Mu 

seum,  58.35, 
"  Boughton  House  (Totter- 

sail,  1934,  Pis  ».  1111 
1 1  The  Vienna  ru^  tiled  in 

n,  }  above,  and  Grolc- 

Hascnbalg,  1925,  pi,  1 

'*  A  rut;  formerly  in  the 

Wulft  ( !ollc<  tion,  Copen- 
hagen; one  in  the  Museo 
Nazionale  del  Bargello, 
Florence  (Vidle  and  Violc, 
\<)<ii,  pi.  162);  and  Colo- 
nial Williamsburg,  Vir- 
ginia,  1954*58  (Lanier, 

•  975.  PP-  76.  77.  no  »») 
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Star  Ushak  Rug 

Ushak,  Anatolia 

Seventeenth  century 

The  John  D.  Mcllhenny  Collection 

43-40-66 


An  endless  repeat  pattern  of  eight-lobed,  star- 
like medallions  and  much  smaller  diamonds 
is  spread  over  the  rosy  brick  red  field  of  this 
Star  Ushak  carpet.  These  figures  are  dark  me- 
dium blue,  outlined  in  pale  blue  which  is 
abrashed  with  ivory.  The  arabesquevvork  that 
ornaments  these  elements  is  yellow,  with 
small  details  in  red  and  medium  blue.  Along 
the  center  line  the  field  begins  with  a  half- 
diamond  and  closes  with  another,  displaying 
two  stars  and  the  diamond  between  them  in 
full.  The  side  axes  lie  a  little  beyond  the  edges 
of  the  field,  but  the  quirks  at  the  tips  of  the 
figures  suggest  that  quarter-  and  half-stars  and 
half-diamonds  are  complete  at  the  sides.  Of 
course  this  is  not  the  case.  As  usual  in  Star 
Ushaks,  each  diamond  has  a  simple  connec- 
tion with  the  tips  of  the  stars  which  lie  beside 
it,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  occurs  longitudi- 
nally. The  surface  between  the  figures  is  cov- 
ered with  a  secondary  decoration  of  palmettes, 
leaves,  and  fat,  five-petaled  blossoms  w  hich 
are  sometimes  interconnected  by  straight 
stems.  This  decor  is  light  medium  blue  to- 
ward the  bottom  of  the  field,  abrashed  with 
medium  blue  and,  toward  the  top,  medium 
blue-blue-green  with  varicolored  details. 

The  border  might  be  called  a  reciprocal 
crown  pattern,  a  continuous  stem  forming  a 
series  of  arches  of  arabesque  blossoms,  with  a 
palmette  under  each  arch.  This  reciprocal 
offers  the  opportunity  for  a  bicolored  ground, 
which  is  medium  blue  toward  the  field  and 
red  outwardly.  The  inner  guard  stripe  shows  a 
geometric  S-chain  on  yellow,  abrashed  ivory. 
The  innermost  guard  band  is  checkered  with 
red  wool  and  ivory  cotton  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  rug.  Elsewhere  the  cotton  is  replaced  by 
pale  blue  wool.  The  outer  guard  stripe  has 
been  lost.  Presumably  it  would  have  had  a 
different  pattern  from  the  inner  one. 

Among  the  older  Ushak  carpets  this  over- 
all pattern  of  stars  and  diamonds,  occurring  in 


rugs  of  moderate  size,  was  the  most  popular 
alternate  to  the  design  with  rotund  medallions 
(see  nos.  20,  21),  if  we  may  judge  by  surviv- 
als. In  common  with  the  other  classic  Ush.ik 
patterns,  it  is  an  infinite  repeat,  probably 
brought  from  central  Asia,  as  there  seem  to  be 
no  Asia  Minor  prototypes.  It  is  a  design  that 
would  have  been  suitable  for  textiles  w  ithout 
pile,  or  for  wall  or  ceiling  decoration.  Indeed 
a  large  painted  wall  panel  ot  1 6s4  in  the 
Mosque  of  the  Abd-al-Aziz-khan  Medrese  in 
Bukhara  presents  a  variation  in  which  the 
major  star  of  the  pattern  is  alternated  with  a 
smaller  octagrammatic  star  instead  of  the  dia- 
mond. 1  Both  the  star  and  the  diamond,  being 
lobed,  might  be  considered  to  be  forms  of  the 
Far  Eastern  cloud  collar, :  as  one  might  also 
say  of  several  motifs  prominent  in  other 
Ushak  patterns  (see  nos.  24.  2  s),  as  well  as 
several  types  of  medallions  found  in  Persian 
carpets.  Whatever  the  original  form  of  the 
ground  pattern  may  have  been,  in  these  sur- 
viving Star  Ushaks  it  appears  broken  up,  con- 
fused and  less  convincing  than  in  the 
Medallion  Ushaks. 

The  field  of  this  rug  begins  with  a  halt- 
diamond  and  closes  with  one,  which  produces 
a  nicely  balanced  effect,  with  two  stars  and  a 
full  diamond  along  the  center  line.  The  same 
arrangement  may  be  seen  in  Star  Ushak  rugs 
at  Hardwick  Hall  in  Derbyshire,  England;*  at 
Colonial  Williamsburg  in  Virginia;4  and  at 
one  time  at  L.  Bernheimer  KG  in  Munich.* 
In  the  last  of  these  the  upper  half-diamond  is 
not  complete.  That  carpet  has  a  bicolored 
reciprocal  crown  border  like  that  of  the  Mu- 
seum's rug.  However,  in  all  three  of  these 
comparable  rugs  the  design  elements  are  com- 
pressed, which  results  in  a  stockier  format 
than  is  seen  here. 

The  reciprocal  crown  border  has  been  a 
favorite  among  the  Star  Ushaks,  appearing  111 
a  dozen  of  the  forty-odd  considered.  When 


two  ground  colors  .in-  used  in  the  Stripe,  the 
effect  is  much  more  striking  and  interesting, 
as  is  seen  in  this  rug,  a  second  rug  at  Colonial 
Williamsburg, and  the  former  Bernheimei 
rug.  Nevertheless,  this  treatment  weakens  the 
border  «is  .111  apparent  Irame  about  the  rug's 
field,  as  compared  with  tin  solid  red  ol  the 
other  Star  Ushak  in  the  Museum  (no.  22)  and 
the  Star  Ushak  at  the  Textile  Museum  111 
Washington,  D.C.,7  or  the  solid  blue  ol  the 
one  in  Vienna. 


PUBLISH]  i' 


Philadelphia,  1919.  p.  26.  no.  23  (incorrectly  published 
as  no  14),  Elkins,  1944.  rcpro.  p  28;  Ellis,  1978. 
"Philadelphia,"  p  36.  fig.  1 5 

E  x  11  1  hi  1  E  n 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  "100  Years  ol  Acquisi 
tions,"  May  7— July  3,  1983 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  12 '8"  v  x  6 '3"  h  (386  x  190  cm) 

Warp:  Wool  or  goaf  hair.  Z2S,  ivory  with  a  few  dark 

fibers.  Alternate  warps  slightly  depressed, 
Weft:  Wool,  /..  mixed  natural  colors,  dved  light  red,  X2. 

Several  diagonal  lines  of  weft  return. 
Pile  Wool  and  cotton,  2/.,  /.  clipped  to  (over  collars 

Cordes  knotting,  pulled  to  the  left,  h  ()Vz.  v  H 

(52  knots  per  sq,  in.) 
Ends:  Cut  and  rebuilt 
Sides:  Cut.  New  overcasting 

Condition:  Lower-right  corner  rewoven.  Outer  guard 
stripe  missing  Small  areas  of  repair  poorly  done 
and  now  faded.  Small  wear  streaks.  Back  appears 
weathered 

Quality  Coarse  Flexible. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory  (wool  and  cotton),  black-brown,  rosy 
brick  red.  pink,  light  orange,  straw  yellow,  blue- 
green  (abrash  of  medium  blue),  dark  medium  blue, 
medium  blue,  light  medium  blue,  pale  blue,  violet 

I'  ROVENANC  E 

Purchased  by  John  I)  Mcllhenny  from  Dikr.m 
Kclckian,  New  York.  December  8,  1915 


'  Information  from  M.i\  1 1 

Hc.illic  I'm  .1  reproduction 

ol  the  painting,  see  G  a 
Puga<  licnkovn,  A  Museum 

in  f/ic  O/icM  1  I  .islikcnl. 
U.S.S.K.,  1081),  pi.  76. 
1  See  no.  24,  nn.  i,  2.  Por 

further  comparisons,  si  r 
the  si  I  ouis  \rt  Museum, 
<>s  zt)  (Dimand,  1935;  pi 
xvi;  Kiun  and  Sylvester, 
198J,  p  73,  no.  40);  and  a 

i  orpcl  formerly  In  posses 

s  >l  Picro  Darbieri  in 

Genoa  (Erdmann,  1963, 
"Uscliak-Mustcr,"  p  95, 
fig.  8). 

1  Deattie,  1959,  p  59,  fig  s 

4  »953-537  (Lonicr,  1975. 

pp.  78.  79.  "O.  27). 
s  Hamburg,  1950,  li«  13 
6  1 958-636  (Lanier,  1075. 

pp.  74,  75,  no.  25). 

'  1134,1,1  (Mackie,  1973.  PP- 
36.  80,  no.  38), 

8  <  totcrrck  hischei  Museum 
tor  angewandte  Kunst, 
1  HiH.t  (Sarre  and  Trcnk- 
wald,  1926-29,  vol  1. 

pi.  53) 
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Quatrefoil  Rug 

Ush.dk,  Anatolia 
Seventeenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 
55-65-1 


1  For  Far  Eastern  examples, 
see  W.  C.  White,  "Chi- 
nese Temple  Fresco,  No. 
1,"  Bulletin  of  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum  of 
Archaeology,  no.  12  (July 
1937),  p.  20.  fig.  9  (figure 
14);  and  Cammann.  1951, 
fig.  11.  For  Persian  exam- 
ples, sec  Pope,  1938-39, 
pi.  890;  and  Sarre  and 
Martin,  1912.  vol.  1.  pi. 
26  (right). 

:  See  Cammann,  1951;  and 
Cammann,  1972,  p.  39. 

'  99:29  (Dimand.  1935.  pi. 

XVII). 

4  Now  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  New 
York,  1972.80.4  (McMul- 
lan,  1965,  pp.  232,  233, 
pi.  68). 

5  278-1906  (Koechlin  and 
Migeon,  1928,  pi  xcill; 
Franses  and  Pinner.  1984, 
p.  356.  pi.  11).  This  frag- 
ment has  been  pieced 
together  with  little  regard 
for  original  relationships. 

6  Museum  fur  Kunst- 
handwerk.  no  2374 
(Erdmann,  1942,  fig.  9). 
Similar  cloud  band  bor- 
ders occur  in  Star  Ushak 
rugs  at  Det  Danske  Kunst- 
lndusrnmuseet.  Copenha- 
gen. B26/1929  (Bode  and 
Kiihnel,  1922,  fig.  68); 
and  the  Museo  Nazionale 
del  Bargello,  Florence 
(Viale  and  Viale,  1952. 

pi  162). 

7  Islamisches  Museum, 
16932  (Erdmann,  1943, 
fig-  8), 


The  only  known  complete  example  of  an 
unusual  alternative  pattern,  this  stately  carpet 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  Ushak  carpets  to 
survive  from  the  classic  era  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  Upon  a  bright 
ground  of  bricky  crimson  is  spread  an  array  of 
forms  of  three  types,  more  complex  than  is 
usual  among  the  Ushak  designs.  Along  the 
center  line  lie  three  large  quatrefoils,  alter- 
nated with  much  smaller  diamonds.  Each 
quatrefoil,  formed  by  four  large,  dark  blue 
lobes  which  spring  diagonally  from  an  octago- 
nal, dull  red  center,  reproduces  an  approxi- 
mation of  one  form  of  the  Far  Eastern  cloud 
collar,  used  at  various  periods  as  an  element 
of  costume  design'  as  well  as  for  other  orna- 
mentally significant  purposes.2  The  quatre- 
foil's  lobes  and  octagonal  center  are  outlined 
in  ivory.  The  octagon  is  adorned  with  a  group 
of  four  stirruplike  arabesques  about  a  parti- 
colored octagram  center.  On  each  lobe  a  pair 
of  arabesques  in  red  or  yellow  reserves  an  area 
of  contrasting  coloring.  Each  diamond,  again 
dark  blue  with  an  ivory  outline,  contains 
crossed  split  arabesques  in  a  harlequin  dis- 
play. 

The  bottom  of  the  field  begins  with  a  half- 
diamond.  Along  the  sides  of  the  field  can  be 
seen  the  tips  of  a  different  arrangement.  In 
line  with  the  quatrefoils  appear  the  points  of 
diamonds,  variably  drawn  and  ornamented. 
In  line  with  the  diamonds  of  the  main  axis, 
however,  are  the  edges  of  squares  with  in- 
dented sides.  Each  square  is  connected  to  the 
nearest  lobe  of  a  quatrefoil  by  an  elaborately 
plaited  knot,  which  in  these  rugs  usually  is 
ivory  but  here  may  be  yellow  or  blue.  Squares 
and  diamonds  are  dark  blue,  outlined  in  ivory 
to  match  the  other  elements.  A  ground  pat- 
tern in  blue-green,  abrashed  light  green,  of 
vinework,  leaves,  and  occasional  palmettes 
spreads  over  the  field  between  the  major  mo- 
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tifs,  but  lacks  the  clarity  and  precision  seen  in 
the  Ushak  medallion  carpets  (see  nos.  20,  21). 
It  can  be  compared  with  the  ground  pattern  of 
the  Star  Ushaks  (see  nos.  22,  23),  but  it  is  less 
colorful. 

The  dull  red  border  is  exceptional.  Parti- 
colored palmettes  are  clasped  by  pairs  of 
strangely  crude  and  deformed  arabesques  in 
yellow  or  blue-green  on  similarly  colored 
vines.  The  guard  stripes  are  unobtrusive,  the 
inner  one  showing  a  ribbon  vine  and  the 
outer,  a  sprig  vine  familiar  from  other  types  of 
Ushak  rugs.  Both  of  these  stripes  have  yellow 
grounds. 

From  five  fragmentary  carpets  in  other 
collections  further  information  about  this 
pattern  can  be  obtained.  All  five  apparently 
have  displayed  three  quatrefoils,  or  "cloud 
collars,"  in  the  field  length,  perhaps  reflecting 
a  configuration  common  to  older  carpets. 
Identification  of  the  figures  on  the  side  axes  as 
half-squares  becomes  clear  in  a  shortened 
carpet  from  the  Ballard  Collection  in  the  St. 
Louis  Art  Museum,3  as  well  as  in  a  borderless 
and  patched  large  fragment  formerly  in  the 
McMullan  Collection4  and  one  in  the  Victo- 
ria and  Albert  Museum  in  London.5  Their 
side  axes  coinciding  with  the  sides  of  the  field, 
these  three  carpets  show  a  full  "loom  width'" 
of  the  pattern,  as  if  in  an  ordinary  patterned 
textile.  A  carpet  of  the  Dresden  Decorative 
Arts  Museum,6  which  has  lost  its  ends,  shows 
this  characteristic  along  the  left  side,  but  im- 
perfectly along  the  right  as  the  draftsmanship 
changes.  In  the  Dresden  rug  the  octagon  of 
the  central  quatrefoil  apparently  is  yellow,  the 
other  two  red.  Its  quatrefoils  are  compressed 
and  its  border  assumes  one  of  the  cloud  band 
patterns. 

A  similar  fragment  without  ends  in  East 
Berlin7  shows  compressed  quatrefoils  and  no 
more  than  straight  edges  of  the  squares.  Its 


border,  as  that  of  the  St.  Louis  rug,  carries 
a  vine  with  spiky,  diagonal  palmettes  and 
rosette  blossoms  indented  like  cogwheels.  A 
very  interesting  group  of  three  carpets  in  this 
Ushak  pattern  of  quatrefoils,  diamonds,  and 
squares  was  in  the  Ulu  Cami,  or  Great 
Mosque,  of  Divrigi  in  central  Anatolia. 8  In 
technique,  coloring,  proportions,  and  border 
arrangements  they  differ  from  standard  Ushak 
carpets,  and  they  may  have  been  made  at 
Sivas  or  some  other  center  nearby.  Their  field 
pattern,  however,  may  reflect  a  slightly  purer, 
earlier  form  than  is  seen  in  the  surviving 
Ushak  examples  in  this  design.  They  show  the 
cogwheel  vine  stripe  as  a  guard  beside  an  un- 
usually handsome  and  graceful  cloud  band 
border.  They  also  show  that  in  the  earlier 
plan,  the  diamonds  on  the  side  axes  were 
terminated  longitudinally  by  attenuated  ara- 
besque finials,  which  appeared  laterally  at  the 
ends  of  the  diamonds  which  lay  along  the 
center  line.  Several  of  these  lateral  finials 
persist  in  this  Philadelphia  carpet  but,  de- 
tached from  the  diamonds,  they  have  become 
meaningless  bits  of  decor. 

A  borderless  small  rug,  somewhat  degen- 
erate, with  a  single  quatrefoil  between  half- 
diamonds,  in  possession  of  L.  Bernheimer 
KG  in  Munich,9  continues  this  quatrefoil 
pattern  in  Ushak  weaving,  and  through  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  small 
copies  made  in  other  centers  have  kept  the 
design  alive. 10 

Prototypes  are  lacking  for  the  various  bold 
patterns  which  occur  among  the  classic  car- 
pets of  Ushak.  If  this  one  was  in  use  in  the 
sixteenth  century  also  must  be  uncertain,  for 
the  known  examples  show  borders  which  may 
rather  be  associated  with  the  seventeenth, 
together  with  sundry  irregularities  of  drawing. 
When  a  border  stripe  as  degenerate  as  the 
border  of  this  carpet  is  found,  it  is  difficult  to 


consider  the  rug  to  have  been  made  earliei 
than  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  » en 
tury.  Nevertheless,  this  is  one  of  the  showiest, 
most  brilliant  of  the  classic  Ushak  carpets  and 
in  view  of  this  one  cannot  fault  it 

PUBLISHE n 

Valentiner,  1010,  p  19,  no.  i(>,  Hawley,  1913,  pi,  22; 

Encyclopaedia  Bntannica,  15th  cd.,  s  v.  "Ushak  cQI 
pets."  repro.;  Ellis,  1978,  "Divrigi,"  p.  272.  fig.  14. 
F.llis.  1978,  "Philadelphia,"  p.  31,  fig.  5 

E  X  H  I  B  I  T  E  I) 

New  York.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  1 5 '7"  v  x  6 '7"  h  (474  x  201  cm) 
Warp-  Wiry  wool,  /2s.  ivory,  light  red  end  dip  at  the 
top  only.  One  level. 

Weft:  Wool.  Z,  ivory,  dyed  red,  X2.  Several  diagonal 
lines  of  weft  return 

Pile  Wool.  2/..  clipped  to  cover  collars  Ooidcs  knot- 
ting, some  pulled  shghtl)  to  the  left  h  7.  v  9  (63 

knots  per  sq.  in.). 
Ends;  Cut 
Sides:  Cut 

Condition:  Many  knots  missing  Several  small  patches 
of  rewcaving  have  faded  Otherwise  extremely  good 

Quality:  Ordinary  for  its  class  Quite  flexible. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  bright  bric  k  red.  dull 
red,  paJe  orange,  light  yellow,  medium  blue-green 
(abrashed  light  green),  light  green  (much  abrashed), 
dark  blue,  medium  blue 


s  The  three  ore  .is  followi 
(a)  No.  js.  now  Vakiflui 
Carpel  Museum,  Istanbul, 
A-«)8  (Ongc,  Atcs,,  and 

Bayram,  197N.  repro.  p. 
187);  13'  x  HV(v)6x 
15a  cm).  Full  "loom 
width"  ol  field  Field 

begins  Willi  .1  hall 

diamond  .mil  extendi  to 
tin-  top  of  the  central 

01  tttgon  of  the  second 

quatrefoil  Forms  arc 
ilightl)  elongated  cloud 
band  border,  then  cog 

wheel  vine  border,  almost 
as  wide  (l>)  No  jH.  now 

v. ikitl.it  Carpet  Museum, 

A-222  (Yetkin,  1981,  pi 

56);  io'3'/?"  x  6y  (314  x 

I93  cm)  Full  "loom 
width  "  Field  Infills  with 
.1  lull  diamond  .ind  doses 

neai  the  top  ol  the  next 
Forms  are  quite  clon« 

H.iled  (  loud  kind  border, 
bungled  at  the  lower  n»{lil. 

then  .1  ( ogwheel  vine 

border  as  m  the  V.ikifl.ir 
run  cited  in  (a)  above 
(c)  Lay  in  halves  on  the 

Great  Mosque's  float  in 
1972.  Beyond  its  cloud 
band  border  arc  two 
COgwheel  Vine  border 
stripes,  the  inner  one  red 
and  the  outer  blue 

''  Bernheimer,  1959,  fi>{.  9. 

0  Two  rugs  ui  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  of  Art 
(1972.80  5  IMcMullan. 
1965.  pp.  234.  235.  pi. 
69];  and  22. 100. 1 1 5 

[Oimand  and  Maile) 

'973.  p.  187,  fig.  1 65 1);  a 
ruj;  111  'In  I1  tlmographic 
Museum,  Ankara  M)irik, 
1938,  repro  p,  71),  Crate* 
I  l.isciib,iln,  1925,  pi.  19, 

and  Museum  oi  I  urkith 

and  Islamic  Art,  Istanbul. 

no.  277. 
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Octagram  Medallion  Rug 

Ushak,  Anatolia 
Seventeenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 
55-65-13 


The  field  of  this  reduced  carpet  is  the  cheerful 
crimson  brick  red  so  frequently  found  among 
the  Ushak  pieces.  Two  dark  blue  medallions, 
outlined  in  ivory  white,  almost  complete,  lie 
on  the  central  axis.  Their  form  is  the  octa- 
gram, an  eight-pointed  simple  star.  A  smaller, 
compressed  octagram  lies  at  its  center,  red  or 
parti-colored,  within  a  garland  of  eight  ara- 
besque loops  in  red  or  blue-green  or  tan.  Red 
and  blue-green  buds  occupy  the  star's  points. 
On  each  side  axis  of  the  field  is  a  single  octa- 
gram star  with  lobed  points.  These  medallions 
are  a  bit  more  complex  than  those  along  the 
center  line,  the  lobes  giving  them  greater  area 
and  sophistication  too,  which  is  expressed  111 
the  delicacy  of  their  ornamentation.  Within 
the  ivory-outlined  dark  blue  octagram  lies  a 
similar,  concentric  star  in  bright  and  dull 
reds,  centered  by  a  red  octagon  with  tan  star- 
points  within  a  square  of  light  medium  blue. 
Parti-colored  palmettes  and  small  blossoms 
enliven  the  various  areas  of  these  medallions 
and  form  a  floral  network  over  the  field 
around  and  between  them.  The  field  has  been 
reduced  on  all  sides  and  shows  the  tips  of  the 
next  pair  of  side  medallions  at  its  base.  Simi- 
lar tips  do  not  appear,  however,  at  the  top  or 
the  sides. 

The  border,  in  several  abrashed  red 
shades,  has  been  cut  down  severely  on  the 
sides  next  to  the  field,  and  has  been  fitted, 
pieced,  and  adapted  to  its  present  position. 
The  inner  guard  stripe  is  missing.  If  com- 
plete, this  border  would  have  been  much  too 
wide  for  this  rug,  and  presumably  it  has  once 
formed  part  of  a  larger  carpet,  probably  a  con- 
temporary one,  from  the  same  weaving  cen- 
ter. The  pattern  is  a  series  of  conjoined  pairs 
of  split  arabesques  in  abrashed  light  medium 
blues,  which  fully  enclose  a  blue-green  pal- 
mette  with  a  red  star  center  and  partially  en- 
close the  alternate  palmette,  a  lotus  blossom 


with  petals  tan,  then  blue-green,  and  .111  in- 
tense red  center  on  dark  blue.  Ivory  ribbons 
back  the  tips  of  the  arabesques.  The  lower 
border,  which  seems  to  include  the  two  origi- 
nal near-corner  areas,  has  reverse  orientation, 
so  it  shows  the  part  of  the  original  pattern  that 
has  been  cut  away  on  the  other  three  sides. 
The  outer  guard  stripe  is  dark  blue  with  a 
strange,  rectilinear  tan  vine  bearing  red  buds 
as  accents. 

This  carpet  belongs  to  one  group  of  Ushak 
carpets  that  presents  varied  combinations  of 
octagram  star  medallions  as  a  pleasant  change 
from  the  more  usual  medallion  and  star  de- 
signs (see  nos.  21,  22).  The  possibilities  in- 
clude the  simple  octagram  and  lobed 
octagram  with  contrasting  star  center  which 
are  found  in  this  rug;  also  with  the  lobed  octa- 
gram either  in  solid  color  or  nearly  so.  The 
color  scheme  of  these  carpets  remains  quite 
constant,  with  the  fields  red,  the  stars  prevail- 
ingly dark  blue;  the  borders  red.  As  111  other 
contemporary  Ushak  layouts  for  good-sized 
carpets,  these  arrangements  give  the  impres- 
sion of  textile  patterns,  endless  repeats  devel- 
oped perhaps  in  the  first  place  for  brocaded 
silks.  These  star  medallion  forms,  as  well  as 
the  Ushak  quatrefoils,  seem  likely  variations 
on  the  cloud  collar  designs,1  which  may  have 
been  the  prototypes  for  other  medallion 
shapes  and  usages  as  well. 

The  type  of  rug  to  survive  from  this  group 
in  the  greatest  number  shows  all  of  the  medal- 
lions much  alike  in  the  form  of  the  bicolored 
lobed  star.  The  key  rug  of  this  class,  once  in 
Berlin,  it  is  true,  was  destroyed  in  World  War 
II  (fig.  25a).  It  had  two  stars  on  the  center 
line;  the  field  began,  as  usual  among  these 
rugs,  with  quarter-stars  and  closed  a  little  be- 
yond the  centers  of  the  third  pair  of  stars  at 
the  sides.  The  side  axes  lay  within  the  bor- 
ders, in  which  a  vine  created  unusual  rccipro- 


Fig.  2  5<;  Octagram 

medallion  run  (destroyed, 
World  War  III,  Ushak, 
Anatolia,  early  seven- 
teenth century,  formerly 
Islamisehe  Abteilung, 
Staatliche  Museen, 

Berlin,  I  19.  Until  World 
War  II,  the  most  stately 
survivor  among  these  star 
rugs 
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Fig.  25b  Octagmm 
medallion  rug,  Ushak, 
Anatolia,  seventeenth 
century,  The  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts,  anony- 
mous gift,  F4Q.22.  One  of 
the  several  variant  octa- 
gram  star  schemes 


1 


1  See  no.  24,  nn.  1,2 
:  Milan,  1982,  p.  76,  pi. 
11. 

'  Inv.  no.  505.  Sold  at 
auction,  1971  (Parke- 
Bemet,  1971,  "February 
13."  no.  37  [text  only))  A 
fragmentary  carpet  of  the 
same  pattern  as  that  of  the 
rugs  in  this  series,  but 
with  red  stars  upon  a  blue 
ground,  is  in  the  Museum 
fur  Islamische  Kunst, 
West  Berlin,  85,981. 

4  Meyer- Punter,  1917, 
repro.  p  75;  Erdmann, 
196?,  "Uschak-Muster," 
p.  86,  fig.  2. 

5  Maclde.  1973,  p|.  v,  no. 
39.  A  missing  portion  has 
been  rewoven  since  the 
rug  was  published  in  1926 
(Pope,  1926,  pp.  92,  93, 
no  38).  A  fragmentary 
rug  in  the  same  pattern 
was  owned  by  Dr.  Simone 
Lutomirski  in  Milan 
(Viale  and  Viale,  1952, 
pi.  157b). 

('  See  also  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New 
York,  58.63  (McMullan. 
l9^S,  PP  230.  231.  pl 

67)- 
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cal  crowns.  In  a  similar  rug  that  has  recently 
been  moved  about  the  international  market,2 
the  field  opens  and  closes  with  quarter  stars, 
two  stars  appear  in  full  in  the  field,  and  the 
side  axes  coincide  with  the  edges  of  the  field, 
making  it  a  "loom  width."  A  rug  in  a  Euro- 
pean private  collection  shows  two  stars  on  the 
center  line,  the  upper  one  almost  in  full,  to- 
gether with  "loom  width."  This  was  probably 
also  the  case  with  a  rug  in  a  private  collection 
in  Switzerland,  which  has  compressed  stars 
and  whose  field  has  been  reduced  on  all  sides 
before  being  fitted  with  a  likewise  reduced 
border.  A  rug  from  the  Cassirer  Collection, 
now  in  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  shows  a 
"loom  width,"  too,  with  two  almost  mono- 
chrome dark  blue  stars  in  full  on  the  center 
line  and  less  than  quarters  of  the  upper  corner 
stars  (fig.  25b).  A  small,  very  late  rug  formerly 
in  the  John  G.  Johnson  Collection  at  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  offers  a  single 
star  centerpiece  and  parts  of  stars  in  the  cor- 
ners. 3 

Simple  octagrams  alone  are  used  in  a  rug 
in  possession  of  Meyer-Miiller  in  Zurich;4 
three  appear  in  full  down  the  center  line  and 
those  at  the  sides  are  halved  by  the  side  bor- 
ders. Most  readily  comparable  with  the  Mu- 
seum's rug  is  a  long,  now  borderless  carpet, 
almost  a  runner,  in  possession  of  Harold  M. 
Keshishian  in  Washington,  D.C.,5  with  three 
dark  blue  lobed  stars  and  the  tip  of  a  fourth  on 
the  center  line.  The  stars  at  the  sides  are  sim- 
ple octagrams,  halved  by  the  guard  stripe. 
The  border,  partial  at  the  upper  end,  has 
shown  pairs  of  leafy  arabesques  as  in  several 
Star  Ushaks  and  small  rugs  ascribed  to  Ushak 
(see  nos.  27,  28).6  By  comparison  with  this 
list  of  similar  carpets,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art's  rug 
originally  displayed  three  stars  along  its  cen- 
tral axis,  the  top  of  the  field  closing  approxi- 
mately where  it  does  at  present,  in  view  of  the 
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lack  of  the  tips  of  the  next  pair  of  side  stars.  If 
there  had  been  only  two  stars  in  the  center, 
the  proportions  would  seem  too  short,  consid- 
ering that  the  side  axes  lie  well  within  the 
field  breadth. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  these  Ushak  patterns  were  reproduced 
in  at  least  two  of  the  series  of  standing  por- 
traits of  Henry  VIII,  which  were  variably 
based  upon  a  now  destroyed  wall  painting  by 
Hans  Holbein  the  Younger.  Each  painting  of 
the  series  shows  the  ruler  standing  upon  a 
different  rug.  The  carpet  in  one,  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  at  Belvoir  Castle, 
presents  a  medallion  system  similar  to  that  in 
the  Museum's  rug,  with  octagrams  down  the 
center  line,  flanked  by  halved  lobed  stars.7 
Another  version,  at  the  Walker  Art  Galler\ , 
Liverpool,  thought  to  be  circa  1  567,  features 
the  lobed  star  medallion.8 

The  full  version  of  the  border  pattern  may 
be  seen  most  clearly  in  a  fragmentary  Ushak 
carpet  with  a  pattern  of  great  quatrefoils  in  the 
St.  Louis  Art  Museum.9  This  border  has  ex- 
perienced a  fascinating  distribution.  It  occurs 
on  a  standard  Star  Ushak  at  the  Macculloch 
Hall  Historical  Museum  in  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,10  and  in  Ushaks  with  very  complex 
patterning  in  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in 
Paris"  and  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Piero 
Barbieri  in  Genoa. 12  It  can  be  seen  in  a  Da- 
mascus "chessboard"  rug  in  West  Berlin1'  and 
in  a  Para-Mamluk  carpet,  perhaps  made  in 
Konya,  in  a  European  private  collection. 14  It 
shows  close  relationships  with  a  border  stripe 
found  in  sixteenth-century  Kashan  silk  car- 
pets,'5 which  was  copied  crudely  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tabriz,  as  seen  in  the  Poldi 
Pezzoli's  hunting  carpet  at  Milan'6  and  the 
former  Parish-Watson  medallion  rug  once  at 
the  Yale  Art  Gallery  in  New  Haven. 17 

The  cusped  octagram  medallion  occurs 


occasionally  in  classic  Persian  carpets,  includ- 
ing Kashan  silks  at  Stockholm 18  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C.,,<) 
as  well  as  several  animal  carpets20  which  have 
been  credited  to  Kashan,21  but  which  are 
woven  in  the  manner  of  the  Kirman  vase 
rugs.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  lovely 
Kashan  silk  pieces  may  have  influenced  de- 
signing in  widely  spread  areas  that  were  less 
sophisticated. 

PUBLISHED 

Valentiner,  1910,  p.  21,  no.  18;  Erdmann,  1963. 
'■Uschak-Muster."p.  87.  fig.  3;  Ellis.  1978.  "Philadel- 
phia," p.  32.  fig  8 

EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  8'  1 1  W  v  x  6'j"  h  (reduced)  (273  x  200  cm  [re- 
duced]) 

Warp:  Wool,  /2s,  ivory,  light  red  end  dip  in  borders. 

Alternate  warps  depressed. 
Weft;  Wool,  z,  ivory,  dyed  red.  X2  Diagonal  lines  of 

weft  return 

Pile:  Wool.  2Z,  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Gordes  knot- 
ting, pulled  slightly  to  the  left  li  10.  v  io'/2  (10s 
knots  persq.  in.).  Border:  h  io'/2,  v  11  (115  knots 
per  sq.  in.). 

Ends  Cut  New  kilims. 

Sides  Cut.  New  selvage. 

Condition  Field  cut  on  all  sides  and  radically  reduced 
lengthwise.  Border,  which  may  be  from  a  different 
rug,  joined  with  new  weaving  on  all  sides  Inner 
guard  stripe  missing.  Ends  and  side  edges  of  border 
largely  rewoven.  Many  small  rewoven  areas  faded. 
Back  appears  weathered. 

Quality.  Very  good.  Reasonably  flexible  Keels  a  little 
harsh 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  crimson  brick  red,  dull 
red.  intense  red  (in  border),  tan,  grayed  medium 
blue-green,  dark  blue,  medium  blue  (abrashed  light 
medium  blue),  creamy  light  gray  (abash  of  tan) 


1  "Henry  VM  and  His 
Carpets,"  1981,  p.  179. 
fig.  7. 

s  Ibid.,  cover. 

g  98:29  (Dimand,  193s.  pi 
xvi). 

10  Walker.  1982,  pi  1 

"  A  IO57O. 

':  Erdmann,  1963,  "i 1st  lial 
Muster,"  p.  95.  fig.  8. 

"  Museum  fur  Islamische 
Kunst,  1. 14  (Erdmann, 
1970,  pi.  x). 

'•*  Viale  .iiul  Viale,  1952,  pi 
M7 

,;  Pope,  1938-30,  pi  1 196; 
I  l.unburg,  1971.  frontis 

16  Museo  Poldi  Pezzoli 
(Pope,  1938  39,  pi 
1118). 

Formerly  111  possession  (if 
I'.msli  \\  .ilsun  i\  (  ,u  , 
New  York  (ibid. .  pi. 
1 120)  Sold  by  Y.ile  in 

1986. 

,K  The  Royal  Collections 

(ibid.,  pi  1 193). 
"'  Ibid.,  pi.  1 197, 
■    Fori  x.imple,  ibid  .  pis 

1205,  1207. 
21  Frdm.inii,  1941,  pp  169- 
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''Keyhole"  Prayer  Rug 

Central  Anatolia  (?) 

Seven  teen  th-eigh  teen  th  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 

55-65-19 


When  this  rug  entered  the  retail  trade,  refur- 
bished and  partially  rebuilt,  its  appearance 
must  have  been  very  handsome.  However, 
the  dyes  used  for  the  new  wool  have  proved 
fugitive  so  that  now  it  is  all  too  apparent  how 
far  reconstruction  has  extended  and  how 
much  of  the  pile  has  required  replacement 
due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  use  as  a  ground 
color  for  the  border  stripe  of  an  erosive  black- 
brown.  The  long  rectangle  of  the  field  is  a 
medium  brick  red.  To  create  the  form  of  a 
mihrab,  or  niche,  there  has  been  laid  down  a 
band  of  ivory  with  little,  opposed  forms  like 
kneeling  camels  in  red  and  blue.  At  the  top 
this  band  breaks  into  a  low,  straight-sided  arch 
with  embattled  decor.  At  the  base  of  the  niche 
it  turns  up  into  the  field  to  form  a  prominent 
slot,  or  "keyhole,"  which  terminates  by  broad- 
ening into  a  part-octagon.  In  the  center  of  the 
niche  a  blue  octagram  edged  with  yellow 
throws  off  radially  eight  yellow  floral  pal- 
mettes  with  blue  centers.  In  the  arch  hangs  a 
greenish  blue  device  that  contains  an  elon- 
gated red  hexagon  which  bears  an  ivory  S- 
form.  An  area  of  repair  has  blotted  out  the 
chain  w  hich  extended  down  to  this  de\  ice 
from  the  point  of  the  arch.  At  intervals  along 
the  sides  of  the  niche  are  pairs  of  tiny  yellow 
curls,  single  along  the  arch.  The  spandrels, 
brick  red,  were  left  perfectly  plain. 

The  broad,  black-brown  border  has  an 
intricate  design.  In  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
rug  the  ground  color  has  disintegrated,  carry- 
ing with  it  much  of  the  pattern  colors,  and 
been  reknotted  with  wool  now  faded.  In  the 
upper  third  the  ground  was  abrashed  a  lighter 
shade  of  brown,  and  this  not  having  proved  so 
erosive,  that  portion  of  the  border  retains 
much  more  of  its  original  effect.  Rather  large, 
fringed  palmettes  in  light  medium  red,  with 
ivory  outlines  and  greenish  blue  and  black- 
brown  bases,  lie  alternately  opposed  along  an 


angular,  sweeping,  greenish  blue  vine.  From 
the  tip  of  each  palmette  swing  two  angular, 
arabesque,  bracketlike  tendrils  in  orange.  One 
is  red,  abrashed  with  ivory.  Within  the  sweep 
of  each  bracket  is  a  radiating  group  of  four 
tiny,  tricleft  leaves.  As  it  sweeps  diagonally 
between  brackets,  the  vine  assumes  the  form 
of  a  semi-interlace  and  throws  off  long  bias 
sprigs  to  create  the  effect  of  a  St.  Andrew  \ 
cross.  Concentric  with  this  "cross,"  an  ivory, 
linear  diamond  terminates  in  four  small. 
W-shaped  figures  in  light  medium  red,  out- 
lined with  i\  1  ir\ 

The  outer  guard  stripe  is  light  medium 
red,  displaying  a  double  vine  in  ivory.  One 
vine  bears  little  arabesque  buds  along  its 
slanted  edges,  and  the  other  one  passes 
through  varicolored  floral  palmettes,  placed 
diagonally.  Little  yellow  leaves  are  placed 
transversely.  There  is  no  real  inner  guard 
stripe,  aside  from  the  stripe  that  forms  the 
arch  and  "keyhole"  slot. 

Nearly  a  score  of  prayer  rugs  with  slots  or 
loop  structures  that  protrude  upward  from  the 
base  of  the  niche  are  known,  together  with 
half  that  number  portrayed  in  paintings,  usu- 
ally of  the  sixteenth  century.  These  rugs  vary 
so  widely  in  appearance  that  they  can  scareeh 
have  all  had  the  same  origin.  Presumably  they 
have  been  produced  in  several  centers  or  vil- 
lages, copying  a  fashionable  or  a  favorite 
scheme.  This  rug  in  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum of  Art  is  most  closely  resembled  by  an 
equally  incomplete  rug  in  the  Islamic  Mu- 
seum in  East  Berlin,1  and  one  which  is  al- 
most intact  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York  (fig.  26a).  This  format  has 
been  reproduced  in  a  portrait  in  the  Museo 
Civico  in  Padua.2  The  principal  difference 
between  these  rugs  and  the  Philadelphia  ex- 
ample lies  in  their  delineation  of  the  "key- 
hole" by  a  simple  line  of  contrasting  color, 


/ i6a  "Keyhole" 

prayer  rug,  a  ntral  (?) 

Anatolia,  late  seventeenth 
century.  The  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  New 
York.  The  lames  /•  Qui 
lard  Collect iou,  (.lift 
of  James  /•'  Ballard, 
22. 100  109,  A  /('/('.  rustic 
version  <>l  the  "keyhole" 
format 


Fig.  26b  "Keyhole" 
prayer  rug,  Konya  (?), 
Anatolia,  sixteenth 
century,  Museum  fur 
lslamische  Kunst, 
Staatliche  Museen  Preuss- 
ischer  Kulturbesitz,  West 
Berlin,  87,1368.  An 
excellent  "keyhole"  prayer 
rug  showing  traces  of 
Para-Maniluk  detail 


1  Islamischcs  Museum, 
1.6930  (Zick,  1961,  p.  10, 
fig.  3): 

2  Portrait  of  a  Capodilista, 
by  an  unknown  Venetian 
artist,  1562,  no.  139.  For 
a  sketch  of  this  painting, 
see  Zick,  1961,  p.  13,  fig. 
6h.  The  main  border 
stripe  has  the  same  pattern 
as  the  other  three  rugs. 

?  10423  (Bode  and  Klihnel, 
1958,  fig.  27;  King  and 
Sylvester.  1983.  p.  77,  no. 
46). 

4  Islamisches  Museum. 
88. 30  (Zick,  1961,  p.  8, 
fig.  1;  F.llis,  1969,  "Otto- 
man," p.  7,  fig.  5). 

5  Tiny,  isolated  Para- 
Maniluk  details  appear  in 
the  field  of  the  West 
Berlin  rug;  in  the  rug  in 
Lorenzo  Lotto's  altarpiece 
(finished  1 507)  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Cristina  al 
Tivarone,  near  Treviso 
(Piero  Bianconi,  All  the 
Paintings  of  Lorenzo  Lotto 
[London,  1963),  pt  i,  pi 
12);  and  in  a  "mountain" 
prayer  rug  in  the  Museum 
of  Turkish  and  Islamic 
Art,  Istanbul,  no.  357 
(Arseven,  c.  1950,  pi.  22). 
These  clues  hint  at  a 
relationship  with  such 
Para-Mamluk  rugs  as  the 
example  in  the  Museum's 
collection  (no.  1). 

6  The  altarpiece  cited  in  n. 
5  above;  his  altarpiece 
(1521)  in  the  Church  of  S. 
Spinto,  Bergamo  (Bian- 
coni. Lotto,  pt.  1,  pi.  54); 
and  his  Double  Portrait, 

c.  1523-25,  State  Hermit- 
age Museum.  Leningrad 
(ibid.,  pi.  70). 

7  The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  22. 100. 1 14 
(Dimand  and  Mailey, 


1973,  p.  223,  cat.  no. 
79);  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London, 
r. 135-191 1  (London, 
1920,  pi.  xvn);  Museum 
of  Turkish  and  Islamic 
Art,  no.  357  (Arseven,  c. 
1950,  pi.  22),  and  no 
725;  Museo  Ludovico  Po- 
gliaghi,  Sacro  Monte, 
near  Varese.  440/38 
(Viale  and  Viale.  1952, 
pi.  163b);  a  rug  in  a 
private  collection  (Milan, 
1982,  pi.  6);  and  a  rug 
from  the  Metcalfe  Collec- 
tion, formerly  in  the 
Brooklyn  Museum,  New 
York. 

8  The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  22. 100.89 
(Dimaud  and  Mailey, 
1973,  P-  223,  cat.  no.  78); 
a  rug  formerly  with 
Heinrich  Jacoby  in  Berlin 
(Jacoby,  1923,  pi.  27);  and 
the  St.  Louis  Art  Mu- 
seum, 130:29  (Dimand, 
1935.  pl  xxvi). 

q  Zick,  1961;  Enderlein, 
1971;  Miller.  1969. 

10  Zick.  1961,  p.  7. 

11  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(Zick,  1961,  p.  11,  fig  4; 
Pope.  1938-39.  pl-  400). 

|;  Enderlein,  1971,  p.  9. 

13  Cammann,  1952.  pis.  6, 
7.  9.  »7 

14  Grote-Hasenbalg,  1925, 
pl   1 17;  Bidder,  1964,  pl. 
xx(i)  (published  as  a 
Kansu  carpet  after  a 
Khotan  model)  For  a 
Chinese  version,  see 
Lorentz,  1972,  pl.  47. 

15  Tiffany,  [1908]  1969,  pl. 
xxx;  Lorentz,  1972,  pl. 
35;  Tiffany,  1907,  repro 
opp.  p.  12 

16  Cammann.  1952,  p.  36. 


rather  than  an  ornamented  stripe.  The  loop 
has  a  stepped  outline  in  a  prayer  rug  with  a 
cloud  band  border  in  the  Musee  des  Arts 
Decoratifs  in  Paris, ?  which  in  its  general  effect 
comes  close  to  the  opposed-arch  rugs  so  often 
ascribed  to  Ushak  (see  nos.  27-29). 

Apparently  the  older  form  of  the  "key- 
hole" was  a  much  broader  protuberance  up- 
ward from  the  base  of  the  niche,  such  as  is 
found  in  the  only  surviving  Mamluk  prayer 
rug,  now  in  East  Berlin,4  and  in  a  prayer  rug 
in  West  Berlin  (fig.  26b)5  which  has  the  open 
plaitwork  border  seen  in  so  many  of  the 
"Lotto"  rugs  (see  no.  6).  Lorenzo  Lotto  used 
ru^s  with  this  wider  loop  form  in  at  least  three 
paintings  dating  from  1 507  to  1 52 5. 6  This 
type  of  "keyhole"  (fig.  26c)  continued  in  use 
in  several  later  prayer  rugs,7  and  was  the  stan- 
dard form  employed  in  the  parallel  series  of 
Anatolian  rugs  which  show  the  loop  structure 
at  both  ends  of  the  field.8  The  "keyhole"  has 
received  attention  in  late  years  from  several 
European  writers  who  have  interpreted  it  in 
various  ways,9  suggesting  that  it  might  repre- 
sent the  innermost  niche  of  a  complex  design 
of  concentric  niches,  seen  in  such  Persian 
tilework  mihrabs10  as  the  example  in  the  Uni- 
versity Museum  in  Philadelphia,"  or  else  a 
pool  of  water,12  such  as  is  portrayed  in  Orien- 
tal miniature  paintings. 

It  may  be  more  logical,  however,  to  asso- 
ciate this  loop  form  with  the  concept  of  a 
mountain  which  appears  at  the  bottom  of  so 
many  Chinese  ceremonial  robes 1?  and  Mon- 
golian and  Tibetan  pillar  carpets  (see  nos.  73- 
76),  or,  for  that  matter,  at  both  ends  of  the 
field  in  one  class  of  Chinese  Turkestan  rugs'4 
and  in  fours  or  eights  along  the  sides  of  many 
small  mats  for  sitting. 1  s  In  the  robes  the 
theme  is  evidently  cosmological, 16  and  per- 
haps also  in  the  pillar  carpets.  In  the  mats  and 
the  chair  seats  the  occupant  is  supported  upon 
these  mountains;  so  also  in  the  Turkestan 
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carpets  and  in  a  somewhat  similar  class  of 
Chinese  rugs,'7  and  presumably  so  in  the 
corresponding  Turkish  rugs,  in  so  far  as  the 
concept  was  remembered.  In  prayer  rugs  this 
mountain,  placed  where  the  worshiper  stands, 
provides  the  elevated  ground  for  prayer  and 
supplication  which  has  seemed  important  to 
so  many  peoples. 

The  type  of  arch  in  the  Museum's  rug  is 
characteristic  of  this  group  of  prayer  rugs,  as  is 
the  form  of  the  device  that  hangs  from  it.  The 
central  medallion  in  this  radial  pattern  too 
occurs  in  several  of  the  other  rugs  which  have 
mountains  at  one  or  both  ends. 18  The  main 
border  stripe  is  likewise  recurrent,  in  varied 
degrees  of  stylization,  among  these  "moun- 
tain" ("keyhole")  rugs.  It  occurred  in  a  rug, 
pnsxihK  Para-Mamluk,  which  wax  formerly  in 
the  Industrial  Arts  Museum  at  Dusseldorf. 19 
Occasionally  it  is  seen  in  a  "Lotto"  rug-0  or  a 
"bird"  rug.21  A  more  graceful  form  of  this 
stripe  may  be  seen  in  the  "double-mountain" 
rug  which  was  in  Baron  Emeric  Szalay's  col- 
lection in  Budapest,22  and  one  of  its  earliest 
versions  may  have  been  reproduced  in  one  of 
the  late  nineteenth-century  court  prayer  rugs 
in  the  Topkapi  Palace  Museum  in  Istanbul.23 
The  "kneeling-camel"  stripe  around  the  mih- 
rab  is  a  hardy  perennial,  appearing  in  carpets 
that  range  from  "Holbein"  rugs24  to  recent 
south  Persian  pieces.25  It  performed  a  similar 
function  in  the  prayer  rug  in  West  Berlin  (fig. 
26b).  The  stripe  can  also  be  read  as  an  elabo- 
rated S-chain,  and  the  "camels"  might  also  be 
seen  as  birds,  if  they  are  more  than  intersti- 
tial. The  outer  guard  stripe  recurs  as  the  inner 
guard  of  the  similar  rug  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  (fig.  26a). 


Fig.  26c    Daniel  Mytens 
the  Elder  (Dutch,  c. 
1 590-before  1648), 
Charles  Howard,  the  First 
Earl  of  Nottingham, 
1619-20,  oil  on  canvas, 
National  Maritime  Mu- 
seum, Greenwich,  CH31. 
A  "keyhole"  prayer  rug 
painted  in  England 


l>  U  »  1  l  s  11  1  i) 

Ellis,  1978,  "Philadelphia,"  p.  }2,  fig.  0, 
E  X  H  I  B  I  T  E  D 

New  York.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  ol  \t\ 

T  E  CRN  I  G  A  L  ANALYSIS 
Size:  s'8"  v  x  j'8"  /1  (173  x  112  cm) 

Warp:  Stiff  wool  or  goal  hair,  Z2S,  ivorj  with  .1  few  dark 
fibers  Alternate  warps  depressed 

Weft:  Wool.  /.  ivory,  dyed  dull  red  or  rosy  brick  red.  X2 
Pile  Wool.  /.2S  winder  ply,  clipped  to  cover  collars 

Gordes  knotting,  pulled  to  the  left  h  Wi,  9,  v  12. 

1 1  '/2  (approx.  104  knots  per  sc|  in.),  Woven  m  the- 

direction  of  the  design. 
Ends:  Renewed  with  about  '/Vol  new  kilims 
Sides;  Cut  and  rebuilt 

Condition:  Entire  left  side  made  new  lor  .1  width  of  To" 
to  l'V'-  Main  bolder  stupe  reknotted  across  bottom 
and  three-fifths  of  the  way  up  right  side,  especially 
the  black-brown.  Tears  Oil  ce  nter  line  and  many 
spots  rewoven.  All  replacement  pile  badly  faded. 
Back  is  well  worn. 
Quality:  Good.  Thin,  flexible,  with  back  ribbed 
Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  medium  brick  red,  light 

medium  red.  dull  light  orange,  light  golden  yellow, 
medium  blue  medium  greenish  blue  The  two  reds 
are  very  close,  the  two  blues  not  far  apart  in  tone. 


Ellis,  1968,  "Chinese 
Rugs,"  repro  p.  \H 

Foi  example,  ice  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  rug 
cited  In  11  8  above 
"'  Kunstgewerbemuseum 
(Martin,  iood-N,  fit; 
281). 

'"  One  example  is  in  the 

church  hi  Szdszhermdny, 

Romania  (\  egh  and 

Layer,  192$,  pi.  ill; 

Koc<  Mm  and  Migcon, 

1928,  pi.  XCVIIl), 
11  Islamisches  Museum, 

90, 1  50  (Erdmann,  1962, 

Europa,  (i«  371 

11  Vigil  and  Liver.  i<>:s.  |>l 

x.  Brunhummcr,  kjst.  pi. 
16. 

J'  No  1/1 100  (Erdmann, 
1941,  fig  1 1)  Compare 
Gampana,  1962,  pi  18 

:  1  11  appears,  foi  example,  al 

one  end  of  a  rug  in  the 

church  in  Sibiu,  Romania 
(Schmutzler,  urn,  pi. 
10). 

Black  and  Loveless,  1979, 
pis.  10,  J9,  41,  49  I  heie 
show  .1  slightly  simpler 
form  of  the  slope  Foi  1 

Beluch  example,  see- 
Heed.  1966,  p,  61,  no 
50. 
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27 

Opposed- Arch  Rug 

European  Turkey  (Wallachia,  Romania?) 
or  possibly  Ushak,  Anatolia 

Seventeenth  century  (?) 

The  John  D.  Mcllhenny  Collection 

43-40-59 


'  Ellis,  19(19,  "Ottoman," 

figs.  1,  3,  6,  12. 
:  I  hid . ,  figs.  2i,  23,  24. 

'  Museum  fiir  Islamische 
Kunst,  1.66/62  (ibid., 
fig.  25). 

4  New  York,  22. 100.51 
(Dilley,  1931.  pi.  xlix; 
Fttinghausen  et  al.,  1974, 
PP-  32,  33,  pi.  I).  From 
the  James  F.  Ballard 
Collection. 

5  Transylvanian  and  Anato- 
lian columnar  rugs,  and 
Ladik  and  Muc.nr  prayer 
rugs. 

6  See  also  Lorentz,  1972, 
pi.  77. 

7  As  in  the  Isnik  lamp  from 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock, 
Jerusalem,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  London 
(Crube.  1966.  p.  115.  pi. 
64). 

8  The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  22. 100. 1 1 1 
(Diniand  and  Mailey, 
1973,  p.  189,  fig.  169);  a 
privately  owned  rug 
(Walker,  1982,  no.  2),  and 
Museum  of  Turkish  and 
Islamic  Art.  Istanbul,  no. 

Q  Vialc  and  Viale,  1952,  pi 
164b;  McMullan,  1965, 
pp.  262,  263,  pi.  83 

10  McMullan,  1965,  pp. 
230,  231,  pi.  67 

"  The  T  extile  Museum. 
Washington,  D.C., 
1134  20  1  (formerly  R  1.95) 
(Mackie.  1973,  PP-  ?5. 
77.  no.  35). 


The  field,  the  spandrels,  and  the  outer  guard 
stripe  of  this  rug  are  a  bricky  crimson  red.  At 
each  end  of  the  field  is  a  linear,  shouldered 
arch.  Each  side  of  the  arch  is  lobed  in  two 
directions,  a  bit  stiffly,  in  such  a  fashion  that 
if  several  such  arches  were  placed  side  by  side 
they  would  form  a  reciprocal.  The  arches  are 
light  blue,  outlined  in  black-brown.  From  the 
crown  of  the  upper  arch  hangs  a  tiny,  quatre- 
foiled,  dark  blue  plaque  with  red  and  light 
blue  reserves,  and  from  this  dangle  three 
chains  of  diamonds,  which  terminate  in  trian- 
gular drops.  In  each  spandrel  is  an  elaborate, 
flamelike  cloud  form  in  yellow  outlined  in 
black-brown,  with  lining  accents  of  light  and 
dark  blue.  A  small  hexagonal  central  medal- 
lion 111  dark  medium  blue,  edged  w  ith  yellow, 
is  ornamented  by  a  blue-green  diamond 
formed  by  crossed  arabesques  in  light  blue, 
lined  with  red,  enclosing  four  red  linear  pal- 
in  ettes. 

The  blue  border  offers  a  succession  of 
arches,  each  composed  of  two  complex,  vari- 
colored, floral  arabesques.  Within  each  arch 
is  a  formalized  floral  palmette  in  red,  with  red 
and  yellow  petals.  Between  the  arches  are 
stems  from  which  sprout  palmettes  and  tricleft 
leaves.  Thin  connecting  vines  are  red.  The 
dark  medium  blue  ground  is  abrashed  with 
dark  blues  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rug.  The 
red  outer  guard  stripe  displays  an  elongated, 
geometric,  undulating  yellow  vine  with  tri- 
cleft leaves  and  a  light  blue  and  yellow  star- 
flower  at  every  turn.  The  inner  guard  stripe, 
whose  black-brown  ground  has  eroded,  re- 
peats a  pattern  of  two  little  balls  and  tendrils 
in  light  blue  and  red  with  ivory  details. 

These  small  rugs  with  opposed  arches,  so 
often  called  "Ushak  prayer  rugs"  or  "double- 
arched"  or  even  "double-niche"  prayer  rugs, 
can  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  their  border 
and  spandrel  patterns.  These  show  differences 
w  hich  may  indicate  different  manufactures, 


probably  within  the  same  limited  area.  This 
rug  combines  the  arabesque  arch  border,  seen 
in  so  many  of  these  rugs,  with  cloud  band 
spandrels.  The  cloud  bands  appear  with  a 
shouldered  form  of  arch  which  resembles  the 
type  found  in  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth- 
century  Ottoman  prayer  rugs;1  more  closely 
reflects  that  seen  in  eighteenth-century  safs, 
or  multiple  prayer  rugs,  from  Ushak;2  and, 
most  of  all,  the  arches  of  the  well  known 
Mughal  saf  in  West  Berlin, ?  which  may  have 
been  based  on  Turkish  models.  Comparisons 
to  this  arch  form,  identified  as  part  of  a  recip- 
rocal, come  to  mind  in  the  cross-panel  of  the 
Ballard  Bursa  prayer  rug  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,4  a  version  which  has  found 
so  many  imitators,5  and,  more  remotely,  in 
valances  across  the  tops  of  many  Far  Eastern 
pillar  rugs  (see  no.  73). 6  Of  course  the  recip- 
rocal treatment  has  been  continued  far  more 
frequently  in  border  and  guard  stripe  orna- 
mentation, from  East  Turkestan  to  Anatolia 
and  the  Caucasus. 

The  cloud  bands  within  the  spandrels  of 
this  rug  have  a  trailing,  amorphous  disposi- 
tion unlike  the  forms  found  in  other  carpet 
designs.  Closer  relationships  may  exist  in  ce- 
ramic decorations.7  When  examples  of  the 
group  are  compared,  several8  suggest  with 
especial  clarity  that  the  original  scheme  pre- 
sented a  complete  cloud  band  in  the  corner  of 
each  spandrel,  with  a  second  cloud  band  lying 
below  it,  halved  by  the  side  border  of  the  rug. 
in  the  other  examples  these  separate  cloud 
bands  have  tended  to  amalgamate  in  various 
ways,  degenerating  variably  in  the  process. 
The  hexagonal  medallion  occurs  in  other 
series  of  opposed-arch  rugs  (see  no.  2c))9  and 
occasionally  in  rugs  of  other  types.  The  ara- 
besque arch  border  is  found  in  Ushak  rugs  of 
the  medallion  (see  no.  20)  and  star10  types 
and  in  at  least  one  "bird"  rug,"  and  is  re- 
peated as  a  field  pattern  in  two  unusual  rugs, 
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12  The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  1972.80. 10 
(McMullau.  1965,  pp 
254,  255.  pi.  79);  and 
22.100.113  lErtinghausen 
et  al.,  1974,  pp  50,  51, 
pi.  X). 

'"'  Bode,  1901,  p.  77,  fig.  44; 
Bode  and  Kiihnei.  1914, 
p.  123,  fig.  69;  Bode  and 
Kiihnei,  1922,  fig.  75, 

'■»  No.  313. 

15  Bemheimer,  1959.  fig 
34 

16  195856- 

'T  22.100. 1 1 1  (Dimand  and 
Mailey,  1973,  p.  189,  fig 
169). 

'8  102:29  (Dimand,  1935, 
pi.  XIX) 

ig  R34  1  2  (formerly  R 1  111) 
iGrote-Masenbalg,  1925, 
pi  j) 

10  Collection  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  (King 
and  Sylvester,  1983,  p. 
19.  fig.  16). 

11  Csanyi.  Csermelvi.  and 
Layer,  1914,  pp.  32-35, 
nos.  66-72. 

15  Now  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  1974  149. 1 1 
(ibid.,  p.  33.  no.  67; 
McMullan,  1965,  pp.  262, 
263.  pi.  83). 

*'  Iparmuveszeti  Muzeum, 

24  459 
14  Magyar  Nemzeti 

Muzeum,  94/914. 10. 
2^  Vegh  and  Layer,  1977.  pi- 

9 


one  of  them  a  prayer  rug. 12  It  has  been  ac- 
ecptcd  as  a  pattern  characteristic  of  Ushak 
although  it  does  not  occur  frequently  among 
the  larger  rugs  which  are  ascribed  to  that 
center.  The  guard  stripe  patterns  seem  less 
individualistic,  but  occur  in  many  other 
opposed-arch  rugs. 

The  nine  or  more  rugs  of  this  series  can- 
not all  be  viewed  with  equal  confidence.  Sev- 
eral seem  quite  modern,  the  entire  class  being 
one  of  those  most  frequently  copied,  together 
with  the  "Lotto"  rugs,  "bird"  rugs,  and  vari- 
ous types  of  Transylvanian  rugs,  all  of  them 
small  and  not  too  difficult  to  falsify.  An  exam- 
ple formerly  in  the  collection  of  Baron  II. 
von  Tucher  in  Munich  was  used  as  an  illus- 
tration in  the  first  three  editions  of  Bode  and 
Kuhnel's  manual.1 5  The  plaque  dangled  in 
both  arches,  upside  down  in  the  lower.  Its 
medallion  was  light  in  color,  presumably  yel- 
low. Another  of  this  series,  in  the  Museum  of 
Turkish  and  Islamic  Art  in  Istanbul,'4  whose 
guard  stripes  have  a  characteristic  Ushak  vine, 
shows  cloud  bands  similar  in  tonality-  to  the 
spandrels  themselves.  A  third  rug,  sometime 
in  the  possession  of  L.  Bernheimer  KG  in 
Munich,'5  has  a  wiry  yellow  arch  and  the 
plaque  with  three  chains  suspended  below  it. 
A  reduced  half-rug,  cut  longitudinally,  is  in 
the  Rijksmuseum  in  Amsterdam.'6  Among 
others,  rugs  of  this  sort  can  be  cited  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,'7  the  St.  Louis 
Art  Museum,'8  and  the  Textile  Museum, 
Washington,  D.C.,C>  Several  of  these  display  a 
little  bottle-shaped  figure  isolated  within  the 
upper  arch.  This  type  of  opposed-arch  rug  was 
portrayed  in  1625,  much  foreshortened,  in 
the  portrait  of  Prince  Rupert  as  a  child  by 
Michiel  van  Mierevelt,  now  at  Windsor 
Castle.20 

The  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art's  rug 
raises  several  questions.  The  back  looks  too 


fresh.  The  diagonal  joins  of  weft  seem  very 
strange.  In  several  passes  the  weft  is  raised  a 
row  to  return,  along  the  join,  which  is  highly 
abnormal  tor  an  antique  carpet.  These  lines 
seem  too  obtuse  and  result  in  a  strange  puck- 
ering, as  if  the  practice  were  not  habitual  to 
the  weaver;  they  also  seem  too  regularly 
placed.  A  few  knots  in  ivory  cotton,  forming 
chevrons  on  a  stem  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
left-hand  run  of  border,  appear  meant  to  chal- 
lenge. Rows  of  single-strand  pile  cross  the 
field,  hit  or  miss  among  the  two-strand.  This 
too  seems  peculiar. 

The  long-standing  attribution  of  the  entire 
group  of  opposed-arch  rugs  with  red  grounds, 
represented  in  the  Museum's  collection  by 
four  examples  (nos.  27-30),  to  Ushak  in  Ana- 
tolia  must  have  been  due  to  the  border  pattern 
seen  in  three  of  the  Philadelphia  rugs  (nos. 
27-29)  and  the  alternative  cloud  band  border 
seen  in  another  (no.  30).  From  his  extensive 
acquaintance  with  rugs  of  this  sort  in  many 
collections,  the  author  has  become  increas- 
ingly convinced  that  they  are  not  from  that 
area,  but  rather  from  the  European  Turkey  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  probably  the  Walla- 
chian  district  of  present-day  Romania.  The 
coloring  of  this  group  differs  from  Ushak  rugs, 
the  red  particularly  a  brighter  shade,  and  the 
texture  is  not  at  all  the  same.  Their  format 
parallels  a  familiar  later  type  found  in  num- 
bers in  the  churches  of  Transylvania  (see  nos. 
31-33).  in  which  similar  small  hexagonal  or 
quatrefoil  central  medallions  occur  at  times. 
It  seems  quite  possible  that  rugs  such  as  this 
one  were  made  in  the  same  district,  but  in 
different  villages  and  at  an  earlier  date,  direct 
influences  from  Ushak  being  expressed  in 
their  border  patterns  as  well  as  in  technical 
details  such  as  end  dip  and  side  finish.  It  may 
be  significant  that  the  greatest  known  concen- 
tration of  these  opposed-arch  rugs,  seven, 


listed  as  "Kis-usdk  szonyegek,"  were  shown  at 
Budapest  in  1914. 21  Six  of  these  were  from 
Hungarian  collections  and  the  other,  which 
later  passed  to  the  McMullan  Collection,22 
from  Vienna.  There  is  now  one  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Applied  Arts2^  and  one  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum24  in  Budapest;  another  is  in 
the  Black  Church  at  Brashov.25  A  situation 
parallel  to  that  of  these  opposed-arch  rugs 
may  exist  in  a  series  of  columnar  prayer  rugs 
with  red  grounds  (see  no.  34),  which  are 
probably  contemporary  with  them. 

PUBLISHED 

Elkins,  1944,  repro.  p.  28 

EXHIBITED 

Harrisburg,  1981-82 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  4'i  1"  v  x  3 '9"  h  (150  x  115  cm) 

Warp:  Wool,  Z2S,  ivory  with  dark  mixtures  and  barber- 
poles,  brick  red  end  dip.  Alternate  warps  depressed. 

Weft:  Wool,  z,  ivory,  dyed  red,  X2.  Several  diagonal 
lines  of  weft  return,  strangely  constructed. 

Pile:  Wool,  2Z,  z;  a  few  knots  of  cotton,  2Z;  clipped  to 
cover  collars.  GbTdes  knotting,  pulled  to  the  left. 
h  10,  v  10,  11  (100  to  1 10  knots  per  sq.  in.). 

Ends:  Cut 

Sides:  Rebuilt 

Condition:  Several  small  holes  rewoven.  Replacement 
knotting  faded,  especially  the  black-brown  of  inner 
guard  stripe  and  the  dark  medium  blue.  Back  ap- 
pears quite  fresh. 

Quality.  Good.  Flexible. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  crimson,  duller  red. 
yellow,  dark  blue-green,  dark  blue,  dark  medium 
blue,  light  blue.  The  few  cotton  knots  are  ivory. 

PROVENANCE 

Probably  purchased  by  John  D.  Mcllhenny  from 
Giuseppe  Salvadori,  Florence,  June  13,  1922 
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TURKISH  CARPETS 


z8 

Opposed-Arch  Rug 

European  Turkey  (Wallachia,  Romania?) 

or  possibly  Ushak,  Anatolia 

Seventeenth  century  ? 

The  John  D.  Mcllhenny  Collection 

43-40-60 


The  greenish  blue  outlines  of  deeply  notched 
quarter-medallions  form  pseudo-arches  at 
both  ends  of  this  rug's  rosy  brick  red  field, 
now  sadly  stained,  unpatterned  except  for  a 
pendant  device  in  the  upper  arch  and  a  hex- 
agonal medallion  centerpiece.  As  in  the 
closely  similar  rug  in  the  Museum's  collection 
(no.  29),  the  spandrels  contain  an  arrange- 
ment of  linear  arabesques,  also  in  greenish 
blue  against  the  brick  red  ground.  The  medal- 
lion had  a  central  black-brown  area,  now 
eroded,  between  crossed  arabesques  in  pale 
blue,  lined  with  red.  The  centerpiece  is  basi- 
cally dark  medium  blue  with  red  vines  that 
have  yellow  detailing.  Each  side  of  the  hexa- 
gon has  two  slight  indentations,  as  usually 
seen  in  such  rugs.  The  device  that  dangles  by 
a  diamond  chain  and  from  which  hang  three 
similar  chains  in  their  turn  is  a  little  plaque  in 
medium  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  with  individ- 
ual knots  of  ivory  cotton  around  the  edge. 

The  border,  a  bright  dark  medium  blue,  is 
an  arcade  of  paired  floral  arabesques,  multi- 
colored, as  in  two  similar  rugs  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Museum  of  Art  (see  nos.  27,  29).  As  in 
those  rugs,  the  arches  extend  outward  from 
the  field.  As  usual  in  this  class,  the  pattern  is 
centered  at  the  ends;  less  successfully  at  the 
sides.  One  floret  has  four  knots  in  ivory  cot- 
ton. The  outer  guard  stripe,  red,  offers  an 
elongated,  geometric,  greenish  blue  vine  pass- 
ing through  pale  blue  star-flowers  and  sprout- 
ing tricleft  leaves  in  yellow  or  olive-tan.  The 
black-brown  ground  of  the  inner  guard  stripe 
is  much  eroded.  At  intervals  two  little  balls  in 
red  or  pale  blue  throw  off  long,  hooking  stems 
in  pale  blue,  red,  or  yellow 

At  least  twelve  rugs  in  this  design  are 
known,  probably  not  all  of  equal  authenticity. 


Fig.  28a  Opposed-arch 
rug.  probably  Wallachia, 
Romania,  or  possibly 
Ushak.  Anatolia,  early 
seventeenth  century, 
Museum  fur  hlamische 
Kunst,  Staatliche  Museen 
Preussischer  Kulturhesitz, 
West  Berlin,  (.9/60.  An 
opposed-arch  rug  with  an 
unusual  format 


'  Bode,  1901.  frontis-; 
Erclmann,  i960,  fig.  145 

:  Brunhammer,  1957,  pi. 
18.  Vegh  and  Layer, 
1925,  pi.  IX. 

'  Iparmuveszeti  Muzeum, 
24  459  (King  and  Sylves- 
ter. 1983.  pp  77,  78,  no. 
47,  Graz.  1974.  pi  2). 

4  Magyar  Nemzeti  Mu- 
zeum, 94/9M  10 

5  11698. 

6  Hamburg,  1950,  fig  15. 

7  1957-128  (Lanier,  1975, 
pp.  72.  73.  no-  24)- 

H  Now  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  New 
York,  1974. 149. 10  (Mc- 
Mullan,  1965,  pp.  260, 
261.pl.  82). 

9  Islamisches  Museum,  1  24 
(Bode  and  Kuhnel,  1958, 
repro.  opp.  p.  48) 

10  See  no.  24,  nn.  1,2. 

"  98:29  (Dimand,  193s,  pi 
xvi)  This  rug  has  been 
reduced  at  both  ends  and 
probably  had  two  center- 
line  medallions  in  full. 

i:  Finding  the  Btxly  of  Saint 
Mark,  1 548,  Pmacoteca  di 
Brera  (Sylvie  Begum  and 
Pierluigi  de  Vecchi,  Tout 
L'Oeuvre  peint  de  iintoret 
[Paris.  1971).  pi.  xxiii). 

'"'  1635.  Galleria  Sabauda, 
Turin  (Turin.  Galleria 
Sabauda,  Ventiquattro 
capolavnn  delta  Galleria 
Sabauda  di  l  orino  [Turin, 
1951],  repro.  p.  61). 


There  is  little  difference  among  them.  Even 
the  dangling  plaques,  which  resemble  jewelry 
rather  than  anything  lamplike  (see  no.  29), 
have  the  same  pattern,  as  do  the  spandrel 
arabesques  and  even  the  inner  guard  stripes 
Among  those  to  come  to  attention  earliest  was 
a  rug  owned  by  Wilhelm  von  Bode  in  Berlin;1 
one  in  the  Black  Church  at  Brashov  in  Tran- 
sylvania;2 and  a  rug  in  the  Museum  of  Ap- 
plied Arts  in  Budapest. 3  One  in  the  National 
Museum  of  the  same  city4  has  lost  both  of  its 
ends,  these  having  been  replaced  without  full 
understanding,  and  another  in  Paris,  in  the 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,5  survives  as  a  lon- 
gitudinal half.  A  rug  from  a  south  German 
private  collection6  has  had  much  better  for- 
tune, as  has  a  rug  at  Colonial  Williamsburg, 
Virginia.7  An  example  from  the  McMullan 
Collection8  has,  in  place  of  the  dangling 
plaque,  a  strange  little  figure  like  a  beetle, 
perhaps  derived  from  the  hanging  "lanterns" 
of  the  "keyhole"  prayer  rugs.  In  any  case, 
some  recent  "restorer"  has  chosen  to  duplicate 
tins  feature  in  the  lower  arch. 

A  related  design  appears  in  a  rug  acquired 
by  the  Museum  of  Islamic  Art  in  West  Berlin 
since  World  War  II  (fig.  28a).  The  arabesque 
arch  border  and  the  pseudo-arches  with  ara- 
besque spandrels  are  the  same  as  in  the  other 
rugs  of  this  series,  but  the  spandrels  in  the 
Berlin  rug  are  bicolored  red  and  light  medium 
blue;  the  central  figure  is  a  yellow  quatrefoil; 
and  above  it,  floating  on  a  string  like  a  strange 
form  of  kite,  is  an  arabesque  fleur-de-lis. 
These,  except  the  "kite,"  are  features  of  other 
groups  of  the  opposed-arch  rugs  which  are 


unrepresented  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum's 
collections. 

The  arabesques  of  this  rug's  spandrels 
show  certain  parallels  with  those  of  the  Anato- 
lian "Lotto"  rugs  (see  nos.  6,  7)  and  those  in 
the  spandrels  of  the  East  Berlin  "cloud  band" 
prayer  rug.9  The  spandrel  itself,  as  noted,  is 
one-quarter  of  a  quatrefoil  medallion  which 
might  serve  as  an  acceptable  cloud  collar, 10  as 
would  so  many  of  the  medallions  found 
among  the  various  classes  of  Ushak  carpets 
(see  nos.  23-25),  preeminently  the  splendid, 
reduced  multimedallion  carpet  in  the  St. 
Louis  Art  Museum. 1 1 

The  opposed-arch  rugs  have  been  associ- 
ated with  the  Italian  artist  Tintoretto,  presum- 
ably in  view  of  a  rug  with  ill-defined  design 
and  possible  cloud  band  border  in  a  painting 
of  his  at  the  Brera  Gallery  in  Milan.12 
"LeNain"  rugs  might  be  a  more  appropriate 
designation,  for  Mathieu  LeNain  portrayed 
neatly  a  rug  with  the  arabesque  spandrels  and 
arabesque-arch  border  of  this  Philadelphia  rug 
in  his  Trictrac  Players  in  the  Louvre  (fig. 
28b).  In  the  Children  of  Charles  I  of  En- 
gland,'' Anthony  Vandyck  repeated  this  form 
of  border,  but  neglected  to  paint  in  the  span- 
drel pattern. 

The  warps  of  this  rug  have  been  dyed  red 
from  end  to  end,  which  is  quite  unusual  in  an 
antique  rug.  The  present  red  fringe,  formerly 
part  of  the  now  vanishing  outer  guard  stripe, 
is  but  a  reminiscence  of  the  long  red  fringe 
which  was  originally  the  glory  of  many  Turk- 
ish period  rugs,  preserved  only  in  the  contem- 
porary Western  paintings. 


TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  5'2>/>"  v  (inclusive)  x  3 '6"  h  (158  [inclusive]  x 
107  cm) 

Warp:  Wiry  wool.  Z2S.  ivory  with  a  few  darker  fibers, 
dyed  brick  red  Alternate  warps  depressed 

Weft'  Wool,  z,  ivory,  dyed  brick  red.  xz.  Several  diago- 
nal lines  of  weft  return  in  lower  part  of  field 

Pile.  Wool.  2Z,  a  few  knots  of  cotton;  clipped  to  cover 
collars  Gbrdes  knotting,  pulled  to  the  left  h  10V2, 
v  1 1  (approx.  1 16  knots  per  sq.  in  ). 

Ends:  Cut 

Sides  Cut 

Condition  Most  of  outer  guard  stripe  lost  at  lower  end 
Bad  repairs,  particularly  one  in  central  medallion, 
Severe  stains.  Inner  guard  stripe  and  other  areas 
bald  Back  appears  weathered. 

Quality:  Good 

Pile  colors.  Ivory,  black-brown,  olive-tan.  rosy  brick  red, 
dull  dark  medium  red,  golden  yellow,  yellowish 
medium  green,  dark  medium  blue,  pale  blue,  dark 
medium  blue-blue-green.  Cotton  is  ivory. 

PROVENANCE 

Probably  purchased  by  John  D.  Mcllhenny  from 
Ciuseppe  Salvadori,  Florence.  June  13,  1922 


Fig.  28b  Mathieu 
LeNain  (French,  1607- 

1677),  The  Trictrac 
Players,  oil  on  canvas, 
Mus4edu  Louvre,  Pans, 
r  1  2397.  Am  opposed- 
arch  run  in  use  in  Prance 
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Opposed-Arch  Rug 

European  Turkey  (W'allachia,  Romania? 
or  possibly  Ushak,  Anatolia 

Seventeenth  century  (?) 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 
55-65-17 


The  field  of  this  rug  is  brick  red,  a  little  darker 
than  usual,  as  are  the  spandrels.  The  linear 
arches  at  both  ends  are  dark  medium  blue- 
green,  and  so  are  the  arabesque  patterns 
w  hich  fill  the  spandrels.  In  the  lower  pair  of 
spandrels  there  is  an  abrash  of  the  blue-green 
to  yellow,  then  to  dark  blue.  As  in  the  other 
rugs  of  this  class  in  the  Museum  (nos.  27,  28, 
30),  the  field  between  the  arches  is  quite  plain, 
save  for  a  central  hexagon  and  a  device  which 
dangles  from  the  crown  of  the  upper  arch. 
This  device,  like  a  little  plaque  in  red,  edged 
with  dark  blue,  supports  three  tiny  triangles 
which  are  suspended  from  it  by  chains  of  dia- 
monds. The  hexagonal  medallion  contains  a 
dark  blue  lozenge  formed  by  crossed  ara- 
besques in  red,  lined  with  ivory.  Outward 
from  this  there  is  a  zone  of  blue-green, 
marked  off  by  a  red  vine  from  the  dark  blue 
outer  zone  of  the  medallion.  The  arches  have 
not  a  proper  arch  form,  but  result  from  bring- 
ing together  the  contours  of  two  quarter- 
medallions,  as  in  two  similar  rugs  in  the 
collection  (nos.  28,  30),  with  a  pronounced 
curving  notch  between  the  two  major  lobes  of 
each  quarter. 

The  dark  blue  border  stripe  presents  the 
same  arrangement  of  arches  formed  by  pairs 
of  floral  arabesques  seen  in  two  other  Mu- 
seum pieces  (nos.  27,  28).  Most  of  the  colors 
that  are  in  the  rug  are  employed  here;  the 
wiry  vines  are  red.  The  inner  guard  stripe  has 
been  black-brown,  now  very  much  eroded, 
with  little  paired  balls  and  tendrils  in  red. 
light  blue,  and  ivory.  The  outer  guard  stripe, 
red,  shows  a  geometric  vine  in  blue-green, 
abrashed  yellow,  which  passes  through  diago- 
nally placed  palmettes,  throwing  off  light  blue 
curls  and  yellow  or  ivory  tricleft  leaves. 

There  are  many  of  these  opposed  arch 
rugs;  in  fact,  too  many,  for  they  have  not 


proved  difficult  to  reproduce.  Most  of  them 
can  be  readily  classified,  there  being  three 
principal  types:  those  with  arch  border  and 
arabesque  spandrels,  usually  with  a  hexagonal 
centerpiece  (this  rug  and  no.  28);  rugs  with 
cloud  band  borders  and  arabesque  spandrels, 
the  spandrels  being  either  dark  in  color  or 
bicolored;  and  those  with  arch  border  and 
cloud  band  spandrels  (no.  27).  Other  types  un- 
less frequent,  such  as  the  rug  in  the  Museum 
with  the  grid-ornamented  spandrels  (no.  30). 
Rugs  similar  to  this  show  a  variety  of  borders. 

It  has  been  suggested  repeatedly  that  these 
opposed-arch  rugs  were  intended  to  serve  as 
prayer  rugs,  for  which  their  size  would  make 
them  very  suitable.  The  pendant  device 
which  usually  is  placed  within  the  upper  arch 
has  consequently  been  called  a  mosque  lamp, 
although  in  few  cases  does  it  have  the  least 
likeness  to  an  implement  for  lighting,  in  c  on- 
trast to  the  rotund  vase  forms  that  appear  in 
contemporary  Transylvanian  rugs  of  the  same 
general  format1  and  their  Kula  followers,2 
which  do  show  a  certain  resemblance  to  ac- 
tual mosque  lamps.3  Although  in  most  c.ises. 
as  in  this  example,  the  arch  is  but  a  pseudo- 
arch,  in  the  group  with  cloud  band  spandrels 
it  is  a  true  shouldered  arch  (see  no.  27).  It 
may  be  significant  that  aside  from  certain 
individual  prayer  rugs  with  distinctive  designs4 
and  the  safs,  there  is  no  series  of  sixteenth-  or 
seventeenth-century  prayer  rugs  that  might  be 
attributable  to  Ushak,  unless  it  be  these  rugs. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  interesting 
parallel  to  this  series  in  one  class  of  nine- 
teenth-century central  Asian  rugs'5  which  have 
a  central  medallion  and  at  each  end  of  the 
field  an  arch  or  a  pseudo-arch  composed  of 
two  angular,  bracketlike  frets.  In  certain  ex- 
amples of  this  sort  there  is  a  vase  form,  which 
usuallv  contains  a  floral  display,  in  each  of 


Fig  2'xi  Opposed-arch 
wg.  Kholan,  ( 'hinm 
Turkestan,  nineteenth 
century,  from  Grolt- 
Hasenbalg,  1929,  pi. 
1  iH.  A  Khotantst  version 
<>l  the  opposed -arch  format 


'  Bode  .ind  Ktilmel,  192a, 

fill.  76;  Jones  Mid  YollCi 
19681  no  i : 
1  (  Unto  I  I.im  nlulu,  KjiS. 

pi,  4;  Dimnnd,  19351  pi 

XXVIII. 

1  Vrthui  I  ane,  1  atoi  h 
lamk  Pottery!  Persia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and 

re\   ed,  (London,  1971), 
figs  170,  :s.  ?H,  39, 
Plausible  mosque  lump 
munis  in  1  orpets  appeal  "> 
the  Ottoman  proyi  1  rug  in 
the  Textile  Museum, 
Washington,  D.C  . 
1967.24, 1  (I'.llis,  1969, 
"Ottoman,"  i>  u,  fig. 
13);  a  scries  ol  Ushak 
multiple  prayei  rugs,  01 
soft  (ibid  .  i>i>  •  6,  17. 
fii;\  2 1  -  24);  and  .in  earlier 

taf  (Mat kic,  1973,  |).  71. 

no.  29).  Among  the 
"keyhole"  prayer  runs  (see 
King  ,iikI  Sylvester,  1983, 
p,  58,  no  16),  (lie  molif 
fins  already  become  .1 
pendant  device  <>l little  use 
for  illumination. 

1  Islamist  lies  Museum,  Bast 
Berlin,  1  2.1  diode  and 
Ktihnel,  1958,  repro  opp 
p,  48);  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New 
York,  22.100. 113  (IV 

mond  and  Moiley,  1973. 
p;  190,  fin,  170), 

'  See  fi«  290  and  Bidder, 
1964,  pi.  IV(i),  fi«v  8l>, 
19a,  26. 
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See  fig.  29b  and  Bidder, 

1964,  pi.  xvi  In  these 
rugs  the  crowns  of  the 
arches  he  toward  the  field 
In  this  Philadelphia  nig 
and  110s  27  and  28,  the 
arch  crowns  point  out- 
ward, but  in  other  nigs, 
such  as  one  in  the  Black 
Church  in  Brashov, 
Romania  iBninharnnier, 

1957,  pi  18),  and  one 
from  the  Joseph  V. 
McMullan  Collection, 
now  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art, 

1974. 149.  io  iMcMullan, 

1965.  pp.  260.  261.  pi. 
82 1,  the  crow  ns  point 
toward  the  field  so  that  the 
comparison  to  the  central 
Asian  border  is  closer. 

Cammann.  1952.  pi.  9 
(left) 

Museum  fur  lslamische 
Kunst,  87, 1 368  ( Aslanapa, 
1971,  pi.  XXII.  King  and 
Sylvester,  1983.  p.  58,  no. 
16). 

9  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs, 
10423  (Bode  and  Kiilmel, 

1958.  fig.  27,  King  and 
Sylvester.  1983,  p.  77,  no. 
46). 

'  Museum  of  Turkish  and 
Islamic  Art.  no.  357 
l  Arseven.  c.  1950.  pi.  22 1. 

'  Ledacs  and  Szutsn6, 
1963.  figs  52.  54 

:  Schurmann,  1966,  repro 
p.  14;  Kendrick  and 
Tattersall,  1922,  vol.  2, 
pi.  90 


these  arches.  The  border  stripe  of  the  central 
Asian  rugs,6  which  has  been  associated  with 
Far  Eastern  ocean  wave  patterns  (see  no.  74), 7 
presents  a  series  of  rounded  arch  effects  in  so 
nearly  the  same  rhythm  as  the  arabesque  arch 
border  of  this  rug  as  to  suggest,  together  with 
the  other  elements  cited,  a  common  Inner 
Asian  heritage.  The  medallion  may  originally 
have  represented  the  place  where  the  user 
should  scat  himself  for  meditation.  Clearly  it 
loses  this  function  if  the  design  has  been  taken 
over  for  Islamic  prayer  rug  use. 

The  hexagonal  form  of  central  medallion, 
w  hich  is  unusually  compressed  in  this  in- 
stance, is  not  only  a  constant  feature  among 
this  class  of  opposed-arch  rugs,  but  it  has  been 
used  in  rugs  of  other  types.  It  occurs  in  "key- 
hole" rugs,  such  as  those  in  West  Berlin,8 
Paris,0  and  Istanbul;10  was  borrowed  for  sev- 
eral Transylvanian  rugs  with  balanced  pat- 
terns;11 and  eventually  was  taken  up,  with  the 
pseudo-arches  and  the  plaque  with  three  dan- 
gling chains,  in  the  late  nineteenth-century 
"Kis-Ghiordcs"  series,12  with  a  different  for- 
mat, color  scheme,  and  border. 

The  pronounced  abrash  in  the  lower  span- 
drels and  in  the  vine  of  the  outer  guard  stripe, 
together  with  the  rough,  crisp  condition  of  the 
back  of  the  rug  and  the  strong  color  of  the  end 
dip,  sounds  a  note  of  warning  about  this  rug. 
Granting  that  if  wool  had  been  double-dyed 
blue  and  yellow  to  produce  a  green  shade, 
one  color  might  have  proved  fugitive  and  the 
other  persistent,  why  would  it  have  been  the 
blue  that  faded  in  a  Turkish  rug,  in  which 
blues  are  usually  permanent?  When  com- 
pared with  the  Museum's  similar  rug  (no.  28), 
the  red,  blue-green,  light  blue,  and  yellow  all 
are  darker  shades;  the  blue-green  less  on  the 
green  side. 


Fig.  2C)b  Opposed-arch 
rug.  Khotan  or  Kashgar, 
Chinese  Turkestan,  nine- 
teenth century,  from 
Grote-Hasenhalg,  1925. 
pi  109.  A  Chinese 
Turkestan  version  of  the 
opposed-arch  scheme 


EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  4'9'/2"  v  x  3'6'/2"  h  (146  x  108  cm) 

Warp  Wool,  Z2S,  ivory,  brick  red  end  dip.  Alternate 

warps  slightly  depressed. 
Weft:  Wool,  z,  dyed  red,  X2.  Several  diagonal  lines  of 

weft  return. 

Pile:  Wool,  2Z.  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Gordes  knot- 
ting, pulled  to  the  left,  h  9,  10,  v  1 3  '/z,  1 1  Vi  ( 1 1 5 
to  122  knots  per  sq.  in. ). 

Ends:  Cut 
Sides:  Cut 

Condition:  Generally  very  good.  Small  rewoven  areas 
faded  Most  of  black-brown  ground  of  inner  guard 
stripe  has  eroded  out.  Outer  guard  stripe  cut  into  on 
all  sides.  Back  rather  fresh  and  rough 

Quality:  Good.  Flexible  yet  crisp. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  brick  red,  dull  red,  dull 
yellow,  dark  medium  blue-blue-green,  dark  blue, 
light  blue 
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30 

Opposed-Arch  Rug 

European  Turkey  or  central  Anatolia 
Seventeenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 
5 5-65-1 8 


The  unpatterned  light  brick  red  field  displays 
a  small,  medium  blue  quatrefoil  medallion 
between  two  arches.  These  arches  are  alike. 
Each  arch  results  from  the  contact,  at  the 
field's  end,  of  two  spandrels — actually  corner- 
pieces — which  are  quarters  of  much  larger 
quatrefoil  medallions,  a  form  of  cloud  collar, 
such  as  are  seen  isolated  in  the  lower  field 
corners  of  Ottoman  prayer  rugs  in  the  Cairene 
manner1  and  of  several  of  the  Kashan  silk 
rugs.2  The  arch  thus  created  has  reverse  lob- 
ing  and  several  knoblike  projections.  It  is  light 
blue,  an  edging  of  the  spandrels  themselves, 
which  are  blue-green  with  a  fine,  straight  and 
diagonal  grid  of  red  lines  having  ivory  points 
of  intersection.  The  central  medallion  offers  a 
red  rosette  on  a  yellow  diamond,  which  is 
edged  in  red.  This  edging  spreads  out  into 
broad  palmettes  in  red  and  ivory.  The  medal- 
lion has  an  ivory  outline 

The  medium  blue  border  stripe,  unusually 
broad,  features  stiff  and  attenuated  cloud 
bands  colored  straw  yellow  or  red,  their  bases 
toward  the  field.  There  has  been  an  attempt 
to  center  the  cloud  bands  so  that  one  will 
occupy  each  main  axis.  Many  have  red  re- 
serves; several  of  the  reserves  are  blue-green  or 
green.  Between  the  cloud  bands  lie  feathery 
rosettes,  looking  like  clumps  of  seaweed  or 
finely  branched  coral.  Some  of  these  are  red, 
others  pink;  their  back  petals  are  green.  About 
each  rosette  are  four  knot  forms  in  pink,  or  at 
times  light  blue,  yellow,  or  red.  The  outer 
guard  stripe,  which  is  mostly  new,  and  the 
inner  guard  stripe  are  red.  Both  have  the  same 
elongated  ivory  vine  with  tiny  blue  details.  All 
border  elements  have  black-brown  outlining, 
except  the  coralline  rosettes. 

The  evenly  patterned  blue-green  spandrels 
set  this  rug  apart  from  the  other  rugs  with 
opposed  arches  in  the  collection  (see  nos.  27- 
29),  as  does  the  nature  of  the  cloud  band  bor- 
der. Nevertheless  a  few  rugs,  apparently  later 
in  date,  are  known  which  seem  related  to  it. 


Fig.  y>a  Opposed-arch 
rug,  possibly  Wallachia, 
Romania,  or  central 
Anatolia,  seventeenth 
century,  Museo  Bardini, 
Florence,  no.  399 


1  Ellis.  1969.  "Ottoman," 
figs.  12-18. 

1  The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  New  York, 
14.40.715,  14.40.724 
(Diniand  and  Mailey, 
1973.  PP'  56.  57.  figs-  80, 
81);  collections  of  the 
Mobilicr  National,  Pans. 
GOR  1354  (from  the  Musee 
de  la  Manufacture  des 
Cobcl ins)  (Pope,  1938-39, 
pi  1201;  King  and  Sylves- 
ter. 1983,  pp.  92,  93,  no. 
68). 

5  See  Lorentz,  1972,  p.  63, 
pi.  48. 

4  Kendrick  and  Tattersall, 

1922,  vol.  2,  pi.  59. 
;  No.  450. 

Very  similar  to,  but  more 
complex  than,  the  forms 
employed  in  the  '"keyhole" 
rug  series  (see  no.  26). 
'  See  fig  28a;  The  Textile 
Museum,  Washington, 
D.C..  R341.5  (Mackie, 
>973.  PP-  3°,  78,  no.  36). 
and  R34. 1.3;  and  a  rug 
once  in  the  Pohlmann 
Collection,  Berlin  (Krd- 
mann,  1944,  p.  132, 
fig-  4)- 

s  Museo  Ludovico  Pogliaghi, 
Sacro  Monte,  near  Varese 
(Viale  and  Viale,  1952,  pi. 
163b). 

g  Grote-I  lasenbalg,  1925, 
pi.  ,. 


So,  in  a  rug  in  the  Bardini  Museum  in  Flor- 
ence (fig.  30a)  the  arches  are  much  the  same, 
but  the  decor  of  the  spandrels  is  a  row  ar- 
rangement of  tiny  red  ovals,  like  the  Far  East- 
ern "grains  of  rice"?  on  blue-blue-green.  The 
medallion  takes  the  hexagonal  form  seen  in 
another  rug  in  the  collection  (no.  28),  but  in 
yellow,  and  the  border,  in  which  the  stripes 
are  of  almost  equal  width,  shows  a  strange 
vine  with  ragged  leaves  between  guard  stripes 
such  as  are  standard  to  Medallion  Ushaks. 
Kendrick  and  Tattersall  illustrate  a  similar  rug 
which  has  a  border  of  cogwheel  rosettes.4  Its 
centerpiece  has  become  a  diamond  and  the 
spandrels  have  red  spots  upon  what  must  be  a 
much  lighter  green  shade.  In  companion  rugs 
in  the  Museum  of  Turkish  and  Islamic  Art  in 
Istanbul5  and  the  Henry  Francis  du  Pont 
Winterthur  Museum  in  Delaware  (fig.  30b), 
in  which  the  cogwheel  border  is  carried  a  step 
farther  toward  degeneracy,  the  green  grid  of 
lines  lies  upon  the  red  of  the  spandrels.  Tiny 
"rat  teeth"  line  the  sides  of  the  field,  and  elab- 
orate lanternlike  devices6  hang  from  both 
arches  toward  the  yellow  central  diamond. 
A  central  quatrefoil  occurs  in  several  other 
opposed-arch  rugs,7  usually  along  with  bicol- 
ored  arabesque  spandrels,  and  may  be  seen  in 
an  occasional  rug  that  is  in  some  way  related, 
such  as  a  "keyhole"  rug  with  linear  arch  and 
loop  in  a  Varese  museum.8 

The  cloud  band  border  in  this  rug  is  based 
upon  the  variety  seen  in  the  "Lotto"  rugs  from 
the  Transylvanian  churches,9  and  so  differs 
trom  the  cloud  band  borders  in  other 
opposed-arch  rugs  in  which  the  rosette  takes 
the  form  of  a  hexagonal  cogwheel.  With  its 
lighter  tonality,  stouter  feel,  and  unusual 
spandrel  decor,  this  piece  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  customary  center 
for  these  rugs.  It  may  have  come  from  a  dif- 
ferent district  within  the  same  area,  a  different 
town,  or  merely  a  group  of  looms  operating 
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with  a  different  designer.  The  area  is  generally 
thought  to  be  that  of  Ushak,  in  western 
Anatolia,  but  the  alternative  suggestion  is 
offered  (see  no.  27)  that  it  was  in  present-dav 
Romania,  perhaps  in  Wallachia. 

Within  this  small  series  of  rugs  with  finely 
patterned  spandrels  may  be  found  one  likely 
breakpoint  between  rugs  of  European  manu- 
facture and  later,  honest  copies  made  some- 
where in  central  Anatolia.  This  point  may  lie 
between  the  Bardini  Museum  example  and 
the  rugs  at  the  Winterthur  Museum  and  the 
Museum  of  Turkish  and  Islamic  Art  and  that 
illustrated  by  Kendrick  and  Tattersall,  all 
three  with  clumsinesses  in  the  arches  and 
some  disintegration  of  the  central  medallion 
form,  yet  imitated  from  some  rug  brought 
home  to  Anatolia  from  the  Balkans.  The  Mu- 
seum's rug  constitutes  a  pleasant  variation, 
for,  by  and  large,  the  opposed-arch  rugs  are  a 
rather  monotonous  class. 

EXHIBITED 

New  York.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  5'8"  v  x  3 '7I/2"  h  (172  x  110  cm) 

Warp.  Wool,  Z2S,  ivory,  light  red  end  dip.  Alternate 
warps  slightly  depressed. 

Weft  Wool,  z,  ivory,  dyed  light  reds,  X2.  Several  short 
diagonal  lines  of  weft  return  with  one  warp  shared. 

Pile  Wool,  2Z,  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Cbrdcs  knot- 
ting, pulled  to  the  left  h  g  +  ,  v  io'/:  (approx.  97 
knots  per  sq.  in.). 

Ends:  Cut  and  rebuilt 

Sides.  Cut  and  rebuilt 

Condition:  Outer  guard  stripe  mostly  new  weaving. 

Several  rips  and  many  small  holes  rewoven  and  now 
greatly  faded  Back  appears  weathered. 

Quality  Cood.  Stiff  for  this  type. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  light  brick  red,  pink, 
straw  yellow,  light  medium  green,  medium  blue- 
green,  aqua,  dark  blue,  medium  blue,  light  blue. 
The  blue-green  and  green  are  both  abrashed 


Fig-  306  Opposed-arch 
rug,  central  Anatolia  (?), 
seventeenth-eighteenth 
century.  The  Henry  Fran- 
cis du  Pont  Wmterthur 
Museum,  Winterthur, 
Delaware,  54.62. 
A  late  version  of  the 
opposed-arch  scheme 


31 

Transylvanian  Rug 

European  Turkey  (Wallaclua,  Romania'' i 

Early  eighteenth  century 

The  john  D.  Mcllhenny  Collection 

43-40-69 


The  field  of  this  rug  is  brick  red.  At  each  end 
of  the  field  is  an  irregularly  lobed  arch.  These 
arches  are  similar  but  not  identical,  the  upper 
one  more  graceful.  They  are  shouldered,  but 
not  aggressively  so.  These  arches  are  com- 
posed of  ivory,  black-brown,  and  olive  lines 
which  set  off  spandrels  that  are  medium  blue. 
The  field  displays  an  elaborate  centerpiece — a 
large  diamond  in  medium  blue  (abrashed  dark 
medium)  centered  by  a  small  pink  diamond 
that  has  been  largely  rewoven.  Along  each 
side  of  the  outer  diamond  are  four  prominent, 
eight-petaled  rosettes  in  ivory  with  pink  and 
yellow  centers,  connected  by  leafy  stems  in 
pink,  pale  blue,  and  yellow.  The  inner  dia- 
mond has  four  similar  rosettes  at  its  corners, 
with  red  as  well  as  yellow  and  ivory  in  the 
leaflets  between.  The  rosettes  are  arranged  in 
four  diagonal,  stepped  rows  of  four,  and  this 
establishes  the  size  of  the  small  central  dia- 
mond. A  pair  of  toothed  lozenges  on  the 
field's  center  line  are  pink  against  the  blue 

The  centerpiece  has  feathery  pendants  in 
olive,  and  from  each  of  its  sides  spring  three 
feathery  forms,  probably  intended  for  cocks- 
combs, alternately  in  pale  blue  and  black- 
brown.  Tiny  buds  spring  from  cusps  of  the 
upper  arch;  a  row  of  tiny  leaflets  creeps  down 
each  side  of  the  field.  Each  spandrel  is  cen- 
tered by  a  bold  figure — a  rosette  upon  a  pink 
octagon  which  has  an  irregular  ivory  edging. 
Two  pairs  of  jagged  lancet  leaves  spring  from 
the  crown  of  the  arch;  another  leaf  from  each 
haunch.  They  are  pink,  dark  red,  or  olive 
Halved  cogwheel  rosettes  in  dark  red  appear  at 
the  sides  of  the  spandrels  and  at  the  top  of  the 
upper  spandrels;  halves  of  a  complex  rosette 
appear  along  the  bottom  edge  of  the  lower 
spandrels. 

The  border  is  composed  of  cartouches 


alternately  ivory  and  olive,  edged  with  black- 
brown,  on  brick  red.  Each  cartouche  end 
could  be  half  of  an  eight-pointed  star.  Each 
cartouche  contains  a  brick  red  or  pink  dia- 
mond, enclosing  varicolored  rosettes  and 
edged  by  a  dark  red  band.  Each  diamond  is 
girt  with  star-flowers  on  bits  of  leafy  vine.  The 
guard  stripes  are  a  reciprocal  ram's-horn  in 
brick  red  and  black-brown.  These  are  outlined 
with  yellow  in  the  inner  stripe,  pale  blue  in 
the  outer. 

A  wide  variety  of  interrelated  small  rugs 
which  have  arches  at  both  ends  of  their  fields 
have  come  to  light  in  churches  and  among 
old  families  in  Transylvania,  for  many  years  a 
vassal  state  of  Turkey;  formerly  part  of  Hun- 
gary, this  area  is  now  in  Romania.  It  is  not 
now  known  whether  these  rugs,  as  the  similar 
series  generally  thought  to  have  been  made  in 
Ushak  (see  nos.  27-29),  were  intended  for  use 
as  prayer  rugs.  Their  size  is  suitable  for  that 
purpose,  yet  the  designs  are  not  directional,  as 
is  usual  in  prayer  rugs,  but  balanced.  Perhaps 
the  origin  of  the  idea  for  all  these  double- 
arched  rugs  lay  in  central  Asian  "rugs  for 
meditation"  in  whose  center  the  user  might 
seat  himself. 1  In  this  way  there  could  be  a 
design  connection  between  such  Transylva- 
nian pieces  and  a  series  of  rugs  in  a  longer 
format,  with  arches  of  fretwork  at  both  ends 
and  a  marked  central  feature,  which  were 
collected  early  in  this  century  in  East  Turke- 
stan.2 In  both  types  vase  forms  may  appear 
within  the  arches.3 

The  field  designs  of  a  number  of  these 
Transylvanian  rugs  arc  based  on  a  diamond 
centerpiece  with  prominent  rosettes  in  rows. 
The  rugs  closest  in  appearance  to  this  one  are 
a  complete  piece  in  the  Museum  of  Applied 
Arts  in  Budapest4  and  one  in  the  National 


Museum  in  that  city,5  as  well  as  a  fragmen- 
tary rug  in  the  Museum's  collection  (no.  32) 
Other  examples  in  London  (fig.  31a)  and  in 
Budapest"  reduce  the  pattern  to  the  tour  rows 
or  rosettes,  with  leaf)  skins  and  horizontal 
bands  connecting  them,  Without  (he  hori- 
zontals, this  arrangement  has  been  copied  in 
a  semi-antique  rug  in  Budapest,7  perhaps 
from  the  Konya  province  of  Anatolia.  In  this 
Budapest  rug  two  similar  fields  have  been 
woven  end  to  end  and  the  border  stripe  is 
well-nigh  identical  to  that  of  this  Philadel 
phi  a  rug. 

Other  variations  of  the  diamond  center- 
piece may  present  the  same  elements  lying 
isolated  upon  a  field  of  solid  color,  as  111  an 
example  in  Budapest. s  or  may  combine  the 
diamond  outline  w  ith  a  content  of  hexagonal 
medallion,  linear  tulips,  and  palmettes,  as  in 
a  rug  from  the  church  at  Bistritz9  and  one 
from  Szekely-Szaldobos  in  Transylvania.1 
The  distinctive,  rosette-studded  diamond  me- 
dallion, the  linear  tulips,  and  the  palmettes 
arc  all  borrowed,  as  degenerated  tonus,  from 
the  wreathlike,  curvilinear,  oval  centerpieces 
of  certain  late  sixteenth-  or  early  seventeenth- 
century  Ottoman  prayer  rugs"  that  were  con- 
structed in  the  Caircne  manner,  some  of 
them  possibly  for  court  use  111  Istanbul.  This 
design  theme,  whose  origin  and  first  purpose 
have  not  yet  been  fathomed,  lias  had  a  long 
life;  it  still  survives  in  the  red,  white,  and  blue- 
so-called  Yagcibedir  rugs  from  the  Bergama 
area,12  and  in  nineteenth-century  carpets  with 
more  varied  coloring  from  other  parts  of  Ana 
tolia.'* 

The  shape  of  the  border  cartouches  ot  tins 
rug  becomes  more  understandable  when  one 
compares  them  with  the  cartouches  of  the 
border  stripe  of  a  McMullan  Collection  rug14 


1  Lmdolt.  1965,  p.  247. 

J  See  figs.      and  19b;  and 
C.rotcl  losenbolg,  19151 
pi.  107. 

1  Ibid  .  i>l  us,  Bode  and 
Kflhnel,  1958,  fig  vi 

4  Iparmuveszcli  MiVzeum, 
14.423  (Craz,  1974, 
pl.  15)- 

*  Magyar  Nemzeti  Mil* 

/cum.  6q/qi  5.8.  Com- 
pare Jacoby,  1921.  pl  42 

6  Iparmflvdszeti  Mdzeurn, 
20.844. 

"  [parmuVeszeti  Miizcum, 

<;(>  1  :ov  Compare 

Neugebauer  and  Orendi, 
1909.  p  "3.  Bg  41 
(perhaps  from  .1  different 
area). 

s  Iparmuveszcli  Mdzeum, 

7961. 
"  No  4  (Leddcs  and 

SzUtsnd,  1963.  fig  54) 
10  Ixdacs.  1969.  "Port- 

sctzung,"  fig  16.  See  also 

a  rug  al  Skoklostcr  C.islle. 
Sweden  1 1-  rdiiiann,  i960, 
fig.  161). 

"  Kills,  n/x;,  "Ottoman," 
figs.  12.  13,  17,  ih  These 
forms  also  occur  111  rugs 
that  are  not  necessarily 
prayer  rugs  (see  Bem- 

licimcr,  1959.  fig  '»). 

,J  Heattie,  1971,  p  21. 
fig.  1. 

'i  Crotc-Hasenbalg,  1925. 
pl.  17.  See  also  n.  7 
above 

'*  Now  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New 
York,  1974  "49  1  5  '  Mc  - 

Mullan,  1965,  pp.  274. 
275.  pl-  87). 
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Fig.  3  id  Transylvaman 
rug,  Wallachia,  Roma- 
nia (?),  early  eighteenth 
century,  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  London, 
225-1889.  Typical  of  a 
group  of  "Transylvanian" 
rugs 


which  reproduces  the  older  Transylvanian 
form  in  which  they  are  alternated  with  eight- 
pointed  stars.  It  is  possible  that  a  simplified 
version  of  the  bud-decked  diamond  within 
such  stars  can  be  recognized  in  the  form  that 
has  been  adopted  to  ornament  the  cartouches 
of  the  Museum's  rug. 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  5  '4V1"  v  x  4'i"  h  (164  x  1 24  cm) 
Warp;  Wool,  Z2S,  ivory  with  some  amber  fibers,  dyed 
light  red  in  center  of  the  rug  only.  Alternate  warps 
slightly  depressed. 

Weft:  Wool,  z,  ivory,  dyed  light  red  and  red,  X2.  Sev- 
eral diagonal  lines  of  weft  return. 

Pile:  Wool,  1,  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Gordcs  knotting, 
pulled  to  the  left,  h  7  +  ,  v  8V2,  9  (approx.  60  to  65 
knots  per  sq.  in. ). 
Ends:  Cut 
Sides:  Cut 

Condition:  Hole  in  center  rcwoven.  Pile  generally  thin, 

in  places  missing.  Back  appears  weathered. 
Quality.  Ordinary.  Flexible. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  olive  drab,  dark  red. 
medium  brick  red,  dark  pink,  light  yellow,  dark 
medium  blue  (abrashed).  medium  blue,  pale  blue 

PROVEN ANC E 

r'robably  purchased  by  John  D.  Mcllhenny  from  Liberty 
&Co.,  London.  May  7.  1921 
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Transylvanian  Rug 

European  Turkey  (Wallachia,  Romania?) 

Eighteenth  century 

The  John  D.  Mcllhenny  Celled  urn 

43-40-61 


The  loss,  perhaps  from  overfrequent  folding, 
of  about  four  inches  of  carpet  down  the  cen- 
ter, which  diminishes  and  changes  the  nature 
of  the  centerpiece,  has  seriously  altered  this 
rug's  appearance.  It  must  be  viewed  in  terms 
of  another  rug  in  the  Museum  (no.  31),  to 
which  this  piece  was  generally  very  similar  in 
effect,  if  not  in  coloring  or  in  details.  Its  field 
is  brick  red,  and  the  diamond  centerpiece 
upon  it  is  olive  drab,  speckled  with  tiny,  light 
medium  red  crosses.  If  the  center  had  a  con- 
trasting color,  it  can  now  be  surmised  only  by 
analogies  to  other  rugs  of  the  same  kind,  for 
that  part  of  the  rug  is  gone.  The  surviving 
ivory  rosettes  with  light  medium  red  centers, 
three  of  them  in  halves,  now  form  three  stag- 
gered diagonal  rows  of  three.  The  stems  and 
leaves  between  the  rosettes  are  pale  blue,  yel- 
low, or  the  same  light  red.  The  feathery 
cockscombs  seen  in  rug  no.  31  have  been 
conventionalized  here  into  curls.  They  arc 
pale  blue  or  olive  drab.  Ivory  florets  project 
into  the  field  from  the  cusps  of  both  arches, 
and  there  is  a  line  of  tiny  sprigs  down  each 
side  of  the  field. 

The  arches  at  both  ends  of  the  field  are 
alike;  lobed,  they  have  been  quite  similar  to 
the  arches  of  rug  no.  31.  The  arches  are 
formed  of  lines  of  olive,  black-brown,  ivory, 
and  red.  The  spandrels  are  light  medium 
blue,  striated,  with  an  irregular  area  of  me- 
dium blue  abrash  in  the  upper  right.  The 
large  rosettes  within  the  spandrels  have  vari- 
colored petals  on  light  medium  red  octagons 
which  have  a  broad  and  irregular  ivory  edg- 
ing. The  halved  cogwheel  rosettes  are  violet, 
outlined  with  ivory;  the  shortened  lancet 
leaves  light  medium  red. 

The  reduction  in  width  lends  to  this  rug's 
end  borders  the  effect  of  alternating  stars  and 
cartouches,  which  is  considered  to  be  the 
older  form  of  the  stripe.  However,  this  is  a 


1  Magyar  Ncmzeti  Miizeum, 
69/91  5.8.  The  areas  of  the 
Budapest  rug  that  in  the 
Philadelphia  rug  are  olive 
drab  were  described  on  one 
visit  to  Budapest  as  "camel 
brown"  and  the  following 
year  as  "sick  mustard 
orange,  "  presumably  in  a 
different  light. 

2  Schlosser,  1963,  p  96,  fig. 
1 24;  Wiesbaden,  1966,  pi. 
2.  Yagcibedir  is  a  tribal 
name  in  the  Bergama  area 

*  Dimand,  1935.  pi.  xxvni, 
Jones  and  Yohe,  1968,  pi. 
46.  The  term  "Komiircii" 
(charcoal-burner)  was 
applied  to  these  rugs  be- 
cause of  their  dark  tonality; 
"Rhodian"  because  their 
borders  were  thought  to 
resemble  decoration  on 
Isnik  plates,  which  used  to 
be  accredited  tu  Rhodes 


delusion,  for  the  stars  are  merely  reduced 
cartouches  similar  to  those  which  otherwise 
preempt  the  border  stripe.  The  ground  color 
is  brick  red;  the  cartouches  are  alternately 
ivory  and  olive  drab.  Within  each  cartouche 
is  a  curious  figure  like  a  short-tailed  dragon- 
fly. On  the  ivory,  this  form  is  maroon  or  vio- 
let, with  a  central  hexagon  in  light  medium 
red.  On  the  olive,  the  form  is  light  medium 
red,  with  an  ivory  hexagon.  Around  the  drag- 
onfly figure  the  surface  of  the  cartouche  is 
filled  with  four-petaled  rosettes  which  on  the 
olive  are  colored  in  counterchange  and  re- 
semble groups  of  tiny  crescents.  This  effect  is 
less  apparent  on  the  ivory.  The  black-brown 
outer  guard  stripe  and  the  light  medium  red 
inner  guard  have  the  same  pattern  of  squared 
rosettes  in  varicolor,  although  the  color 
changes  provide  them  with  differing  aspects. 

A  rug  almost  identical  to  this  is  in  the 
National  Museum  in  Budapest,1  but  is  com- 
plete. The  most  obvious  difference  is  in  the 
guard  stripes,  which  in  the  Budapest  rug  show 
a  complex  reciprocal  of  buds.  The  spandrels 
are  dark  medium  blue  rather  than  light;  the 
two  lower  lack  the  curious  diagonal  stem  that 
seems  to  support  the  ivory-edged  rosette  in  the 
Museum's  rug.  Two  little,  beaded,  square 
flowers  have  been  added  at  the  sides  of  the 
field.  Otherwise  the  two  rugs  are  much  more 
similar  than  two  Transylvanian  rugs  are  apt  to 
be,  and  this  in  itself  must  sow  some  small 
seeds  of  doubt. 

Rugs  of  this  type,  similarly  double-arched 
rugs  whose  fields  are  ornamented  with  pal- 
mettes  and  floral  trails  which  may  grow  out  of 
two-handled  vases  (so-called  mosque  lamps), 
and  prayer  rugs  with  columns  or  notably 
shouldered  or  cusped  arches,  together  with 
small  "bird"  rugs  and  "Lotto"  rugs,  have  been 
found  in  numbers  among  the  Evangelical 


(German  )  churches  of  the  Siebenbiirgen 
(Transylvania)  district.  This  area,  now  in  Ro- 
mania, lay  along  the  high-water  mark  of 
Turkish  conquest  in  Europe.  The  rulers 
maintained  a  close  association  with  the  Turks, 
having  entered  into  lively  business  relation- 
ships with  them  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  they  continued  for  several  centuries.  As 
it  is  known  from  the  early  customs  and  other 
records  that  there  was  a  heavy  importation  of 
rugs  from  Turkey  into  Transylvania,  it  has 
been  freely  assumed  by  rug  scholars,  espe- 
cially writers  in  German)  and  Hungary,  that 
the  surviving  rugs  found  in  Transylvania 
could  be  identified  with  these  imported  wares. 
Various  types  of  rugs  from  this  area  have  ac- 
cordingly been  allocated  to  known  Anatolian 
weaving  centers — to  Ladik,  Bergama,  Gordes, 
Ushak,  Kula,  Melas — on  the  basis  of  superfi- 
cial resemblances  and  despite  all  differences 
of  coloring,  weave,  and  details.  It  was  not 
realized  that  these  comparisons  were  to  far 
later,  nineteenth-century  Anatolian  rugs.  In 
any  case,  such  allocations  could  never  be 
made  satisfactorily  and  comfortablv. 

At  this  point  it  may  seem  more  logical  to 
consider  these  Balkan  rugs  as  the  products  of 
house  industry  either  in  Transylvania  itself  or 
in  nearby  areas  of  the  European  Turkey  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  such  as 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia — an  industry  which 
had  sprung  up  to  meet  a  deep-seated,  insis- 
tent, and  unsatisfied  demand  for  Oriental 
rugs.  The  vaguely  related  Bergama,  or 
Yagcibedir,  rugs,2  as  well  as  Komurcii  ("Rho- 
dian") Kulas3  and  other  Anatolian  rugs  with 
similar  designs,  may  then  be  seen  as  fashions 
influenced  by  rugs  brought  home  from  Eu- 
rope by  returning  bureaucrats  and  soldiers.  It 
may  too  be  significant  that  these  are  prevail- 
ingly pieces  produced  in  the  late  nineteenth 
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century,  a  time  when  the  Turks  were  being 
squeezed  out  of  the  increasingly  independent 
Balkans. 

The  cartouche  border,  in  which  this  form 
alternates  usually  with  some  smaller  form, 
such  as  an  octofoil,  a  roundel,  or  a  star, 
was  a  favorite  among  the  sixteenth-  and 
seventeenth-century  carpets  of  Egypt,  Persia, 
even  Mughal  India.  In  the  Transylvanian  rugs 
the  earlier  version  of  this  border  stripe  is 
thought  to  have  entailed  the  alternation  of 
eight-pointed  stars4  with  the  cartouche  of  this 
rug  and  rug  no.  31.  On  each  cartouche  was 
displayed  a  figure  composed  of  two  split  ara- 
besques, conjoined  back  to  back,  the  reserve 
between  them  containing  a  floral  palmette. 
This  figure  lay  within  a  wreath  of  slender 
vine,  florets,  and  buds.  The  same  figure  oc- 
curs in  somewhat  varied  drawing  in  the  bor- 
ders of  Khorassan,5  Heris,  Feraghan,  and 
other  rugs  from  Persia,  and  has  been  called  a 
"'turtle,"  purely  for  convenience. 

In  the  borders  of  certain  Transylvanian 
rugs  the  "turtles"  along  one  side  may  have  a 
different  orientation  from  the  others;6  individ- 
ual "turtles"  in  neighboring  cartouches  may 
reverse  direction;7  or  each  or  several  of  the 
"turtles"  may  be  distorted,  with  one  "leg"  in 
each  appropriate  position. H  Misunderstanding 
eventually  provided  four  "legs,"  as  in  the  fig- 
ures in  the  cartouches  of  this  rug,  with  one 
pair  reaching  toward  the  field  and  a  pair  away 
from  it.  Here  the  palmette  has  become  a  dia- 
mond grid;  the  little  vine  has  vanished.  The 
guard  stripes  have  a  very  late  appearance  and 
their  pattern  is  not  very  familiar  among  other 
rugs  of  this  type.g 

The  insistent  demand  for  Siebenbiirgen 
rugs  having  revived  in  this  century,  they  have 
been  copied  so  extensively  and  sometimes  so 
carefully  that  it  seems  only  fair  to  suggest  that 


any  rug  of  these  types  that  is  not  still  held  by  a 
church  congregation  in  Transylvania  should 
be  approached  with  at  least  three  grains  of 
salt. 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size.  5 '7V1"  v  x  3 '7"  h  (reduced)  (172*  109  cm  (re- 
duced)) 

Warp.  Fuzzy  wool,  Z2S,  ivory  with  several  barberpoles 
m  which  the  brown  appears  dyed,  otherw  ise  pale 
red.  Red  end  dip 

Weft.  Wool.  Z,  ivory,  dyed  red,  X2  Several  iliagoii.il 
lines  of  weft  return. 

Pile  Wool,  z,  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Gordcs  knotting, 
pulled  to  the  left,  h  8,  v  8,  8'/>  (64  to  68  knots  per 
sq.  in  ) 

Ends:  3  shoots  of  z  red  wool  kilim  remain  at  both  ends 
Sides:  Modem  overcasting 

Condition  Cut  down  center,  with  about  4"  lost,  and 
rejoined.  Small  holes  poorly  repaired  Small  patch 
in  the  upper  right  corner.  Worn  well  down.  Back 
appears  reasonably  weathered. 

Quality  Ordinary.  Feels  a  little  harsh. 

Pile  colors:  Ivor)  ,  black-brown,  olive  drab,  medium 
brick  red,  light  medium  red.  yellow,  light  medium 
blue  (abrashed  medium  blue),  pale  blue,  dark  violet 
(abrashed  maroon) 

PROVENANCE 

Purchased  by  john  D.  Mcllhcnnv  from  Liberty  &'  Co., 
London,  May  7,  1921 


4  McMullan,  196s.  pp,  :~4. 

275.  P).  87. 
;  |acoby,  1923,  pis.  5,  6. 

'  Bode  and  Ktlhnel,  1958. 
fig.  34.  McMullan,  1965, 
pp.  274,  27s,  pi.  87. 

"  McMullan,  1965,  pp.  274. 
275.  pi.  87. 

R  Lcdrtcs.  1969,  "Siebcn- 

burger,"  fig.  6. 
'  It  appears  in  the  inner 

guard  stripe  of  .1  rug  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum. London  I  tig  Jia); 

and  in  a  rug  formerly  with 
Heinrich  (acoby,  Berlin 
(Jacoby.  1923,  pi  43), 
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Transylvanian  Rug 

European  Turkey  (Wallachia,  Romania?) 

Early  eighteenth  century  (?) 

Gift  of  Suzanne  and  Joseph  Lees  Eastwick 

1977-99-1 


This  Transylvanian  rug  has  a  field  of  a  bricky, 
which  is  to  sa)  a  slightly  brownish,  rose  red. 
This  field  has  a  jagged  arch  of  modified  head- 
and-shoulders  type  at  each  end,  marked  off  in 
ivory  from  the  dark  medium  blue  spandrels. 
Down  the  center  of  the  field  is  placed  a  series 
of  five  more  or  less  isolated  forms.  The 
uppermost  and  lowermost  of  these  are  lotus 
palmettes  in  a  somewhat  geometric  drafts- 
manship, with  scarlet  centers,  yellow  petals, 
and  ivory  back  petals  and  tips.  The  second 
and  fourth  forms,  both  oriented  upward,  are 
conventionalized  buds:  the  former,  black- 
brown  with  details  in  light  blue  and  red;  the 
latter,  light  blue  with  red  and  ivory  details. 
The  central  form  of  the  five  is  a  fuzzy  little 
ivory  palmette  which  contains  a  wee  lotus 
palmette  in  yellow  and  red.  This  ivory  pal- 
mette has  a  stem  decorated  with  chevrons. 

On  each  side  of  the  uppermost  palmette  is 
a  light  blue  rosette  with  a  diamond  center  in 
red.  From  each  a  yellow  bud  and  a  black- 
brown  curl  dangle  on  a  black-brown  sprig.  On 
each  side  of  the  central  ivory  palmette  is  a 
prominent,  amorphous  bloom  in  dark  me- 
dium blue,  detailed  with  red  and  yellow.  Be- 
low these  are  rosettes,  party  red  and  yellow, 
from  which  blossoms  in  light  blue  and  black- 
brown  depend  as  the  terminations  of  black- 
brown  fishbone  vines  outlined  in  ivory. 

In  the  center  of  each  blue  spandrel  is  an 
octagon  in  red,  light  blue,  and  ivory,  with  a 
broad,  lacy  edging  in  ivory.  Springing  from 
the  borders  are  red  lancet  leaves  with  ivory  or 
yellow  outlines;  half  of  a  cogwheel  rosette  at 
each  side  in  red,  outlined  in  yellow;  and  a 
halved  palmette  at  top  or  bottom,  in  yellow 
with  red  details.  In  the  haunch  of  the  arch  is 
a  parti-colored  red  and  yellow  rosette.  At  the 
arch's  crown  is  a  tiny  ivory  budlike  finial. 

The  border  shows  the  same  rosy  brick  red 
as  the  field.  It  is  occupied  by  a  row  of  star 


cartouches  in  ivory  or  yellow-orange.  The 
principal  figure  within  each  cartouche  is  a 
pair  of  split  arabesques  in  rosy  brick  red, 
which  enclose  scarlet  reserves.  Within  the 
reserve  in  each  case  is  a  rosette  whose  eight 
petals  may  be  ivory,  dark  medium  blue,  or 
parti-colored  in  these  hues.  If  this  arabesque 
figure  is  thought  of  as  a  grandiose  bud,  the 
bud  points  outward  in  every  instance.  It  is 
surrounded  by  thin  black-brown  vines  bearing 
four-petaled  rosettes  in  various  combinations 
of  dark  medium  blue,  light  blue,  brick  red, 
yellow-orange,  and  ivory  together  with  buds 
in  black-brown,  light  blue,  or  ivory,  bursting 
from  rosy  brick  red  calyxes.  The  ground  be- 
tween the  cartouches  shows  conventionalized 
plant  forms  in  yellow-orange  or  black-brown, 
some  of  them  bicolored. 

The  guard  stripes  display  a  trilobed  recip- 
rocal pattern  in  black-brown  and  brick  red, 
outlined  in  yellow -orange  or  in  light  blue 
which  is  abrashed  with  a  greenish  yellow.  The 
inner  guard  stripe  shows  particularly  varicol- 
ored outlining,  especially  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  rug,  where  each  portion  of  the  reciprocal 
has  its  own  outlining  color  in  sequence:  light 
blue,  ivory,  yellow-orange.  The  very  narrow, 
innermost  guard  stripe  offers  a  "rat  tooth"  in 
ivory  and  black-brown  which  shifts  to  a  sun 
pie  zigzag  along  the  right  side  of  the  rug. 

The  design  of  this  rug  is  a  simplification  of 
one  which  was  characteristic  of  a  number  of 
earlier  Transylvanian  rugs.1  In  these  an  elabo- 
rate efflorescence  of  blossoms  and  buds  well 
connected  by  vines  springs  from  a  rather  squat 
vase  form  (sometimes  described  as  a  lamp,  or 
specifically  a  mosque  lamp)  which  dominates 
the  arch  at  each  end  of  the  field.  The  shoul- 
dered arches  are  handled  less  harshly  than  in 
the  Museum's  rug  but  usually  show  much  the 
same  content.  In  the  border  the  cartouches 
alternate  with  eight-pointed  stars  filled  with 


arabesqucwork,  while  the  guard  stripes  are  apl 
to  displaj  some  reciprocal  pattern    Hlis  boi 
der  type  h;is  been  associated  In  one  re 
searcher1  with  the  "Persian"  rugs  which 
have  be  en  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
seventeenth-century  accounts  of  the  city  ol 
Brashov  (Kronstadt),  Romania,  w  hich  was  the 
trade  gateway  into  Transylvania  from  the 
East.  It  seems  likely  that  for  these  Transylva- 
nian rugs  there  had  once  been  Persian 
models,  now  represented  onl\  bv  occasional 
stray  descendants. 3  Early  examples  seem  not 
to  have  survived.  They  should  have  demon- 
strated  design  connections  between  these 
European-made  Turkish  m^s.  ,is  well  as  a 
second  group  of  prayer  rugs  (see  nos.  27-30), 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  more  recent 
rugs  from  Kast  Turkestan  which  show  similar 
motifs  similarly  arranged. 1 

The  disintegration  of  the  early  complex 
floral  field  pattern  of  these  rugs  can  be  traced 
through  a  long  series  of  examples  in  Transyl- 
vanian churches  and  Hungarian  and  Roma 
nian  museums.  The  vinework  and  floral 
decor  tended  to  break  down  gradually,  then 
the  vases  disappeared,  and  the  other  elements, 
increasingly  disassociated,  vanished  as  well. 
Two  examples  in  the  Museum  of  Applied  Arts 
at  Budapest;5  others  m  the  Black  Church  at 
Brashov,  the  church  at  Cincul,  Romania  (in 
which  all  vines  are  lost  but  all  blossoms  re- 
main), the  Louvre  at  Paris,'1  and  the  Musee 
de  rOeuvre  Notre  Dame  at  Strasbourg;  and 
examples  in  possession  of  L.  Bernheiiuer  KG 
in  Munich''  offer  parallels  to  the  Philadelphia 
Museum's  rug.  At  this  stage  in  the  decaj  "I 
the  design  there  came  .in  increasing  tendency 
to  stress  some  form  of  small  central  medal- 
lion, which  may  indeed  have  been  present 
among  the  hypothetical  Persian  prototypes 

The  star  cartouches  of  the  border  of  this 
rug  are  a  geometric  alternate  to  the  rounded 


1  Ipormuvdszeti  Muzeum, 

Budapest,         1  VckIi  .uicl 
Layer,  192s,  pi  xii; 
Bmnlinimncr,  1957.  pi. 
34);  and  49  916  I  I ic 
scheme  appears  in  .1  mg 
of  questionable  dale  from 

I  lie  Joseph  V  Mi  Mull. 111 
Collection.  New  York, 

now  tlie  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New 
York,  1974,  i.p)  13  1M1 
Mullan,  1965,  pp,  270, 
271,  pi  Ss>.  111  changed 
coloration;  •nut  in  Victoria 

and  Albert  Museum, 
London,  v>:  1X94 (Lon- 
don, 1920.  pi  XX) 

■  I  n  lihorn,  1968,  pp 
81,  82. 

1  de  Calatchi,  1967,  pi 
Bidder,  1964,  p.  51. 

fig,  4 

*  Fig  19a;  ( !roh  'Hajcn- 
balg,  1925,  pi  1 19; 

Bidder.  1964,  p  $8, 

fiK  8b. 
s  Iparmfiveszeli  Mttzeum, 

5 1  116  and  14.910. 
6  Musee  de  Louvre,  7424. 

Bernlieuncr,  1959,  figs 
2),  128. 
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No.      when  kilims 

remained 


f   ; 


8  Erdmann,  i960,  figs  57, 
58.  62.  64 

g  The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  17  100  858 
(Dimand  and  Mailey, 
1073,  p  120.  fig.  128); 
and  a  rug  from  the  collec- 
tion of  John  Schorscher. 
more  recently  in  a 
Swiss  private  collection 
(Cselenyi.  1072.  frontis  , 
no.  21). 

10  Jacoby.  1023.  pis  5.  6 

"  Erdmann,  1960.  fig.  82, 
Erdmann,  1970,  pi  VI 


cartouche  forms  so  common  in  the  borders  of 
classic  Persian8  and  Mamluk  (see  nos.  38-40) 
carpets.  The  nearest  comparison  to  their 
multifaceted  form  will  be  found  in  several 
large  Lahore  carpets  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,9 whose  cartouches  are  based  on  the  six- 
pointed  rather  than  the  eight-pointed  star. 
The  paired  arabesques  which  the  cartouches 
hold  are  found  amid  a  quite  different  series  of 
ornamental  motives  in  the  familiar  "turtle" 
borders  of  eighteenth-century  Khorassan10 
and  nineteenth-century  Feraghan,  Senna, 
and  Heris  rugs.  Of  course  turtles  they  were 
not,  but  in  this  rug  they  do  somehow  resem- 
ble so  many  sea  turtles  swimming  hastily  in 
toward  the  field.  They  can  also  be  read,  in 
more  likelihood,  in  reverse  as  extravagant  bud 
forms  stretching  outward.  Their  parallels  are 
Persian.  However,  reciprocally  patterned 
guard  stripes  scarcely  survive  among  Persian 
carpets,  except  for  the  "Polonaise"  silk  rugs  of 
Isfahan  and  Kashan."  Such  stripes  may  also 
be  found  in  rugs  from  East  Turkestan,  again, 
and  they  occur  frequently  in  Caucasian  rugs 
of  various  periods  and  in  an  occasional  Anato- 
lian example. 

There  is  an  aggregation  of  small,  disquiet- 
ing details  about  this  rug  which  shake  my 
confidence  in  it,  although  not  sufficiently  for 
me  to  characterize  it  as  a  copy  made  early  in 
this  century.  For  the  most  part  these  unset- 
tling matters  have  to  do  with  coloring.  For 
instance,  the  dark  medium  blue  seems  a  little 
too  intense  in  hue.  There  are  evident 
abrashes,  not  only  from  blue  to  yellow-orange 
but  also  to  ivory  and  from  olive  to  yellow- 
orange.  A  number  of  Transylvanian  rugs  of 
the  same,  double-arched  class,  especially  in 
Western  collections,  show  abrashes  from 
blue-green  to  yellows  which  have  been 
thought  to  represent  the  variable  color 
changes  due  to  the  effects  of  light  and  time 
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upon  material  taken  from  different  dye  lots 
which  had  at  first  shown  the  same  hue.  It  is 
not  yet  clear  whether  this  condition  prevails 
among  genuine  rugs  of  this  type,  or  whether  it 
constitutes  an  "improvement"  by  forgers.  Be- 
yond this  question,  the  abrash  from  blue  to 
ivory,  as  in  the  lower  left  corner  of  the  outer 
guard  stripe,  and  the  added  abrash  of  olive  to 
yellow-orange  in  the  lower  left  cartouche  are 
remarkable-  The  short  rows  of  blue  knots 
which  appear  in  the  yellow-orange  ground  of 
two  cartouches  in  the  lower  run  of  border 
look  less  like  an  accident  (by  a  blind  or  a  pre- 
occupied weaver?)  than  an  attempt  to  tinker 
with  an  available  combination  of  yarns  dyed 
in  the  two  colors.  A  similar  playfulness  occurs 
in  the  ground  ornamentation  of  the  same 
stripe  and  a  queer  incidence  of  abrash  is  noted 
in  one  spandrel.  In  short,  the  types  and  inci- 
dence of  the  abrashes  arouse  suspicions.  The 
diagonal  weft  return  lines  at  the  back  of  the 
rug  do  not  look  normal,  being  interlocks, 
which  one  does  not  expect.  One  of  these  lines 
creates  a  strong  red  diagonal  behind  the  upper 
right  spandrel  in  a  remarkable  way.  When 
photographed  many  years  ago  as  a  loan  to  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  this  rug  still  had 
remarkably  long  kilims  at  both  ends,  the  up- 
per kilim  displaying  a  diagonal  return  line, 
and  much  original  side  finish  (see  photograph 
at  left).  These  are  now  lost,  but  it  seems  un- 
usual that  a  seventeenth-century  Transylva- 
nian  rug  would  have  come  out  into  the 
market  with  so  much  of  its  original  finishes 
relatively  intact. 


EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  5 '  i "  v  x  3 '  10"  /j  ( i  55  x  1 1  -  cm  I 

Warp:  Wool,  Z2S,  ivory  with  a  feu  barbcrpolcs  of  ivory 

and  dark  yams,  rose  red  end  dip.  Alternate  warps 

slightly  depressed. 

Weft:  Wool,  z,  ivory,  dyed  rose  red,  X2,  X}.  Diagonal 

lines  of  weft  return,  interlocked. 
Pile:  Wool.  z.  collars  now  showing.  Gordes  knotting, 

pulled  to  the  left  h  o.  v  9  (81  knots  per  sq  111  ). 
Ends.  Top:  '/■»"  of  z  red  wool  kilim.  Bottom:  W  of  z  red 

wool  kilim 

Sides:  Cut  Modern  overcasting 

Condition:  Badly  worn,  especially  down  center  and 
across  upper  spandrels.  Back  appears  fairly  fresh  in 
parts.  Long  kilims  and  side  finish  have  disappeared 
since  Museum  photograph  was  first  made  in  1928 

Quality  Fairly  good.  Flexible 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  rosy  brick  red,  scarlet, 
dull  yellow-orange,  golden  yellow,  dull  yellow- 
green  (abrash  of  yellow),  dark  medium  blue-green, 
medium  blue-green  (abrash),  dark  medium  blue, 
light  blue 

PROVENANCE 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection; 
Suzanne  and  Joseph  Lees  Eastwick 
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34 

Columnar  Prayer  Rug 

European  Turkey  (Wallachia,  Romania?) 
Early  eighteenth  century  and  twentieth 
century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 
55-65-52 


The  foundation  and  some  of  the  pile  surface 
of  this  rug  date  from  the  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, if  not  late  in  the  seventeenth,  but  all  the 
rest  has  been  reknotted  early  in  this  centim 
The  triple  mihrab,  columns,  capitals  and 
bases,  intercolumniations,  vertical  haunches 
above  the  imposts,  guard  stripes,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  lozenges  in  the  main  border 
stripe — all  have  been  made  new. 

The  three  vertical  mihrab  panels  now  are 
ivory.  (Nancy  Reath  described  them  as  "pale 
lavender"  some  years  ago. 1 )  Presumably  they 
once  were  red.  The  spandrel  area  above  the 
arches  is  tan,  and  the  haunches  must  have 
been  tan  as  well.  In  the  spandrels  the  slanting 
lines  of  latch-hooks  are  ivory  and  red,  recipro- 
cal with  the  tan  ground;  the  arabesques  are 
red,  ivory,  and  blue.  The  impost  blocks  above 
the  capitals  of  the  ivory  columns  are  blue, 
with  red  crosses  and  yellow  edges;  or  yellow, 
with  red  crosses  and  blue  edges.  The  triangu- 
lar impost  areas  above  the  blocks  are  ivory. 

The  cross-panel  above  the  mihrab  is  red, 
with  blue  and  yellow  tulips  alternating  with 
ivory  and  yellow  stems  which  bear  rows  of 
little  blossoms.  The  "Vandykes,"  or  reciprocal 
battlement,  from  which  they  grow  are  alter- 
nately light  medium  blue  and  tan,  with  red 
decor.  The  present  pale  blue  is  reknotting. 

The  red  border  has  touching  lozenges  in 
light  medium  blue,  yellow,  and,  where  there 
was  formerly  black-brown,  slaty  blue  or  dark 
medium  blue.  The  pairs  of  tabs  between  the 
lozenges  may  be  blue  with  red  chevrons  or 
ivory  with  red  and  black-brown  chevrons, 
with  varicolored  edging.  The  outer  guard 
stripe,  which  was  black-brown,  is  now  in  sev- 
eral shades  of  blue.  Its  red  rosettes  are  out- 
lined in  ivory.  The  inner  guard  stripe,  which 
again  was  black-brown,  is  now  a  slaty  blue 
with  interlocking,  diagonal  figures  in  red. 
ivory,  tan,  and  light  medium  blue. 


Fig  34a  Columnar 
prayer  rug,  Wallachia. 
Rumania  (?),  seven- 
teenth-eighteenth cen- 
tury, formerly  with  L. 
Bernheimer  KG,  Munich 


The  integrity  of  this  rug  as  a  document 
has  been  sadly  compromised  by  the  color 
changes  which  have  come  with  its  reknotting 
in  a  very  fine,  fuzzy  grade  of  wool  very  differ- 
ent from  the  original.  Usually  if  a  field  has 
been  made  entirely  new,  it  suggests  that  the 
original  pile  was  too  far  gone  for  repairs  to 
have  produced  a  good  effect.  The  reason  for  a 
shift  in  the  basic  hue  of  this  rug  to  white  is 
harder  to  fathom.  Possibly  it  was  the  1901 
publication  by  Wilhelm  von  Bode-  of  the 
columnar  prayer  rug  with  white  ground  in  the 
museum  at  Nagyvarad  (Oradea),  Romania, 
that  provided  an  impetus  toward  establishing 
in  this  rug  a  more  desirable,  more  salable 
coloring.'5  However,  in  the  Nagyvarad  rug  the 
ground  color  throughout — spandrels,  cross- 
panel,  border,  guard  stripes — was  ivory  white. 
Except  for  the  major  border  stripe  this  is  also 
true  of  two  columnar  prayer  rugs  in  Budapest 
museums,4  which  are  of  a  different  model. 
This  color  scheme  could  scarcely  have  been 
extended  in  full  to  the  Philadelphia  rug.  Per- 
haps it  was  to  compensate  for  this  that  the 
fancy  decorative  strips  were  added  between 
the  columns.  Such  strips  were  quite  unlikely 
in  the  original  design. 

For  closer  relationships  to  this  rug  one 
should  turn  to  a  series  of  red-ground  colum- 
nar prayer  rugs.  One  of  these  was  in  the  first 
sale  of  Kevorkian  Foundation  rugs  in  London 
in  1969;5  another  passed  some  years  ago  from 
the  possession  of  L.  Bernheimer  KG  in  Mu- 
nich to  that  of  Ulrich  Schurmann  in  Cologne 
(fig.  34a);  a  third,  reduced  down  the  center 
line,  was  in  possession  of  Anton  Danker  in 
Wiesbaden.6  These  show  the  same  border  and 
spandrel  patterns  as  the  Museum's  rug.  A 
piece  formerly  in  the  McMullan  Collection' 
and  one  at  Skokloster  Castle  in  Sweden*  com- 
bine this  spandrel  design  with  a  somewhat 
different  border  pattern.  Two  of  the  handsom- 


'  Kcath,  1   i>)?o,  "Spanish 

and  Oriental  Carpets/1 1> 
40,  no.  1 6. 

I  Bode,  1901,  p.  8s,  fig  s°i 

Leddcs  .nid  SzQtsntf, 
»o6?.  fig.  69. 
*  At  a  time  when  white 

ground  nigs  in  ihiiitamaiu 
and  "bird"  patterns,  and 
so-called  Kis-Ghiordes 
tugs    whether  antique, 
reproduction,  or  simp)) 
new — were  in  high  de- 
mand and  eagerly  pur- 
chased. 

4  Iparuiiivcszeti  Muzcuui. 
-i)47  (Vcgh  and  Liver, 
19JJ,  pi  xxvii,  Magyar 
Nemzeti  Muzcuui, 

II  Sotheby,  1909,  no,  j. 

6  Wiesbaden.  1966,  no.  27. 
'  fosepll  V  McMullan 

Collection,  now  the 
Metropolitan  Museum 

of  Art,  New  York, 

1974. 149  18  (McMullan, 

196s,  pp.  280,  281.  pi 

90). 

8  No.  185  (Beatlic,  1968, 
"Prayer  Hugs,"  p,  246,  fig 

5).  Here  might  be  added  a 
rug  from  the  Palazzo 
Davanzati  in  Florence 
(Bode  and  Kuhnei,  1958, 
fig.  36),  and  one  in  the 
Museo  Bardini,  F  lorem  c, 
whose  field  has  faded  to 
yellow  shades  (no.  737 
|Vialc  and  Viale,  1952, 
pi  165b]  (incorrectly 
published  as  no.  747)). 
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V6gh  and  Layer,  19*5,  pi 
XXV;  Brunhammcr,  1957, 
pi  26. 

R34.22  1  (Mackie,  1973, 
p.  38.  no.  41 )  Formal  v 
with  I  leinricli  Jacob) . 
Berlin 

22. 100. 51  (Dilley.  1931. 
pi  xux).  From  the  |amej 
F  Ballard  Collection 

Muzcul  de  Art3  al  Re- 
publicn  Socialisle  Roma- 
nia, inv  no  "00  (Beattie, 
iq68.  "Prayei  Rugs,"  p 
245.  fig  ?). 

See  Beartie.  iq6H,  "I'ravcr 
Rugs  " 

Schiirmann,  1066,  repro. 
pp  10b.  20a 

Dickie.  ii)-2,  p  4 

Fllis.  1060.  "Ottoman." 
p  14  See  also  Boralevi, 
1984.  pp  ^.  36.  for 
the  same  concept  in  3 
Mamluk-made  parokhet 
in  Italy. 


est  examples  of  this  group  are  a  rug  with  exag- 
gerated arches  and  shortened  columns  in  the 
Black  Church  at  Brashov,  Romania/'  with 
spandrel  ornament  like  that  in  the  Budapest 
rugs  cited  above,  and  a  prayer  rug  in  the 
Textile  Museum,  Washington,  D.C.,'° 
whose  spandrels  show  sweeping  lancet 
leaves. 

Many  columnar  prayer  rugs  were  pro- 
duced from  the  seventeenth  century  on  in  a 
variety  of  places  within  the  Turkish  domains. 
Most  of  their  designs  were  based,  with 
more  or  less  fidelity,  upon  such  sixteenth- 
seventeenth-century  court-style  models  as 
the  famous  Ballard  prayer  rug  now  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York," 
and,  even  more,  the  fragmentary,  somewhat 
later  rug  in  Bucharest, w  hose  central  arch 
stands  higher  than  the  side  arches  and  whose 
spandrels  show  the  arabesque  scrollwork 
which  has  been  echoed  in  the  spandrels  of  the 
Philadelphia  rug. 

The  conventional  wisdom  of  the  past  gen- 
eration has  been  to  attribute  these  assorted 
columnar  prayer  rug  types  indiscriminately  to 
Ladik,  a  village  north  ot  Konya  too  insignifi- 
cant to  appear  on  ordinary  road  maps  of  Ana- 
tolia, yet  of  sufficient  consequence  as  a 
weaving  center  to  have  prov  ided  a  specific 
nineteenth-century  prayer  rug  class.  Never- 
theless, the  groups  of  columnar  rugs, which 
vary  one  from  another  in  coloring,  weave, 
weight,  and  details,  differ  just  as  much  from 
the  standard  Ladik  prayer  rugs  in  these  re- 
spects. The  largest  group  of  columnar  prayer 
rugs,  heavier  in  construction  and  duller  and 
more  faded  in  coloring  than  the  group  dis- 
cussed above,  occur  primarily  in  Transylva- 
nian  church  collections  and  in  Hungarian 
museums.  It  seems  quite  possible  that  they 
were  local  products  of  nearby  Wallachia  or 
Moldavia.  The  series  with  gay  red  fields,  shar- 


ing certain  characteristics  with  these  duller 
pieces  and  somewhat  resembling  the  earlier 
opposed-arch  Transylvanian  rugs  (see  nos. 
27-29)  in  weight  and  color  scheme,  may 
represent  a  slightly  earlier  form,  in  a  finer 
quality,  or  merely  the  production  of  a  differ- 
ent Balkan  district.  One  late  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  group  of  columnar  prayer 
rugs  does  exist,  in  degenerate  versions  of  the 
design,'4  which  was  actually  made  in  the 
Konya  area,  reportedly  in  and  around 
Karapinar,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  Konya 
itself.  This  manufacture  may  have  sprung, 
however,  from  examples  brought  there  from 
Europe. 

The  triple  arch  form  with  freestanding 
columns,  which  these  rugs  derive  from  the 
court  prayer  rugs,  suggests  an  entrance  rather 
than  a  mihrab  as  focus  for  prayer.  It  may  rep- 
resent primarily  the  entrance  into  a  mosque;'5 
more  specifically  it  may  show  the  way  into 
paradise  beyond. 16  The  Vandykes  may  indi- 
cate the  reciprocal  battlement  above  a  porch 
or  gateway;  the  tulips  above,  either  the  floral 
display  or  the  beckoning  foliage  of  a  garden 
w  ithin  the  entrance.  Treatments  so  franklv 
architectural  are  rarely  found  in  rugs. 


PUBLISHED 

Philadelphia,  1919,  pp.  37,  38.  no.  53,  Bcattic,  1968. 
"Prayer  Rugs."  p  247.  fig.  6 

EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  5 '6"  v  x  3'io'/2"  h  (167  x  118  cm) 

Warp  Wool.  Z2S,  ivorj  w  ith  some  dark  fibers  and  bar- 

berpolcs  m  which  some  of  the  brown  appears  dyed 

Alternate  warps  slightly  depressed. 

Weft:  Wool.  z,  ivory,  dyed  light  red,  X2,  X3  Diagonal 
lines  of  weft  return. 

Pile.  Wool,  z,  clipped  to  cover  collars  Replacement 
pile  is  a  very  fine,  fuzzy  fiber,  easily  distinguishable, 
Gordes  knotting,  pulled  to  the  left  h  8'/2,  v  8  + 
(approx.  70  knots  per  sq  in.)  Woven  with  the 
design  inverted. 

Ends:  Rebuilt 

Sides:  Weft  returned  one  cord  beyond  pile.  Selvage 
otherwise  missing.  Mostly  rebuilt. 

Condition  Largely  reknotted,  including  complete  mih- 
rab, columns,  intercolumniations.  haunches,  both 
guard  stripes,  and  several  lozenges  of  main  border 
stripe  Several  small  holes  rewoven.  All  edges  more 
or  less  reconstructed  Back  appears  weathered  where 
original. 

Quality  Ordinary  Flexible. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  tan,  red,  light  yellow, 
light  medium  blue.  Colors  of  replacement  pile 
include  ivory,  pink,  dark  medium  blue,  slaty  blue, 
pale  blue 
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35 

Copy  of  Medallion 
Ushak  Rug 

Anatolia 

Eighteenth  century 

The  John  D.  Mcllhenny  Collection 

45-40-72 

How  different  this  rug  would  look — how 
much  more  effective  it  would  be — if  it  could 
be  restored  to  its  proper  coloring,  for  the  field 
has  been  black-brown,  which  provided  due 
contrast  to  the  crimson  of  the  medallions  and 
the  yellow  of  the  ground  pattern  of  stylized 
vine  trails!  The  field  has  been  rewoven  and 
reknotted  in  material  now  a  light  brown,  with 
scant  traces  of  the  original,  much  darker 
sluidc  On  the  center  line  lie  two  medallions, 
flattened  into  oblongs,  almost  cartouches  in 
shape,  with  tiny  pendants.  Secondary  medal- 
lions, indented  diamonds  in  outline,  are 
halved  by  the  side  borders  and  reappear  as 
quarters  in  all  four  of  the  corners.  All  of  the 
medallions  have  an  ivory  contour;  each  has  a 
small  central  diamond  in  dark  medium  blue. 

Each  of  the  two  primarv  medallions  is 
nearly  filled  by  a  quatrefoil  which  is  outlined 
bv  four  split  arabesques  in  dark  medium  blue, 
with  floral  details  in  several  blue  shades  and 
yellow.  Their  form  is  somewhat  degenerate 
and  disjointed.  In  each  of  the  four  lobes  of 
this  quatrefoil  is  a  lotus  palmette,  drawn  so 
freely  that  it  resembles  an  iris,  with  dark  me- 
dium or  greenish  blue  standards  and  dark 
medium  blue  and  ivory  falls,  the  center  being 
tan  and  purplish  red. 

The  border  is  red,  showing  yellow  cog- 
wheel rosettes  and  crude  palmettes,  connected 
by  an  angularly  sweeping  ivory  vine.  The 
little  knots  and  the  tendrils  on  which  the)  lie 
are  dark  medium  and  greenish  blues.  The 
guard  stripes  arc  ivorj  white  w  ith  a  vine  in 
purplish  red  bearing  tiny  hearts  and  blue  or 
yellow  bias  tabs.  The  outer  guard  stripe  at  the 
top  and  the  inner  guard  stripe  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rug  have  a  different  vine  pattern  in  varied 
coloring. 

The  great  weaving  center  of  Ushak,  in 
western  Anatolia,  produced  carpets  in  a  wider 
variety  of  designs  than  is  apt  to  be  thought. 


Fig  l$a  Medallion 
carpet,  Ushak  district, 
Anatolia,  seventeenth 
century.  The  St.  Louis 
Art  Museum,  Gift  of 
Nellie  Ballard  White, 
301:2972.  An  unusual  I  v 
large  example  in  this 
pattern 
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1  A  third  rug  in  this  partem, 
probably  of  Ushak  manu- 
facture (fig.  35b),  has 
passed  through  the  London 
market 

2  Osterreichisches  Museum 
fur  angewandte  Kunst. 
Or  298  (Erdmann.  i960, 

pi  VIII) 

5  Staathches  Museum  fur 
Volkerkunde.  1011 

4  The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  22. 100. 1 17 
(Hawley,  1915,  colorplate 
11.  Dimand  and  Mailey, 
I9"7}.  p  188.  fig  167) 
;  Musee  des  Arts  Decora  tifs. 
o  10215  (Milan.  1982, 
P  B5.  fig  j). 
6  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  c  155-1920, 
c  156-1920.  c.  154-1920 
(Franses  and  Pinner. 
1984.  p.  369.  figs.  17, 
18)  See  also  Ledacs  and 
Sziitsne\  1963.  fig  44 
Additional  pieces  are  in  a 
Swiss  private  collection 
and  in  the  Museo  Pier- 
sanh  in  Matelica.  Italy 
Islamisches  Museum. 
F.ast  Berlin,  1  9  (Erd- 
mann. 1963,  "Uschak- 
Muster.  "  p  93,  fig  ?).  a 
rug  formerly  in  possession 
of  Piero  Barbieri.  Genoa 
(ibid.,  fig.  8);  and  Mus6e 
des  Arts  Decoratifs, 
A  10570 


Some  of  these  patterns  survive  in  only  one, 
two,  or  three  examples.  A  splendid  Ushak 
carpet  formerly  in  the  james  F.  Ballard  Col- 
lection, which  has  been  acquired  by  the  St. 
Louis  Art  Museum  (fig.  35a),  supplies  the 
type  of  pattern  upon  which  this  rug  was 
based,  although  the  St.  Louis  rug  is  probably 
not  an  early  specimen  of  the  class.  Its  oblong 
red  medallions  of  two  sizes  and  shapes  in  al- 
ternate rows  appear  to  swim  in  a  sea  of  dark 
medium  blue  like  so  many  lily  pads  amid 
yellow  waterweeds— with  very  much  the  same 
effect  as  the  Medallion  Ushaks  with  blue 
grounds  (see  no.  20). 

The  details  of  the  Philadelphia  rug,  espe- 
cially the  split  arabesques,  seem  clearer  and 
more  logical  than  in  the  rug  in  St.  Louis,  so 
presumably  it  reflects  an  earlier  version  of  the 
design.  On  the  other  hand,  the  draftsmanship 
of  the  ground  pattern  is  much  poorer  than  in 
the  St.  Louis  carpet— enough  so  to  point  to 
an  origin  elsewhere.  With  the  border  pattern 
and  the  original  black-brown  color  of  the 
ground  also  not  characteristic  of  the  Ushak 
weaving  center,  it  may  be  concluded  that  this 
rug  is  a  copy  made  in  a  different  place,  as  was 
naturally  wont  to  happen.  It  is  reasonable  that 
characteristic  carpets  of  the  major  centers 
would  pass  abroad  through  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  trade  but  that  the  country  copies,  lack- 
ing the  same  sponsorship,  would  never  be 
exported  with  the  same  freedom  and  in  the 
same  numbers. 1 

A  superficial  resemblance  exists  between 
this  rug  and  another  class  of  Ushak  rugs  with 
extremely  compressed  medallions,  sometimes 
on  a  blue  ground,  the  two  medallion  forms 
having  the  same  approximate  bulk.  The  best- 
known  example  is  in  Vienna,2  but  there  are 
others  in  Munich,^  New  York.-*  Parish  and 
London.  The  peony  trails  of  the  ground  pat- 
tern of  these  rugs  are  similar  to  those  in  the 


Philadelphia  rug,  but  the  outline  and  the 
detailing  of  the  medallions  are  entirely  differ- 
ent and  the  secondary  medallions  may  differ 
in  color  from  those  that  lie  along  the  central 
axis.  There  seems  to  be  a  closer  tie  to  the 
quatrefoil  medallions  of  another,  more  com- 
plex Ushak  design,  three  examples  of  which 
are  known  to  survive  ~ 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  7'3"  v(7'7i/2"  inclusive)  x  j'-i*A(Mi  (232  inclu- 
sive) x  155  cm) 

Warp:  Wool  or  goat  hair,  zzs,  ivory:  Alternate  warps 
slightly  depressed. 

Weft.  Wool,  z.  ivory,  dyed  red,  Xz.  No  d.agonal  lines  of 
weft  return  seen  by  author. 

Pile:  Wool,  zz,  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Gordes  knot- 
ting, straight,  h  -jVi,  v  10  (75  knots  per  sq.  in.). 

Ends:  Rewoven  with  gray-green  kilims 

Sides:  Mostly  rebuilt.  Apparently  there  are  some  re- 
mains at  the  left  side  only  of  original  greenish  blue 
wool  4-cord  selvage  on  doubles,  with  weft  returned 
in  loops  beyond  the  innermost  cord. 

Condition:  Full  of  rewoven  holes,  many  quite  large 
The  black-brown  ground  almost  completely  reknot- 
ted.  now  faded  to  an  unsatisfactory  light  brown 
shade  Back  appears  battered. 
Quality:  Ordinary  Very  soft  and  flexible 
Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  tan,  crimson,  purplish 
red,  light  yellow,  dark  medium  blue,  greenish  blue, 
dark  violet 


Pig-         Medalli  on 
carpet,  Ushak,  Anatolia, 
seventeenth-eighteenth 
century,  formerly  with 
Sotheby's,  London.  A  rug 
of  the  type  which  the 
Museum's  rug  mimics 
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36 

Kilim-Style  Rug 

Central  Anatolia 
Eighteenth-nineteenth  century 
The  John  D  Mcllhenny  Collection 
-3-2-1 


Upon  a  ground  of  black-brown  lies  a  direc- 
tional endless  repeat  pattern  of  cartouches  and 
stylized  flowering  plant  forms  in  staggered 
rows.  The  cartouches  are  small  and  rather 
simple  oblongs  in  red,  edged  with  tan,  and 
have  geometric  decoration.  Horizontally  be- 
tween the  cartouches  appear  groups  of  three 
balls  with  contrasting  "eyes" — the  triratna,  or 
Triple  Jewel,  of  Far  Eastern  iconography. 
Above  each  of  these  groups  is  found  a  pair  of 
wavy  flashes  in  the  form  of  a  hyacinth  blos- 
som, completing  the  chmtamam  motif.  Atop 
this  arrangement  a  flowering  plant,  crowned 
by  a  split  cockscomb  (if  it  is  not  meant  for  a 
parrot  tulip  fully  opened),  shoots  out  two  pro- 
filed tulip  blossoms  at  an  angle  and  a  pair  of 
buds  horizontally.  Between  these  plants  stand 
slender  stems  capped  by  ivory  buds  and 
branching  laterally  into  hyacinth  blossoms. 
These  floral  ornaments  are  presented  in  a  gay 
scheme  of  red,  blue,  tan,  and  ivory  white. 

Across  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  rug  and 
part  way  up  the  sides  the  tan  single-stripe  bor- 
der bears  a  disconnected  series  of  crudely  con- 
ventionalized blossoms,  stems,  leaves,  and 
flowers  in  profile.  About  a  quarter  of  the  dis- 
tance up  the  sides  the  border  design  shifts  to  a 
limited  rendition  of  the  plant  with  the  cocks- 
comb crown,  hyacinth,  and  triple  ball,  alter- 
nated with  a  single  angled  tulip  or  with  bits 
and  pieces  from  the  border  decor  which  oc- 
curs at  the  rug's  ends.  These  forms  again  are 
varicolored. 

The  various  figures  have  not  been  given 
the  usual  dark  outlining,  and  this  gives  them 
a  silhouette  effect  that  is  similar  to  the  treat- 
ment found  in  tiles  and  in  kilims,  This  rug 
bears  close  resemblance  in  this  regard,  and  in 
the  sparkling  color  scheme  as  well,  to  a  very 
fragmentary  kilim  with  medallions  on  a  dark 
ground  richly  set  with  Ottoman  floral  forms, 
formerly  in  the  Great  Mosque  at  Divrigi. 1 


The  remains  of  several  other  early  kilims  with 
much  more  muted  coloring  from  Divrigi  sim- 
ilarly show  a  lack  of  outlining,2  and  this  is 
partially  true  of  a  kihm  fragment  from  the 
mosque  at  Beyshehir. 3 

A  somewhat  parallel  handling  of  the  bor- 
der occurs  in  a  medallion  rug  in  possession  of 
Bernheimer  at  Munich  (fig.  36a),  which  has 
no  outlining  of  figures  and  whose  blue-green 
field  is  spotted  with  little  groups  of  three  balls. 
The  spandrels  of  the  Bernheimer  rug  have 
similar  decoration  to  those  of  a  rug  in  the  St. 
Louis  Art  Museum,4  whose  ivory  border 
shows  a  repeat  of  the  chintamam  balls  and 
flashes.  The  use  of  prominent  amounts  of 
black-brown  in  the  color  scheme  and  little  or 
no  outlining  of  forms  appear  characteristic  of 
a  series  of  rugs  from  central  Anatolia,  some  of 
which  may  be  attributable  to  Karapinar,  east 
of  Konya,  and  others  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Sivas.  The  use  of  the  chintamam  motif  takes 
various  forms  in  other  Philadelphia  Museum 
rugs  (see  nos.  13-15). 

This  rug  represents  a  type  that  is  quite  new 
to  rug  scholars — no  close  parallels  are  avail- 
able. It  is  so  attractive  that  one  may  regret  that 
more  of  them  have  not  been  exported  to  the 
West. 


PUBLISHED 

Ellis,  iQ78,  "Philadelphia,"  p.  38.  fig  1(, 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  ii'o"  vx6'i"A(335  x  185  cm) 
Warp:  Wool  or  goat  hair.  zss.  .von  .  Double-warped. 
Weft:  Wool.  1,  mixed  natural  shades,  dyed  reds  or 
brown.  X2 

Pile:  Wool,  2Z,  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Gordcs  knot- 
ting, pulled  to  the  left  h  7,  v  9  16?  knots  per  sq. 
in  ) 

Ends:  Cut  and  raveled  back 
Sides:  Modern  overcasting 

Condition.  Rewoven  at  corners  and  partially  .it  ends.  At 
least  one  tear  rewoven.  Ground  color  pile  eroded  to 
foundation  in  places.  Back  in  good  enough  condi- 
tion to  suggest  a  nineteenth-century  date. 

Quality:  Ordinary  Stout. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  light  golden  tan,  rose 
crimson,  dark  medium  red  (perhaps  an  abrasll  of 
the  crimson  1.  pink,  medium  blue-green,  light  me- 
dium greenish  blue 

PROVENANCE 

Purchased  by  John  D  Mcllhcnny  from  Dikran 
Kelekian,  New  York,  December  2.  1915  (as  '"Antique 
Gothic  Rug") 


Fig.  36(1    Medallion  rug, 
Karapinar.  south-central 
Anatolia,  eighteenth 
century,  with  L.  Hem- 
heimcr  KG,  Munich, 
5'»93 


'  ^  etkin,  1978,  "Divriji," 

figs,  i-s. 
1  Ibid.,  figs.  6-ic).  The 

Divrigi  kilims  are  now  in 

the  Vakifloi  Kilim  Mu 

u  urn.  beneath  the 

Mosque  <»f  Sultan 

Mimed,  in  Istanbul 
1  Now  ,11  the  Mevlfinu 

Museum,  Konya  1  Kiel 

stohl,  I'M  1,  p  183,  fig.  10; 

Yetkin,  1963,  fig  1 ), 

107:29  (Dimand,  1935, 
pi,  lv).  Two  oilier  rugs 

in  St  Louis,  i  16:29 
."id  123  Z<)  lll)l(l  .  p|g 

Lrv,  lxvi),  form  pari  "I 
the  same  general  series 
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Marquand 
Medallion  Carpet 

Hereke  (?),  Anatolia 
Mid-nineteenth  centur) 
Bequest  of  Mrs.  John  D.  Mcllhenny 
in  memory  of  John  D.  Mcllhenny,  Jr. 

45-28-1 


The  first  impression  this  carpet  makes  is  its 
unusual  simplicity  for  its  class.  Three  colors 
only  strike  the  eye:  the  black  of  the  field,  the 
yellow-orange  cast  of  the  border,  and  the  wine 
red  of  all  of  the  major  elements  of  decoration. 
The  central  medallion  has  a  smoothly  lobed 
contour  and  small  pendants;  there  are  no  cor- 
nerpieces.  The  compartments  of  the  border 
offer  a  comforting  repetition  of  two  forms  in 
alternation. 

This  lack  of  complication  allows  one  to 
see  unhindered  that  the  composition  is  decid- 
edly unbalanced.  The  upper  part  of  the  field 
is  shorter  than  the  lower,  a  fact  underlined  by 
the  gross  irregularity  in  length  of  the  border 
cartouches.  The  area  of  the  centerpiece  that 
lies  above  its  cross-axis  is  abbreviated  and 
compressed;  the  flow  of  its  arabesque  vines 
cramped  and  distorted.  The  upper  pendant  is 
much  smaller  than  the  lower  one. 

When  one  looks  closer  one  can  pick  out 
the  forms  of  many  animals  and  an  occasional 
animal  combat,  unusually  small  for  the  car- 
pet's format,  as  well  as  the  characters  of  an 
inscription,  brocaded  with  metal-wound 
yarns,  within  the  cartouches  of  the  border. 
The  black  ground  of  the  field  has  been  given 
a  green  cast  by  a  well-nigh  monochrome 
green  efflorescence  of  leaves  and  blossoms, 
while  the  yellow-orange  effect  in  the  border  is 
based  upon  a  similarly  monochrome  orange 
floral  vine  against  a  golden  yellow  ground. 

The  centerpiece  is  a  lobed,  pointed  oval  of 
wine  red,  an  attractive  form.  There  is  a  black 
contour  line,  and  beyond  this  there  is  a  deli- 
cately scalloped  outlining  area  of  metal- 
wound  brocading,  which  shows  traces  of  gilt 
and  which  is  in  its  turn  bounded  by  a  line  of 
red.  In  the  center  of  this  medallion  is  a  multi- 
lobed  black  roundel,  edged  with  ligbt  blue, 
within  which  four  parakeets  in  silver  and 


blues  stand  in  confronted  pairs  on  pink 
boughs  with  green  blossoms  which  are  ar- 
ranged about  an  eight-pointed  red  and  ivory 
star.  The  balance  of  the  medallion's  surface  is 
devoted  to  an  arabesque  vine  in  gilt-touched 
metal  brocading  which  forms  spirals  out  of 
which  the  vine  sweeps  into  handsome  arches 
of  split  arabesques.  Two  small  curls  along  this 
vine  are  in  yellow  silk  pile;  others  are  in  yel- 
low silk  brocading  without  metal.  Small, 
stirrup-shaped  arabesque  forms  in  brocading 
appear  isolated  on  the  transverse  axis,  while 
along  the  center  line  of  the  medallion  similar 
figures  have  been  imposed  upon  the  vine- 
work.  At  a  design  level  beneath  the  arabesque 
vine  lies  an  allover  tracery  of  thin,  scrolling 
vines,  leaves,  palmettes,  and  rosettes — all  of 
them  in  pink,  save  for  scattered  small  details 
in  green,  light  blue,  and  ivory.  A  ragged, 
vine-leaf  palmette  in  green,  edged  in  black, 
then  pink,  appears  only  within  the  arabesque 
arch  which  points  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
medallion. 

The  pendants  of  the  centerpiece,  quite 
unequal  in  size,  are  shield-shaped.  The  lower 
is  the  larger  one.  They  too  are  wine  red  with 
black  contours,  beyond  which  is  a  rather 
broad,  lacy-edged  band  of  ivory  which  bears  a 
light  brown  running  vine  outlined  in  red.  The 
lacy  edging,  in  groups  of  tiny  cusps,  with  in- 
dentations of  varying  depths  between  the 
cusps,  is  similar  to  the  brocaded  edging  of  the 
medallion  itself.  The  ornamentation  of  each 
pendant  echoes  that  of  the  medallion:  an  arch 
of  split  arabesques  in  metal  brocading  with 
traces  of  gilt,  a  monochrome  pink  floral  vine 
with  scattered  details  in  green  and  orange. 
The  arch  of  the  lower  pendant  has  room  for  a 
lotus  palmette  with  touches  of  black  and 
ivory.  No  cartouches  separate  pendants  from 
medallion,  but  instead  there  are  miniature. 


wide-spreading  fans  in  light  blue,  the  lower 
one  backed  with  red.  Centering  the  fan  is  a 
lotus  palmette  in  metal  brocading  with  black 
and  green  center,  amid  several  pink  sprigs. 

The  balance  of  the  field  is  covered  by  a 
maze  of  green  foliage  and  blossoms,  for  the 
most  part  in  monochrome,  on  scrolling  or- 
ange vines  which  are  outlined  in  red.  Color 
accents  are  usually  restricted  to  details  of  cer- 
tain flowers,  especially  their  tiny  centers.  The 
surface  of  this  herbage  is  besprinkled  with  a 
multitude  of  small  animals  which  observe  no 
particular  orientation  to  the  centerpiece,  to 
the  ends  of  the  carpet,  or  more  than  casually 
to  each  other.  In  each  corner  of  the  field 
stands  an  ivory  tiger  with  red  stripes  and  a 
blue  breast,  his  head  down  and  his  rump 
raised.  A  light  gray  hare  appears  to  flee  from 
him  toward  the  side  border,  but  is  represented 
upside  down.  Along  the  center  line  near  the 
top  of  the  field  a  pair  of  light  yellow-brown 
goats  rear  up  to  face  each  other  in  a  sort  of 
ritual  dance,  heads  and  horns  toward  the  cen- 
terpiece. The  horns  and  bellies  are  red,  out- 
lined in  ivory.  At  the  bottom  of  the  rug  the 
goats  are  larger  and  a  light  beige  in  color,  and 
they  stand  farther  apart. 

Near  the  center  of  each  of  the  field's  quar- 
ters there  is  an  animal  combat,  oriented  to- 
ward the  medallion,  in  which  a  leopard  has 
seized  the  back  of  an  ibex  which  races  in  to- 
ward the  center  line  of  the  carpet.  The  leop- 
ard is  presented  in  silver-wrapped  brocading 
with  red  spots  and  a  blue  abdomen.  The  ibex 
is  light  yellow-brown  (those  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rug  abrashed  with  beige),  with  ivory  belly 
and  horns.  A  light  gray  wolf  leers  back  at 
them  over  his  shoulder  from  a  vantage  point 
near  the  border.  The  most  prominent  animal 
figure  is  a  red  lion  beside  the  pendant,  upon 
which  he  seems  to  be  oriented.  The  lion's 
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contour  and  the  details  of  his  head  and  mane 
are  ivory;  his  belly  is  light  blue  in  those  fig- 
ures at  the  top,  silver  brocading  in  those  at 
the  bottom.  The  lion  rushes  after  a  spotted, 
yellow-brown  stag  with  ivory  antlers  which 
looks  back,  but  past  him.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  rug  the  stag's  spots  are  ivory;  on  the  left 
they  are  ivory,  blue,  and  yellow,  outlined  in 
contrasting  colors.  The  hoofs  are  ivory,  except 
for  the  stag  at  the  upper  right,  whose  hoofs  are 
red.  Above  the  stag  is  a  second  light  gray  wolf, 
or  are  they  foxes  with  such  sharp  faces  and 
bushy  tails?  He  is  oriented  to  the  medallion 
and  has  his  back  to  the  border.  A  third  light 
gray  creature,  more  like  a  cat  (except  for  the 
long  ears  of  the  two  at  the  top  of  the  rug),  is 
oriented  toward  the  pendant  but  has  his  eye 
on  the  stag. 

Beside  each  end  of  the  medallion  a  com- 
paratively large  leopard  prowls  along  the  bor- 
der, his  back  to  all  of  the  animals  mentioned. 
He  is  ivory,  which  is  cotton  pile  in  the  two 
upper,  with  a  blue  abdomen.  The  leopard  is 
covered  with  tiny  spots  in  red  and  black.  Well 
ahead  of  him  but  inverted  and  oriented  to  the 
nearby  centerpiece,  a  yellow-brown  ibex 
charges  to  butt  against  his  counterpart  who 
comes  at  him  from  the  other  half  of  the  rug. 
His  horns  are  metal-brocaded  with  traces  of 
gilt.  Between  ibex  and  leopard,  tiny  rodents 
scamper  away,  one  toward  the  border,  an- 
other toward  the  medallion.  This  one  has  no 
outlining;  most  of  the  animals  have  red.  In 
the  upper  left  quarter  the  large  leopard  and 
the  ivory  portions  of  other  beasts,  such  as  the 
bellies  of  the  wolves  and  the  antlers  of  the 
stag,  have  been  knotted  with  cotton  pile  in  a 
yellowish  shade.  A  number  of  the  individual 
palmettes  which  stand  out  against  the  green- 
ery of  the  ground  pattern  have  been  provided 
with  petals  brocaded  in  metal-wound  yarns. 


Mum  ford.  1902.  p  Xvii; 
American  Art  Association. 
New  York.  Catalogue  of 
the  Art  and  Literary 
Property  Collected  by  the 
Late  Henry  C  Marquand 
tsale.  January  23-31. 
1003).  no  1505 
Bode  and  Kuhncl,  102:, 
figs  6,  7.  Clarke.  1892- 
QS.  pi   1 1 
Samuels  to  Mrs 
Mcllhenny,  November 
23.  1932  1  Mcllhenny 
Papers,  on  deposit  at  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art) 

Pope.  1938-39.  p.  2319 
n   1   According  to  a 
second  letter  of  November 
23.  1932.  from  Samuels 
to  Mrs  Mcllhenny,  Vital! 
Benguiat  "had  kept  it  in  a 
vault  for  over  twenty-five 
years  and  it  seldom  saw 
the  light  of  day  during  that 
time"  (Mcllhennv  Papers! 

Pope,  1038-39,  pi  1 152. 


The  yellow  principal  border  stripe  has  as 
its  ground  pattern  a  monochrome  orange  flo- 
ral vine-scrolling  which  has  been  designed  to 
surround  the  individual  compartments  rather 
than  to  underlie  them.  Tiny  accents  in  green, 
red,  or  black  are  sparse — no  more  than  one  to 
an  entire  area  of  ground.  In  the  lower  end  of 
the  right-hand  border  a  little  round  red  spot 
lies  beside  the  cartouche,  as  if  a  whimsey  of 
the  designer.  In  contrast  stand  the  bold  forms 
of  alternated  cartouches  and  octofoils.  These 
are  red,  edged  with  green.  Four  cartouches 
range  along  each  side;  there  are  two  at  each 
end.  Those  at  the  sides  are  far  from  uniform, 
including  one  on  each  side  which  is  dispro- 
portionately long,  while  those  toward  the  top 
of  the  rug  arc  foreshortened  at  the  upper  end. 
Upon  the  cartouches  appear  prominent  Ara- 
bic inscriptions,  all  oriented  toward  the  center 
of  the  rug,  which  are  brocaded  in  metal- 
wrapped  yarns  with  traces  of  gilt.  Behind 
these  characters  there  is  leafy  and  floral,  spi- 
rally sweeping  vinework  in  pink.  In  several 
cartouches  small,  diamond-shaped  bits  of  the 
calligraphy  are  brocaded  with  pale  yellow  or 
ivory  silk. 

The  octofoils  also  are  red,  edged  with 
green,  as  are  the  little  roundels  which  lie  be- 
tween octofoil  and  guard  stripes  and  between 
octofoil  and  cartouche.  Only  the  octofoils 
immediately  below  the  elongated  cartouches 
are  lacking  in  this  amenity.  In  some  cases  the 
green  edgings  interlock  as  they  meet,  as  in- 
deed they  should,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
border  they  do  not,  but  merely  abut  each 
other.  They  vary  in  size,  surprisingly,  and 
some  appear  squashed  between  the  major 
elements.  This  poor  drafting  extends  to  the 
shaping  of  many  of  the  octofoils  themselves. 
The  ornamentation  of  the  octofoil  includes  a 
cogwheel -shaped  center  in  metal-brocading. 


surrounded  by  an  arrangement  of  arched  split 
arabesques  in  light  blue  (an  unevenly  dyed 
pale  blue  at  the  bottom  of  the  carpet). 

The  narrow  inner  guard  stripe  is  red, 
edged  on  both  sides  with  green.  It  bears  a 
charming  pink  leafy  vine  which  sweeps  back 
and  forth  through  palmettes  which  have  tin) 
blue  centers  and  back  petals.  The  outer  guard 
stripe,  which  is  broader,  is  also  red  and  edged 
with  green  in  the  same  way.  Its  pink  floral 
vine  forms  a  series  of  S-forms,  end  to  end.  Its 
palmettes  have  centers  of  blue  or  green  and 
back  petals  in  the  same  colors.  Otherwise  the 
vinework  of  both  guard  stripes  is  mono- 
chrome. 

The  black  of  the  field  is  not  a  uniform 
color,  but  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  sev  eral 
dye  lots  which  have  produced  variations  both 
in  hue  and  in  wearing  qualities,  Where  it  is 
eoal  black  there  has  been  little  or  no  erosion 
of  the  wool,  but  in  other  areas,  which  mm 
range  from  black-brown  to  dark  brown,  the 
pile  has  worn  down  so  that  other  colors  stand 
out  in  strong  relief.  Toward  the  bottom  of  the 
field  there  are  streaks  and  stretches  of  founda- 
tion material,  and  at  the  top  of  the  field  bald 
areas  have  been  partially  dealt  with  through 
the  use  of  paint  and  unfortunate  repairs  in 
blue-black.  Nearly  the  entire  upper  half  of  the 
field  has  undergone  such  treatment. 

In  the  eyes  of  a  writer  of  1902,  "this  is 
probably  as  near  perfection  as  the  woolen 
carpet  of  the  East  has  ever  come."  The  writer, 
John  K.  Mumford,1  dating  this  rug  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  described  it  as  "a  gift  from 
the  Emperor  of  the  Persians,  presumably  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  Turks,"  and  stated  that 
the  last  owner,  Henry  G.  Marquand,  had  an 
"authenticated  record"  confirming  that  it  had 
belonged  to  Sultan  Abdiilaziz  of  Turkey  at 
his  death  in  1876.  Mumford  went  on  for 


several  pages  of  florid  prose  in  praise  of  the 
carpet's  several  glories.  He  compared  it  partic- 
ularly with  the  carpet  owned  by  Prince  Alexis 
Lobanow-Rostowsky,  now  in  the  State  Her- 
mitage Museum  in  Leningrad.2  This  was 
auction  catalogue  material,  but  in  1932, 
when  Mitchell  Samuels  of  French  and  Co.  in 
New  York  wished  to  sell  this  carpet  to  Mrs. 
John  D.  Mcllhenny,  he  could  say,  "The  rug 
has  been  attributed  by  scholars  and  connois- 
seurs to  the  looms  of  Tabriz,  .  .  .  which 
during  the  sixteenth  century  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  centers  of  rug  weaving."3  His 
dating  then  was  circa  1  550.  A  generation  or 
two  ago  this  obviously  was  the  prevalent  view 
of  the  "Marquand"  carpet,  as  this  piece  came 
to  be  known.  This  identification  was  accepted 
by  the  Museum  and  so  appeared  upon  its 
label  when  the  rug  was  placed  on  display. 

However,  this  admiration  for  the  carpet 
and  acknowledgment  of  its  history  were  by  no 
means  unanimous.  By  1938  Arthur  Upham 
Pope  felt  it  necessary  to  rise  to  the  carpet's 
defense  in  a  long  footnote  in  his  Survey  of 
Persian  Art,  stating  that  "a  curious  panic  was 
engendered  a  few  years  ago  about  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  carpets,  prompted  by  the  bril- 
liant color  of  the  Marquand  piece,  now  in  the 
Mcllhenny  collection,  which  had  not  been 
on  public  view  for  more  than  twenty  years."4 
The  balance  of  the  footnote  was  an  effort  to 
disassociate  the  Marquand  carpet  and  other 
similar  pieces  from  the  current  and  recent 
imitative  carpets  coming  on  the  market  from 
Hereke  and  Istanbul.  Pope  attributed  the  car- 
pet to  Tabriz,  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century, s  grouping  it  with  a  number  of  car- 
pets, many  of  them  with  prominent  inscrip- 
tions and  silver-  or  gold-wound  brocading. 

Among  these  was  the  carpet  from  the  col- 
lection of  George  Salting  in  the  Victoria  and 
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Albert  Museum,  London,  which  was  said  to 
have  come  from  Istanbul  in  the  early  1880s.6 
In  F.  R.  Martin's  view  of  1908,  it  was  "a 
little  too  well  preserved  and  too  bright  in 
colour.  .  .  ."7By  1931  A.  F.  Kendrick  al- 
tered the  description  of  the  piece  in  the  muse- 
um's guide  to  state  that  "though  strongly 
Persian  in  character,  and  hitherto  attributed 
to  Persia,  it  has  become  very  doubtful 
whether  carpets  of  this  kind  were  actually 
woven  there.  A  mass  of  evidence  makes 
it  likely  that  they  were  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  not  earlier 
than  the  eighteenth  century."'-  By  1976  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  had  narrowed 
the  attribution  of  the  Salting  carpet  to  Hereke 
and  moved  the  dating  along  to  "probably 
1 860-80.  "Q 

When  he  reviewed  the  Survey  of  Persian 
Art  in  1941,  Kurt  Erdmann  pointed  out  that 
these  rugs,  which  had  become  known  as  the 
"Salting  group,"  held  such  similarities  to  the 
group  of  prayer  rugs  with  inscriptions,  of 
which  there  were  a  scattering  in  the  West10 
but  a  concentration  of  thirty-five  in  the 
Topkapi  Palace  Museum,  Istanbul,"  as  to 
indicate  a  common  origin. 12  As  some  of  these 
prayer  rugs  could  be  identified  as  Turkish  and 
dated  not  earlier  than  the  last  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Erdmann  concluded  that 
the  entire  series,  whether  of  prayer  or  medal- 
lion designs,  were  the  early  production  of 
Hereke,  source  of  carpets  for  the  Turkish  sul- 
tans. Presumably  the  designs  had  been  varia- 
bly based  upon  sixteenth-century  Persian 
models  which  were  still  available  to  the  Turk- 
ish court. 

Since  the  time  when  Erdmann  wrote  ad- 
ditional comments  have  appeared  in  print, 
amplifying  and  reinforcing  his  opinion. 1 J  I  he 
Salting  group  has  been  increased  to  include 


perhaps  twenty-six  rugs  and  fragments,  aside 
from  the  prayer  rugs,  and  now  involves  all  but 
one  of  the  woolen  medallion  rugs  with  metal 
and  inscriptions.  However,  not  all  of  the  mu- 
seums which  have  inherited  these  pieces  have 
as  yet  chosen  to  change  their  labeling  of  the 
carpets  from  sixteenth-century  Tabriz  to  nine- 
teenth-century imperial  Turkish. 14  That  is 
quite  understandable,  as  the  issue  has  not 
been  clear  cut,  nor  the  change  in  thinking 
easy. 

The  forms  of  the  Marquand  carpet's  me- 
dallion and  pendants  have  clearly  been  taken 
from  some  sixteenth-  or  seventeenth-century 
Herat  example,  such  as  the  Widener,'5  the 
Seley,'6  or  the  Baron  Blanc  carpet,1"  al- 
though an  earlier  one.  Their  lacy  edgings  are 
likewise  a  Herat  feature,  as  seen  in  animal 
rugs  from  the  Widener18  and  McMullan19 
collections  and  one  at  Lyons.20  The  car- 
touche and  octofoil  border  is  familiar  in  period 
carpets  from  various  parts  of  Persia,  such  as 
the  Clam-Gallas  carpet,21  the  Ardabil  carpel. 22 
and  the  compartment  carpets  in  Lyons23  and 
New  York,24  but  is  not  a  common  one.  The 
random  distribution  of  animal  forms  about 
the  field  occurs  in  a  number  of  Herat  period 
carpets, 2S  but  in  those  carpets  known  as  the 
Sanguszko  group  their  arrangement  is  han- 
dled in  a  somewhat  different  manner.*6 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Marquand  carpet's 
color  scheme,  with  its  black  ground  color,  is 
harsh  in  a  way  that  is  not  characteristic  of 
classic  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
Persian  carpets.  Neither  is  its  limitation  of  so 
many  design  elements  to  the  same  coloring- 
red  with  a  basically  pink  decor— characteris- 
tic, nor  this  use  of  ton-sur-ton,  or  the  orange 
upon  the  border  yellow.  Ton-sur-ton  is  a  well- 
known  feature  of  the  carpets  of  the  Salting 
group,  and  so  is  the  silhouette  quality  of  un- 
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In  the  1973  rug  catalogue 

of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New 
York,  Maurice  S.  Di- 
mand, faced  with  a  me- 
dallion carpet  (Dimand 
and  Mailey.  1973.  P-  49. 
fig  70)  and  two  prayer 
rugs  1  ibid  ,  pp.  89,  90. 
figs.  121,  122).  all  with 
inscriptions,  and  an 
animal  repeat  carpet 
which  may  belong  to  the 
Salting  group  (ibid.,  p. 
52.  fig  75).  classified  all 
as  Persian,  with  differing 
sixteenth-century  dates. 


1 1  Formerly  )oseph  L 

Widenei  Collection,  now 

National  Gallery  1  >f  Ait, 
Washington,  D  C,  . 
1943  9.477  (0-330)  (Pope, 
1938-39,  pi.  1 1481 

'''  Louis  Selev's  c  upct  now 
the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  1978.550  (Crube. 

1966.  fig  90  [correct 
caption  under  fig  88]  1 

Formed)  owned  In  Baron 

HI. inc ,  Koine,  more 
recently  in  the  London 
market  (Sotheby,  1982. 
"October  12- 13,"  pp.  58, 
59,  no.  47). 
18  Cited  m  n  15  above. 

"'  Formerly  Joseph  Y 

McMullan  Collection, 
New  York,  now  Fogg  Art 
Museum.  I  larvaid  I ' >  1 1 - 
vcrsits .  ( ;ainbridgc 
1974  s~  1  McMullan. 
1965,  pp.  76.  77.  no  15), 

10  Musee  Historique  des 
Tissus,  2?  921 1  Pope, 
1938-39,  pi.  1 150). 

11  Formerly  owned  by  Count 
Clam-Gallas,  now  ( Istei 

rcichisches  Museum  filr 

angewandte  Kunst,  Vi- 
enna, 1  9026  (Lllis.  1965. 
p.  52,  fig.  15;  Erdmann, 
i960,  fig.  57). 

11  Thought  to  be  from  the 
shrine  at  Ardabil  in  Persia 
(Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  272-1893 
Dimand  and  Mailey. 
1973.  P  47.  fig  68)). 

*'  Mus<?e  Historique  des 
Tissus,  25  423  (Ellis, 
1965.  P  53-  fig  »8i  K""g 
and  Sylvester,  1983.  pp. 
87,  88.  no.  61). 

14  The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  10.61  3 
(Pope,  I93&-39.  p' 
»»33) 


"  Hie  nigs  cited  in  nn  1 5, 
19,  and  20  above;  and  a 
pair  ol  medallion  and 
animal  rugs  111  the  Mctio 
politan  Museum  of  All, 
1 7. 1 20. 1 27  and  08. 100 
(Dimand  and  Mailey, 
1973,  p  138.  fig.  71). 

'''  It  is  a  somewhat  more 

Formal  arrangement  See 

Pope,  1938-39.  pis 

1205-7,  1210  The 
Sanguszko  group  of 
approximately  ■>  dozen 
carpets  lake  their  name 
from  a  carpet  owned  by 

Prince  Paul  Francois 
Roman  Sanguszko  (ibid  , 
pi  1 2061,  which  has  been 

exhibited  tot  main  years 

in  the  Metropolitan 

Museum  of  Art  They 

share  peculiarities  "f 
technique  with  the  vase 
carpels  (see  no  55). 
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:"  Beattie,  1072.  p  105. 
,8  Toward  the  ends  in 

Sangus/ko  group  medal- 
lion carpets  such  as  Pope, 
i9?N-39.  P's  1205-7. 
1210;  the  camel  from  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame. 

Mantes,  now  in  the 

Muscc  du  Louvre.  Pans 
(ibid  .pi  11 17);  and  a 
former  Cassirer  Collection 
carpel,  now  m  the  Mu- 
seum fm  Islarnische 
k'mist.  Wesl  Berlin, 
l  -'s<>  (ibid  .  pi  1204BI 
In  most  oilier  classic 
Persian  animal  carpels 
orientation  is  toward  the 
center 

;,J  Godfrey  (ioodwin.  A 
J  UstOry  of  Ottoman 

Architecture  (London, 
1971).  p  423 

10  Levey.  I97S.  P   '  3&  i* 
tempting  to  toy  with  the 
idea  thai  this  sultan, 
examples  of  whose  callig- 
raphy are  preserved  in  the 
Mosque  of  I  hrkai  Shenf 

in  Istanbul,  may  have 

sketched  out  at  least  some 
of  the  inscribed  panels 
that  are  seen  among  the 
Salting  rugs  The  car- 
touche form  had  long 
been  familiar  in  Istanbul 
for  inscribed  panels,  as  an 
architectural  treatment 
(Goodwin.  Ottoman 
Architecture,  p  274.  fig 
26O.  and  in  the  arts  of  the 
book. 


»'  By  Richard  )  F  Gottheil, 
Columbia  University, 
New  York  i  Mmnford. 
JQ02,  p.  xx).  Another 
translation,  by  Professor 
Wahrmund  (Clarke. 
1H92-95,  p|  uxxi.  no 
91).  reads: 

1.0  host!  The  clouds  of 
spring  have  ap- 
peared,— all  is  now 
green  and  the  rose  is 
refreshed  by  the  rain. 

:    The  dew  has  dropped 
111I11  the  cup  of  the  tulip 
her  pearls. — and  on  the 
lip  of  the  tulip  floats 
the  gav  ensign  of  youtli; 

V  The  narcissus  glances 
upwards  with  longing 
towards  the  far  stars; — 
the  night  is  clear  as  the 
morning  dawn,  to  the 
night-watchers 

4  Happy  is  he.  who  has 
swung  to  his  hps  the 
tulip  like  wine  cup; — 
with  those  on  whose 
faces  still  flashes  the  red 
hue  of  youth 

5,  The  violel  mourns,  in 
her  fair  robe  of  blue, 

the  short-lived  carlj 

green, — as  the  mourn- 
ers weep  sore  for  their 
lost  ones  for  ever 
departed. 

,:  Pope.  1938-39.  pi  1146 


outlined,  largely  monochrome  vinework:  the 
green  upon  the  black  of  the  field;  the  pink 
upon  medallion,  cartouches,  and  guards;  the 
orange  upon  the  yellow  of  the  border.  There 
is  also  a  lack  of  the  appreciable  amounts  of 
well-dyed  blues  that  one  might  expect  to  find 
in  a  Persian  carpet  of  the  classic  era. 

Brocading  with  silver-  or  gold-clad  yarns 
occurs  in  many  classic  Persian  carpets  with 
silken  pile,  but  it  was  not  the  custom  to  use 
such  brocading  with  pile  of  wool.27  Its  use 
with  wool  is  a  primary  characteristic  that  sets 
apart  the  carpets  of  the  Salting  group,  as  does 
the  use  of  bold  inscriptions  in  cartouches  of 
the  border.  So  also  is  the  haphazard,  willy- 
nilly  orientation  of  the  animal  figures,  which 
in  Persian  carpets  are  normally  aligned  so  as 
to  be  seen  in  proper  relationships  either  from 
each  end  of  the  carpet  or  from  the  center  :S 

The  Marquand  carpet  is  in  fragile  condi- 
tion and  for  many  years  has  required  a  protec- 
tive covering  and  could  not  be  hung.  Many  of 
the  Salting  group  carpets  similarly  are  break- 
ing up,  some  more  rapidly  than  others,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  seems  the  case  with  classic 
Persian  carpets.  A  collapse  of  the  foundation 
silk  seems  to  be  at  the  root  of  this  problem, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  peculiarly 
nineteenth-century  preparation  of  the  silk 
before  weaving  has  been  a  contributory  ele- 
ment. 

It  seems  proper  to  conclude  that  the  Mar- 
quand carpet,  rather  than  being  a  fine  Persian 
weaving  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  was  so 
long  generally  credited,  actually  represents 
one  facet  of  an  effort  of  the  Turkish  court  in 
the  mid-nineteenth  century  to  provide  the 
imperial  palaces  with  carpets  of  a  high  artistic 
level.  The  instigator  may  well  have  been  Sul- 
tan Abdulmejid  (ruled  1839-61),  whose  ar- 
chitect. Karabet  Balian,  was  responsible  for 
the  construction  of  the  Hereke  carpet  mill.29 


Abdulme|id  was  a  ruler  with  an  artistic  sense 
and  with  particular  skills  as  a  calligrapher,?° 
which  suggests  an  explanation  for  the  inscrip- 
tions in  Naskhi,  Nastaliq,  Thuluth,  and  Kufic 
characters  which  are  so  prevalent  both  in  the 
Salting  medallion  carpets  and  in  the  contem- 
porary prayer  rugs.  The  dating  for  the  origin 
of  this  enterprise  to  produce  carpets  suitable 
for  the  sultan's  personal  use,  then,  might  be 
placed  at  1850-60,  with  a  trailing  off  of  qual- 
ity during  the  following  decade.  The  various 
imperfections  of  the  Marquand  carpet  suggest 
that  it  may  not  have  been  among  the  first  rugs 
of  the  type  produced.  Still,  it  is  much  supe- 
rior to  a  number  of  the  prayer  rugs  and  should 
be  considered  earlier  than  they. 

The  inscription  in  the  cartouches  of  the 
Marquand  carpet  has  been  translated  as  fol- 
lows: 

O  Saki,  the  zephyr  of  the  Spring  is  blowing 
now; 

The  rose  has  become  fresh  and  luxuriant. 
The  drops  of  the  dew  are  like  pearls  in  the  cup 

of  the  tulip, 
And  the  tulip  unfolds  its  glorious  flag. 

Narcissus  keeps  its  eye  on  the  stars. 

Like  the  night-watch  throughout  the  night 

To  sit  alone  in  the  desert  is  not 
Isolation  with  the  company  of  wine. 

When  Saki  passes  the  beautiful  cup  around 
The  rosy  cheeks  of  the  beauties  become 

Violet  for  the  love  of  the  rose, 

And  look  like  the  purple  robe  of  a  horseman. 51 

The  same  passage  appears  in  abbreviated  form 
in  the  border  cartouches  of  another  rug  of  the 
Salting  group,  also  with  green  vinework  upon 
an  unevenly  dyed  black  ground,  in  the  Mus& 
des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  Paris. ?2  The  abbrevia- 
tion has  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Paris 
rug's  border  has  two  less  cartouches.  Further 
differences  arise  because  in  the  Pans  carpet 
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the  inscription  has  been  expressed  in  a  differ- 
ent styling  of  the  Nastaliq  form  of  Arabic 
script  than  was  used  in  the  Marquand  rug,  the 
changes  in  orthography  serving  to  disguise  the 
basic  similarity  in  the  texts.33 

In  a  medallion  and  animal  rug  of  this 
same  class  in  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  in  Balti- 
more,34 whose  effect  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son is  marred  by  the  loss  of  both  of  its  original 
end  borders,  the  six  cartouches  of  the  side 
borders  repeat  the  content  of  the  cartouches 
similarly  placed  in  the  border  of  the  rug  in 
Paris.  The  styling  of  the  characters  is  also 
quite  similar  in  these  two  rugs.  The  inscrip- 
tions in  the  two  cartouches  at  each  rewoven 
end  of  the  Baltimore  rug  repeat  those  in  two 
of  the  side  cartouches,  either  mirror-fashion 
or  turned  about.  '5 

PUBLISHED 

Mumford,  1902,  frontis.;  Mumford,  19=5.  frontis.; 
American  Art  Association,  1926,  no.  76;  Pope,  1938- 
39,  pi  11152;  Ackerman,  1940.  p.  12,  no.  3  (text  only); 
Bahrami,  1950,  no.  138,  fig.  51;  Elkins,  1944.  repro. 
p.  20;  Erdmann,  1963,  "Teppiche."  fig.  2;  Erdmann. 
1966,  fig  207;  Erdmann,  1970  fig.  86;  Ellis,  1978, 
"Philadelphia,"  p.  37,  fig.  18;  Towner,  1979,  p  184. 
fig.  1 

EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Asia  Institute,  "Exhibition  of  Persian 
Art,"  November  1949-January  10,  1950 


Brocading;  Apparently  silver,  with  traces  of  gilding  in 
places,  s-wound  on  u  or  Z  pale  blue  silk  cores.  Over 
and  under  the  upper  level  warps  (actually  under  one 
and  over  three  warps  in  all)  Occasionally,  UlS  light 
yellow  and  ivory  silk  without  metal. 

Ends:  '/•»"+  of  u  yellow  silk  kilim,  turned  under 
Sides,  u  light  yellow  silk  selvage,  selvage-attached,  on 
two  cables  of  yellow  silk,  each  (U2S)4Z,  Weft  appar- 
ently returned,  usually  about  the  inner  cable. 

Condition  Black-brown  eroding  badly  but  black  not  at 
all  Painted  and  poorly  done  repairs  evident  Many- 
small  cracks  from  broken  warps.  Corners  abraded. 
Slight  moth  damage.  Other  areas  in  mint  condi- 
tion. Back  appears  new 

Quality:  Very  fine.  Flexible.  Feels  a  little  harsh  on  face. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  yellowed  ivory  (cotton),  black 

(abrashed  with  varied  black-brown  shades),  black- 
brown,  dark  brown,  light  yellow-brown,  ecru,  wine 
red  (abrashed  darker),  pink,  orange,  golden  yellow, 
dark  medium  blue-green  (abrashed  with  various 
shades,  some  bluer  and  some  greener;  at  the  top  it 
becomes  a  light  medium  yellow-green),  medium 
blue,  fluctuating  light  to  pale  blue,  pale  gray 

PROVENANCE 

"Sultan  Abdulaziz  of  Turkey  to  1876"  (according  to 
Mumford,  1902,  p.  xvii);  Henry  G:  Marquand  lor  his 
estate),  1878-1903;  Marquand  sale,  American  Art 
Association,  New  York,  January  23-31,  1903.  no. 
1305,  repro.;  Vitall  Benguiat.  New  York,  1903-32; 
Benguiat  sale,  American  Art  Association— Anderson 
Galleries,  Inc.,  New  York.  April  23,  1932.  21 
(repro  );  purchased  by  Mrs  John  D  Mcllhcnny  from 
French  &  Co..  Inc..  New  York,  1932 


TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size.  1 1  '9"  v  x  5 '  1 1  Vi"  h  (357  x  182  cm) 
Warp:  Silk,  U2S,  light  yellow.  Alternate  warps  de- 
pressed, creating  two  levels. 
Weft:  Silk,  u,  light  yellow,  X3 

Pile.  Wool.  2Z;  cotton,  2Z,  ivory;  silk,  2U;  clipped  V\c" 
beyond  collars.  Senna  knotting,  open  at  the  left. 
h  22,  21,  v  24  (approx.  520  knots  per  sq  in  I 


Information  from  Walter 
B.  Denny,  Program  in  Art 
History,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst 
Assistance  with  (lie  callig- 
raphy in  tins  group  ot  rugs 
has  also  been  received 

from  Mohamed  U  Zaka- 
riya,  Arlington,  Virginia; 
Darnel  S  Walker.  Cura- 
tor of  Ancient,  Near 
Eastern  and  Par  Eastern 

Art,  The  Cincinnati  Art 
Museum;  and  Sheila 
Canby,  formerly  Associate 
Curator  of  Islamic  Art, 
The  Brooklyn  Museum  ol 
Art,  New  York. 
*  81  3  (Erdmann,  1041 , 
fig-  4). 

s  A  report  on  some  of  the 
dyes  used  in  tins  rug.  from 
the  Department  of  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  ot  the 

University  <>f  Bristol, 
identifies  the  red  as  lac. 
the  pmk  as  lae  and  an 
unknown  yellow  dye,  the 
yellow  as  the  same  yellow 
dye,  the  green  as  indigo 
and  weld. 


Egyptian  and 
Syrian  Carpets 


Unlike  some  other  areas  of  the  Near  East, 
neither  Egypt  nor  Syria  has  had  the  constant, 
ample  supply  of  wool  to  enable  it  to  become  a 
natural  area  of  carpet  manufacture.  The  es- 
tablishment of  such  enterprises  in  either 
country,  then,  has  been  to  meet  unusual  re- 
quirements, the  outfitting  of  palaces  and 
mosques,  and  after  these  needs  were  satisfied 
and  a  period  of  exports,  the  weaving  faded 
away.  Among  the  rug  fragments  reportedly 
excavated  at  Fostat  (Old  Cairo),  several, 
thought  to  be  from  the  ninth-century  Abbasid 
dynasty,  continue  a  knotless  technique  used 
earlier  for  pillow  faces,  in  which  the  pile  is 
simply  tucked  under  alternate  warps  and 
brought  back  to  the  surface.  The  patterns  seen 
in  these  fragments  included  diagonal  grids. 
The  existence  of  certain  other  small  rug  frag- 
ments in  Gordes  knotting  may  represent  the 
development  of  an  Egyptian  carpet  produc- 
tion with  Turkish  influences  under  the 
thirteenth-century  rule  of  the  Ayyubids. 

It  was  under  the  Mamluk  dynasty,  perhaps 
as  early  as  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  that  an  important  carpet  industry 
arose  in  Egypt,  presumably  in  Cairo.  Its  prod- 
ucts were  characterized  by  Persian,  or  Senna, 
knotting  and  carefully  subdivided  designs  in- 
corporating geometrical  elements — stars  and 
medallions — together  with  combinations  of 
radial  details.  The  finest  known  example  of 
this  weaving  is  in  silk,  but  this  is  the  only 
such  survivor,  although  there  are  source  refer- 
ences to  silk  prayer  rugs,  which  have  long 
since  disappeared.  Apparently  the  earlier 
Mamluk  rugs  had  a  broader  range  of  palette, 
which  became  limited  to  three  colors — red, 
blue,  and  green — in  late  fifteenth-  and  early 
sixteenth-century  pieces.  Bv  that  time  the 
Ca.  rene  industry  had  become  commercial, 
producing  largely  for  the  south  European 


market,  and  the  patterns  of  the  rugs  had  stiff- 
ened and  become  far  more  conventional. 
Only  one  Mamluk  prayer  rug  is  known,  and 
one  parokhet,  or  cover  for  the  Torah  shrine, 
in  a  prayer  rug  format.  The  Joseph  Lees  Wil- 
liams Memorial  Collection  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Museum  of  Art  offers  an  unusual 
example  of  the  older  rugs,  with  lotus  blossoms 
worked  into  the  border  design  (no.  38)  and 
there  are  two  of  the  later,  more  prosaic  three- 
color  rugs  (nos.  39,  40). 

After  Cairo  was  taken  by  the  Ottoman 
Sultan  Selim  I  of  Turkey  in  is  17.  the  carpet 
looms  were  rapidly  diverted  to  executing  a 
series  of  new  designs,  many  with  schemes  of 
circular  or  oval  medallions.  These  designs 
incorporated  Ottoman  art  elements  such  as 
arrangements  of  spring  flowers,  palmettes, 
and  sweeping,  feathery  leaves.  A  fragmen- 
tary large  carpet  of  this  type  acquired  by  the 
Museum  is  a  useful  record  of  the  Ottoman 
production,  but  not  a  showpiece.  It  may 
have  been  made  by  a  branch  of  the  Egy  p- 
tian manufactory  set  up  by  the  l  urks  near 
Istanbul. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
carpets  thought  to  be  made  of  goat  hair,  in 
Senna  knotting,  were  produced  in  several 
patterns  by  a  center  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
satisfactorily  located.  It  may  well  have  been  at 
Damascus,  which  had  been  the  second  Mam- 
luk capital.  Most  of  the  surviving  products  ol 
this  center  are  small  rugs,  like  the  one  in  the 
Williams  Collection  (no.  41 ),  with  radial 
elements  in  rows  of  octagonal  or  hexagonal 
panels.  They  show  a  clear  design  connection 
with  one  series  of  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth- 
century  south  Anatolian  rugs,  which  is  like- 
wise represented  by  one  of  the  Williams 
Collection  rugs  (no.  1).  Like  the  Ca.rcne  cen- 
ter this  Svrian  industry  died  out  completely. 
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Mamluk  Rug 


Cairo,  Egypt 

Late  fifteenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 
55-65-8 


This  exceptionally  patterned  Cairene  rug  is 
basically  a  wine  red  rug,  for  that  is  the  ground 
color  of  its  field,  cross-panels,  guard  stripes, 
and  the  octofoils  of  its  main  border.  Aside 
from  the  two  other  colors  usually  found  in 
Mamluk  rugs,  light  green  and  blue,  there  is 
golden  yellow,  used  sparingly  and  judiciously 
as  an  accent.  At  each  end  of  the  field  there  is 
a  broad  cross-panel  so  that  the  rectangular 
space  between  them  is  compressed,  together 
with  all  of  the  design  elements  which  this 
rectangle  includes. 

The  central  rectangle  has  been  subdivided 
into  two  concentric  octagons.  The  inner  of 
these  contains  a  ring  of  eight  slightly  overlap- 
ping blue  roundels  which  surround  a  ninth 
roundel  of  the  same  size,  which  is  green.  The 
roundels'  decor  of  squares  and  radial  sprays  of 
umbrella  leaves  is  for  the  most  part  red,  and 
so  are  the  bands  which  surround  the  central 
roundel  and  the  ring  as  a  whole.  The  rhom- 
boidal  corners,  which  bring  the  contour  of 
this  figure  out  to  fill  the  innermost  octagon, 
are  checkered  in  red,  blue,  and  green.  The 
band  between  the  outlines  of  the  two  octagons 
is  subdivided  in  its  turn  into  sixteen  octagonal 
red  compartments,  three  on  a  side.  The  inter- 
stices are  filled  with  little  triangles,  and  this 
creates  the  visual  effect  of  four  diagonal 
bands,  each  containing  three  figures.  The 
compartments  which  lie  in  the  eight  principal 
directions  contain  blue  octagram  stars.  Each 
star  in  turn  contains  a  green  octagon  and 
eight  radial  fleurs-de-lis.  The  alternate  com- 
partments contain  blue  octagons,  each  sur- 
rounded by  eight  radial  forms  and  containing 
a  green  rosette  with  a  yellow  star  center.  Each 
corner  of  the  principal  rectangle  displays  a 
grid  diaper  of  green  fleurs-de-lis  on  red 
squares,  each  blossom  pointing  toward  the 
rug's  center. 

Each  cross-panel  shows  four  rows  of  fig- 
ures in  offset  alternation  upon  its  red  ground. 


One  of  these  figures  is  a  small  blue  cypress 
tree  with  a  yellow  central  rib;  the  other  a 
green  plant  with  five  umbrella  leaves.  The 
blue  border  is  an  alternate  arrangement  of  red 
octofoils  and  green  cartouches  with  foiled 
ends.  Each  octofoil  shows  a  yellow  star  on  a 
blue  rosette  within  a  green  square,  from 
which  umbrella  plants  and  single  umbrella 
leaves  on  long  stems  spring  radially.  At  the 
ends  of  each  cartouche  are  large  lotus  flowers 
seen  in  profile,  in  light  golden  yellow  with 
blue  centers,  contrasting  boldly  with  the  elab- 
orate red  umbrella  leaf  structures  that  lie  be- 
tween them  in  the  cartouche  and  with  the 
green  ground.  Bits  of  red  vine  with  umbrella 
leaves  and  halved  fleurs-de-lis  occupy  the 
spaces  between  cartouche  and  octofoil.  The 
red  guard  stripes  carry  a  quickly  recurving 
vine  with  umbrella  leaves  in  green.  Between 
these  guards  and  the  principal  stripe  lie  nar- 
row blue  bands  with  a  chain  of  isolated,  geo- 
metrical, red  S-forms. 

Among  the  many  small  Mamluk  rugs  that 
survive,  most  of  them  apparently  later  in  date 
than  this  example,  this  rug's  design  is  quite 
unusual.  Its  peculiarity  lies  in  the  central 
group  of  nine  roundels,  so  reminiscent  of 
certain  mandala  arrangements  in  the  art  of 
eastern  Asia,'  and  in  the  prominence  which 
color  contrast  gives  to  the  lotus  blossoms  in 
the  border.  There  is  a  similar  grouping  of 
nine  roundels  in  the  center  of  a  rug  in  the  St. 
Louis  Art  Museum  (fig.  38a),  but  tins  ele- 
ment forms  a  smaller  and  so,  less  salient  por- 
tion of  the  central  octagon  of  two  as  found  in 
the  Philadelphia  rug.  In  the  St.  Louis  rug 
there  is  the  same  arrangement  of  sixteen  com- 
partments in  the  outer  band,  buttheocagram 
stars  do  not  lie  on  the  major  axes.  In  a  Mam- 
luk rug  »n  the  Brooklyn  Museum  in  New 
York  2  however,  the  corresponding  band  ot 
compartments  does  have  the  same  incidence 
asm  this  rug.  the  spandrel  triangles  have  the 


same  fleur-de-lis  grid,  and  the  centerpiece  is 
similarly  included  within  an  octofoil-bandccl 
outline.  This  outline,  whic  h  suggests  the  con 
tour  of  a  pedestal  placed  on  the  carpet,  is 
common  to  a  number  of  small  Mamluk  rugs, 
which  usually  have  also  the  same  band  «>t 
sixteen  compartments  with  the  octagram  stars. 
Examples  are  in  West  Berlin. *  Munich. 1  and 
Strasbourg. 5 

Fleur-de-lis  spandrels  occur  in  a  rug  from 
the  Cassirer  Collection6  and  one  in  the  Tex 
tile  Museum,  Washington.  D.C.7  The  motif 
occurs  elsewhere  in  other  examples,  such  as  a 
big  carpet  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. s 
Broad  cross-panels  appear  frequently  in  Mam- 
luk rugs.  The  Museum's  rug's  cross-panels  arc 
almost  duplicated  in  a  carpel  with  a  remark- 
ably intricate  design  in  the  Kcir  Collection,9 
and  can  be  compared  with  equivalent  arrays 
in  the  Cassirer  rug  and  in  a  rug  in  East 
Berlin.10  A  second  carpet  in  the  Kcir  Collec- 
tion," incomplete,  shows  the  lotus  in  profile 
in  its  borders  in  pairs,  and  so  do  fwo  Textile 
Museum  carpets,1 2  but  not  in  any  of  these  as 
conspicuously  as  in  this  rug.  The  lotus  blos- 
som seems  most  natural  when  it  is  attached  to 
a  proper  vine.  A  band  of  lotus  vine  of  this  sort 
adorns  the  centerpiece  of  a  fragmentary  Cai- 
rene carpet  in  the  Bardiui  Museum  in  Flor- 
ence.11 Aside  from  the  lotus,  which  persists  in 
few  other  Mamluk  pieces,  the  Philadelphia 
carpet's  border  follows  a  very  prevalent  Mam- 
luk type. 

The  compression  of  the  various  forms  in 
the  centerpiece  seen  in  this  rug  is  unusual  in 
a  Mamluk  rug,  where  it  seems  more  common 
for  the  central  feature  and  other  elements  to 
be  elongated.  Among  Mamluk  pieces  with 
similar  compression  of  these  motifs,  one  may 
cite  the  Mounsey  rug  in  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum,  London;"  a  late  rug  in  the 
Textile  Museum;'5  and  counterpart  small 
rugs  in  Hamburg16  and  Boston.'7 


1  Sec  Seckcl,  iqf>4,  p.  203, 
fig.  58;  Ellis,  1974.  PP 
?o.  36. 

1  43.24  }  (Erdmann,  1961, 
pi.  7.  fig.  12). 

1  Museum  fur  Islamische 

Kmist,  82.704  (West 

Berlin,  1971.  pi  1  >); 
73.1209  (Ellis,  1063.  p. 
1  3.  fig  16).  Tin-  latter  in  .1 
half-rug. 

I  St.ialliclies  Museum  fill 

Volkerkunde,  32-52-1? 
(Hamburg,  1950,  fig.  2) 

s  Musee  dc  I'Oeuvre  Notre 
Dame,  3343  Sec  also 
Achdjian,  1949,  rcpro.  p. 
141 

6  The  Detroit  Institute  of 
Ari.s,  F49  1 1  (Erdmann, 
1940.  fig.  7) 

7  R16.I.J  (formerly  117.2) 
(KUhnel  ami  Bellinger, 

1957.  pl  '») 

8  50.1365 

9  Spuhlcr,  1978.  p  70, 
no.  32. 

10  Islamisches  Museum,  1 
(Achdjian,  1949,  'cpro.  p. 
139). 

"  Formerly  in  the  Krlcn- 
ineycr  Collection,  Basel 
(Spuhlcr,  1978.  p  66,  no. 

JI). 

II  K16.2. 1  (formerly  R7.3) 
(KUhnel  and  Bellinger, 

1957.  pl.  XII);  H16.2.6 
(formerly  U7  'S)  (ibid.,  pl 
XIV). 

"  Museo  Bardini,  no.  740 
(Erdmann,  1940.  fig-  4)- 

u  T. 26- 1943,  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  George 
Mounsey  (Crulxr.  1966. 
pl  71,  Pmncr  and 
Frames,  1981.  P  43. 
fig.  2). 

'*  ki6.ii  (formerly  117  22) 
(Kulmcl  and  Bellinger, 
1957.  pl  v). 
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Fig.  38a    Mamluk  rug, 
Cairo,  Egypt,  c  1 500, 
The  St.  Louis  Art  Mu- 
seum, Gift  of  Nellie 
Ballard  White,  299:1972- 
This  rug  shows  a  field 
whose  center  is  reminis- 
cent of  mandalas 


16  Museum  fiir  Kunst  and 
Gewerbe,  1956. 1 32SL 15 
iHempel  and  Preysing, 
1970.  no.  1)-  The  border 
lacks  the  outer  guard 
stripe 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  on 
loan  (676  14).  The  border 
is  complete. 
lS  For  recent  discussions  of 
the  Mamluk  rugs  see 
Dimand  and  Mailey, 
•973.  PP  i94-9n;  Ellis, 
1974;  Lefevre.  1980,  pp. 
9-17;  Pinner  and  Frames, 
1981,  Mills.  1981.  "Medi- 
terranean"; Whiting, 
1981;  Milan.  1982,  pp. 
22-24.  Housego,  1986, 
pp.  221-41 


The  selection  of  elements  in  this  rug  and 
the  clever  way  in  which  they  have  been  com- 
bined make  this  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
the  Cairene  products.  The  use  of  four  colors 
suggests  that  it  should  not  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  late  Mamluk  production  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  while  it  is  probably  not 
as  old  as  the  six-colored  rugs  whose  designs 
include  the  most  varied.  The  yellow  adds 
decidedly  to  its  interest  as  compared  to  those 
Mamluk  rugs  whose  coloring  is  restricted  to 
the  usual  red,  green,  and  blue.'8 

PUBLISHED 

Valcntincr,  1910,  p.  23,  no.  20;  Bode  and  Kuhnel, 
1958,  fig.  47;  Ellis,  1978,  "Philadelphia,"  p.  32,  fig.  6 

EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  6'7"  v  x  4'8'/2"  h  (201  x  143  cm) 

Warp  Wool.  S4Z,  ivory.  Two  levels  to  double-warped. 

Weft:  Wool,  2S,  3S,  ivory,  dyed  light  orange.  X3 

Pile  Wool,  3s,  4s,  ssz,  sssz,  clipped  to  cover  collars. 
Senna  knotting,  open  at  the  left,  h  \ol/2,  v  \oVz 
(1 10  knots  per  sq.  in.). 

Ends:  Top:  W  of  ssz  blue  wool  kilim.  Bottom:  Vi"  of 
3s  to  6s  blue  wool  kilim. 

Sides:  Two  cables,  each  (S4Z)3S,  one  within  weft  struc- 
ture; the  other  occasionally  so.  Remnants  of  red 
wool  selvage,  which  would  have  secured  outer 
cable. 

Condition:  Ccnerally  very  good.  A  few  small  repairs, 
especially  near  center  Thin  where  large  amounts  of 
red,  which  has  proved  to  be  an  erosive  dye  in  this 
rug.  Back  appears  weathered. 
Quality:  Good.  Feels  harsh.  Rather  stiff 
Pile  colors:  Wine  red,  light  golden  yellow,  light  green- 
blue-green,  light  blue  (abrashed  medium  blue).  The 
blue  is  highly  variable  due  to  uneven  dyeing,  with  a 
pronounced  abrash  across  the  center  of  the  rug. 
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Mamluk  Rug 

Cairo,  Egypt 

First  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
The  John  D.  Mcllhenny  Collection 
43-40-63 


This  is  an  unusually  handsome  and  well- 
preserved  example  of  the  later  Mamluk  rugs, 
presumably  made  in  great  numbers  for  export, 
in  which  the  palette  was  limited  to  three  col- 
ors, not  necessarily  well  dyed,  and  the  choice 
of  design  elements  was  also  much  restricted. 
As  in  most  of  the  small  Mamluk  rugs,  the 
field  is  divided  into  three  parts,  there  being  a 
broad  cross-panel  at  each  end.  All  elements 
are  elongated.  Characteristically,  the  design  is 
made  up  of  varied  stock  elements  fitted  to- 
gether, mosaic-fashion,  to  produce  a  logical 
effect. 

Analyzing  the  major  panel,  its  principal 
feature  is  a  large  octagram  star  with  notched 
edges.  Its  ornamentation,  starting  from  the 
center,  includes  a  small  green  octagon  whose 
decor  is  a  budded  vine  with  one  fleur-de-lis 
this  vine  encircles  a  rosette.  This  octagon  lies 
on  a  red  octofoil  which  has  a  blue  umbrella 
leaf  plant  on  each  lobe.  The  octofoil  is  placed 
within  concentric  green  octagons,  the  outer 
bearing  a  band  of  lancet  leaves  in  red.  Beyond 
this  a  red  octagram  with  blue  leaf  forms  is 
provided  with  the  notched  outer  band  in 
green  which  completes  the  centerpiece.  The 
umbrella  leaves  which  appear  on  this  outer 
band  are  red.  About  the  centerpiece  lies  a  ring 
of  sixteen  red  octagons,  not  well  defined. 
Each  shows  a  blue  vine  with  buds,  like  a 
necklace  about  a  central  rosette.  Irregular 
green  areas  with  a  red  diaper  lie  between  these 
octagons.  The  corners  or  spandrels  of  the 
central  rectangle  are  green  with  a  diaper  of 
red  quatrefoils  that  resembles  tilework.  In  the 
center  of  each  spandrel  is  a  small  red  square. 
A  narrow  band  of  blue  umbrella  leaf  vine  on 
red  runs  down  each  of  the  two  sides  of  this 
major  panel. 

Each  cross-panel  is  divided  vertically  into 
five  compartments,  all  with  basically  red 
grounds.  The  central  compartment  offers  a 
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1  See  no.  24.  n.  1  See  also 
Cammann,  195  > 

:  R16.2. 5  (formerly  R7.11); 
R16.1.5  (formerly  R7.17) 
(Kiihnel  and  Bellinger, 
1957,  pis.  VIII,  XI). 

'  Museum  fur  Islamische 
Kunst,  82,704  (West 
Berlin,  1971.  pi-  n). 

4  Sotheby.  1976.  PP  7°> 
71,  no.  37- 

5  121:29  (Dimand,  1935, 
pi  ux);  and  fig.  38a. 

6  Staatliches  Museum  fur 
Volkerkunde,  32-52-13 
(Hamburg,  1950,  fig-  2). 

"  Fig  39b  and  the  Textile 
Museum.  R16.2.4  and 
r  16. 1.1  (Kiihnel  and 
Bellinger.  1957.  P's- 
rx.  v). 

s  Cited  in  n  5  above. 


sixteen-pointed  blue  star,  which  has  an  oval 
red  center  and  tiny  red  fleurs-de-lis.  The  two 
outer  sections  display  a  linear  octofoil  formed 
by  radial  trident  figures  in  green.  The  inter- 
mediate compartments  contain  a  green  date 
palm  between  two  cypress  trees  checkered  in 
red  and  green.  Each  cypress  is  flanked  by  runs 
of  blue  umbrella  leaf  vine.  The  trees  in  the 
upper  panel  have  the  same  orientation  as 
those  in  the  lower  panel.  As  is  usual  in  a 
Mamluk  rug  the  border  decor  is  an  alterna- 
tion of  octofoils  with  foil-ended  cartouches,  in 
this  case  on  pale  blue.  The  octofoils  are  red, 
with  a  group  of  four  tiny  blue  arabesque 
shapes  along  a  green  linear  frame.  The  car- 
touches are  green,  covered  with  umbrella  leaf 
trails  in  red.  In  the  center  of  each  cartouche  is 
a  red  roundel  with  a  central  blue  rosette.  In- 
terstitial decoration  between  the  major  figures 
is  red.  There  are  two  pairs  of  guard  stripes, 
each  pair  with  a  differing  umbrella  leaf  vine. 
Those  next  to  the  principal  border  stripe  are 
blue;  the  outer,  green.  Both  vines  are  red. 

The  blue  and  the  green  in  this  rug  were 
both  dyed  very  unevenly,  so  that  the  abrashes 
are  quite  noticeable,  especially  one  of  a  much 
darker  green  below  the  center  of  the  rug.  In 


the  red  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  rug  there  are 
several  irregular  rows  of  knots  in  the  light 
orange  color  of  the  weft.  These  probably  rep- 
resent the  intrusion  of  yarn  from  a  badly  fixed 
red  dye  lot.  However,  these  knots  have  the 
same  character  of  spinning  as  the  red  pile 
around  them.  There  is  a  yellow  cast  across  the 
lower  cross-panel  from  the  combination  of 
unevenl)  fixed  dyes  and  wear. 

Elongation  of  the  pattern  occurs  in  a 
number  of  Mamluk  rugs  and  in  other  types  as 
well,  including  Ottoman  and  northwest  Per- 
sian medallion  carpets  and  occasional  Kubas. 
Usually  this  elongation  may  be  taken  as  a  sign 
of  lateness  of  manufacture,  there  being  a 
greater  degree  of  departure  from  the  original 
cartoon  through  recopying  over  time.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  considered  that  in  a  piece 
lying  upon  a  floor,  as  a  rug  is  of  course  in- 
tended to  do,  this  distention  tends  to  correct 
for  visual  perspective,  and  thus  might  have 
seemed  desirable  to  those  who  controlled  the 
weaving. 

Star  centerpieces  with  notched  or  lobed 
edges  are  a  standard  motif  seen  in  many 
Mamluk  rugs.  They  show  a  decided  resem- 
blance to  the  cloud  collar  found  in  Far  East- 


Fig.  3Q£J    Cloud  collar, 
China,  eighteenth- 
nineteenth  century. 
Deutsches  'lextilmuseum, 
Krefeld,  wv  no.  12972. 
A  very  late  form  of  a 
Mongol  costume  element 

ern  art  (fig.  39a). 1  The  lobed  edging  persists 
today  in  the  collars  of  Tibetan  dance  cos- 
tumes, and  Chinese  wedding  garments  in 
the  recent  past  have  included  collars  with 
concentric  layers  of  material,  such  as  the 
concentric  forms  of  the  centerpiece  of  this 
sixteenth-century  carpet  suggest.  To  compare 
nineteenth-century  Chinese  costumes  with 
sixteenth-century  Egyptian  carpets  may 
be  unprofitable,  yet  the  lines  of  descent 
in  both  cases  may  go  back  to  thirteenth-  or 
fourteenth-century  central  Asian  design  theo- 
ries, although  this  is  quite  beyond  our  ability 
to  verify. 

Two  rugs  in  the  Textile  Museum  in 
Washington,  D.C.,2  show  a  combination  of 
extended  star  with  a  ring  of  sixteen  octagons 
similar  to  that  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art's  rug.  Both  have  the  same  tilework  pattern 
in  their  spandrels. 

A  third  Textile  Museum  piece  (fig.  39b), 
whose  tilework-patterned  spandrels  display 
small  red  roundels  where  those  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum's  rug  show  squares,  is  pro- 
vided with  the  same  cross-panel  arrangement 
of  star,  trees,  and  conjoined  trident  forms 
seen  here.  In  this  Textile  Museum  piece  too 
there  is  the  same  orientation  of  the  trees  at 
both  ends.  The  panels  of  a  rug  in  West 
Berlin'  differ  only  by  being  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  umbrella  leaf  sprays.  For  further  vari- 
ations, there  are  similar  cross-panel  layouts  in 
a  rug  formerly  in  the  Sundt  Collection,  Flor- 
ence;4 in  two  rugs  in  the  St.  Louis  Art  Mu- 
seum;5 and  in  a  rug  in  the  Ethnographic 
Museum,  Munich.6  Many  comparisons  exist 
for  the  cartouche  and  octofoil  border.  Its  most 
distinctive  feature,  the  little  roundels  within 
the  cartouches,  may  be  seen  as  well  in  Mam- 
luk rugs  in  Washington,  D.C.,7  and  St. 
Louis. 

Considering  the  number  of  Mamluk  rugs 
that  have  come  to  light  in  southern  Europe 
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Fig.  39b  Mamluk  rug, 
Cairo,  Egypt,  fifteenth- 
sixteenth  century.  The 
Textile  Museum,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  r  16. 1.4.  A 
Mamluk  rug  comparable 
to  the  Museum's 


and  that  they  were  fashionable  enough  in 
their  day  to  whet  the  desires  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  in  far  England,9  it  is  remarkable  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  find  these  carpets  among  rugs 
illustrated  in  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century 
paintings. 10  Lists  of  citations  to  such  rugs  turn 
out  to  refer  to  Para-Mamluk  Turkish  rugs  (see 
no.  1),  if  not  to  Mamluk  embroideries,  The 
most  apparent  examples,  in  Alessandro 
Moretto's  frescoes  at  Brescia,11  look  less  like 
Cairene  rugs  than  Italian-made  copies,  and 
the  same  can  be  said  for  the  carpets  in  Tin- 
toretto's paintings  of  the  doges  in  the  Sala  del 
Senato  of  the  Ducal  Palace  in  Venice. 12  One 
of  the  best  representations  of  a  Mamluk  rug  is 
in  a  later  English  portrait  of  a  member  of  the 
Duff  family.^ 

PUBLISHED 

Elkins,  1944,  repro.  p.  25 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  6 '6"  v  x  4' 5"  h  ( 198  x  13s  em) 
Warp.  Wool,  S4Z,  ivory  (ends  look  grayed).  Two  levels. 
Weft:  Wool,  3s.  2S,  ivory,  dyed  light  orange,  X3 
Pile  Wool.  3S,  ssz,  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Senna 

knotting,  open  at  the  left,  h  11,  v  9,  8V2  (approx.  95 

to  100  knots  per  sq.  in.). 
Ends:  Cut 

Sides:  Two  cables,  each  (S4Z)3S,  one  within  the  weft 
structure.  Traces  of  3S  wine  red  wool  selvage.  Cov- 
ered by  modern  overcasting. 

Condition:  Several  small  areas  rewoven.  Thin,  espe- 
cially in  lower  cross-panel.  Otherwise  very  good. 
Back  appears  weathered. 

Quality:  Good.  Feels  harsh  Flexible. 

Pile  colors:  Wine  red  (abrashed  light  orange),  light 
yellow-green  (abrashed),  pale  blue  (abrashed) 

PROVENANCE 

Aynard  Collection.  Paris;  purchased  by  John  D 
McIIhenny  from  A.  &  M  Indjoudjian.  Frercs.  New 
York,  January  29.  1916 


"  st  t-  Beattie,  1964;  King 
and  Sylvester,  19831 
p.  18. 

10  Mills.  1981,  "Mediterra 
nean,"  offers  the  latest 
compilation  oi  painting! 
TYia  Last  Suppei  \>\  Am 
brosms  Prancken  the 
r.Ulc r  (Flemish,  1  vi  i 
lfnH)  in  the  Koninklijk 
Museum  vooi  Schone 
Kuntten,  Antwcrptno 

1  j6),  shows  ,1  run  Willi 

elongated  pattern  Imhuih« 
on  .1  wall. 

11  Palazzo  Salvadego  (Erd< 
monn,  !<)'•:,  Europa,  fin 
j;  King  .mil  Sylvester, 
10K3,  back  endpaper) 

11  Palazzo  Dm  .ilt-  (Terisio 
Pignatti,  The  Doge»  Palace 
I  New  York,  1965),  |>l  61) 

"  Sixteenth  sevcntecnlli 
century  ( )wncd  l>\  'In 
Duke  of  Fife  (Beattie, 
106.1,  p.  7.  fig.  3) 
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Mamluk  Rug 

Cairo,  Egypt 

First  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 


1  Kiihnel  and  Bellinger. 
1957,  pi.  xxiv;  Erdmann, 
1960,  fig.  131 

3  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, London,  151-1883 
I  rdmann,  1940,  fig,  1 5);  a 
rug  iii  the  Museo  Civico. 
San  Gimignano,  Italy 
I  ibid.,  fig  14).  two  flaps, 
joined,  in  the  Ca'  d'Oro, 
Venice  (Erdmann,  1961. 
fig  27);  and  a  fragment  of 
cover  and  flap  111  the 
Museum  fur  Islaniische 
Kunst.  West  Berlin  (ibid  , 
fig-  5)- 

'  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  61.939  (American 
Art  Association.  1932, 
"April  23,"  no.  34;  King 
and  Sylvester.  1983.  p.  63, 
no.  23);  a  rug  formerly  in 
possession  of  Piero  Barbieri 
in  Cenoa  (Ellis,  1963.  p 
14.  fig  17);  and  Oster- 
reiclnsches  Museum  fin 
angewandtc  Kunst,  Vi- 
enna, T  8346  (F.rdmann, 
1962,  Europa,  fig.  2  [with 
the  green  punted  as  yel- 
low]. King  and  Sylvester, 
1983,  p.  62.  no.  221 
■*  Mus6e  de  I'Oeuvrc  Notre 
Dame,  3^4- 


When  the  design  of  a  rug's  field  is  as  compli- 
cated as  it  is  in  this  rug,  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
its  ground  color.  The  problem  is  intensified 
when  the  piece  is  badly  worn  and  much 
mended.  Perhaps  this  rug  has  no  one  ground 
color.  Its  centerpiece  is  an  octagram  star  with- 
out the  lobed  edging  seen  so  often  in  Mamluk 
rugs  (see  no.  39).  The  core  of  this  star  shows  a 
small  figure  that  has  been  rewoven  without 
understanding,  within  a  red,  linear,  sixteen- 
pointed  star  that  lies  upon  a  blue  octagon. 
This  octagon  in  its  turn  lies  within  concentric 
octagons  that  form  bands  of  ornamentation. 
The  inner  broad  band  is  red,  decorated  with 
blue  umbrella  leaves  on  long  stalks  that  alter- 
nate with  umbrella  leaf  plants.  Beyond  these 
figures  lies  a  double  row  of  lancet  leaves,  also 
in  blue.  The  outer  band,  green,  has  two  rows 
of  red  lancet  leaves.  Beyond  these  bands  the 
points  of  the  star  are  green  triangles  which 
have  red  decor,  primarily  a  red  square. 

The  corners  of  the  principal  square  of  the 
field  are  marked  off  by  lines  which  create  a 
final  octagon  beyond  the  points  of  the  central 
star.  Each  of  these  corner  spandrels  contains  a 
square  which  holds  a  red  octagon  with  blue 
ornament  and  has  tiny  green  corners.  Beside 
this  figure  are  two  smaller  squares  which  have 
a  blue  tilework  pattern  on  red  and  triangular 
areas  of  green  which  have  a  red  tilework  pat- 
tern. The  area  between  each  two  points  of  the 
principal  star  holds  a  much,  much  smaller 
octagram  star  with  blue  points  and  doubled 
outlines  about  a  red  core  of  two  additional 
concentric  stars.  Along  the  two  outer  sides  of 
this  triple  star  lie  pairs  of  red  octagons  which 
include  radial  umbrella  leaf  ornament  in 
green.  Triangular  interstices  between  these 
pairs  of  octagons  and  the  final  octagonal  con- 
tour have  .1  red  tilework  pattern  on  blue;  inter- 
stitial parallelograms  contain  little  red  star 
rosettes. 


Across  the  bottom  of  the  field  lies  a  nar- 
row red  cross-panel  filled  with  a  tight  forest  of 
green  trees,  alternately  date  palms  and  cy- 
presses, with  tiny  trails  of  blue  umbrella  leaf 
vine  between  them.  This  motif  is  not  repeated 
at  the  top  of  the  rug.  however,  where  there  is 
merely  a  very  narrow  red  band  covered  with 
groups  of  three  umbrella  leaves  colored  alter- 
nately green  and  blue.  The  pale  blue  border 
shows  the  standard  alternation  of  red  octofoils 
and  foil-ended  green  cartouches.  The  car- 
touches, however,  are  remarkably  long;  they 
have  banks  of  umbrella  leaves  in  red,  centered 
by  a  small  red  octagon  within  a  blue  square. 
The  octofoils  contain  radial  groups  of  green 
umbrella  leaf  plants  growing  out  from  blue 
stars  which  hold  red  spinning  rosettes.  This 
decoration  is  simplified  in  the  two  red  octo- 
foils which  flank  a  green  one  at  the  central 
point  of  each  side  border.  Double  guard 
stripes  carry  umbrella  leaf  vines  in  red.  Those 
guards  next  to  the  border  stripe  are  blue,  the 
outer  pair  green. 

The  format  of  this  rug  is  remarkably 
stubby,  nearly  as  wide  as  it  is  long.  A  number 
of  other  Mamluk  rugs  have  proportions  simi- 
larly unlike  those  usually  found  among  the 
antique  rugs  of  other  countries,  which  tend  to 
be  quite  narrow  for  their  length.  This  Mam- 
luk tendency  was  carried  over  into  the  Cai- 
rene  Ottoman  rugs,  which  include  small 
examples  that  might  likewise  be  relatively 
square. 1  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  Cai- 
rene  rugs,  whether  Mamluk  or  Ottoman, 
were  made  specifically  for  export  to  southern 
Europe,  where  they  would  find  use  as  table 
covers — some  even  woven  with  flaps  to  hang 
down  at  the  four  sides.2  Occasionally  small 
Mamluk  rugs  were  made  broader  than  long: 
short-warped,  as  is  said,  in  some  cases  even 
having  bands  of  extra  ornament  at  the  sides. ? 
A  rug  in  Strasbourg4  has  many  of  the  same 
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Fig.  40a    Mamluk  rug, 
Cairo,  Egypt,  late  fif- 
teenth century,  Oster- 
reichisches  Museum  fur 
angewandte  Kunst, 
Vienna,  r  8345-  An 
example  of  a  handsome 
cloud  collar  medallion 


features  as  the  Philadelphia  rug.  Its  cross- 
panel  shows  the  same  row  of  alternating  trees, 
but  this  is  interrupted  by  a  central  star  and  a 
ring  of  tridents  at  each  end.  Otherwise,  there 
is  the  same  big  octagram  centerpiece;  the 
eight  groups  of  compartments  around  it;  and 
the  red  roundels  or  octagons  in  the  border 
cartouches.  The  eight  stars  and  their  pairs  of 
octagons  appear  again  in  a  Vienna  rug  (fig. 
40a),  which  has  at  each  end  of  its  field  a  nar- 
row red  band  of  umbrella  leaf  plants  instead 
of  a  cross-panel,  as  well  as  in  a  very  remark- 
able, short-warped  rug  in  Boston,5  whose 
bands  of  additional  ornament  are  at  the  sides. 

Borders  which  alternate  cartouche  forms 
with  roundels,  multifoils,  or  stars  occur  in  the 
carpet  arts  of  Persia,  Turkey,  Syria,  and 
Mughal  India,  but  the  oldest  examples  that 
are  in  hand  are  Mamluk.  Appearing  in  other 
art  forms,  such  as  architecture  and  leather 
bookbindings,  this  scheme  has  been  remark- 
ably prevalent.  Each  country  has  had  its  own 
versions,  all  clearly  derived  from  a  common 
source.  Among  the  Mamluk  rugs  the  octofoil, 
together  with  a  related  cartouche  form,  is 
almost  universal  among  the  later,  three- 
colored  carpets,  having  driven  out  such  alter- 
nate forms  as  the  roundel  and  oblong6  or  the 
rounded  diamond.7 

Mamluk  rug  designs,  which  have  been 
compared  with  mosaic  pavements,  appear 
highly  kaleidoscopic  and  often  confused. 
However,  these  designs  follow  definite  and 
consistent  principles.  The  surface  is  subdi- 
vided along  straight  lines.  In  a  long  carpet 
three  or  five  squares  or  near-squares  are  pro- 
vided, the  central  one  or  three  extending  over 
the  full  field  width,  the  end  two  narrowed  by 
the  introduction  of  longitudinal  side  panels. 
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In  a  small  rug  end  panels  are  marked  off,  or  if 
the  rug  is  to  be  short-warped,  panels  or  bands 
are  established  at  the  sides.  Each  major 
square  is  provided  with  a  centerpiece,  whether 
octagon,  octofoil,  star,  or  truncated  star,  in  a 
suitable  size.  This  medallion  is  subdivided 
into  concentric  areas  which  may  vary  in  form. 
Stock  figures  are  selected,  grouped,  and  fitted 
together  marquetry-fashion  to  fill  symmetri- 
cally the  spaces  between  the  medallion  and 
the  square  that  bounds  it.  Usually  the  cor- 
ners, which  may  be  triangular  spandrels,  re- 
ceive some  special  treatment,  which  again 
may  involve  subdivision  and  fitting.  Cross- 
panels  and  longitudinal  panels  and  bands  may 
likewise  be  parceled  up.  In  rugs  recopied 
rather  than  woven  directly  from  the  cartoons 
there  may  be  slight  apparent  breakdowns  of 
the  layout.  Otherwise,  Mamluk  rug  design  is 
a  demonstration  of  designing  skill  carefully 
contrived  to  focus  attention  subtly  upon  spe- 
cific focal  points. 


EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  7'iiVi"  v  x  -V  h  (243  \  221  cm) 

Warp  Wool,  S4Z,  pale  yellow,  end  dip  now  light  orange 

(originally  orange?).  Two  levels. 
Weft:  Wool.  4S,  SSSZ,  ivory,  dyed  pale  orange  (originally 

orange?),  x? 

Pile.  Wool.  2S.  3s,  4s,  2Z.  ssz.  clipped  a  little  beyond 
collars.  Senna  knotting,  open  at  the  left,  h  9.  v  9 
(81  knots  per  sq.  in  ) 

Ends:  Cut 

Sides,  Cut.  Modern  overcasting. 

Condition:  Generally  rather  poor.  A  large  rewoven  area 
in  upper  right  corner  of  border  Wears  and  repairs 
down  center.  Small  rewoven  areas  all  over.  Outer 
guard  stripe  missing  at  ends.  Rewcaving  along  top  of 
rug.  Wear  streaks  Back  appears  weathered. 

Quality:  Fairly  good.  Feels  harsh. 

Pile  colors:  Wine  red.  yellow  green  (abrashed).  pale  to 
light  blue  (abrashed) 


'  Cited  in  11  }  above 

6  KUhnel  and  Bellinger, 
1057,  P's-  xv,  xvii.  Ktd- 
mann,  1940,  fig.  i 

7  Kilhnel  and  Bellinger, 
1957.  pis.  xii.  \i\ 
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Compartment  Rug 

Damascus,  Syria  (?) 

Early  seventeenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 

55-65-6 


R34.34  3  (formerly  R7.9) 
iKuhnel  and  Bellinger. 
1957.  pi.  XL). 
Osterreichischcs  Museum 
fur  angewandte  Kunst. 
T  10512  (King  and  Sylves- 
ter, 1983.  p.  67,  no.  30). 
Private  collection,  Ham- 
burg (Hamburg,  1950, 
fig-  3) 

Bernheimer,  1959.  fig  V 
1 10:29  (Dimand.  1935. 

pi.  XV). 

R34.34. 1  (formerly  R7  10) 

(Kuhnel  and  Bellinger, 

1957.  pi.  XLIll). 

Viale  and  Viale,  1952,  pi. 

150. 

See  also  Kuhnel  and 
Bellinger,  1957,  pi.  XLV; 
Viale  and  Viale,  1952,  pi. 
147 

Nos.  844,  846,  850,  and 
869  constitute  most  of  one 
carpet,  nos.  845,  848, 
849,  851.  and  898.  the 
major  part  of  the  other. 
F.ach  has  been  over 
hventy-six  feet  in  length 
with  three  medallions  on 
the  center  line. 

:  Now  Vakiflar  Carpet 
Museum,  Istanbul,  A-216 
(Onge.  Ates,  and  Bayram. 
1978,  colorplate  35).  For 
a  rug  with  the  same 
border,  see  Kuhnel  and 
Bellinger,  1957,  pi.  XUI. 

'  Vakiflar  Carpet  Museum, 
a- 172  (Onge,  Ates.,  and 
Bayram,  1978,  colorplate 

:  Museum  fur  lslamische 
Kunst.  86.601  (Spuhler, 
1987.  fig.  73)- 

'  Museum  of  Turkish  and 
Islamic  Art,  no.  504.  This 
is  mostly  a  palmette 
border,  with  a  narrow  side 
strip  of  the  field  showing 
cloud  bands  both  horizon- 
tallv  and  vertically 


The  dull  rose  red  field  of  this  rug  is  divided  by 
double  lines  into  six  squares,  two  rows  of 
three.  Within  each  of  these  square  panels  a 
hexagon  is  inscribed  in  the  same  fashion,  yet 
these  hexagons  are  not  separated  from  each 
other  vertically.  All  of  the  panels  have  the 
same  pattern  but  their  coloring  follows  two 
schemes  in  alternation.  At  the  center  of  each 
panel  lies  a  star  interlace  which  either  is  blue 
or  blue-green.  A  central  cross  within  the  in- 
terlace is  given  the  other  of  these  colors. 
About  the  interlace  there  are  arrayed  radially 
in  alternation  eight  pairs  of  tiny  cypress  trees 
pointing  inward  and  eight  complex  floral 
forms.  Between  the  cypresses  that  compose 
each  pair  are  little  rosettes.  The  coloring  of 
these  cypress  trees  matches  that  of  the  inter- 
lace. The  square's  triangular  spandrels,  which 
form  pairs  that  are  joined  by  one  corner,  have 
a  tight,  mosaiclike  diapering  of  eight-petaled 
rosettes  in  staggered  rows,  with  little  cross  and 
diamond  forms  between  the  rosettes.  The 
coloring  of  the  florets  in  this  diaper  is  opposite 
to  that  of  the  interlace:  blue-green  when  the 
interlace  is  blue;  blue  if  it  is  blue-green. 
Other  colors,  such  as  yellow  and  violet,  are 
used  in  these  various  small  details. 

The  scale  of  the  border  ornaments  is  no- 
ticeably larger  than  that  of  the  field  elements. 
The  border  is  provided  with  an  alternation  of 
small  oblong  cartouches  and  larger  lozenge- 
shaped,  lobed  compartments.  The  cartouches 
are  red,  edged  in  ivory,  with  pairs  of  curving 
yellow  stems  that  end  in  buds  above  and  be- 
low. The  lozenges  are  blue  with  red  edges  and 
contain  a  radial  arrangement  of  eight  buds. 
From  each  pointed  end  of  the  lozenge  sprouts 
a  pair  of  ivory  arabesque  leaves.  The  decora- 
tion of  each  side  is  adjusted,  more  or  less 
gracefully,  to  bring  two  cartouches  together  at 
each  corner,  with  a  flower  on  a  stem  between 
them.  In  the  massive  repair  that  was  needed 


at  all  four  corners,  this  floral  scheme  has  lost 
its  original  character.  The  narrow  guard 
stripes  are  blue  with  a  linear  black-brown  S- 
chain  vine  which  has  red  and  yellow  details. 
A  line  of  ivory  "rat-tooth"  edges  the  field. 

This  rug  has  been  torn  completely  in  half 
across  the  center  and  carefully  rejoined  with 
new  weaving  which  has  now  l«>st  its  color. 
The  brown  outlining  of  most  of  the  forms  is 
much  lighter  in  tone  than  is  usual,  causing 
the  general  effect  to  be  unusually  flat  and 
weak.  Several  of  the  colors  are  not  well  differ- 
entiated, with  it  now  hard  to  distinguish  the 
yellow  from  the  ivory  and  the  violet  from  the 
dark  brown. 

This  is  a  typical  small  Damascus  rug.  At 
least  eight  very  similar  examples  could  be 
cited,  all  with  the  same  border,  differing 
among  themselves  only  in  such  particulars  as 
the  completeness  of  the  upper  pair  of  panels 
in  the  field  and  the  distribution  of  the  com- 
partments of  the  border.  One  is  in  the  Textile 
Museum  in  Washington,  D.C.;1  another  has 
been  obtained  by  the  Museum  of  Decorative 
Art  in  Vienna.2  Others  are,  or  have  been,  in 
the  Hirth  and  Pisa  collections  and  in  a  Swiss 
private  collection.  One  was  shown  in  Ham- 
burg in  1950;^  another  appeared  in  the 
Bernheimer  catalogue  in  1959. 4  A  similar  rug 
in  the  St.  Louis  Art  Museum'  has  lost  one  of 
its  two  rows  of  panels.  A  carpet  in  the  Bardini 
Museum  in  Florence  shows  how  such  a  pat- 
tern might  be  extended  to  four  rows  of  eight 
panels  (fig.  41a).  A  similar  carpet  with  a  dif- 
ferent border  design  is  in  the  Textile  Mu- 
seum,6 with  four  rows  of  seven-plus  panels. 
Piero  Barbieri  in  Genoa  once  had  a  small  rug 
like  the  Philadelphia  Museum's  rug,  but  one 
of  its  five  panels  was  on  center,  breaking  up 
the  regularity  of  the  pattern." 

Many  Damascus  rugs  exhibit  octagons  in 
place  of  the  hexagons  in  their  square  panels 


(fig.  41b),  and  this  may  be  the  older  form  of 
the  design,  borrowed  directly  from  the  Para- 
Mamluk  rugs  of  Anatolia  (see  no.  1).  Such 
rugs  usually  have  three  or  more  rows  of  pan- 
els, up  to  the  five  rows  of  eight-plus  octagons 
seen  in  another  from  Barbieri's  former  stock 
of  carpets.  These  compartment  designs  appar- 
ently were  chosen  for  export  to  Europe,  but 
other  rugs  coming  to  light  suggest  an  astonish- 
ing variety  of  patterns  with  which  the  West 
did  not  become  familiar.  Two  large  carpets 
which  survive  in  fragmentary  condition  in  the 
Museum  of  Turkish  and  Islamic  Art  in  Istan- 
bul,0 obtained  in  Elazig,  show  a  repeat  of 
similar  oval  medallions  in  two  colorings 
against  a  ground  of  arabesques  and  a  border  of 
octofoils  and  large  cartouches.  An  intact,  but 
much  smaller  rug  from  the  Great  Mosque  of 
Divrigi10  offers  as  its  field  design  a  tight  repeat 
pattern  of  bands  of  palmettes,  rosettes,  and  S- 
shaped  cloud  bands  like  a  border  pattern  reit- 
erated. A  second  rug  from  the  same  Divrigi 
mosque  shows  blue  lozenges  within  a  lattice 
pattern  on  a  red  ground."  Both  Elazig  and 
Divrigi  are  in  east-central  Anatolia,  northward 
from  Syria.  Another  rug  with  a  wild  design  of 
cloud  bands  and  arabesques  was  found  by 
Wilhelm  von  Bode  and  is  now  in  West 
Berlin. 12  A  third  arrangement  of  cloud  bands 
is  shown  by  a  long  fragment  in  Istanbul. n 
Additional  designs,  usually  now  as  fragments, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Keir  Collection'4  or 
have  been  in  the  London  market.  One  of  the 
latter  is  a  run  of  cartouche  border  remarkably 
large  in  scale.  These  rugs,  regardless  of  their 
patterns,  agree  in  technique  and  in  coloring 
with  the  rugs  that  have  rows  of  hexagonal  or 
octagonal  panels. 

The  few  representations  of  Damascus  rugs 
in  paintings  bridge  several  centuries,  yet  re- 
flect the  same  standard  field  and  border  de- 
signs. Marco  d'Angeli  painted  a  rug  of  this 
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Fig  41a  Compartment 
rug,  Damascus,  Syria  (?), 
early  seventeenth  century, 
Museo  Bardini,  Florence, 
no.  818.  An  unusually 
large  example  of  this 
pattern 


Spuhlcr,  1978.  pp.  76. 
77,  nos.  38,  39 
Accadcmia  cli  Belle  Arti, 
no.  1041  (Erdmann, 
1940.  fig.  23). 
91.26.11  (Peter  Sutton  et 
al..  Masters  of  Seven- 
teenth-Century Dutch 
Genre  Painting  | Philadel- 
phia, 1984],  pi.  66). 
A  Young  Woman  at  Her 
Toilette,  Museo  del 
Settecento  Vcneziano, 
Venice  (Erdmann,  1940, 
p  69  n.  29).  For  a  list  of 
additional  paintings  with 
Damascus  rugs,  see  Mills, 
1981,  "Mediterranean." 
p.  55.  Many  of  these 
present  problems  and 
could  represent  English 
copies.  See  Strong.  1969. 
pis.  327-34. 

s  Beattie.  1964.  PP  6,  8, 

12.  13. 
9  See  Ettinghausen  et  al  , 

1974,  pp.  32-35. 

Dimand  and  Mailey. 

1973.  P  198.  fig.  183; 

Erdmann,  i960,  figs.  133. 

137,  138,  pi.  VII, 
0  For  a  recent  view  of  these 

rugs,  see  Spuhler,  1986, 

pp.  261-69. 


sort  in  his  Circumcision  of  Christ,  now  in  the 
Academy  in  Venice,  in  the  late  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.1'' In  the  seventeenth  century,  Gabriel 
Metsu  portrayed  one  in  the  Music  Parry,  now 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York. 16  Kurt  Erdmann  cites  a  Damascus  rug 
found  in  an  eighteenth-century  painting  by 
Pietro  Longhi.  '" 

Damascus  is  an  old  name  in  the  rug  trade, 
applied  at  various  times  to  a  wide  variety  of 
carpets,  including  Ushaks,  Ottoman  types, 
and  Cairene  rugs.  The  city  was  certainly 
mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  old  inventories 
and  other  records  as  a  source  of  carpets.  How- 
ever, this  category  was  rejected  not  long  ago 
by  scholars  who  pointed  out  the  lack  of  an 
established  carpet  industry  in  Damascus  in 
the  known  past.  This  is  also  true  of  Cairo, 
Istanbul,  Isfahan,  and  Lahore,  where  any 
carpet-making  revivals  have  been  rootless, 
special-purpose  undertakings.  Yet  May  Beattie 
has  pointed  out  that  the  1 520  records  of  the 
Signoria  in  Venice  state  that  Cairene  and 
Damascus  rugs  were  to  be  procured  to  fill  an 
order  from  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  England,'8 
which  disposes  of  the  theory  that  these  were 
two  interchangeable  terms  for  the  same  type 
of  carpet. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  compart- 
ment rugs  were  made  somewhere  in  Anatolia, 
where,  however,  they  lack  posterity.  This  of 
course  is  possible.  Nevertheless,  they  differ  in 
their  coloring  from  known  Anatolian  rugs  and 
in  their  Senna  knotting  from  all  Turkish  rugs 
but  those  made  on  the  court  looms'9  and  the 
Para-Mamluk  rugs.  From  the  Cairene  rugs 
they  differ  in  coloring  and  in  the  spin  and  ply 
directions  of  their  materials.  Their  designs  are 
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Fig  41b  Compartment 
rug,  Damascus,  Syria  (?), 
The  Henry  Francis  du 
Pont  Winterthur  Mu- 
seum, W'mterlhur, 
Delaware,  64.801  A.  A 
different  formulation  of 
the  compartment  field 
pattern 


closer  to  those  of  the  Para-Mamluk  rugs  than 
to  any  other,  although  some  of  their  elements 
appear  also  in  Cairene  rugs.  These  compart- 
ment rugs  seem  to  suggest  the  existence  of  a 
daughter  industry  founded  on  the  Konya  re- 
gion's Para-Mamluk  rug  production,  estab- 
lished in  a  distinct,  new  area.  In  my  view  that 
area  should  continue  to  be  identified  as  Da- 
mascus, the  former  second  Mamluk  capital,  if 
only  for  convenience,  until  such  time  as  the 
industry  can  be  located  firmly  elsewhere.20 

PUBLISHED 

Valentiner,  1910,  p   13.  no  10 

EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  5'  1 1"  v  (without  kihms)  x  4 '6"  h  (180  (without 
kilims]  x  1 37  cm) 

Warp:  Stiff  wool  or  goat  hair,  zzs.  Ivory.  Double- 
warped. 

Weft:  Wool  or  goat  hair,  z,  ivory,  dyed  light  red,  X2, 

occasionally  X3 
Pile:  Wool  or  goat  hair.  2Z,  Vl6"  long.  Senna  knotting. 

open  at  the  left,  h  11,  nV4,  v  6V&,  6  (approx  70 

knots  per  sq.  in  ). 
Ends:  Rebuilt 
Sides:  Cut  and  rebuilt 

Condition:  Much  reweaving  of  ends,  corners,  and  sides. 

Torn  across  center  and  rejoined  with  new  weaving. 

A  number  of  tears  and  holes  rewoven.  All  new  pile 

faded.  Back  appears  weathered. 
Quality.  Ordinary.  Stout. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown  (abrashed  dark  brown, 
brown),  dull  rose  red,  pale  yellow,  medium  green- 
blue-green,  medium  blue,  dark  violet 


Caucasian 
Carpets 


The  relatively  geometric  and  sharply  pat- 
terned, boldly  colored  carpets  of  the  Caucasus 
fall  naturally  into  two  major  classifications. 
The  first  consists  of  sturdy  rugs,  usually  long 
and  somewhat  narrow,  which  include  the 
older  known  examples  from  this  area.  Many 
of  them  have  been  found  in  Anatolian 
mosques,  where  a  number  still  exist.  Rather 
coarse  and  resistant  to  wear,  these  carpets  can 
readily  be  accepted  as  commercial  products  of 
their  time,  made  under  a  certain  degree  of 
professional  oversight.  From  the  writings  of 
Father  Tadeusz  Krusmski,  a  Polish  missionary 
who  was  active  in  Persia  from  1704  to  1729,  it 
has  been  learned  that  Abbas  the  Great  (Shah 
from  1587  to  1628)  caused  many  factories  of 
all  sorts  to  be  established  in  the  Caucasian 
provinces  of  Shirvan  and  Karabagh  (together 
with  sundry  provinces  now  in  Iran,  including 
Kirman). 1  A  variety  of  textiles  were  made  in 
these  establishments  under  strict  supervision, 
each  place  in  its  own  fashion,  including  car- 
pets for  the  Persian  court.  It  is  reasonable  that 
the  Caucasian  carpets,  less  sophisticated  than 
those  from  several  of  the  more  properly  Per- 
sian centers,  would  still  have  been  suitable  for 
utility  purposes  in  many  secondary  rooms  of 
the  palaces  and  of  the  homes  of  the  nobilit) 
and  the  well-to-do.  In  any  case  these  carpets 
may  be  taken  as  representing  a  significant 
product  of  the  period  when  Caucasia  was 
under  Persian  domination. 

The  Caucasian  rugs  of  the  second  major 
class,  usually  much  smaller  and  more  flexible 
than  those  of  the  previous  class,  often  with 
cotton  weft,  represent  the  normal  indigenous 
production  of  the  local  peoples  for  their  own 
use.  Their  patterns,  often  likened  to  mosaics 
or  to  jewel  settings,  may  hark  back  to  far  older 
native  or  central  Asian,  perhaps  pristine  Turk- 
ish, models  (true  also  of  the  "sunburst"  pat- 
tern, for  one,  among  the  older  commercial 
pieces).  Usually  these  designs  offer  partial 


paraphrases  of  elements  copied  from  various 
sorts  of  Persian  rugs  or  the  "commercial  ear- 
pets'"  of  the  Caucasus,  if  not  from  Anatolian 
prototypes.  Formerly  know  'ii  as  Daghestan, 
Baku,  Chichi,  Shirvan,  Karabagh,  or  K;i/,ik 
rugs  depending  upon  local  characteristic  s  and 
variances,  in  recent  years  a  new  terminology 
has  been  advanced  by  several  European  writ- 
ers, seemingly  to  provide  a  peg  from  which 
to  hang  each  conceivable  sub-pattern  or 
nuance.  Thus  we  now  find  the  terms  Akstafa, 
Fachralo,  Marasali,  Karachoph,  Lori  Pom- 
bak,  Perepedil,  and  the  like  superimposed 
upon  the  old  designations.  A  number  ot  these 
village  and  nomadic  rugs,  dating  from  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  belong  to 
the  Museum.  Several  have  been  used  in  the 
past  in  furnished  room  displays  or  in  the 
house  museums  in  Fairmount  Park.  Such 
rugs  were  woven  since  the  Caucasus  came 
under  Russian  control  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  similar  rugs  were  made  in  the  Caucasus 
long,  long  before  that  time,  although  exam- 
ples earlier  than  the  nineteenth  century  have 
not  survived,  to  our  best  knowledge. 

It  is  not,  however,  this  village  and  rural 
production  but  rather  the  sturdier  antique 
Caucasian  carpets  which  are  dealt  with  in  this 
catalogue.  The  Museum  possesses  a  good 
sampling  of  these  commercial  Caucasian  car- 
pets, which  may  be  dated  from  the  seven- 
teenth until  the  mid-nineteenth  centurj 
They  seem  logical  inheritors  of  the  traditions 
from  Abbas's  manufactories,  their  designs 
based  upon  themes  taken  from  earlier  Persian 
carpet  classes  and  their  construction  offering 
evidences  of  the  influence  of  Persian  master 
weavers  imported  from  the  source  of  the 
sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  vase  car- 
pets, which  is  currently  assumed  to  have  been 
Kirman.  Likewise,  because  elements  from 
their  patterns  and  color  schemes  survive  in 


recent  Shirvan.  Ka/ak.  and  Karabagh  pun  s,  1  Tadeui  Mnrtlcowski, 

it  may  be  logical  to  believe  these  earliei  *  ai  "Notcton  Persian  Rugsol 

pets  to  be  the  products  ot"  these'  districts,  ...ther  |J«  So^lled  Polish 

.1        rv  l       j    «               1  ■  1  1  l>(    Am "wwiicu,  vol.  4 

than  ot  Nuba,  a  designation  which  lias  custom-     n,,ri, ,,,,      s  . 
arily  been  given  to  them  in  the  carpet  trade. 

I      ot  the  Museum's  dragon  rugs  (nos 
42,  43),  representing  majoi  types  <>l  this  most 
prevalent  class  among  the  early  Caucasian 
commercial  output,  constitute  the  most  strik- 
ing and  handsome  pair  that  (.111  he  nov*  ex 
hibited  by  am  museum.  M. irked  In  the 
figures  of  conventionalized  dragons  and  other 
Chinese  beasts  and  birds  111  11  network  ol  jag- 
ged hands  and  leaves,  the  dragon  rugs  are 
the  most  admired  and  sought  altei  among  the 
antique  carpets  of  the  C  !au<  .isiis.  Then  earliei 
and  more  complex  version  is  reflec  ted  in  a 
Kurdish,  Persian  copy  from  the  Williams 
Collection  (no.  53).  A  smaller  rug  in  the 
Mcllhenny  Collection  (no.  44)  is  a  member 
of  an  infrequently  encountered  group  in 
which  the  dragon  figures  have  retired  111  favoi 
of  blossoming  houghs. 

I  he  usual  layout  of  a  dragon  rug  is  a  drop 
repeat,  intended  to  be  seen  from  one  end 

especially,  and  hence  directional  in  nature. 
There  are  a  number  of  alternate  patterns  for 
carpets  similarly  constructed,  most  of  which 
are  endless  repeats  of  the  same  group  of  mo- 
tifs, but  these  designs  are  not  necessarily  di- 
rectional. One  of  these  alternates  is  marked  by 
the  salient  forms  of  cypress  trees,  both  end 
and  inverted,  and  of  plaque-medallions,  from 
each  of  which  spring  four  curving,  serrated 
leaves,  usually  on  a  field  of  red.  The  Muse- 
um's incomplete  example  of  this  type  mo  45) 
is  part  of  the  Mcllhenny  Collection,  as  is  a 
rather  small  fragment  of  carpet  with  an  all- 
over,  endless  repeat  pattern  (no.  46),  perhaps 
borrowed  from  some  silk  brocade  or  velvet, 
that  apparently  represents  one  of  the  final 
designs  adopted  by  these  commercial,  some- 
time royal,  looms. 
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Dragon  Rug 

Shemakha,  Shimon  Province  (?), 
The  Caucasus 

Seven  teen  th-eigh  teenth  century 

Gift  in  memory  of  Philip  M.  Sharpies 
by  members  of  the  Sharpies  famih 
48-83-1 


Upon  a  vivid  field  of  scarlet  lies  a  trellislike 
network  of  serrated  bands  and  leaflike  forms, 
colored  in  a  counterchange  of  medium  blue 
and  yellow.  Whatever  occurs  on  one  side  of 
the  longitudinal  center  line  is  mirrored  on  the 
other  side  in  the  contrasting  color,  the  change 
taking  place  also  along  the  side  axes.  Within 
the  largest  of  the  red  panels  formed  by  the 
trellis  arc  three  pairs  of  black-brown  dragons, 
the  two  upper  pairs  inverted.  Variably  colored 
palmettes,  complex  floral  shapes  based  with 
much  conventionalization  upon  the  Chinese 
lotus  blossom, 1  seen  in  profile,  cover  many 
intersections  of  the  jagged  bands  and  fill  the 
smaller  panels  between  them.  The  ivory  white 
border  is  a  narrow  single  stripe  bearing  two 
S-shaped  forms  in  alternation.  These  S-forms 
show  all  of  the  colors  seen  in  the  field. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  known  dragon  rug 
layouts  in  use  earlier  than  this  are  drop-repeat 
patterns.2  In  the  largest  panels  there  is  first  a 
dragon,  then  directly  above  him  a  lion  with 
flaming  shoulders  and  hips  which  hovers  over 
a  chi-lin,  both  of  them  regardant,  both,  like 
the  dragon,  mythological  Chinese  beasts. 
Upon  a  jagged  leaf  by  the  dragon's  throat  is  a 
duck,  perhaps  a  mandarin  duck;  by  the  chi- 
lin's  heel,  on  a  narrower  leaf,  is  a  pheasant, 
perhaps  a  golden  pheasant.  Above  the  lion  the 
same  sequence  of  panels  and  forms  recurs: 
first  the  dragon,  then  the  chi-lin  and  lion.  At 
the  very  bottom  of  the  field  there  are  partial 
panels,  which  usually  show  the  lion's  back, 
flames,  and  tail  as  they  would  appear  if  the 
panel  were  complete.  This  arrangement  will 
be  seen,  in  degenerate  terms,  in  the  Persian 
copy  of  a  dragon  rug  in  the  Museum's  collec- 
tion (no.  53). 

The  practice  of  starting  off  the  field  of  a 
dragon  rug  with  the  back,  flames,  and  tail  of  a 


lion  proved  highly  persistent,  examples  being 
found  with  every  variety  of  layout  and  at  every 
stage  of  design  debasement.  This  practice  still 
occurs  when  chi-lin  and  lion  have  otherwise 
vanished  completely,  as  in  this  rug;  when  no 
other  animal  but  the  dragon  appears,  as  in 
another  of  the  Museum's  dragon  rugs  (no. 
43);  and  even  when  the  dragons  themselves 
have  been  eliminated  in  favor  of  leafy  stems 
and  the  lion  backs  provide  the  sole  sign  of 
animal  existence  in  the  carpet.5 

This  dragon  rug  belongs  to  a  small  group, 
presumably  once  much  more  numerous, 
which  share  a  common  draftsmanship  in  the 
depiction  of  the  dragon,  the  very  distorted 
broad  band  above  it,  and  certain  palmette 
forms,  especially  those  at  the  level  of  the  drag- 
ons. The  rugs  of  this  group  also  share  the 
principle  of  color  counterchange  in  the  lat- 
ticed bands,  the  inversion  of  approximately 
half  of  the  design  creating  a  pseudo-balance 
in  the  composition,4  and  in  three  cases  a  bor- 
der rarely  seen  in  other  dragon  rug  tvpes.5 
The  other  rugs  of  the  group  have  muted  or 
weak  color  schemes;  only  this  rug  is  brilliant. 
All  of  the  others  are  fragmentary;  this  is  the 
sole  complete  example.  The  design  of  this 
dragon  rug  begins  quite  normally,  with  the 
backs  of  lions  whose  tails  point  inward  toward 
the  center  line.  These  are  flanked  by  halves  ot 
octagons  or  of  plaques.  In  the  red  panels 
above,  a  pair  of  black-brown  dragons  with 
forked  lilac  horns,  blue  shoulder  flames,  and 
ivorv  hip  flames  appear  as  supporters  beside  a 
rotund,  blazonlike  ivory  palmette.  They  are 
very  recognizable,  plausible  dragons  with 
slim,  conventionalized  bodies  and  slender, 
attenuated  lower  jaws.  The  space  between 
head  and  shoulder  flame  is  reserved  in  or- 
ange, and  the  dragon  holds  in  his  claws  a 


ragged  yellow  leaf.6  A  hard,  elaborate  lotus 
palmette  form,  mainly  ivory  edged  with  black- 
brown,  marks  the  intersection  of  jagged  bands 
on  either  side  of  the  pair  of  dragons — a  posi- 
tion where  a  rosette  would  normally  be  found 
in  dragon  rugs  of  other  classes. 

At  the  center  of  the  field  the  rotund  ivory 
palmette  is  repeated,  with  the  accompanying 
pair  of  dragons  inverted.  As  the  jagged  leaves 
with  pheasant  forms  converge  on  the  sick- 
axes,  they  do  not  meet  at  an  elaborate  pal- 
mette as  in  other  dragon  rugs,  but  swing  apart 
again  with  their  pattern  inverted,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  impression  is  produced  of  a  me- 
dallion in  skeleton  form,  lying  within  the 
lattice  of  bands,  bounded  by  leaf  forms  which 
display  the  figures  of  four  pheasants  and  four 
ducks  (see  detail,  p.  136).  This  effect  en- 
hances the  role  of  the  central  rotund  palmette 
as  the  focus  of  the  entire  design  of  the  carpet. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  layout  reproduces 
the  lower,  but  inverted  mirror-fashion,  stop- 
ping just  before  the  row  of  lion  backs  and 
partial  octagons  or  plaques  that  had  marked 
the  field's  beginning. 

A  slightlv  smaller  carpet  in  the  American 
Museum  in  Britain  at  Claverton  Manor,  near 
Bath,7  offers  the  same  layout  as  this  rug.  '1  he 
upper  end  of  its  field  has  been  carried  a  bit 
beyond  the  proper  finish  of  lion  backs  and 
plaques,  so  that  the  design  terminates  some- 
what awkwardlv.  The  carpet  has  apparently 
been  reconstructed  from  two  large  fragments, 
the  whole  lower  two-fifths  and  a  strip  up  the 
center  being  new  material.  The  dragons  are 
not  as  carefullv  drawn  as  those  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum's  rug.  The  border  has  the 
same  pattern  seen  here,  with  the  addition  ot 
an  outer  guard  stripe. 

Three  rugs  of  the  same  general  type  as  the 


Fry,  1946.  p's  5>  A' 

U;  37- 

Sec  Elli$,  1975.  Cauca- 
sian, p.  >4.  fig.  5- 
For  011c  such  rug  With  .1 
rctl  ground  1 1 5  '<>"  x  6 '7" 
I480  x  200  an]),  sec  fig 
44a  Another  one  is  in  .1 
private  collection  in 
F.urope  l  fig  44l>)' 
A  number  of  dragon  rugs 
of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  show 
similar  color  counter- 
change  Most  of  these 
represent  attempts  at 
creating  balanced  designs 
through  inversions. 

Others,  such  as  one 

formerly  m  the  Frich 
Maria  Remarque  Collec- 
tion .  New  York,  and  two 
small  rugs  in  the  lpar- 
muveszeti  Muzcum  in 
Budapest  (nos.  7S"°  1 
and  7940).  have  been 
planned  to  show  as  many 
bla/011  palrnettes  as  possi- 
ble (Yctkm.  1978.  Cauca- 
sian, vol  2.  pis.  143. 
144). 


'  A  strange  dragon  rug.  with 
an  ivory  field  and  several 

features  like  those  of  this 
rug.  offered  this  border  on 

black-brown  ground 

(i4'7"x7'i"M4SX  i»S 
cmj),  In  possession  of 
Gourko  in  Paris  in  i«j:K 
(Martin  Volkmaim,  A/lC 

Orientleppkhc  [Munich, 
1985],  p.      no  ill 
The  pattern  was  also  seen 
m  a  small,  late  dragon  rug 

once  exhibited  by  Pierre 

David-Weill  (Washington. 

D  C  .  1948,  Textile,  no 
19  text  only))  For  a 
listing  of  othei  rugs  with 
tin  Mime  border  sec 
Yetkin,  197*.  Caucasian. 
vol.  2.  p.  Ss.  border  if' 

6  Compare  the  dragon 
drawings  m  Crube.  1902. 
figs.  7-9. 

colorplatc  p  223  (note  the 

chi-lint  and  flaming  I  s 

in  figs  19.  >oY  The 
drawings  are  not  cited  as 

prototypes  of  but  as  paral- 
lels to  the  creatures  m  this 
tug. 

1  Formerly  property  of 
( iovemot  John  A  Dix  of 
New  York  (American  Art 
Association,  Inc  .  New 
York,  Pine  Furniture  & 
Artistic  Pumithingt 
Property  of  the  Eitafe  "/ 

Gertrude  I  D/l 
|March  26-50.  1919),  no. 
1 241;  Hcaltie.  1966. 
rcpro  p.  2) 
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No.  42.  detail  showing  an 
inferred  central  medallion 
in  "skeleton"  form 


8  No.  745  From  the 
Mosque  of  Suleyman 
Suha$i  (Yetkm,  1978. 

Caucasian,  vol  1,  pi  16 
[inverted]) 
0  No.  882  (ibid.,  vol  1  pi 
ijj). 

10  R36  1  5  (Ellis,  1075. 
Caucasian,  pp.  42,  43, 
pl  6). 


Museum's  piece  have  had  only  two  pairs  of 
dragons,  the  inversion  line  being  near  the 
chins  of  the  upper  pair.  One  of  these  rugs, 
found  in  a  mosque  of  the  Unkapani  district  of 
Istanbul  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  Turkish 
and  Islamic  Art  in  that  city,  has  a  ground  of 
chocolate  brown.  In  the  same  panels  with, 
but  below,  the  upper,  inverted  dragons  are 
some  small  floral  details  which  customarily 
occur  beneath  the  chi-lin  in  those  older  rugs 
which  would  display  the  chi-lin  and  lion 
grouping  in  this  location.  The  top  of  the  field 
finishes  with  inverted  lion  backs  and  plaques, 
but  the  lower  part  of  the  field  has  been  torn 
away  near  the  top  of  the  dragons'  bodies.  The 
border  has  the  same  pattern  as  this  Philadel- 
phia rug  and  the  one  at  Claverton. 

The  design  of  a  larger  rug  in  the  Museum 
of  Turkish  and  Islamic  Art,9  from  the  Mosque 
of  Bayezid  at  Amasya  in  Anatolia,  is  very  like 
that  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art's  rug 
as  far  as  the  leaves  with  pheasants,  at  which 
point  the  dragons  and  their  appropriate  pal- 
mettes  are  repeated,  upside  down.  The  top 
few  inches  of  the  field  are  missing  and  the 
border  differs.  The  lower  portion  of  a  small 
rug  in  the  Textile  Museum.  Washington, 
D.C.,10  has  a  narrow  field,  barely  w  ide 
enough  to  show  a  pair  of  ivory  dragons  above 
lion  backs  (as  also  in  the  rug  from  Amasya). 
The  rug  has  been  torn  across  at  the  eye  level 
of  the  inverted  upper  dragons.  Its  drafting  is 
much  the  same  as  in  the  Amasya  rug.  Traces 
of  a  "wine  cup"  border  persist  at  the  frag- 
ment's sides. 

The  border  pattern  seen  in  this  rug,  the 
dragon  rug  at  Claverton,  and  the  example  m 
Istanbul  from  Unkapani — an  alternation  of 
S-shapcd  forms  with  hooked  projections — will 
be  found  in  several  carpets  with  a  similar 
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source,  coloring,  and  construction,  but  with  a 
pattern  which  includes  large  radiating  forms 
like  sunbursts.  One  of  these  "sunburst"  rugs 
was  in  a  Swedish  collection;"  another  is  in 
the  Textile  Museum;12  two,  very  large  and 
probably  late  in  date,  were  in  the  Ulu  Cami 
at  Divngi  in  Anatolia.  13  The  same  forms 
occur  in  the  cross-panels  of  a  series  of 
nineteenth-century  Gordes  and  Kula  prayer 
rugs'4  (and  many  modern  copies);  conse- 
quently one  may  not  exclude  the  possibility 
that  this  has  been  an  Anatolian  border  pattern 
of  long  standing.  However,  it  seems  more 
likely  for  the  pattern  to  have  been  adopted  in 
Anatolia  from  some  imported  seventeenth- 
century  Caucasian  carpet.  Presumably  the 
design  resulted  from  the  breakdown  of  a  vine 
form  common  in  the  borders  of  early  dragon 
carpets  and  echoed  with  little  change  in  the 
Persian  copy  of  a  dragon  rug  in  the  collection 
(no.  53),  or  some  similar  vine. 

Apportionment  of  the  dragon  and  other 
so-called  Kuba  rugs  between  the  southern 
Caucasian  provinces  of  Shirvan  and  its  princi- 
pal town,  Shemakha,  or  Karabagh  and  its 
principal  town,  Shusha,  presents  serious  diffi- 
culties. The  tradition  of  the  "sunburst"'5  rugs 
carries  directly  into  the  recent  "sunburst"  or 
"eagle  Kazaks"  of  Karabagh,'6  in  much  the 
same  stylization  and  coloring.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  careful  drafting  of  dragons  and 
other  animal  forms  in  the  older  dragon  rugs 
with  drop-repeat  layouts  may  point  to  Shir- 
van, in  view  of  quality  comparisons  among 
the  semi-antique  rugs  from  these  districts. 
Thus  if  the  border  of  this  rug  suggests  Kara- 
bagh, the  draftsmanship  suggests  Shirvan,  as 
does  the  softer  coloring  of  its  incomplete 
brother  examples.  It  is  too  early  for  a  firm 
dec  ision. 


Dating  of  Caucasian  dragon  rugs  likewise 
presents  problems.  Assuming  that  their  pro- 
duction began  earl)  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  that  none  of  the  origin. il  weavings 
have  yet  come  to  light,  those  carpets  which 
have  the  most  logical  designs  and  the  best 
drawing  of  motifs  are  ascribed  to  the  latter 
part  of  that  century.  The  excellence  ol  the 
drafting  of  the  dragon  and  bird  forms  in  this 
rug  compares  very  well  with  such  elements  in 
the  "lion  and  chi-lin"  scries,'"  which  should 
be  products  of  the  later  seventeenth  centnn 
This  comparison  is  reinforced  by  the  logical 
way  in  which  the  band-lattice  system  has  been 
adapted  here  to  produce  a  balanced  layout, 
and  by  the  single-stripe  border,  a  surviving 
rug  design  feature  derived  from  Kirman  vase 
carpet  models.  Several  of  the  lotus  palmettes 
in  this  rug,  nevertheless,  have  been  simpli- 
fied, isolated,  and  misunderstood  in  various 
ways.  This  may  have  happened  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  but  might  seem  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  early  eighteenth. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  dragon 
rug  is  the  most  spectacular  example  of  its  class 
to  be  seen  in  any  museum  collection,  the 
preeminent  representative  of  a  type  widely 
noted  and  admired  for  its  bold,  stylized  de- 
signs and  striking  colorations. 


TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size.         v  x  8'  h  (526  x  244  cm) 

Warp:  Wool.  /.:s.  ivory  and  mixed  natural  fibers  TNyo 

levels. 

Weft.  Wool,  z:s.  ivory  and  mixed  light  natural  shades 

with  a  few  dark  fibers,  dyed  red.  light  red.  and  light 
yellow  (originally  red?),  X2.  At  intervals  .1  single 
cabled  shoot.  (/.2S)4/„  dyed  light  red  Intervals  (from 
bottom)  .ire  remarkably  wide  43".  18",  H".  41", 
23",  21",  31",  20". 

Pile:  Wool.  2/.  clipped  to  cover  collars  Cordis  knot- 
ting, pulled  to  the  left,  h  0.  v  7.  71/-  ( ii|>|>rox  63  to 
68  knots  per  sq  111  1 

Ends:  (hit  New  kilun  and  fringe 

Sides  Two  cords,  each  l(ZaS),  in  /:s  red  wool  selv.ige. 
Weft  returned  at  edge  of  pile  Selvage  carried  oik 
warp  into  pile  at  left,  two  warps  at  ngbl 

Condition:  Generalh  very  good.  Several  tears  repaired  at 
lower  right,  with  some  loss  in  pattern  Border  re- 
weavings  quite  unobtrusive  Mack  appears  somewhat 
weathered. 

Quality  ( hdinarj  lor  its  class  Stoul 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  blatk-brown.  scarlet,  dull  brownish 
orange,  rather  brigbt  canary  yellow,  greenish  dark 

medium  blue,  medium  blue  (very  much  abrashed), 
Id... 
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43 

Dragon  Rug 

Shusha,  Karabagh  Province  (?),  The  Caucasus 

Eighteenth  century 

The  John  D  Mcllhenny  Collection 

43-40-65 


The  scarlet  field  of  this  dragon  rug  is  divided 
into  panels  by  a  lattice  system  of  dark  blue 
jagged  bands  and  leaflike  forms  in  ivory 
white,  whose  ends  rest  upon  those  bands. 
Within  the  larger  panels  are  yellow  dragons 
which  form  two  pairs.  The  bodies  of  the  lower 
pair  of  dragons  face  each  other  but  the  heads 
are  turned  to  face  outward.  The  reverse  ar- 
rangement prevails  in  the  upper  two.  Partial 
panels  at  the  base  of  the  field  display  the 
backs,  flames,  and  outward-pointing  tails  of 
mythological  Chinese  lions,  as  in  two  other 
dragon  rugs  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art  (nos.  42,  53).  These  lions  and  the  dragons 
arc  the  only  animate  forms  represented  in  this 
carpet. 

A  large  palmette  blossom,  somewhat  he- 
raldic in  its  nature,  covers  the  junction  of  the 
blue  bands.  A  rosette  with  concentric  areas  of 
varying  hues  joins  pairs  of  white  leaves  above 
the  blossom.  Elaborate  floral  palmettes  fill  the 
smaller  panels  of  the  lattice.  Among  the  vines 
and  buds  which  lie  along  the  bands  are  bicol- 
ored  chis,  clenched  fungoid  forms  borrowed 
from  Chinese  art  usually  found  in  this  posi- 
tion in  the  dragon  carpets.  The  ivory  border, 
with  a  handsome  and  characteristic  vine,  lies 
between  yellow  guard  stripes  which  are  well 
provided  with  guard  bands  of  various  widths. 

The  two  upper  dragons  in  the  Philadel- 
phia rug  seem  unduly  crowded  in  their  pan- 
els, and  the  concentric  rosette  between  them 
is  elongated,  which  is  not  usual.  The  only 
elements  inverted  here  are  the  upper  pair  of 
ivory  leaves  at  the  level  of  the  upper  dragons 
and  the  palmette  above  them.  The  edges  of 
similar  palmettes  appear  near  the  lower  cor- 
ners of  the  field  and  the  full  form  occupies 
the  field's  very  center.  Three  of  the  dragons 


show  the  eye  doubled;  an  array  of  spots  on  the 
bodies  of  all  four  perhaps  was  derived  origi- 
nally from  an  indication  of  scales.  The  drag- 
on's raised  fore  and  hind  legs,  merging  with  a 
leaf  form  held  in  the  claws,  are  black-brown 
and  contrast  to  the  yellow  body  rather  than 
blend  into  it  as  in  other  rugs  of  the  class.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  dragon's  head,  distorting 
and  curling  back  his  lower  jaw  and  providing 
him  with  a  tongue,  must  be  adaptations  to  the 
pointed  end  of  the  panel.  In  the  upper  panels 
the  dragon's  head  is  so  cramped  that  it  has 
become  quite  meaningless,  and  no  real  haz- 
ard to  anyone. 

This  rug  is  one  of  a  number  of  eighteenth- 
century  dragon  rugs  that  survive  in  which  the 
basic  pattern  has  been  simplified  and  altered 
from  a  drop  repeat  to  a  stepped  repeat.  In  this 
stepped  repeat  the  basic  unit  is  diamond- 
shaped,  containing  two  large  panels  with 
dragons  which  face  outward  and  two  small 
panels  which  contain  floral  palmettes.  To 
conform  to  this  change,  elements  of  the  band 
system  have  often  been  distorted  to  a  variable 
degree  or  reversed  in  order  to  make  the  units 
of  the  repeat  more  homogeneous.  The  central 
feature  of  the  diamond-shaped  unit  is  the  bold 
palmette  blossom  which  has  been  given  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  a  heraldic  blazon  by 
the  reverse  chevron,  embattled  raguly,  which 
appears  within  its  crisp,  octagonal  center,  as 
well  as  by  its  pair  of  dragon  "supporters." 
Through  the  increase  in  the  number  of  units 
beyond  what  had  been  the  case  in  earlier  car- 
pets, these  "coats  of  arms"  have  been  multi- 
plied and  their  emphasis  as  a  part  of  the 
design  has  been  enhanced.  (This  can  be  seen 
more  clearly  in  examples  which  show  larger 
areas  of  the  pattern  than  does  the  Museum's 


rug. )  At  the  second  lev  el  of  the  stepped  repeat 
the  blazons  lie  on  the  side  axes  and  in  conse- 
quence the  dragons  beside  them  face  in  the 
contrary  direction  to  those  below.  The  third 
level  should  repeat  the  first,  but  in  several 
rugs  of  this  class  there  is  a  tendency  toward  a 
balanced  layout,  with  various  elements  repro- 
duced upside  down,  mirror  fashion,  oriented 
toward  the  top  of  the  design.  The  extreme 
example  of  this  is  seen  in  a  carpet  brought 
from  Ankara  into  the  Vakiflar  Carpet  Mu- 
seum in  Istanbul,1  whose  design  is  as  nearly 
balanced  as  possible,  the  orientation  of  the 
central  pair  of  dragons  being  countered  by 
that  of  the  blazons  beside  them. 

The  dragon  rugs  of  this  group  frequently 
have  a  reciprocal  pattern  either  in  the  main 
border  stripe  or  in  the  guard  stripes,  and  have 
rather  shapeless  dragons  with  severely  de- 
formed heads  and  with  legs  and  clasped  leaves 
which  merge  into  a  continuous  structure  with 
the  creature's  body.  In  such  rugs  blue  grounds 
are  found  more  often  than  red;  one  example 
in  Istanbul  is  bottle  green.2  Complete  exam- 
ples with  blue  grounds  are  in  the  Museum  ot 
Fine  Arts  in  Boston  (fig.  43a)  and  tne  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York,*  and  .1 
red  rug  in  the  Museum  of  Turkish  and  Is- 
lamic Art  in  Istanbul  survives  in  five  frag- 
ments.4 These  rugs  show  a  slightly  more 
complex  format  than  in  the  Philadelphia  rug, 
with  no  inversions  and  with  a  duck  appearing 
upon  the  lagged  band  above  each  dragon's 

Ik. hI 

The  dragon  rugs  most  similar  to  this  rug 
are  in  the  Textile  Museum,  Washington. 
D.C.,5  and  Colonial  Williamsburg,  Virginia' 
(with  red  grounds);  the  Howard  T.  Ilallowell 
III  Collection  (fig.  43b)  and  the  former  Ima 


Fig.  4?a    Dragon  rug, 
Shusha  (?),  the  southern 
Caucasus,  mid-eighteenth 
century,  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  /</mcs 
Fund,  06.2363  A  re- 
markably stately  example 
of  this  type  of  dragon  rug 


1  B-104  (Yclkin,  1078, 
Caucasian,  vol.  1.  pi  20) 
I  Ins  museum  it  installed 

111  tin1  kmsk  mI  tin-  Mosque 

of  Sultan  Alum  1  complex 
1  Museum  ol  I  mkish  and 
Islamic  Art.  no  004 
(Yetkin,  1978,  <  >au<  mien, 
vol.  1,  pi  17).  Prom  the 
Mostpit'  of  All  Pasha  in 
1 . . k .  1 1  1  he      1  half  of  .1 

second  rug  of  llns  group 

with  bottle-green  ground 
has  been  in  the  I  ondon 
market  (Milan,  1982,  p 

82.  pi  18). 

1 22. 100  1 19  (Dimand  and 
Moilcy,  1973,  p.  267,  fig. 
22H  (inverted]) 

*  Even  SO,  the  lower  end  is 

missing  Nos.  192,  219, 
419, 601,  637  (Yetkin, 
197H.  Caueatian,  vol.  i, 
pi.  19). 

s  R36  1  \  (former!)  Ra.71) 
(Ellis,  1975,  Caucatian, 
pp.  48,  49.  pi.  9) 

f)  1963- 198  (Lanier,  197?. 
pp.  106-8.  pis.  J9,  39A). 
The  upper  part  of  another 

of  these  rugs  was  in  .1 

private  collection  in 
Salzburg  A  carpel  of  tins 
class,  generally  similar  t<> 

th.it  cited  111  n   1  above,  is 

in  the  Osterreichisches 
Museum  fur  angewandle 
Kunsl  in  Vienna,  <  )r  }68 
(Sarre  and  Trcnkwald, 
1926-29,  vol  I,  pi.  39). 

In  the  Vienna  rug  the 

dragons  have  become  so 

shapeless  that  they  have 

been  descrilxd  .is  animal 
hides  spread  out  to  dry 

(Hofrichter,  1937,  pp.  6. 
7,  pis.  ll-iv).  A  carpet 
having  an  elaborately 
variant  design  with  re- 
peated dragon  reversals  on 
a  bine  ground  has  been  in 
possession  of  the  Beshil 

Calleries  in  New  York 
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~  Now  in  the  Bayou  Bend 
Collection,  T  he  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Houston. 

8  Cited  in  n.  2  above. 

9  Including  a  Burrell  Col- 
lection rug  (fig.  53b);  the 

I  extile  Museum,  R36. 1. 1 
(formerly  R2  54)  (Ellis, 
1975.  Caucasian,  pp.  32. 
33,  pi  1 )  The  stripe  does 
become  simplified  in  the 
eighteenth-century  rugs. 
Ifl  Cited  in  n  2  above 
11  Jacobv.  1923,  fig  42 

,:  Schurmanii,  1064.  nos.  3, 
S-10.  12,  14.  15,  22.  30, 
37.  53-  57.  58 


Pig  42/}    Dragon  rug, 

Skusha,  Karabagh  Prov- 
ince (?),  The  Caucasus, 
eighteenth  century, 

Howard  !  HallowellUl 
Collection.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  examples 
of  this  large  class  of 
dragon  rugs 


Hogg7  and  Friedlander  Fould  collections 
(with  blue  grounds);  and  the  Museum  of 
Turkish  and  Islamic  Art  (with  the  green 
ground).8  The  Museum's  rug  shows  a  shorter 
run  of  the  field  pattern  than  all  but  one  (the 
Textile  Museum's)  of  the  others  mentioned 
and  the  narrowest  run  of  any.  This  narrow- 
ness does  not  help  the  effect  of  the  pattern, 
which  in  this  class  of  stepped  repeats  particu- 
larly shows  the  overlapping  and  intersection  of 
two  diamond  lattices:  one  light,  one  dark. 

The  principal  border  stripe  of  this  rug,  a 
very  characteristic  vine,  was  used  as  a  single 
stripe  in  several  early  dragon  rugs,  but  in  a 
more  complicated  form.9  It  appears  in  eleven 
other  rugs  of  this  class,  with  the  Hallowell  rug 
and  the  green-ground  rug  in  the  Museum  of 
Turkish  and  Islamic  Art10  having  the  same 
complement  of  guard  stripes  and  bands.  This 
stripe  occurs  also  in  two  of  the  three  other 
rugs  of  dragon  type  in  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum of  Art  (nos.  44,  53);  it  continues  with 
little  change  in  the  late  nineteenth-century 
Karabagh  and  Karaje  runners."  The  guard- 
stripe  pattern  of  this  rug  is  not  unusual  in 
eighteenth-  and  early  nineteenth-century 
Caucasian  carpets. 

In  dating  this  rug  the  simplification  of  the 
field  to  a  stepped-diamond  repeat  of  blazon 
palmette  and  dragons;  the  degeneration  of  the 
dragons  themselves;  the  partial  efforts  toward 
balanced  design;  and  the  complexity  of  the 
border's  main  elements  point  away  from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  eighteenth  instead. 
It  is  the  reciprocal  border  and  guard  stripes  of 
other  carpets  of  the  same  class  that  suggest 
that  this  group  of  dragon  rugs  originated  in 
Karabagh,  a  province  whose  rugs,  including 
Kazaks  and  Talishes,12  were  still  rich  in  recip- 
rocal border  stripes  through  the  nineteenth 
century  and  into  recent  times. 


This  dragon  rug,  due  to  its  good  general 
condition,  is  a  very  effective  exhibition  piece 
with  a  bold,  attractive  color  scheme  now  lost 
in  several  of  the  other  carpets  of  this  type.  It 
makes  an  excellent  foil  for  another  carpet  in 
the  collection  (no.  42),  the  two  together  pro- 
viding a  dragon  rug  display  not  equaled  else- 
where. 

PUBLISHED 

Valentincr,  1910,  p.  7,  no.  4;  Philadelphia,  1919.  p 
20.  no  4  (inverted);  Elkms,  1944,  repro.  p.  23;  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  1948,  Textile,  no.  27  (text  only);  Ellis, 
1978,  "Philadelphia,"  p.  36,  fig  i6;Yetkin,  1978, 
Caucasian,  vol.  2,  p.  26,  pi  142 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  1  5 ' 2 '/2 "  v  x  7 '3"  h  (463  x  220  cm) 

Warp:  Wool,  Z2S,  mixed  natural  shades.  Two  levels. 

Weft:  Wool,  Z2S,  ivory  and  mixed  light  shades,  dyed 
light  red,  X2.  At  intervals  a  single  cabled  shoot, 
(Z2S)4Z  or  (Z2.s)3Z,  dyed  light  red.  Intervals  include 
19",  6V2",  10V2",  14",  9V2",  12",  2V2",  3 '/•»",  5'/2", 
6V2",  6W,  7",  10",  5I/2". 

Pile.  Wool,  2Z,  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Cordes  knot- 
ting, pulled  to  the  left  h  8.  -]Vl,  v  8  (60  to  64  knots 
per  sq.  in.). 

Ends:  Cut 

Sides:  One  cord,  2(Z2S)  or  3(Z2S),  in  Z2S  winder-ply  red 
wool  selvage.  Weft  includes  all  warps  except  where 
it  is  returned  within  this  outer  cord  Selvage  carried 
two  warps  into  pile. 

Condition  Very  good.  Small,  unobtrusive  repairs. 
Small  rewoven  area  in  lower  right  corner.  Very 
ends  rewoven  and  most  of  selvage  is  repair.  Some 
replacement  black-brown  pile  discolored.  A  little 
more  wear  apparent  at  the  top.  Back  appears  some- 
what weathered. 

Quality  Ordinary  for  its  class.  Stout,  sturdy. 

Pile  colors.  Ivory,  black-brown,  scarlet  (somewhat  vari- 
able and  streaky),  very  pale  orange  or  beige,  light 
yellow,  light  medium  blue-green,  dark  blue,  dark 
medium  blue,  bright  medium  blue 
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Dragonless  I  )ragon  Rug 

Shusha,  Karabagh  Province  (?),  The  Caucasus 

Eighteenth  century 

The  John  J)  Mcllhenny  Collection 

41-40-62 


On  this  rug's  field  of  dark  medium  blue  is 
see  n  a  partial  lattice  of  serrated,  shorl  re  d 
bands  upon  which  lie  the  tips  ot  dentated 
ivory  white  leaf  forms  in  pairs,  reversing 
mirror-fashion.  Joining  two  pans  of  these 
leaves,  in  the  lower  center,  is  a  rosette  colored 
in  concentric  hands.  At  the  crossing  of  the  red 

bands  at  the  top  of  die  held  is  the  prominenl 
floral  palmette/blazon  generally  found  in  the 
dragon  rugs.  Within  this  palmette  a  reverse 

chevron,  embattled  raguly  below  buds  and 
leaf  forms,  lies  upon  a  black-brown  octagon 
edged  with  fringed  ivory  petals  The  panels 
that  flank  these  blossoms,  which  normall) 
would  display  dragon  supporters  (see  nos.  42, 
43),  hold  stilt,  straight  rodlike  stems  from 
which  dangles  a  brave  array  of  little  blossoms 
and  leaves.  Two  smallei  compartments  on  die 
center  line  offer  floral  palmette  forms  com 
mon  among  the  dragon  rugs.  The  ivory  bor- 
der presents  the  same  stripe  .is  in  anothei  <>l 
the  Museum's  dragon  rugs  (no.  43).  but  with 
merely  two  guard  stripes  in  red  and  no  guard 
bands.  The  guard  stripes  have  decor  similar  to 
that  of  the  guard  bands  in  the  larger  rug. 

The  design  of  tins  rug  can  best  be  under- 
stood by  comparing  it  witli  a  carpet  which  was 
sold  at  auction  in  Berlin  in  1934  (fig.  44a).1  It 

will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  Philadelphia 

piece's  design  reproduces  the  upper  two-thirds 

of  the  field  of  the  German  carpet,  the-  formal 
here  being  narrowed  within  the  half-blazon 
palmettes  of  the  side  axe  s.  Apparently  both  ot 
these  rugs  belong  to  the  same  general  group  as 
the  other  Museum  dragon  rug  cited  above 
and  the  rest  of  its  class,2  which  very  often 
have  blue  grounds  and  which  have  borders 
that  usually  show  reciprocals  or  else  the  vine 
seen  here.  A  1983  purchase  by  a  European 
private  collection  presents  an  even  greater 


1  Purchased  by  Kommer» 
ilcnral  I  lorsl  from 
hlinrichsen  in  Berlin, 
( Ictobci  1934  Ground  red, 
band  systems  dark  blue  .nut 
■\  1 11  \ .  bordi  1  .<  blot  ^  brown 
and  yellow  fe<  iprocal, 
mi, ikI  stripes  red  •"»!  ivory; 
is'q"x6'7"(.j8ox 
joo  cm). 

-  1  he  Textile  Museum, 
Washington,  l ) ( :  . 
R36. 1  ?  (formerly  nz.yi) 
(Ellis,  lq75,  Caucasian, 
PP  48,  0.  pi  o)i  Colonial 
Williamsburg,  Virginia, 
IQ63-198  (I- iimi,  1975. 
pp.  io6-H.  pis.  V),  39*)i 
Museum  of  Tutlmli  and 

Islami<  Art.  Istanbul,  >"> 
0.04  (Yctkin,  1978,  Gauca- 
sum.  vol.  1,  pi.  17J;  .1  rug 

in  the  Bayou  Bend  ( !ollc< 
lion,  The  Museum  oi  Fin< 
Vrts,  I  louston;  one  owned 
by  Howard  I  llollowcll  III 
(fig  4jb);  Hid  one  former!) 
owned  by  Fricdlandei 
Pould,  wiili  others 
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Fig.  44a  Dragonless 
dragon  rug,  Shusha  (?), 
the  southern  Caucasus, 
eighteenth  century,  pur- 
chased by  Kommerzienrai 
Hurst  from  Hmnchsen, 
Berlin.  October  1934 


"Decoration — The  Chanii 
of  Screens."  International 
Studio,  vol.  93,  no.  387 
1  August  1029),  repro.  p.  46 
l information  supplied  by 
May  H  Beame) 

81.30  (formerly  Ernst 
Herzfeld  Collection);  gift  of 
Dr  Richard  Ertinghausen 

Vetkin,  1978.  Caucasian, 
vol.  1,  pi  6  (inverted) 

One  carpet  is  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Turkish  and 
Islamic  Art,  no.  904 
(Yetkin,  1978.  Caucasian, 
vol.  I,  pi  17)  The  lower 
half  of  a  second  carpet  has 
been  in  the  London  market 
(Milan,  1982,  p.  82.  pi 
18).  The  clear  green  patch 
is  in  a  Keir  Collection  rug 
(Thompson.  1983.  p.  107). 
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area  of  the  pattern  than  the  Berlin  rug,  on  a 
field  of  dark  blue  (fig.  44b).  The  side  axes, 
with  their  blazon  palmettes,  stand  quite  clear 
within  the  field,  which  extends  upward  to 
include  the  whole  of  the  upper  diamond  of 
the  stepped  repeat.  Rather  than  the  four  rods 
plus  ends  in  the  Philadelphia  piece,  this  car- 
pets shows  twelve,  plus  ends. 

Very  few  of  these  rugs  are  known  in  which 
the  flowering  rod  surrogates  for  the  dragon.  A 
carpet  seemingly  quite  similar  to  the  Berlin 
carpet,  having  the  vine  border  between  recip- 
rocal guard  stripes,  was  illustrated  some  years 
ago  as  the  property  of  Baron  Eugene  de 
Rothschild  in  Paris.'  A  little  rug  in  the  Wal- 
ters Art  Gallery,  Baltimore,4  has  lost  the  bot- 
tom of  its  field,  which  may  have  been  started 
in  the  usual  dragon  rug  fashion.  The  top  of 
the  field  shows  inverted  design.  Much  more 
elaborate  is  a  carpet  in  the  Mosque  of  Ali 
Pasha  at  Tokat,  Anatolia,5  whose  layout  is  like 
that  of  the  complex,  early  dragon  rugs  (see 
no.  53) — with  chi-lins  and  lions,  pheasants 
and  ducks — but  with  a  flowering  rod  in  every 
panel  in  which  a  dragon  would  otherwise 
have  writhed.  The  border  again  has  the  vine 
of  one  of  the  Museum's  dragon  rugs  (no.  43), 
with  the  same  guard  stripes.  The  Tokat  rug 
thus  is  a  challenging  amalgam  of  two  leading 


classes  of  dragon  rugs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
flowering  rod  is  found  used  as  decoration  on 
the  dragon's  body  in  a  late  rug  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Aram  Jerrehian  in  Philadelphia,  so 
that  the  "best  of  both  worlds"  of  flowering 
rods  and  dragons  may  be  represented  in  one 
example. 

The  most  puzzling  feature  of  this  dragon- 
less  dragon  rug  remains  its  longitudinal 
imbalance,  for  the  field  has  no  proper  begin- 
ning, and  that  is  decidedly  abnormal  in  a 
classic  dragon  rug.  One  must  assume  that  this 
rug  has  been  copied,  with  reduction  of  pat- 
tern, from  a  larger  rug,  perhaps  a  mutilated 
one,  by  a  weaver  not  subject  to  supervision, 
who  cared  not  a  fig  for  balance.  The  rug's 
modest  dimensions  reinforce  this  conclusion. 
Its  coloring,  simplicity,  and  boldness  of  con- 
trasts have,  however,  rendered  this  a  surpris- 
ingly effective  rug. 

In  dragon  rugs  in  which  red  was  not  used 
as  the  ground  color,  the  usual  alternates  were 
blue,  as  in  this  example,  or  black-brown.  Two 
carpets  and  a  small  fragment  used  to  make  a 
repair  in  another  have  grounds  of  differing 
shades  of  green;6  two  have  grounds  of  ivory. 
Several  dragon  rugs  have  panels  of  various 
colors,  a  practice  likely  to  have  been  adopted 
from  the  Persian  vase  carpets  (see  no.  54). 


Fig  44b  Dragonless 
dragon  rug,  Shusha  (?), 
the  southern  Caucasus, 
eighteenth  century,  pri- 
vate collection,  Europe. 
The  Museum's  rug  dis- 
plays a  fraction  of  this 
scheme 


PUBLISHED 

Elkins.  1944,  repro.  p.  23  (inverted);  Schlosser,  i960, 
ill.  77  (inverted);  Schlosser,  1963,  ill.  77  (inverted); 
Yetkin,  1978,  Caucasian,  vol.  2,  pi.  166 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  12'  v  x  4,9I/V'  h  (366  x  146  cm) 

Warp:  Wool,  Z2S,  mixed  natural  shades  and  some  bar- 
berpoles.  Probably  some  dyed  brown.  Two  levels, 
partly  double-warped. 

Weft.  Wool,  Z2S,  mixed  light  natural  shades  (if  dyed 
red,  now  faded  out),  X2.  At  intervals  a  single  cabled 
shoot,  (Z2S)4Z.  Intervals  include:  5".  ^Vi".  1V2",  4", 
5".  3".  9".  9".  4W*. 

Pile.  Wool,  2Z,  probably  clipped  to  cover  collars 

Gbrdes  knotting,  pulled  to  the  left,  h  8'/2,  v  8  (68 
knots  per  sq.  in.). 

Ends.  Top:  Cut.  Bottom:  A  few  strands  of  Z2S  pink  wool 
kilim 

Sides.  Cut.  New  selvage 

Condition:  Torn  from  end  to  end  and  rcwoven.  Re- 
woven  area  in  lower  right  corner.  Other  rcwoven 
tears  and  holes.  Replacement  pile  discolored  Back 
appears  battered 

Quality:  Ordinary  for  its  class 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  bricky  crimson  (repair 
faded  to  light  scarlet)  (brownish  pink  abrash).  tan 
(originally  orange?),  pale  yellow,  light  yellow  -green, 
dark  medium  blue,  bright  medium  blue,  light 
medium  blue,  light  blue 

PROVENANCE 

Purchased  by  John  D  Mcllhenny  from  E.  Beghian, 
London,  August  8.  1924 
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Cypress-Patterned  Rug 
(Incomplete) 

Shusha  (?),  Karabagh  Province,  The  Caucasus 

Eighteenth  century 

The  John  D.  Mcllhenny  Collection 

4I-40-74 


Along  the  center  line  of  this  rug's  bricky  scar- 
let field  lie  three  ivory  octofoiled  plaques. 
Upon  each  of  these  plaques  four  floral  pal- 
mettes  and  four  smaller  blossoms  radiate  from 
a  blue-green  rosette.  From  each  plaque  sweep 
four  great,  hooking,  lobed  lancet  leaves  in 
dark  medium  blue,  each  ornamented  with  a 
flowering  vine.  These  leaves,  resembling  crab 
or  tarantula  legs,  give  an  animate  aspect  to 
the  plaque.  Between  the  plaques  are  stylized 
cypress  trees  in  blue-green.  As  the  carpet  is 
now  a  large  fragment  with  the  lower  part  of  its 
field  missing,  one  should  mentally  supply  a 
fourth  plaque  to  visualize  the  original  layout 
Whether  the  field  was  begun  on  the  transverse 
axis  of  this  plaque  or  at  its  lower  tip  cannot  be 
determined.  The  latter  seems  more  likely,  as 
in  three  similar  rugs  in  other  places. 1 

On  each  of  the  side  axes  of  the  pattern 
there  are  three  similar  cypress  trees  in  yellow, 
all  of  them  inverted.  Between  these  cypresses 
are  curious,  elongated  hexagons  with  serrated 
contours  and  "handles."  Each  cypress  bears 
floral  decoration  and  is  flanked  by  stiff  stems 
from  which  flowers,  usually  colored  in  coun- 
terchange,  dangle.  The  ivory  border  shows 
strange  geometric  cartouche  forms  with  intro- 
verted projecting  curls;  the  guard  stripes  have 
a  red  and  yellow  reciprocal  diamond  pattern. 

At  least  eight  carpets  in  this  pattern  have 
come  to  light,  all  with  red  fields  except  one, 
at  Colonial  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  which  is 
blue.2  One  of  these  rugs,  in  the  Museum  of 
Turkish  and  Islamic  Art  in  Istanbul,  is  pro- 
vided with  an  inscription  which  includes  the 
date  A. H.  1156,  or  A.D.  1744.*  Its  format  is 
limited,  and  its  construction  suggests  that  it 
might  be  one  of  the  later  examples  of  this 
pattern. 


The  reversal  in  orientation  from  axis  to 
axis,  as  seen  in  these  rugs,  and  the  balanced 
nature  of  the  most  notable  of  its  design  ele- 
ments hint  that  this  repeat  pattern,  like  so 
many  others,  was  derived  from  a  different 
textile  form,  such  as  a  brocaded  silk.  Its 
source  may  yet  also  be  found  in  some  con- 
temporary silk  embroidery,  just  as  a  cross- 
stitched  piece  in  the  Textile  Museum  in 
Washington,  D  C..4  reproduces  a  pile  carpet 
pattern  that  is  a  companion  to  the  design  seen 
here.5  This  other,  related  pattern  sometimes 
includes  poorly  drawn  animal  combats/1  but 
in  place  of  these  in  certain  examples  appear 
flowering  stems  such  as  occur  in  the  cypress 
rugs  and  replace  the  dragons  in  one  small 
series  of  dragon  rugs  (see  no.  44). 

The  plaques  of  this  rug,  minus  the  at- 
tached, hooking  leaves,  may  be  found  in  sev- 
eral rugs  which  have  a  related  pattern  in 
which  the  cypress  that  lies  on  the  center  line 
is  flanked  by  two  detached,  hooking  lancet 
leaves  and  may  reverse  direction  from  register 
to  register.7  In  this  related  pattern  the  plaques, 
with  cypresses  which  have  no  flanking  leaves, 
also  appear  on  the  side  axes  at  alternate  levels. 
These  plaques  also  are  used  in  at  least  one 
variant  of  the  "harshang"  pattern,  in  the 
Henri  Pharaon  Collection  in  Beirut.8  All  of 
these  patterns  may  well  have  been  developed 
first  in  flat-woven  textiles. 

The  cypress-patterned  rugs,  with  one  ex- 
ception,0 have  reciprocal  borders  or  guard 
stripes  which,  with  their  bold  coloring,  point 
to  Karabagh,  perhaps  Shusha,  just  as  is  the 
case  in  the  series  which  includes  two  of  the 
Museum's  dragon  rugs  (see  nos.  43,  44). 
Probably  most  of  the  old  commercial  carpets 
which  have  so  commonly  been  called  Kubas 
nave  actually  been  woven  in  or  near  Shusha, 
the  principal  town  in  Karabagh  Province. 


F'g  4W  Cypress- 
patterned  rug.  Shusha  (?), 
the  southern  Caucasus, 
eighteenth  century, 
with  A.  Beshar  81  Com- 
pany, Inc..  New  York. 
A  complete  example  sum- 
lar  (o  the  Museum's  piece 


'  Munch  I  Turkish  and 

Islamic  \rt,  Istanbul,  no 
741  (Ycikin,  1078,  Cau- 
casian, vol  1,  p|.  :.();  a 
rug  with  Harold  M. 
Kcjlu'shian,  Washington, 

I)  (.'  ;  .111(1  (MIC  III  posses 

sion  of  A  Bcshai  & 
<  ompnny,  ln<  .  New 
York  (fig  .« s*0. 

'  19^3*199  (Lanier,  1975. 
pp  116,  117.  pi.  44), 
Oilier  examples  arc  the 
Textile  Museum,  Wash 
ington,  D  C  (the  only 
one  with  .1  cotton  warp 
IfiR  4sb|);  ;i  run  formerly 
in  possession  of  Luciano 
Gerosa  in  Milan  (Plot 
nice.  Palazzo  Strozxi, 
Mostra  Morcalo  Interna 
tionalt  (Jell'Antiquariato, 
r'  Bimnalt  [September 
14  Oclobci  14,  1963], 
repro  i>  s"  1);  and  one 
with  Kaladjian  in  London 
in  1065. 

1  No.  742  (Yetkin,  1978. 

Caucasian,  vol   i.  pi  24 1 

4  J.  18 (Ellis,  1975,  Cauca- 
sian, p.  17.  fu:  9) 

•  Sec  Music  des  Arts 
Dicoratifs,  Paris,  17990 
(Brunhammcr,  1957, 
pli  32J 

''  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
26  1616  (Chicago,  1947, 
no.  68);  Schtlrmann, 
1 964.  pi  93 


A  rug  in  possession  of  the 
\  igo  Carpel  Gallery, 
London,  in  1969,  and 
then  \miIi  Dildarian,  Ini  , 
New  York,  in  1973; 
anothei  published  .is 
lacoby,  1943,  pi  nud 
Yetkin,  1978;  Caucasian, 
vol  :,  pi  1-.,   I  Ins 
pattern  niuj  be  .1  Kirmon 

theme,  .is  seen  in  the 

bordei  ol  .1  rug  in  the 
Textile  Museum,  R33  6  8 
(Ellis,  1968,  "Kirman,"  p 
30.  fu>.  1 5), 

s  Beirut,  1963,  pis  .10,  41, 
''  The  Kcshishian  rug  cited 
in  11  1  above,  with  11  vine 
bordei  stripe  similai  i" 
that  in  nos  43  and  44, 
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Fig.  4sh  Cypress- 
patterned  run,  Shusha  (?), 
Karabagh  Province, 
VUe  Caucasus,  mid-  to 
late  eighteenth  century. 
The  Textile  Museum, 
Washington.  D.C.. 
R36.2.4,  \  striking  exam- 
ple of  this  class 


0  By  May  II  Bcittic  111 
conversation.  A  Turko- 
man weaver  from  Afghan- 
istan, seen  weaving  in 
197}  at  the  University 
Museum  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  Phila- 
delphia, inserted  a  cord 
which  she  removed  after 
beating 

At  least  one  early  dragon 
nig  has  cables  composed 
of  pile  colors  plied  to- 
gether, such  as  blue  and 
while  or  red  and  white 
Usually  the  cables  of  the 
Caucasian  rugs  show 
merely  the  faded  red  used 
for  the  balance  of  the 
weft. 

See  Ellis,  iQ7S.  Cauca- 
sian, pp  2?-;q 


These  early  Caucasian  carpets  have  a  remark- 
able technical  feature  in  the  cabled,  heavy 
single  weft  shoots  which  at  varying  intervals 
interrupt  the  normal  two-shoot  sequence  of 
the  weaving.  The  reason  for  this  procedure  is 
not  known.  It  has  been  suggested  that  each 
shoot  marked  the  end  of  a  day's  work,  but 
they  seem  too  variably  spaced  for  this.  It  has 
also  been  suggested10  that  the  cable  provided  a 
solid  feature  to  beat  against  when  compacting 
the  weaving,  being  less  likely  to  part  than  the 
ordinary  weft.  The  other  class  of  carpets  in 
which  this  technique  is  found  is  the  vase  car- 
pets, currently  ascribed  to  Kirman  in  Persia, 
in  which  a  "cable."  usually  in  several  pile 
colors  combined,  takes  the  place  of  the  usual 
three  shoots  of  weft  (see  nos.  54-56). 1 1  This 
technical  peculiarity  in  the  early  Caucasian 
rugs,  with  certain  design  characteristics  seen 
in  the  dragon  rugs  (see  no.  42),  helps  to  sup- 
port the  belief  that  master  carpet  weavers  were 
brought  from  Kirman  to  the  southern  Cauca- 
sus to  set  up  and  supervise  Shah  Abbas's  man- 
ufactories in  Karabagh  and  Shirvan.12 

Hi  11  L  I  s  11  E  D 

Philadelphia,  1919,  p.  20,  no.  6;  Elkins,  1944,  repro. 
p.  24;  Ellis.  1978,  "Philadelphia,"  p.  37.  fig.  17; 
^ctkm,  1978.  Caucasian,  vol.  2,  pi.  175 


TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  1 1  "4"  v  (reduced)  x  -'4"  h  (34$  |rcduced|  x 
223  cm) 

Warp  Wool,  Z2S,  mixed  natural  shades  and  barber- 
poles  Two  levels 

Weft-  Wool,  Z2S.  mixed  light  shades,  dyed  a  variable 
light  red,  X2.  At  intervals  a  single  cabled  shoot. 
(Z2S)\£.  dyed  light  red.  Intervals  include  3".  4V2", 
$W,  10".  7",  91/4",  2V4".  24" 

Pile:  Wool,  Z2S  winder  ply.  clipped  to  cover  collars. 
Cbrdes  knotting,  pulled  to  the  left,  h  S.  v  12  (96 
knots  per  sq  in  ) 

Ends.  Cut  and  rewoven 

Sides:  One  cord.  3(Z2S).  selvage-attached  to  outer  warp. 
Z2S  red  wool  selvage. 

Condition:  Lower  one-quarter  to  two-fifths  of  field 

missing.  Lower  border  and  outer  guard  stripe  across 
top.  down  left  side,  and  most  of  the  right  side  re- 
woven,  together  with  smaller  areas  of  field.  All 
rewoven  areas  faded  Otherwise  good,  showing  little 
wear.  Back  appears  somewhat  weathered 

Quality.  Good  for  its  class.  Stout. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  scarlet,  light  red.  tan 
(originally  orange?),  yellow,  blue-green,  dark  me- 
dium greenish  blue,  dark  blue,  dark  medium  blue, 
light  medium  blue,  dark  medium  violet 

PROVENANCE 

Purchased  by  |ohn  D.  Mcllhenny  from  Dikran 
Kclekian,  New  York,  November  18,  1915 
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"Afshan"  Floral  Rug 
Fragment 

Shusha,  Karabagh  Province  (?),  The  Caucasus 
Eigh teen th- n meteenth  centu  n 
The  John  D.  Mcllhenny  Collection 
43-40-73 


This  fragment  represents  merely  the  upper 
right  corner  of  a  much  larger  carpet,  elements 
of  border  having  been  added  at  the  left  side  of 
the  field  and  across  the  bottom.  The  field  is 
scarlet,  covered  with  a  stepped  floral  repeat 
pattern  whose  principal  feature  is  a  multi- 
foiled  roundel  in  yellow,  edged  with  medium 
blue  and  centered  by  a  rosette  in  orange  and 
black-brown.  Between  the  roundels  lie  pairs 
of  split-arabesque  lily  blossoms  in  a  color 
counterchange  of  medium  blue  and  yellow, 
on  geometric  stems  which  sweep  out  from  the 
points  of  medium  blue  palmettes.  Along  the 
diagonals  from  roundel  to  roundel  lie  ragged- 
leaf  palmettes  in  yellow-brown  and  ivory  or 
ivory  and  black-brown.  Scattered  between 
these  motifs  is  seen  a  variety  of  little  blossoms 
and  buds.  The  border  is  a  handsome  recipro- 
cal fleur-de-lis  in  black-brown  and  yellow;  the 
inner  guard  stripe  has  tarantulalike  figures, 
alternately  blue-green  and  orange,  on  ivory. 
There  is  no  outer  guard  stripe. 

The  endless  repeat  field  pattern,  which 
can  be  better  judged  in  complete  examples 
which  show  far  more  of  its  run  (fig.  46a), 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  final  fashions 
to  be  taken  up  by  those  south  Caucasian 
looms  which  had  produced  the  more  remark- 
able dragon  rugs  (see  nos.  42-44)  in  the 
course  of  the  previous  century.  Very  popular 
by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Afshan  pattern  seems  to  have  continued  in 
use  there,  and  in  Kurdistan  too,  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century.  During  this  period 
changes  in  the  construction  of  the  carpets 
indicate  the  arrival  of  a  different  manufacture, 
presumably  in  a  different  neighborhood  of 
south  Caucasia. 1  Furthermore,  the  supposi- 
tion that  patterns  of  this  sort  had  been  based 
on  other  types  of  textiles,  such  as  brocaded 
silks,  seems  confirmed  by  the  design's  appear- 
ance in  the  carpets  of  remarkably  widespread 


'  Yetkin,  i<>-8.  Caucasian, 
vol,  2.  pi.  190;  Erdmann, 
i960,  fig.  111 

1  Spuhler,  1978.  p,  1  20, 
no.  ()%  Olhei  fragm<  nta 
oi  tin-,  carpel  are  in  the 
textile  Museum,  Wash* 
ington,  D.C  1 1969. 1 1  1 
|F.llis.  197;.  Caucasian, 
p.  20,  fig.  14];  i<6voo.8); 
with  I .  Bemheimei  K( !  in 
Miimcli.  .iihI  probabl)  al 
laipur. 

>  B)  M..s  II  Bcattie,  in 
i  onvcrsation 

4  Museo  Bardini,  Floreni  e, 
no  48c;  (Viale  and  Viale, 
1952,  pi,  143);  Museum 
of  Turkish  and  Islamic 
Aii.  Istanbul,  no,  81 
(Yetkin,  1978.  Caucasian. 
vol   1 .  pi  76),  .ind  110s 
19S.  M4,  and  947. 

1  A  r  •  1 1;  former!)  in  the 
Istanbul  market  '  I  rd- 
mann,  i960,  fig  nj); 
.ind  the  Brooklyn  Mu 

scum,  New  York.  32  61 

(Toledo,  1937,  no  241. 


areas,  including  India  as  well  as  Persia.  Thin 
textiles,  lighl  in  weight  and  highly  portable, 
( .in  be  moved  for  great  distances  far  more 
rapidly  and  easily  than  carpets  and.  if  their 
designs  prove  fashionable,  offer  read)  models 
for  rug  weavers.  Naturallj  the  detailing  will 
var)  from  land  to  land. 

An  Indian  carpet  whose  largest  surviving 
portion,  formed)  in  Lord  d'Abernon's  collec- 
tion, is  now  m  the  Keir  Collection,2  prov  ides 
a  very  refined  rendition  of  the  pattern  The 
vine,  curving  nicely,  passes  from  the  split  hl\ 
through  the  transversely  placed  palmette  and 
then  on,  in  a  great  S-curve,  through  the  diag- 
onal placed  palmette.  then  through  the 
transverse  palmette  of  the  next  register,  w  here 
the  vine  closes  with  the  split  blossom.  In  the 
Keii  Collection  rug  the  diagonally  placed 
palmette  is  a  five-lobed  leaf  form,  rather  than 
the  ragged  one  found  in  the  Museum's  frag- 
ment   The  S-groupmgs  formed  a  band  down 
the  length  of  the  carpet.  Suc  h  hands  are  so 
prominent  in  most  Caucasian  examples  of 
this  design  that  the  suggestion  has  been  made3 
thai  it  might  constitute  a  border  pattern  re- 
peat, such  as  is  seen  in  certain  Ushak  carpets. 
In  the  Indian  carpet  the  stray  blossoms  and 
buds  between  the  larger  motifs  are  connected 
b)  little  stems  .md  form  part  of  a  coherent 
arrangement— a  feature  that  has  been  lost  11 1 
the  Caucasian  pieces. 

In  Kurdish  examples  from  northwestern 
Persia4  are  found  intermediate  versions  of  this 
pattern,  lacking  both  the  delicacy  of  the  In- 
dian rug  and  the  crudities  of  the  carpets  from 
the  Caucasus.  Also  to  be  found  among  the 
Kurdish  rugs  are  amalgams5  in  which  some 
elements  of  the  pattern  ma)  be  combined 
with  other  designs,  as  happened  at  times  m 


Tig  jfni    "Afshan"  floral 
rug.  probably  Shusha, 
Karabcigh  Province,  The 
Caucasus,  eighteenth- 
nineteenth  centurv.  The 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts, 
Cift  of  John  L  Booth. 

The  "Afshan"  field 
pattern  in  a  complete 

carpet 


the  Caucasus  too.  '  Upon  surveying  a  series  of 
the  Caucasian  rugs  one  may  note  the  progres- 
sive degeneration  and  disintegration  of  forms 
(such  as  the  loss  of  connecting  vines  in  the 
Museum's  fragment).  The  color  also  eventu- 
ally deteriorated,  the  red  especially  giving 
trouble  when  cochineal  began  to  replace  the 
madder  as  a  dye,  and  its  use  was  not  under- 
stood. Finally,  in  the  many  nineteenth- 
century  Shirvan  carpets  in  this  pattern  with 
Kufesque  band-interlace  borders,  the  split  lily 
can  be  mistaken  for  a  "padlock  kc\,"  and  the 
ragged-leaf  palmette  on  the  diagonals  has 
turned  into  an  effulgent  star  ~ 

Numerous  carpets  in  this  pattern  exist, 
seventeen  Caucasian  and  four  Persian 
counted  in  the  Museum  of  Turkish  and  Is- 
lamic Art  in  Istanbul  alone.  Liatif  Kerimov 
has  labeled  it  the  "Afshan"  pattern,  and  this 
term  has  been  taken  up  b\  several  European 
writers. ()  It  ma\  serve  until  a  more  appropriate 
designation  is  found.  Caucasian  examples 
earlier  than  those  which  have  the  Kufesque 
borders  usually  have  the  all-wool  construction 
and  the  spaced,  cabled,  single  wefts  of  the 
dragon  rugs.  In  a  few  of  the  older  rugs  the 
warps  are  of  cotton,  which  may  have  become 
a  bit  cheaper  or  more  available  by  the  time 
the  Afshan  pattern  was  in  vogue. 

It  is  usual  for  the  Afshan  pattern  to  be 
presented  in  lateral  symmetry,  w  ith  a  row  of 
the  prominent,  multifoiled  roundels  along  the 
center  line.  There  are  usually  three  rows  of 
these  roundels  across  the  field,  occasional!) 
h\c  or  ev  en  seven,  although  a  long  runner 
may  show  but  a  single  row. 10  In  early  exam- 
ples of  the  pattern  it  is  characteristic  for  the 
field  to  be  started  with  halves  of  roundels  on 
the  side  axes.  It  seems  like!)  that  the  single 


roundel  toward  the  left  side  of  the  fragment 
had  been  on  the  center  line  of  the  field   It  so, 
the  field  has  lost  a  third  of  its  origiiuil  breadth, 
The  chances  are  that  it  was  at  least  twite  its 
present  length. 

Reciprocal  borders  occur  quite  frcquentlv 
among  the  older  carpets  m  the  Afshan  pat- 
tern. The  present  border  at  the  lower  end  of 
this  fragment  is  a  run  of  side  border  placed 
transversely.  It  is  a  bit  surprising  that  there  is 
no  outer  guard  stripe,  quite  similar  to  the 
inner  one  in  this  rug,  that  being  the  charac- 
teristic format  for  Caucasian  rugs  in  this  pat- 
tern" and  perhaps  for  the  Persian  as  well 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size  6V  v  x  4*i '/:"  h  I  reduced  1 1  iSS  \  i 
|  red  need  |  cm) 

Warp  W  ool.  /2s.  mixed  light  natural  shades   I  wo 
levels. 

Weft  Wool.  /2S.  mixed  light  shades,  dved  red  (now 
faded).  \2  At  intervals  a  single  large  shoot.  z8s, 
dyed  rust  red  Intervals  include:  i '/:",  jW,  jW, 
2".  iW',  2" 

Pile  Wool.  2Z.  clipped  to  cover  collars  Cdrdcs  knot- 
ting, pulled  tO  the  left  h  <>.  V  -  (63  knots  per 

sc|  in.) 

Ends:  Cut  New  kilim  sewn  on.  Lower  border  added 
(side  border  placed  transversely) 

Sides:  Modern  2-cord  cotton  selvage  on  pile  warps.  Weft 
apparently  returned  around  outer  warp  (wlli<  ll 
suggests  no  outer  guard  stripe  existed  1  Left  side 
border  sewn  to  fragment 

Condition  Fragments  of  the  original  carpet,  cut  and 
pieced  together  Shows  wear  and  some  small  distor- 
tions. Otherwise  quite  good.  Back  appears  battered. 

Quality:  Fair  for  its  class.  Somewhat  flexible. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  vellovv -brown,  briekv 
scarlet,  deep  pink,  dull  orange,  dull  vellovv.  light 
medium  blue-green,  medium  blue,  light  blue 


'  A  nig  with  tun  enthroned 
figures  in  the  St.  Louis  Art 
Museum,  1 18:29  (Di« 
mand,  1935,  |>I  1x111 
inverted));  and  .1  ver> 
deformed  example,  witli 
Turk's-cap  lilies  in  profile, 
in  the  Osterrcichisches 
Museum  fiii  angewandtc 
Kunst,  Vienna,  1  6584. 
(Erdmann,  1060 .  pi,  vi) 
Sec  also  Yetkin,  i<>78, 
Caucasian,  vol  i,  pis 
80.  81. 

'  Sec  examples  111  11  1 

s  Man)  oi  these  appeal  in 
Yctkiu,  197S.  Caucasian, 
vol  1.  pis  63-80. 

'  Kerimov,  1961,  pi  ::S  : 

I  Uriel)  Sel1ur111.mil  has 
adopted  this  designation  in 
several  of  Ins  books,  as  lias 

Ma)  II  Deatlie  fsee 
Beanie,  1972,  p  93) 

Ipamiuveszeti  Museum. 
Budapest,  14  769, 
1  Sec  the  series  in  Vetkin, 
1978,  Caucasian,  vol.  1. 
pis  63-80.  Sec  also  11.  1 

above 


Persian  Carpets 


Persia,  lying  centrally  among  the  carpet- 
weaving  areas,  is  assumed  to  have  had  as 
long,  as  complex,  and  as  glorious  a  manufac- 
ture of  fine  and  stately  carpets  as  its  past  archi- 
tectural and  historical  splendors  clearly  must 
have  required.  Literary  sources  and  an  occa- 
sional carving  have  only  provided  hints  and 
indications  of  this  heritage;  the  one  firm  piece 
of  evidence  from  ancient  times,  the  rug  un- 
covered from  a  frozen  burial  mound  at 
Pazyryk  in  Siberia,  and  now  in  the  Hermitage 
Museum  in  Leningrad.1  may  be  a  Persian 
product  made  for  a  nomadic  chieftain.  Re- 
markably fine  in  its  construction  and  orna- 
mented both  with  an  endless  repeat  pattern  of 
squares  and  with  men  and  animals  on  parade, 
it  demonstrates  the  excellent  quality  of  work- 
manship available  within  the  ambit  of  Persian 
artistic  influences  several  centuries  before 
Christ. 

Timurid  Persian  miniature  paintings  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  show 
carpets  with  borders  of  plaited  ribbonvvork,  or 
so-called  pseudo-Kufic  script,  such  as  are  seen 
in  Turkish  "Holbein"  and  "Lotto"  rugs  in  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art's  collection  (see 
nos.  3,  4,  6-8,  1 1),  with  fields  in  geometric 
endless  repeat  patterns  constructed  with 
ribbon  interlaces.  Later  the  fields  turned 
to  arrangements  of  overlapping  and  interpene- 
trating compartments  of  varied  shapes,  and 
then  to  medallion  designs.  These  carpets, 
however,  which  presumably  represented  the 
types  that  were  currently  favored  at  the  court, 
have  no  survivals.  We  know  of  no  Persian 
carpet  dating  from  the  classic  period  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  that 
closely  resembles  any  of  them,  although  we 
may  see  a  persistence  of  certain  relationships 
of  elements  or  find  vaguely  similar  schemes. 


From  a  series  of  assumptions  based  upon 
very  few  fixed  points,  a  general  distribution  of 
the  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  carpe  ts 
at  our  disposal  has  been  formulated  as  to  tvpe 
and  the  district  where  each  seems  likely  to 
have  been  woven.  On  the  basis  of  common 
coloring  and  construction,  a  group  of  animal 
carpets  with  medallions  and  one  without  me- 
dallion systems,  as  well  as  a  group  of  vinework 
and  palmctte  carpets,  have  been  attributed, 
tor  instance,  to  the  eastern  S.itav  id  court  and 
the  area  about  the  city  of  I  lerat,  its  capital, 
which  was  at  that  tune  m  the  province  <>t 
Khorassan. 

A  large  number  of  extant  medallion  car- 
pets, for  the  most  part  with  a  ground  pattern 
of  vine  scrolls,  some  with  animals,  have  been 
attributed  to  the  Tabriz  area,  while  the  silk 
carpets  with  hunting  scenes  and  the  small  silk 
rugs  with  red  grounds  are  credited  to  Kashan. 
The  vase  carpets  and  a  host  of  others  in  varied 
patterns  but  with  identical  construction  arc- 
now  allotted  to  Kirman,  while  the  medallion 
and  animal  and  the  figural  carpets  ot  the  so- 
called  Sangus/.ko  group  may  be  as  well,  but 
not  as  yet  with  certaintv  The  silk  carpets 
which  have  been  misnamed  "Polonaise"  were 
evidently  woven  in  Isfahan,  some  of  them 
perhaps  in  Kashan.  A  wildly  varied  series  of 
carpets  executed  in  jufti  Senna  knotting  still 
defy  allocation,  as  it  seems  quite  possible  that 
many  of  their  weavers  were  moved  en  masse 
from  Khorassan  to  Kurdistan  in  the  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  century.  Some  of  their 
designs  are  so  bold  and  seemingly  naive  that 
several  of  these  carpets  have  been  attributed  to 
the  Caucasus  and  to  the  fifteenth  century  or 
earlier.  However,  their  sparse  pile  and  often 
collapsible  weft  point  rather  to  the  eighteenth, 
if  not  later  still.  The  "Persian"  prayer  rugs  of 


the  elassie  era  now  appeal  to  have  unani- 

mousl)  been  Indi. m  when  they  have  not  been 

Turkish. 

The  Persian  carpets  <»t  tin  Museum's  col 
lection  do  not  fit  smoothly  and  easily  into 
this  rudiment. irv  classification,  except  for 
some  ot  the  fragments.  The  great  tree  carpet 
in  the  [oseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Col- 
lection (no.  47)  completely  overshadows  all 
other  carpets  with  similar  designs  None  ot 
them  seems  to  have  been  made  111  the  same 
place,  nor  is  that  place  to  be  easily  defined, 
for  the  tree  carpel  cannol  be  comfortably 
grouped  with  any  othei  extant  c  .it pets,  regard 

less  of  pattern.  Its  sinking  boidci  itself  pr< 
scuts  puzzles  of  dating  and  relationships. 
I  bis  carpet  stands  alone  as  oik  ot  the  world's 
wonderful  carpet  creations.  So  also  does  the 
fragmentary,  large  medallion  and  annual  cat 
pet  (no.  48),  so  similar  in  its  construction  to 
the  vase  carpets.  The  only  other  such  carpel 
in  this  technique,  in  the  Hermitage  collec- 
tion,2 docs  not  much  resemble  the  Museum's 
rug.  Technically  it  should  be  a  Kirman  car- 
pet, but  it  does  not  appe.ir  so  and  may  have 
been  made  elsewhere  by  Kirman  framed 
weavers. 

The  smaller  medallion  and  animal  frag- 
ment in  the  Williams  Collection  (no.  40)  has 
no  truly  close  parallel,  nor  is  it  clearly  a  Herat 
product.  It  may  have  been  woven  in  Kazvin 
or  in  Kashan,  but  that  is  guesswork.  The  half 
carpet  with  a  medallion  design  (no.  50),  on 
the  other  hand,  can  be  attributed  to  Tabriz 
with  reasonable  confidence,  yet  we  know  of 
no  other  really  like  it.  The  Williams  Collec- 
tion's singular  dragon  rug  (no.  53),  upon 
analysis,  has  turned  out  to  be  the  only  know  n 
Persian-made  imitation  of  this  well-known 
Caucasian  design  (see  nos  42,  43),  while  the 


'  Scr^n  I  Kutlcitko,  /  roreii 
Tombs  of  Siberia:  llic 
Pazyryk  Burialt  <»/  \nm  Ahc 
I  lorttmen,  trans  M  W 

TIk>ih|»  HcrliiliN . 

1970),  figs.  174.  175. 

1  Bcattic,  1976,  Sheffield,  i> 
is,  no.  ia. 
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sole  example  of  a  Polonai.sc  rug  has  disap- 
peared from  the  screen,  as  fraudulent. 

The  fragmentary  compartment  and  tree 
rugs  in  the  Museum's  collections  (nos.  51, 
p)  fit  handily  into  this  widening  group  of 
/u/f/'-woven  carpets.  They  are  more  likely  a 
part  of  the  Kurdistan  or  Hamadan  area  pro- 
duction, considering  that  the  design  seems  to 
have  continued  in  use  in  that  part  of  Iran. 
The  vase  rug  fragments  (nos.  54-56),  the 
shrub  rug  (no.  57),  and  a  lattice  rug  fragment 
(no.  58)  are  characteristic  handicrafts  from  the 
looms  on  which  the  vase  carpets  were  woven, 
and  these  we  now  place  in  Kirman.  The 
much-miStreated  rug  with  rows  of  spots  m 
groups  of  three  (no.  1  5)  remains  an  enigma, 
tor  its  Persian  technique  disputes  its  patterns. 

\  generation  ago,  the  listing  of  the  Mu- 
seum's Persian  rugs  had  been  a  longer  one 
Changes  of  viewpoint  have  transferred  one 
much-treasured  piece  to  Turkey,  a  group  of 
Others  to  India;  the  return  tides  have  brought 
the  dragon  rug  and  the  rug  with  the  repeated 
trio  of  spots,  which  may  well  have  been  made 
in  Persia.  Outstanding  collections  of  classic 
Persian  rugs  are  rare  indeed. 
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47 

Tree  Carpet  (Incomplete) 

Persia 

Sixteen  th— seven  teen  th  centu  ry 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 

55-65-25 


This  stately  carpet  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  highly  respected  examples  of  the 
classic  era  of  Persian  carpet  weaving  (the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries),  despite  the 
loss  of  about  half  of  the  length  of  its  field  (sec 
fig.  47a).  No  close  parallel  to  its  field  pattern 
survives,  and  its  sparkling,  interwoven  border 
has  known  few  near  rivals,  even  in  the  litera- 
ture. The  wine  red  field  is  thickly  planted 
with  three  transverse  rows  of  flowering  trees  of 
several  types  and  blue-green  cypresses,  with 
individual  palmettes  and  blossoming  plants 
preempting  every  crevice  between  and  around 
them.  No  space  remains  unoccupied,  yet  all 
is  \egetal  or  floral.  No  animals  inhabit  this 
forest,  nor  insects  nor  birds  save  two  pairs  of 
the  latter  w  hich  do  not.  in  fact,  actually  be- 
long there,  having  been  added  whimsically  at 
some  later  time. 

The  feature  that  most  immediatel)  strikes 
the  eye  is  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of  six 
cypresses  in  varied  blue-green  shades.  One 
stands  in  each  corner  of  the  field  and  the  re- 
maining pair  stand  side  by  side  in  the  center. 
Between  the  cypresses  four  large,  distinctive, 
isolated  palmettes,  placed  transverse!)  as 
pairs,  create  prominent  spots  of  light  color. 
The  balance  of  the  design,  at  first  glance, 
seems  a  tangle  of  dark  trunks  and  branches, 
set  with  myriad  flowers  large  and  small 

As  the  scheme  is  examined  more  care- 
fully, one  notes  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  field 
a  band  of  light  medium  blue,  one  and  three- 
quarters  inches  wide,  set  off  from  the  w  ine  red 
by  a  line  of  black-brown  and  giving  the  im- 
pression of  a  complete  change  of  pattern  hav- 
ing occurred  after  the  rug  had  been  begun. 
No  design  element  crosses  this  line.  In  this 
band  there  is  a  series  of  low,  rounded  forms  m 
pink  or  yellow,  rather  like  the  tops  of  stones; 
otherwise  there  are  merelv  strav  leaves  and 


No.  47,  reverse 

tiny  plants  and  several  partial  ribbon  forms, 
chiefly  in  red. 

Four  broadly  branching  trees  share  the  full 
width  in  the  lowest  row.  The  two  outer  arc 
dark  blue,  their  limbs  gay  with  rosettes  in 
brown-violet,  each  floret  outlined  in  light 
blue.  Perhaps  they  are  meant  for  almond 
trees.  Behind  each  stands  an  aqua  cypress 
with  brown  trunk,  so  placed  that  one  of  the 
dark  blue  branches  serves  to  provide  the  cy- 
press with  a  carefully  centered  surface  orna- 
mentation, as  has  been  noted  elsewhere.1 
The  other  two  branching  trees  are  a  light  me- 
dium blue,  bearing  yellow  buds  and  leaves 
and  here  and  there  a  notable  lotus  palmette  in 
pink  or  ivory,  pinned  to  the  branches  like  so 
many  brooches.  Below  these  branches,  on  the 
center  line,  is  a  clump  of  iris,  and  other  flow- 
ering plants  spring  up  in  a  row  between  the 
trunks  of  the  trees. 

The  lower  pair  of  large  palmettes,  between 
the  bottom  and  middle  rows  of  trees,  are  rag- 
ged vine-leaves  in  type,  ivory,  centered  by 
tiny  blue  palmettes  amid  buds  on  radial 
stems.  Thin,  trailing  vines  connect  these  pal- 
mettes with  less  salient  lotus  palmettes  and 
other  floral  and  leafy  secondary  forms  which 
lie  thickly  and  in  great  variety  between  the 
tree  rows. 

In  the  second  row  the  central  spreading 
tree  was  originally  black-brown,  the  fading 
of  the  replacement  yarn  toning  down  the 
original  bold  effect  created  as  the  outermost 
branches  served  as  apparent  ornamental  cen- 
ter lines  for  the  pair  of  cypresses  behind  them, 
as  in  the  other  rows.  The  pairs  of  birds  which 
center  the  cypresses  are  insertions  and  not 
original  to  the  carpet  (see  detail,  p.  156).  Out- 
ward beyond  each  cypress  is  a  widely  branch- 
ing tree  in  light  medium  blue,  abrashed  light 
blue  in  its  upper  boughs.  Its  rosette  blossoms 


are  ivory;  those  of  the  central  tree,  pink  out- 
lined in  light  medium  blue.  At  each  end  of 
the  row,  behind  the  blue  branches,  twine  very 
heavy  grapevines,  originally  black-brown, 
with  honeycomb  bunches  of  their  fruit  in 
flesh  or  pink. 

Between  the  second  and  third  rows  of  trees 
the  pair  of  large  transversely  placed  palmettes, 
which  point  inward,  show  yellow  petals, 
backed  with  light  medium  blue,  about  a 
broad  pink  center.  Their  back  petals  have 
been  black-brown.  Above  each  palmette  is  a 
group  of  bicolorcd  leaves:  dark  medium  blue 
and  yellow.  On  the  center  line,  beneath  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  another  clump  of  iris 
rises  from  a  pink  lotus  palmette.  At  the  sides 
strangely  stalked  plants  in  pale  blue  bear  pink, 
spotted  blossoms  like  so  many  pomegranates. 

The  upper  row  of  trees  repeats  the  lower- 
most quite  closely,  except  for  colorings.  The 
outer  branching  trees  have  been  black-brown; 
the  cypresses  light  blue-green,  abrashed  a 
dark  medium  shade.  The  central  pair  of  trees 
are  light  medium  blue,  their  upper  limbs 
abrashed  a  darker  shade;  their  lotus  palmettes 
are  less  salient  than  in  the  lower  row. 

Above  the  third  row  of  trees  are  found  the 
lower  tips  of  two  ivory  vine-leaf  palmettes, 
curtailed  by  the  cut  across  the  rug  where  the 
basic  field  now  closes.  A  large  part  of  the 
right-hand  palmette  has  been  used  in  the 
outer  guard  stripe  of  the  right  border.  Above 
the  cut,  a  two  and  one-quarter  inch  band, 
now  pink  but  previously  blue  to  match  the 
band  at  the  foot  of  the  field,  bears  scattered 
floral  and  leaf  ornamentation.  This  band  is 
integral  structurally  with  the  inner  guard 
stripe,  which  has  been  salvaged  and  applied 
to  close  the  top  of  the  field. 

The  rich  and  highly  attractive  border  is  in 
four  parts,  the  principal  stripe  broad  and  pre- 


dominant, the  innermost  guard  band  thin  to 
the  point  of  insignificance.  The  striking  effect 
produced  upon  the  eye  by  the  pattern  of  the 
principal  stripe  arises  from  two  factors:  the 
designer's  selection  of  clear,  attractive,  con- 
trasting colors  for  its  interlacing  bands;  and 
the  consistently  irregular  contours  which  he 
has  given  to  these  bands.  The  ground  color  of 
the  stripe  is  dark  blue.  Upon  its  surface  the 
interlacing  bands  in  yellow,  red,  and  light 
medium  blue  appear  to  leap  and  writhe,  split- 
ting into  arabesque  modes  as  they  pass  above 
or  below  each  other.  Their  courses  seem 
somewhat  aimless,  yet  at  intervals  two  forked 
bands  in  blue  form  an  oval  plaque,  slightly 
open  toward  the  field  of  the  carpet,  which 
contains  a  badgelikc  palmette  in  red.  Between 
these  plaque  forms  arc  broader  cartouchelike 
shapes,  bounded  by  yellow  split  arabesque 
bands  and  centered  by  similar  badges  in  the 
lighter  blue. 

The  true  flow  of  the  pattern  of  this  stripe 
may  be  seen  in  the  side  borders,  where  it  is 
intact  almost  from  one  end  of  the  carpet  to 
the  other,  whereas  both  ends  have  been  re- 
built, in  large  part  with  material  from  the 
borders  of  the  lost  upper  end  of  the  carpet;  not 
one  of  the  corners  now  displays  its  original 
solution.  In  the  upper  border  the  entire  area 
above  the  field  has  been  inserted.  The  three- 
quarters  of  this  portion  that  lies  to  the  right 
was  originally  a  near  continuation  of  the 
present  upper  end  of  the  right-hand  border  of 
the  carpet,  and  is  now  placed  sideways.  The 
remaining  quarter  at  the  left  was  originally 
part  of  the  left-hand  border  of  the  carpet,  but 
at  some  distance  from  the  current  left  border. 
Most  of  the  section  that  lay  between  these  two 
portions  of  the  original  left-hand  border  is 
now  at  the  bottom  of  the  carpet,  inserted  with 
pattern  reversed,  below  the  left  half  of  the 


Fig.  47<j  Reconstruction 
of  the  Museum's  tree 

carpet,  when  complete. 
The  dark  areas  indicate 
the  (wees  w  hich  make  up 

the  present  fragment 
(drawing  by  jean 
i'rancksen) 
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No.  47.  detail  of  reverse 
showing  an  added  pea- 
cock 
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field.  The  lower  border  also  includes  seg- 
ments improperly  aligned  and  others  origi- 
nally part  of  the  missing  upper  border,  w  hich 
had  lain  along  its  surviving  inner  guard  stripe. 
Perhaps  one-half  of  the  lower  border  stripe 
survives  in  its  original  position  amid  these 
accretions,  but  the  flow  of  the  design  no 
longer  can  be  followed  there. 

The  outer  guard  stripe  is  ivory.  Its  thin 
and  w  iry  red  vine  tends  to  form  a  series  of  S- 
shapes,  end  to  end,  as  it  passes  through  blue- 
green  multifoils,  between  which  lie  diagonal 
palmettes  in  pink,  transversely  placed  lotus 
pahncttcs  in  wine  red,  and  other  equivalent 
forms.  It  is  intact  and  integral  with  the  princi- 
pal stripe  along  the  left  side  of  the  carpet, 
along  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  right  side, 
and  along  most  of  the  length  of  the  section  of 
original  right  side  border  that  now  runs  along 
the  top  of  the  rug.  It  is  integral  too  with  the 
section  of  former  left  side  border  that  now 
adjoins  this  piece  at  the  top  of  the  rug,  and 
its  continuation  survives  for  about  the  same 
length.  Sections  of  inner  guard  stripe  from  the 
side  borders  of  the  original  upper  part  of  the 
carpet  have  been  reused  to  form  an  outer 
guard  stripe  at  the  lower  end  and  for  a  way  up 
the  right  and  left  sides. 

The  inner  guard  stripe  is  aqua,  abrashed 
light  medium  blue-green  and  dark  medium 
blue-blue-green.  Its  broad,  sweeping  orange 
\  ine  passes  through  jagged  lanceolate  leaves, 
ribbed  with  blue.  Thin  and  wiry  red  vines 
behind  these  leaves  connect  diagonal  pal- 
mettes with  ivory  petals  to  rosettes  in  wine  red 
and  ivory.  This  guard  stripe  is  integral  with 
the  field  and  usually  with  the  main  border  on 
all  sides  of  the  carpet  except  at  the  top,  where 
it  has  been  reattached  at  a  new  level.  The 
extremely  narrow  innermost  guard  band  is 


ivory,  carrying  an  S-chain  in  red  and  blue, 
each  S-form  centered  by  an  orange  or  light 
medium  blue  rosette.  It  exists  along  all  of  the 
present  field,  integral  with  it  and  with  the 
guard  stripe  beyond. 

A  tree  carpet  such  as  this  may  well  have 
been  considered  in  its  day  as  a  variety  of  the 
"Paradise  park"  carpet,2  even  though  it  is  not 
provided  with  the  multitude  of  birds  to  sing 
and  of  animals  to  be  hunted  which  could  be 
found  in  contemporary  designs,  for  instance 
the  great  fragment  111  the  Museum's  collection 
(no.  48).  Surely  this  was  regarded  as  a  garden 
carpet,  no  matter  that  it  did  not  adopt  the 
familiar  formal  layout  of  an  actual  Persian 
garden,  as  do  carpets  like  that  at  the  Central 
Museum  in  Jaipur^  or  a  former  Abcrconway 
carpet,4  to  which  we  usually  restrict  the  use  of 
the  term.  It  has  been  said  that  any  Persian 
carpet  has  been  intended  to  suggest  a  garden 
in  some  way.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  garden  of 
this  carpet  is  a  trackless  tangle  in  which  one 
might  dally  indefinitely,  finding  changes  of 
scenery  but  no  hint  of  egress. 

Many  of  the  animal  carpets  show  trees  in 
considerable  variety,  among  which  the  ani- 
mals dodge,  skirmish,  or  grapple.  Among 
carpets  whose  designs  are  limited  to  tree 
forms,  there  is  no  known  example  that  resem- 
bles this  at  all  closely  in  sophistication  or  in 
apparent  age.  There  has  been  a  limited  num- 
ber of  examples,  for  the  most  part  now  de- 
stroyed or  out  of  view,  in  which  simpler,  less 
stately  trees  occur,  usually  in  a  rigid  alterna- 
tion of  two  types  in  offset  rows.  Each  tree  of 
one  type  is  apt  to  be  surmounted  by  a  pair  of 
palmettes  which  are  placed  transverselv,  their 
points  extending  toward  the  sides  of  the  field. 
A  large  carpet  of  this  class,  a  former  posses- 
sion of  the  Austrian  ruling  house,  was  illus- 


trated  in  part  in  a  publication  of  the  past 
century  (fig.  47b).  <  Described  then  as  badly 
worn,  this  carpet  has  since  disappeared  com- 
pletely, to  our  regret,  for  its  broad,  dark  blue 
border  stripe  was  much  more  like  that  of  the 
Museum's  carpet  than  any  other  that  survives. 
The  light  blue  field  of  the  Austrian  rug  con- 
sisted of  somewhat  lozenge-shaped  trees,  gay 
with  small  ivory  rosettes,  in  offset  rows  which 
produced  a  diamond  lattice  effect.  A  pair  of 
palmettes  spread  transversely  above  each  tree, 
and  another  palmette  appeared  to  hang  be- 
tween each  two  trees  within  the  row.  The  rug 
appeared  to  be  a  much  later  and  more  stylized 
example  than  the  Philadelphia  carpet. 

In  a  carpet  formerly  in  the  J.  Goldschmidt 
Collection  in  New  York/1  the  flowering  trees 
alternate  with  little  cypresses,  row  upon  row, 
with  diagonally  placed  lotus  palmettes  peep- 
ing out  between  them,  and  with  the  custom- 
ary pair  of  transverse  palmettes  appearing 
above  each  flowering  tree.  A  much  later  ver- 
sion of  the  design  may  be  seen  in  a  small  rug 
in  a  Swiss  private  collection.7  In  a  companion 
pattern  which  was  represented  by  rugs  in 
Berlin8  and  Vienna,0  lost  during  World  War 
II,  the  flowering  tree  alternated  with  a  plane 
tree  whose  trunk  parted  and  came  back  to- 
gether in  a  very  peculiar  fashion.  In  addition 
to  the  transverse  palmettes,  there  was  a  pair  of 
little  birds  above  each  flowering  tree.  The 
Berlin  and  Vienna  rugs  were  quite  small  ex- 
amples, as  is  a  later  rug  of  the  same  type 
which  survives  at  Colonial  Williamsburg  in 
Virginia. '° 

The  relationships  are  obvious  between 
such  rugs  as  these  and  two  types,  of  Kurdistan 
manufacture,  dating  from  the  late  eighteenth 
and  the  nineteenth  centuries,  which  appear 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  market.  The  first 


F'8-  47b   Tree  carpel 
(destroyed),  probably 
northwest  Persia,  seven- 
teenth century;  formerly 
K.  K,  Osterreichisches 
Museum  fur  Kunst  und 
Industrie,  Vienna,  no 
121/1  (K.J05).  Detail  of  a 
perished  tree  carpet  which 
displayed  a  similar  border 
to  that  of  the  Museum's 
rug 
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of  these,  which  one  writer  will  term  the  "Bid 
Majnun"  pattern  and  another  the  "tereh  As- 
shur,"  combines  rosette-bearing  trees,  cy- 
presses, and  planes  with  a  plethora  of  weeping 
willows. 1 1  The  second  type  presents  a  skele- 
tonized plane  tree  in  simple  rows,  perhaps 
with  a  row  of  octagons  interposed. 12  Rugs  of 
the  first  type  show  affinities  to  the  later  garden 
carpets  and  may  have  been  made  in  the  same 
neighborhood. 

Other  tree  rugs  indeed  exist.  A  series  of 
silk  carpets  from  the  mausoleum  of  Shah 
Abbas  II  atQum,  one  dated  1671,  ^  appear 
to  show  certain  relationships  to  the  carpets 
which  have  been  mentioned,  but  their  place 
in  the  history  of  carpets  is  unclear,  as  is  that 
of  a  strange  rug  with  trees  and  birds  in  the 
Cincinnati  Art  Museum,'4  whose  direction  of 
weaving  is  reverse  to  that  of  its  design.  In  an- 
tique carpets  of  a  different  series,  in  which 
animals  and  combats  occur  incidentally, '5 
one  may  feel  that  the  pattern  had  been  devel- 
oped for  a  textile  of  a  different  kind  and  cop- 
ied rudely  into  the  carpets. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  original 
length  of  the  field  of  the  Museum's  piece,  and 
hence  that  of  the  entire  carpet,  with  assur- 
ance When  the  main  border  stripe  shows  a 
clear  repeat  hinging  at  certain  points,  as  is  the 
case  in  this  rug,  it  is  natural  to  assume  that 
the  mid-point  of  its  length  might  approxi- 
mately coincide  with  one  of  these  points  at 
which  the  border  pattern  hinges  and  begins  to 
mirror  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quality 
of  the  carpet  is  such  that  one  would  expect  its 
field  to  have  been  properly  balanced,  with 
complete  rows  of  trees,  relatively  even  in 
height,  and  that  one  would  not  have  seen  it  in 
its  original  state  with  halves  or  quarters  of 
trees  or  stunted  growth  across  the  top.  The 


lowest  possible  hinge  point,  through  the  cen- 
ters of  those  border  palmettes  which  lie  just 
above  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  row  of  trees 
in  the  field,  would  permit  one  additional  row 
of  complete  trees  in  the  field,  but  those  of  the 
next  row  would  be  halved.  However,  surviv- 
ing border  portions  from  the  pertinent  areas 
show  no  signs  that  there  had  been  corner  so- 
lutions attempted  at  the  proper  points  for  this 
to  have  been  the  original  arrangement.  The 
next  potential  hinge  point  would  be  through 
the  border  palmettes  that  lie  near  the  present 
top  of  the  carpet.  If  this  were  to  be  considered 
as  the  center  of  the  border  repeat,  the  field 
would  have  contained  six  and  one-half  rows 
of  trees,  unless  the  upper  rows  were  made 
much  shorter  by  gradation. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  there  need  be  no  such 
central  turning  point  in  the  border,  and  in- 
deed there  is  no  clear  evidence  from  surviving 
long  carpets  that  such  symmetry  was  thought 
necessary  at  the  time,  the  choice  would  seem 
to  be  between  five  and  six  complete  rows  of 
trees  in  the  field.  Five  would  have  continued 
the  sense  of  balance  which  one  sees  in  the 
carpet  that  remains,  with  a  cypress  occupying 
each  corner.  However,  the  overall  propor- 
tions,'6 two  and  one-eighth  to  one,  would 
then  have  been  too  stocky  for  a  Persian  long 
carpet  in  the  best  sense.  With  six  rows  of  trees 
the  relationship  of  length  to  breadth  would 
have  been  decidedly  satisfactory,  at  two  and 
one-half  to  one,  and  have  made  it  a  very  im- 
pressive carpet. 17 

There  are  many  classic  carpets  whose  bor- 
ders are  composed  of  intersecting  bands  in 
several  colors.  None,  however,  shows  the 
same  spiky,  sparkling  effect  seen  in  the  Phila- 
delphia rug  now  that  the  royal  carpet  at  Vi- 
enna,' so  little  known,  has  disappeared.  After 
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the  Austrian  rug  the  closest  resemblance  in 
general  impression  has  been  shown  by  the 
border  of  a  fragmentary  Indian  scenic  carpet 
with  animals  which  used  to  be  at  Jaipur. 19 
This  too  seems  to  be  missing,  but  the  design 
survives  in  several  copies  which  have  come  to 
light  in  recent  years.  This  border  has  a  much 
less  complex  repeat  than  the  border  of  the 
Museum's  carpet,  but  the  pivotal  palmette 
forms  are  oddly  similar. 

Much  more  prosaic  are  the  interlaced 
border's  simpler  forms,  which  include  even 
the  triple  interlace  seen  in  certain  vase  carpets 
whose  fragments  are  divided  among  various 
museums.20  Double  interlace  borders  appear 
in  varying  degrees  of  progressive  degeneration 
in  northwest  Persian  medallion  carpets,21  in 
Kirman  vase  carpets,"  in  certain  Indian  car- 
pets with  Persian  patterns,25  even  in  Polonaise 
silk  rugs,24  and  finally  in  certain  large  rugs 
from  Kurdistan, 2S  a  listing  which  can  merely 
suggest  the  full  diversity  of  such  borders.  Yet 
none,  somehow,  achieve  the  flair  of  the  bor- 
der of  the  tree  carpet  in  this  collection. 
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Berlin,  Kaiscr-Fricdrich-Museum.  1909;  Munich.  1911 
New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  i7'4"  v  (reduced)  x  1 1  '9"  h  (528  (reduced)  x 
358  cm) 

Warp:  Cotton,  Z5S,  some  z6s,  ivory.  Two  levels 
Weft:  Cotton,  2Z,  ivory,  X3 

Pile.  Wool,  2Z,  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Senna  knotting 
open  at  the  left,  h  15,  16,  v  14,  16  (approx.  225 
knots  per  sq.  in. ).  Appreciable  amounts  of  jufti 
knotting  on  four  warps,  in  some  areas  offset  in 
groups.  Most  of  this  has  the  collar  over  two  warps; 
some  show  the  collar  covering  three  warps. 

Ends.  Cut 

Sides.  Cut 

Condition:  Cround  of  field  largely  reknottcd.  Upper 
portion  of  field  missing.  Inner  guard  stripe  from 
upper  border  has  been  applied  intact  to  present  top 
of  field.  Upper  border  is  otherwise  made  up,  as  is 
much  of  lower  border,  from  side  borders  along 
missing  area.  Only  upper  side  portions  of  outer 
guard  stripe  hold  their  original  positions.  Replace- 
ment knotting  has  faded,  especially  the  black- 
brown.  Back  very  weathered  and  patched,  hut 
coloring  much  brighter  than  the  face.  Pairs  of  birds 
are  inserts. 

Quality:  Fine.  Flexible. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  brown,  wine  red,  vermil- 
ion, pink,  flesh,  medium  orange,  dull  light  yellow- 
orange,  light  yellow,  dark  medium  blue-grecn.  light 
blue-green,  aqua,  dark  blue,  dark  medium  blue, 
light  medium  blue,  light  blue,  pale  olive,  brownish 
red-violet.  Light  blue-green  is  abrashed  with  dark 
medium  blue-green.  Dark  blue  is  abrashed  with 
medium  blue,  light  medium  blue  with  bright  me- 
dium blue  and  pale  blue.  Aqua  is  abrashed  with 
light  blue-green  and  light  blue-blue-grcen. 

PROVENANCE 

With  Julius  Bohlcr.  Munich.  1908 
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Medallion  and  Annual 
Carpet  (Incomplete) 

Kirman  (?),  Persia 
Seventeenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 
55-65-26 


1  The  coloring  of  certain 
details  may  be  reversed  in 
the  other  half  of  the 
carpet 


Much  of  the  effect  of  this  carpet  has  been 
changed  through  the  loss  of  both  ends,  the 
now  discolored  replacement  of  most  of  its 
ground  color,  and  the  pronounced  surface 
fading  of  other  tones.  Color  description  must 
be  done  with  an  eye  to  the  back  of  the  carpet, 
where  the  shades  of  color  more  closely  ap- 
proach the  originals. 

I  he  ground,  which  now  is  m  mossy  yel- 
low-greens and  olives,  has  been  a  dark  brown 
with  a  greenish  cast,  as  can  be  seen  in  various 
narrow  stretches  where  the  original  pile  sur- 
vives, and  has  been  abrashed  with  somewhat 
lighter  shades  of  brown.  The  ivory  center- 
piece, with  a  broad  outer  band  in  a  purplish 
wine  red,  takes  the  form  of  an  elongated, 
stepped  diamond.  The  wine  red  is  repeated 
m  the  pendants.  Instead  of  the  cartouches 
usually  found  in  this  position,  vine-leaf  fan 
palmettes  in  blue  lie  between  pendant  and 
centerpiece.  There  is  no  sign  of  cornerpieces. 

Upon  looking  closer,  the  "steps"  of  the 
ivory  area  of  the  centerpiece  are  composed  of 
graceful,  trefoiled  arches,  outlined  in  dark 
brown.  These  arches  are  repeated  in  the  con- 
tour ot  the  red  outer  band,  where  they  spring 
from  light  blue  fleur-de-lis  forms  with  red- 
orange  arabesque  decor,  which  project  into 
the  red  from  the  field  without,  creating  a 
modified  reciprocal  which  terminates  in  a 
handsome  pendant  device  at  the  foot  of  the 
centerpiece.  Within  the  lobes  of  this  red  outer 
band  lie  red-orange  lion-mask  palmettes,  sur- 
rounded by  light  green  petals,  in  alternation 
with  highly  fringed  orange  palmettes.  These 
forms  are  linked  by  a  light  blue  vine  system 
ornamented  with  small,  varicolored  palmettes 
and  ivory  rosettes.  The  contour  of  the  center- 
piece is  outlined  in  red-orange. 

The  large  ivory  diamond  center  itself  bears 
three  concurrent  schemes  of  decoration.  One, 
a  very  wiry  vine-scroll  system  with  four  major 


spirals,  is  dark  blue  outlined  in  red,  with 
many  small  leaves  and  buds,  mostly  in  the 
same  coloring.  The  second  scheme,  a  wiry 
greenish  vine  presumably  once  dark  brown, 
bears  split  arabesque  blossoms  in  orange  with 
detailing  in  light  blue  and,  on  the  transverse 
axis,  arabesque  loops.  The  third  system  is  an 
arrangement  of  eight  curiously  attenuated, 
stiffly  drafted  cloud  bands  in  wine  red  with 
fungoid  details  in  light  green  and  orange. 
Along  the  vertical  axis,  between  arabesques, 
appear  two  lion-mask  palmettes  in  orange 
and  red. 

The  centerpiece's  upper  pendant  is 
broader  than  the  lower  one.  They  are  out- 
lined in  orange  and  ornamented  with  a  net  of 
light  blue  flowering  vines  before  which  pairs 
of  peacocks  with  elaborately  upswept  tails 
confront  each  other  (see  detail,  p.  163).  These 
birds  are  light  blue,  abrashed  a  lighter  shade 
in  the  lower  pendant.  They  are  speckled  with 
orange;  their  tail  feathers  sport  ivory  eyes  and 
red-orange  shafts;  their  legs  are  dark  brown. 
Wings  are  red,  orange,  and  varicolored.  The 
pair  on  the  lower  pendant  show  ivory  crests 
and  bills;  those  on  the  upper  pendant  have 
orange  crests  and  red-orange  bills.  A  fan  pal- 
mette  below  the  peacocks'  feet  is  green  and 
orange. 

The  vine-leaf  palmettes  that  lie  between 
pendants  and  medallion  are  light  blue  with 
red-orange  fanlike  bases.  On  each  side  of  the 
centerpiece  is  an  elaborate  palmette,  smaller 
in  size.  From  its  orange  center  spread  wine 
red  petals,  each  backed  with  ivory;  its  wide- 
spreading,  fringed  base  is  light  blue.  These 
palmettes  are  trampled  underfoot  by  attrac- 
ts el\  drawn  pairs  of  naturalistic  tan  onagers 
with  ivory  bellies,  one  pair  in  each  quadrant 
of  the  field.  The  forelegs  of  the  onager  nearer 
to  the  viewer  cross  (see  detail,  p.  164). 

The  balance  of  the  field  is  covered  with  a 


tangle  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  alive 
w  ith  pheasants  and  other  bird  forms  and  rich 
in  the  various  manifestations  of  the  cloud 
band  and  cloud  knot,  or  chi.  In  the  scant 
openings  between  the  boughs,  animals  both 
mythical  and  typical  engage  in  endless  as- 
saults or  enjoy  a  peaceful  interlude.  Toward 
each  corner  that  elaborate  and  ribbon-tailed 
Oriental  bird,  the  feng-huang,  which  it  has 
pleased  our  writers  to  call  a  phoenix,  swirls  to 
snap  his  defiance.  His  head  is  light  green  and 
his  body  light  yellow.  His  wing  feathers  are 
red-orange,  his  coverts  varicolored.  Two  of 
his  long,  trailing,  streaming  plumes  are 
striped  red-orange  and  light  blue;  the  third  is 
wine  red  and  light  green.  Above  the  bird  an 
orange  leopard  with  wine  red  belly  and  light 
blue  spots  pauses  to  admire  the  way  in  which 
a  wine  red  magic  lion  with  orange  flames  falls 
upon  a  light  blue  chi-lin  that  displays  an  or- 
ange snout,  red-orange  jaws  and  flames,  red 
body  spots,  and  an  ivory  and  red  crest.  An 
ivory  hare  tries  to  turn  himself  inside  out  in 
his  excitement. 

Between  the  chi-lin  and  the  pendant 
stands  a  blue-green  tree  laden  with  oranges, 
and  in  it  roosts  a  wine  red  pheasant.  Below  it 
a  large  blue-green  parrot  with  multicolored 
wings  looks  out  from  an  orange-colored  tree 
which  is  bright  with  pink  rosette  blossoms  (see 
detail,  p.  164).1  Among  these  trees  the  com- 
plex chi  forms  assume  various  color  combina- 
tions, such  as  wine  and  ivory,  light  blue  and 
orange,  and  wine  and  light  green.  Below  the 
feng-huang  a  red-orange  tree  bears  ivory  ro- 
settes, and  on  one  of  its  branches  sits  an  ivory 
and  wine  red  pheasant.  Beneath  the  tree  a 
peculiarly  shaped  but  obviously  voracious 
orange  lion  stalks  a  hump-backed  bull,  or 
zebu,  in  light  green,  with  many  spots,  orange 
horns,  and  ivory  belly  and  hooves. 

Directly  under  the  lion,  an  ivory  leopard 
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No.  48,  reverse 

with  dark  brown  spots  and  a  wine  red  belly 
preys  upon  a  red-orange  bear  cub,  beside  a 
wind-blown  light  green  tree  with  wine  red 
rosette  blossoms  outlined  in  ivory.  On  the 
other  side  of  this  combat  a  light  blue  tree  with 
orange  rosettes  is  enlivened  by  a  red  and  an 
ivory  pheasant,  while  below  its  branches  a 
wine  red  flaming  lion,  with  spots  of  several 
colors,  has  at  a  spotted  ivory  stag  which  has 
extremely  long,  red-orange  antlers.  Near  these 
figures  rear  the  onagers.  The  trunks  of  the 
trees  tend  to  be  split  near  the  ground,  and  in 
general  they  appear  to  grow  out  of  little  piles 
of  varicolored  rocks. 

The  principal  border  stripe  presents  a  re- 
ciprocal crown  pattern,  wine  red  outwardly 
and  orange  toward  the  field,  these  areas  de- 
marcated by  a  thin  and  wiry  ivory  arabesque 
vine.  The  crowns  are  not  of  equal  width  but 
vary  perceptibly.  In  each  of  these  arched  pan- 
els thus  produced  there  are  a  cloud  band  and 
an  animal  group.  The  loops  of  the  cloud 
bands  point  toward  the  center  of  the  stripe. 
Upon  the  red  panels  the  cloud  bands  are 
black-brown,  outlined  in  red-orange  and  lined 
with  light  blue.  They  overlie  scrolling  light 
green  vines.  In  each  of  the  two  central  red 
panels  of  each  side  and  the  next  but  one  on 
either  hand,  an  ivory  leopard  with  black- 
brown  spots  falls  upon  a  light  brown  antelope 
with  long  ivory  horns.  This  group  changes 
direction  from  panel  to  panel,  but  always 
faces  toward  the  center  of  the  carpet.  Upon 
each  of  the  remaining  two  red  panels  of  each 
side,  a  red-orange  lion  attacks  a  black-brown 
bull  which  has  light  blue  horns  and  ivory 
spots. 

In  the  orange  panels  the  cloud  bands  are 
wine  red,  lined  with  ivory,  and  the  scrolling 
vines  are  light  blue.  In  the  central  panel  a 
pair  of  light  green  peacocks  with  red  detailing 
face  each  other,  their  feet  toward  the  carpet's 


center;  they  are  repeated  in  every  other  panel. 
In  the  alternate  orange  panels,  above  the 
cloud  band  a  black-brown  dragon  with  red 
and  light  blue  or  light  green  flames  is  con- 
fronted by  a  light  blue,  speckled  feng-huang, 
over  a  light  green  fan-palmette  which  has 
wine  red  tips  and  veining  (see  detail,  p.  164). 

There  are  four  guard  stripes,  two  on  each 
side  of  the  main  border  stripe.  T  he  innermost 
stripe  is  wine  red,  its  light  green  vine  forming 
a  chain  of  elongated  S-forms,  each  centered 
by  a  dark  blue  rosette  and  connected  to  the 
next  by  a  transversely  placed  palmctte.  There 
has  been  a  black-brown  secondary  vine,  along 
which  lie  ivory  rosettes.  The  second  guard 
stripe  is  dark  blue,  with  two  undulating  vines 
which  continually  recross.  One  vine,  in  red, 
passes  through  groups  of  three  ivory  rosettes; 
an  orange  vine  passes  through  varicolored, 
diagonally  placed  lotus  palmettes.  Stripe  three 
is  abrashed  light  blues,  its  pattern,  with  an 
orange  S-vine  and  black-brown  secondary, 
echoing  that  of  the  innermost  stripe.  The 
outermost  guard  stripe  has  been  red-orange 
with  a  light  blue  vine,  but  for  the  most 
part  it  represents  reweaving  in  a  likely 
floral  pattern. 

Although  a  number  of  medallion  and 
other  carpets  survive  in  which  animals  or 
animal  combats  form  a  notable  pattern  ele- 
ment, those  with  the  closest  relationships  to 
this  carpet  arc  few,  and  these  apparently  have 
come  from  a  variety  of  weaving  centers.  The 
carpets  in  question  share  a  concept,  which 
Arthur  Upham  Pope  has  felicitously  termed 
the  "Paradise  park,"2  in  which  woods  and 
coverts  abound  in  game  of  all  sorts  to  be 
hunted,  streams  and  springs  never  run  dry, 
and  trees  and  shrubs  never  lose  their  leaves  or 
their  blossoms.  They  include  a  carpet  now  in 
halves,  divided  between  the  Mus£e  des  Arts 
Decoratifs  in  Paris3  and  the  cathedral  at  Cra- 


No.  48.  detail  of  peacocks 


1  Pope,  i9?8-W,  pp. 
2263-65. 

'  10614  (Sclilosscr,  1963, 
pp.  no,  in.  p|.  Ellis, 

")6s.  p.  47.  fig.  7a). 
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No.  48,  details  of  (from 
lop)  onagers,  parrot,  and 
dragon  with  feng-huang 


cow;4  an  almost  complete  carpet  which  be- 
longs to  Prince  Schwarzenberg  in  Vienna  (fig. 
48a);  a  half-rug,  known  as  the  Stieglitz  carpet, 
in  the  Hermitage  at  Leningrad  (fig.  48b);5  an 
intact  carpet  in  the  Los  Angeles  County  Mu- 
seum of  Art6  and  a  similar  but  badly  damaged 
carpet  in  East  Berlin;7  and  presumably  also  a 
fragment  with  a  scenic  centerpiece,  formerly 
owned  by  Baron  Ferenc  Hatvany,  missing 
since  World  War  II.8  The  Paris/Cracow  car- 
pet and  the  Hatvany  fragment  have  probably 
been  made  in  the  Herat  district  of  eastern 
Persia;9  the  Los  Angeles  and  East  Berlin 
pieces  are  thought  to  be  of  Tabriz  district 
manufacture.  The  Stieglitz  carpet,  like  this 
fragment,  has  a  vase  rug  type  of  construc- 
tion10 which  seems  to  point  to  origin  in  the 
Kirman  area,  while  the  Schwarzenberg  carpet 
is  dissimilar  in  its  construction  and  presum- 
ably derives  from  some  undetermined  central 
Persian  center,  possibly  Kashan. 

The  relationships  seem  more  distant  to  the 
Mantes  carpet  at  the  Louvre  in  Paris11  and  the 
former  Cassirer  carpet  now  in  West  Berlin, 12 
both  northwest  Persian  products,  and  to  the 
animal  carpets  known  as  the  Sanguszko 
group,' ?  whose  construction  again  resembles 
that  of  the  present  carpet  and  the  Stieglitz 
rug.  The  Sanguszko  group  has  variably  been 
assigned  to  Kirman'4  or  to  Kashan.'5 

The  Paris/Cracow  carpet's  field  design 
provides  a  likely  model  for  those  of  the 
Schwarzenberg  and  Stieglitz  carpets,  in  which 
there  are  simplifications  of  the  pattern  and  the 
drafting  is  less  sophisticated.  The  Los  Angeles 
and  East  Berlin  carpets  offer  a  variation  of  the 
design  in  which  cornerpieces  appear,  displac- 
ing certain  elements.  The  diamond  medallion 
of  this  Philadelphia  carpet  has  no  close  paral- 
lel among  surviving  rugs.  Nevertheless,  its 
fleur-de-lis  projections  into  the  red  outer  band 


are  echoed  in  a  modified  form  in  the  Stieglitz 
carpet,  in  which  these  forms  project  from  the 
outer  band  into  the  medallion  itself.  This  type 
of  interpenetrating  treatment  occurred  in  the 
Paris/Cracow  rug  as  a  modified  reciprocal, 
locking  the  outer  band  of  the  medallion  to  the 
medallion's  body.  In  the  Paris/Cracow,  Los 
Angeles,  and  East  Berlin  carpets  the  medal- 
lion, within  its  outer  band,  has  been  given 
homogeneous  decoration,  whether  it  be  of 
arabesque  vines,  cloud  bands,  leafy  shrubs,  or 
birds,  and  lacks  the  central  pool  or  secondary 
geometric  forms  that  so  often  occupy  the  cen- 
ters of  carpet  medallions.  Of  course  the  court 
reception  scene  that  filled  the  medallion  of 
the  Hatvany  piece  allowed  for  no  such  fea- 
ture, nor  does  one  occur  among  the  mingled 
ornaments  of  the  Museum's  carpet's  center- 
piece. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  if  cornerpieces  have 
existed  in  this  carpet,  unless  additional  frag- 
ments of  the  field  should  some  day  come  to 
light.  In  the  Paris/Cracow,  Schwarzenberg, 
and  Stieglitz  carpets  a  feng-huangs  plumes 
fill  the  corner  of  the  field.  In  the  Los  Angeles 
and  East  Berlin  carpets,  cornerpieces  have 
displaced  the  feng-huangs  toward  the  central 
axis.  In  the  present  carpet  the  feng-huang  lies 
completely  within  the  reduced  existing  sur- 
face, along  its  side.  Has  it  been  displaced 
there?  If  so,  by  what?  Or  have  there  been 
other  feng-huangs  in  the  corners  beyond? 

The  shape  and  the  peacock  content  of  this 
carpet  s  pendants  are  discussed  with  the  de- 
scription of  another  of  the  Museum's  medal- 
1'on  carpets  (no.  49).  The  use  of  a  vine-leaf 
palmette  instead  of  a  cartouche  between  pen- 
dant and  medallion  is  an  unusual  and  pleas- 
ant variation,  sometimes  found  among  the 
Sanguszko  group.  '6  It  also  appears  in  the 
Stieglitz  and  Cassirer  carpets  and  in  the 


former  Stora  carpet,  now  in  the  Keir  Collec- 
tion. 17  Possibly  the  use  of  the  fan  form  in  thi: 
position  has  been  suggested  by  such  split  ara- 
besque arrangements  as  appear  in  the  Paris/ 
Cracow  carpet. 

The  fading  and  color  change  in  the  re- 
placement pile  of  the  ground  to  its  present 
appearance  in  this  carpet  interfere  sadly  with 
the  contrasts  and  effects  that  have  been  in- 
tended for  the  trees  and  the  animal  groups, 
which  now  tend  to  be  lost  in  the  general 
murk,  but  which  once  stood  out  clearly.  The 
cypresses  so  visible  in  the  other  "Paradise 
park"  carpets  are  not  present  here,  but  the 
spreading,  sideswept,  and  at  times  contorted 
flowering  and  leafy  trees  are  more  abundant. 
The  scale  of  both  trees  and  animals  is  dis- 
tinctly smaller  than  in  similar  carpets,  so  that 
one  has  the  sense  of  greater  space  for  the 
beasts  to  roam.  In  the  pure  "Paradise  park" 
concept,  as  expressed  in  the  Paris/Cracow 
carpet  and  its  imitators'8  and  in  the  Los 
Angeles  and  East  Berlin  carpets,  the  animals 
do  not  attack  each  other  but  move  about 
freely,  except  that  the  feng-huang  may  have 
snapped  up  a  brightly  colored,  smaller  bird. 
However,  in  the  Hatvany  fragment  an  assault 
of  tiger  upon  buffalo  occurs,  and  in  the 
present  carpet  there  is  a  variety  of  such  com- 
bats. Nevertheless,  these  combats  do  not  re- 
peat standard  representations,  except  to  the 
de  gree  that  the  chi-lin  bellowing  his  anguish 
echoes  chi-lins  in  a  similar  stance,  but  stand- 
ing alone,  in  many  Herat  carpets,"'  or,  with 
their  attackers  in  a  very  different  attitude,  in 
certain  Sanguszko  rugs.20  The  leopard  and 
bear  cub  combination  seems  new,  as  does  the 
stag  with  such  splendidly  spreading  horns. 
The  pair  of  onagers  are  unparalleled,  and  the 
strolling  zebu  is  very  unusual,  although  we 
find  him  under  attack  in  another  fragmentary 


Fig  48a    Medallion  and 
animal  carpet,  Persia, 
early  seventeenth  century. 
Prince  Schwarzenberg, 
Vienna,  inv.  no.  3.  A 
carpet  displaying  the 
"Paradise  park"  theme 
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Fig.  48b    Medallion  and 
animal  carpet  fragment, 
Kirman  f?j,  Persia,  early 
seventeenth  century,  State 
Hermitage  Museum, 
Leningrad,  no.  V1-994. 
A  "Paradise  park"  car- 
pet perhaps  based  on 
the  cartoon  for  the 
Schwarzenberg  carpet 
(fig.  48a) 


medallion  rug  in  the  Museum  (no.  49)  and 
elsewhere.  The  prowling  lion,  however,  is 
no  stranger,  occurring  in  the  Paris/Cracow 
and  Stieglitz  carpets  and  in  many  another. 
The  feng-huang  in  the  Museum's  carpet  has 
a  different  swoop  than  in  the  other  carpets. 
Smaller  bird  forms  seen  here  are  omnipresent 
among  other  rugs,  and  quite  varied.  The  fun- 
goid chi  figures,  or  cloud  knots,  are  compara- 
ble to  those  in  the  Paris/Cracow  carpet  in 
their  delicacy  and  charm. 

The  animals  portrayed  in  this  carpet  vary 
greatly  in  the  quality  of  their  drafting:  excep- 
tionally fine  and  lively  in  the  onagers;  childish 
in  the  zebu  and  the  attenuated  leopard.  This 
unevenness  suggests  with  especial  force  the 
existence  of  a  pattern  book  or  a  group  of 
sketches  as  source  material  for  the  weavers,  if 
not  for  the  carpet's  designer.  Such  sketches  or 
patterns,  copied  at  different  times  and  doubt- 
less by  different  individuals,  might  well,  when 
recopied  into  the  same  fabric,  result  in  the 
hotchpotch  of  good  and  bad  drawing  that  is 
seen  here. 

In  any  case,  the  forms  in  which  these  ani- 
mals appear  have  been  drawn  from  the  art  of 
the  book,21  and  in  ornamental  pages  and  in 
bookbindings  one  also  will  find  the  crown 
reciprocal  of  the  main  border  stripe  in  several 
versions.22  These  grand-scale  reciprocals  oc- 
cur in  only  a  few  known  Persian  carpets  of  the 
classic  era  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  in  these  not  all  necessarily  with 
the  same  effect.  Examples  with  such  borders 
include  the  Schwarzenberg  and  Stieglitz  car- 
pets, the  Chelsea  carpet  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  in  London, ^  and,  in  a  very 
much  simplified  rendition,  a  northwest  Per- 
sian medallion  carpet  in  the  Museum  of  Dec- 
orative Arts  in  Vienna.2-*  In  the  Los  Angeles 
and  East  Berlin  "Paradise  park"  carpets  a 


vine,  passing  through  split  arabesques,  marks 
off  the  crowns,  but  they  are  not  differentiated 
in  coloring.  The  reciprocal  crown  border,  as 
developed  for  such  classic  Persian  rugs  as 
these,  may  have  exercised  some  influence 
upon  several  Turkish  border  patterns  practiced 
particularly  in  the  Ushak  area,25  if  the  Persian 
and  Turkish  versions  have  not  merely  had  a 
common  ancestry  in  the  more  remote  past. 

The  border  of  the  Chelsea  carpet  is  the 
most  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Museum's 
carpet — at  first  glance  it  is  identical,  except 
for  its  color  scheme:  dark  blue  next  to  the 
field  and  wine  red  outwardly.  The  spacing  of 
the  crowns  is  variable  too,  toward  one  end 
grotesquely  so.  The  arabesque  vine  offers 
more  graceful  curves  and  more  sophisticated 
draftsmanship  than  in  the  Philadelphia  rug, 
but  the  cloud  bands  are  very  much  the  same. 
There  are  simplifications,  however,  in  the 
animal  content,  for  the  combats,  which  again 
alternate  in  their  composition,  do  not  reverse 
their  orientation  at  the  central  axis  and  the 
peacocks  do  not  appear,  the  dragon  and  feng- 
huang  confrontation  being  simply  repeated, 
with  a  pair  of  dragons  in  each  corner  figure. 

The  border  compartments  of  the  Stieglitz 
carpet  are  ivory  toward  the  field,  with  a  pair  of 
peacocks  much  suffer  than  those  of  the  Mu- 
seum's carpet.  In  the  red  outer  compartments, 
instead  of  combats  there  are  pairs  of  fish 
which  form  an  acute  arch,  each  fish  firmly 
gripping  in  his  mouth  the  back  of  a  duck.  The 
arabesque  vine  is  simpler  than  in  the  other 
carpets,  the  arabesques  not  well  drawn.  In  the 
Schwarzenberg  carpet  the  border  coloring 
is  similar  to  that  in  the  Stieglitz  carpet;  the 
arabesques  too  are  rather  like  those  of  the 
Stieglitz  carpet.  The  spacing  of  the  crowns 
seems  especially  strange  at  the  corners.  There 
is  a  well-nigh  continuous  cloud  band  which 


changes  color  as  it  crosses  the  arabesque.  In 
each  compartment  are  two  small  birds:  one 
above  and  one  below  a  masklike  palmetto 
form.  In  the  other  reciprocal  borders  men- 
tioned, all  is  floral:  a  plethora  of  palmettos  on 
a  net  of  creepers  in  the  Los  Angeles  and  East 
Berlin  carpets,  a  spattering  of  blossoms  in  the 
Vienna  museum's  rug.  Curiously,  the  border 
of  the  Cassirer  rug  in  West  Berlin  resembles 
closely  that  of  the  Stieglitz  carpet  with  the 
reciprocal  vine  and  color  change  deleted  and 
with  somewhat  more  rectilinear  drafting  em- 
ployed. 

The  presence  of  four  guard  stripes  is  un- 
usual in  a  Persian  carpet  of  the  classic  period 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
This  is  an  arrangement  more  characteristic  of 
Mamluk  Egyptian  rugs  a  century  older  (see 
nos.  38-40).  In  a  number  of  northwest  Per- 
sian carpets  there  are  three  guard  stripes,  the 
third  one  extremely  narrow  and  placed  next  to 
the  field.  In  the  Mamluk  scheme  the  stripes 
are  treated  as  pairs  in  coloring  and  usually  in 
pattern,  those  next  to  the  principal  border 
stripe  showing  one  version  and  the  outermost 
and  innermost  sharing  the  second  form  and 
color.  In  this  Persian  carpet  no  two  guard 
stripes  have  the  same  hue. 

The  several  distinctive  qualities  which  this 
great  carpet  still  displays,  despite  its  mutila- 
tions, must  underline  the  mortality  that  has 
occurred  among  these  weavings.  just  as  the 
Museum's  tree  carpet  (no.  47),  this  carpet 
now  stands  conspicuously  alone  in  the  se- 
quence of  Persian  carpet  history,  whereas  in 
its  day  it  could  have  been  seen  as  a  single 
stage  in  a  progression  of  similar  designs  and  as 
one  of  a  group  of  closely  related  examples 
which  were  produced  together  upon  the  same 
looms,  under  the  same  superintendence,  for  a 
like  patronage. 


PUBLISH  b  I) 

Martin,  1906-8,  pt.  3.  p.  36,  fig.  91;  Siirrc.  1908,  pi. 
xin,  Riefstahl,  1917.  figs,  1.  2.  s.  Pope,  1938-39,  pi 
1129;  Beattie,  1976,  Sheffield,  p.  86,  no  63;  Ellis, 
1978,  "Philadelphia,"  p.  30,  fig.  2 

E  \  11 1 11 1  t  E  i) 

Munich,  1910;  New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  16*11"  v  x  15'  h  (515  x  457  cm) 

Warp:  Cotton,  Z5S,  ivory.  Double-warped. 

Weft:  Wool  and  silk,  m  Firsl  .md  third  shoots,  l  wool, 
ivory  or  mixed  dark  natural  shades  In  several  places 
an  ivory  strand  and  a  dark  mixed  strand  ma)  be 
plied  Z2S  or  simply  rim  together.  Second  shoot,  /.  or 
n  silk,  usually  ivory,  hut  some  dark  hluc,  blue,  light 

brown,  wine  red.  red-violet,  «>r  green  No  instances 

noted  of  single  shoots  instead  ol  X3 
Pile:  Wool,  2/,  clipped  to  cover  collars  Senn.i  knotting, 

open  at  the  left.  //  15.  v  16  (240  knots  per  sq.  in.). 
Ends:  Cut 
Sides:  Cut 

Condition:  Both  ends  missing   Practical!)  the  (  nine 
ground  of  field  reknotted  in  green,-'1  now  hghl 
brown  to  greenish  Much  fading  ol  original  dyes 
Back  appears  very  weathered,  but  brighter  than  the 

face. 

Quality  Fine,  Fairly  flexible 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  greenish  (I. irk  brown, 

light  brown,  tan,  purplish  wine  red.  pink,  bright 

light  red-orange,  light  yellow,  light  green,  medium 
green-blue-green,  aqua,  dark  blue,  light  medium 
blue,  light  hluc.  pale  hluc  (lighter  hints  abrashed) 

PROVENANCE 

With  Stcfano  Bardini,  Florence  (according  to  Martin, 
1906-8.  pt,  3,  p.  38);  with  Indoudijian  flndjoiidiiau), 
Paris  (according  to  ibid  J;  with  M  I*   Scliutz,  I'.uis 
(according  to  Sarre,  1908) 


*'  Sec  nos.  a,  23,  27-29. 

I  lu  boidci  seen  111  the  last 

three  rugs  was  used  .11 
Ushak,  which  is  not  t<>  say 

th.it  these  rugs  were  nude 

there, 

'''  "  I  he  ground  coloi  is 
green— which  is  rare — 

hut  ,1  green  without  life, 
.md  the  whole  <  orpet  has  1 

dull,  somewhat  de.id 
lone"  (Martin.  1906  8, 
pt.  3.  p.  j8). 
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Medallion  and  Animal 
Carpet  Fragment 

Kashan  or  Herat ,  Persia 

Sixteenth-seventeenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 

5S-6S-38 


A  creature  of  pieced  fragments  this  may  be, 
but  what  fragments!  No  complete  rug  quite 
like  them  exists,  as  far  as  known,  and  an  in- 
tact example  would  be  a  joy  to  any  of  the 
world's  collections.  Two  large  pieces,  a  nar- 
row strip  lacking  between  them,  represent 
most  of  the  lower  half  of  a  rather  large  and 
handsome  carpet,  but  no  individual  element 
of  the  original  layout  remains  in  full.  In- 
cluded within  these  two  pieces  is  the  greater 
part  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  field  and  most 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  centerpiece,  together 
with  nearly  all  of  its  pendant  and  cartouche 
and  between  one-half  and  two-thirds  of  the 
area  of  each  of  the  lower  two  cornerpieces. 
Part  of  the  corner  feature  of  one  of  these  cor- 
nerpieces and  a  short  stretch  of  the  outer 
guard  stripe  have  been  pieced  into  the  field  to 
fill  holes.  Broken  runs  of  a  principal  border 
stripe  and  inner  guard  stripe  have  been  added 
along  the  end. 

I  he  field  is  a  dull  and  purplish  wine  red, 
on  the  verge  of  being  a  red-violet.  In  each 
quarter  of  the  field,  amid  a  tangle  of  blue- 
green  scrolling  vines  laden  with  a  multitude 
of  blossoms  highly  varied  in  form  and  color- 
ing, a  yellow  lion  falls  upon  a  black-brown, 
spotted,  hump-backed  bull,  or  zebu.  An  aqua 
fox  with  blue  forepaws  turns  his  head  to  ob- 
serve this  struggle,  as  does  a  sneaky  pale  gray 
cat  beyond  it.  Closer  to  the  centerpiece  a  pale 
gray  leopard,  quite  a  clumsy  one,  is  stalking  a 
similarly  colored  cen  id,  w  hose  horns  are 
splayed  according  to  the  Persian  artistic  con- 
vention of  the  time.  None  of  the  assorted 
lotus  palmettes  and  other  floral  forms  within 
the  field  is  large  enough  to  be  obtrusive. 

The  central  medallion  and  pendant  are 
ivory,  with  lobed  edging  in  medium  blues.  A 
graceful,  scrolling,  light  orange  vine  within 


the  medallion  opens  into  handsome  split  ara- 
besque blossoms,  yellow-ribbed,  with  bine 
lips  and  clasping  curls.  The  vine's  How  has 
been  broken  up  by  the  fragmentation  of  the 
carpet  and  as  well  by  efforts  to  reconstitute  an 
outline  for  the  centerpiece  at  the  expense  of 
the  pattern  itself.  The  secondary  vine  coils  are 
black-brown,  with  varicolored  blossoms.  I  he 
pendant  has  held  two  confronted  peacocks  in 
orange  and  blue  with  elaborately  imbricated, 
multicolored  tails.  Rearrangement  has  merged 
them,  with  violence  to  their  necks  and  their 
heads.  The  black-brown  cartouche,  edged  m 
ivory,  sports  an  ivory  cloud  band,  lined  with 
red,  against  a  light  blue  vine 

The  finely  lobed  yellow  cornerpieces  arc- 
edged  with  medium  blue.  Their  primary  dec- 
oration is  a  surprisingly  clumsy  and  poorly 
handled  arabesque  band  in  dark  bine,  edged 
in  red,  with  a  pale  blue  central  vine.  Losses 
along  both  sides  of  each  corncrpicce  make  the 
courses  of  this  band  even  less  understandable. 
Two  heavy,  ringlike  arabesque  loops  in  red, 
edged  with  ivory,  overlie  the  band,  and  a  soli- 
tary orange  duck,  swimming  in  one-quarter  of 
a  lobed  ivory  pool  now  placed  beside  the  me- 
dallion, informs  us  as  to  what  has  taken  place 
in  the  corners  themselves.  The  pool  originally 
lay  within  an  irregular  blue  area,  beyond 
which  was  yellow ,  and  then  the  dark  blue  of 
the  arabesque  band. 

The  combined  fragments  of  the  principal 
border  stripe  do  not  retain  their  full  w  idth 
Upon  its  ground  of  yellow  lies  a  scries  of  in- 
terlocking compartment  forms  edged  in  ivory. 
Large  octofoils  in  dark  blue  and  cartouche 
forms  in  medium  blue  overlap  in  red  areas, 
each  of  w  hich  holds  an  aqua  palmette  with 
pink  and  ivory  details.  Centering  the  dark 
blue  of  the  octofoil  is  a  small  yellow  quatre- 


foil,  edged  with  ivory,  while  a  similar  quatre- 
foil  within  the  cartouche  is  ivory,  edged  with 
orange.  Halved  quatrefoils  beside  the  car- 
touches have  been  blac  k  blown  Red  \ines 
and  orange  and  blue  palmettes  enliven  the 

yellow  ol  the  ground,  Both  guard  stupes  have 

displayed  the  same  pattern    The  innei  guard 

stripe  is  aqua,  ornamented  with  pink  vines, 
black-brown  rosettes,  and  palmettes  whose 
ivory  and  orange  petals  surround  medium 

blue  centers.  In  the  red  outei  guard  stripe, 
some  of  which  sm\  ives  as  a  patch  below  the 
central  medallion,  the  vine  is  aqua,  the  ro 
settes  yellow,  and  the  palmettes  show  bine 
petals  around  orange. 

Reconstruction,  estimated  on  the  basis  ol 

the  individual  parts  that  remain,  yields  an 
approximate  original  length  ol  eighteen  feet, 
four  inches  I  560  (  m),  and  a  w  idth  ot  nine 
feet,  one  inch  (276  cm),  quite  a  respectable 
1  arpel  Size,  Hie  <  entral  medallion  has  had  a 
very  graceful,  if  rotund,  finely  lobed,  pointed 
oval  shape  without  the  elaborate  edging  that 
has  so  often  been  provided  on  medallions  in 

comparable  Persian  rugs  1  Within  this  oval 
the  arabesque  vine  s,  proceeding  inward  from 
loop  arabesques  .it  the  sides,  have  formed  Foui 

sweeping  spirals,  splitting  to  form  an  arch  at 
eaeh  end  and  a  pair  of  interior  arches  whose 
crowns  met  111  the  very  center,  The  pendants 
have  been  quite  large  and  rather  broad,  and 
were  carefully  drawn,  with  a  pleasant  combi- 
nation of  curves  The  cartouches  have  been 
simple  but  nicel)  detailed,  and  aie  decidedly 
long  and  prominent.  The  shaping  of  the  (  01 
nerpieces  must  have  always  seemed  some  what 
uncouth,  aside  from  the  crude  appearance  of 
their  content.  The)  have  had  neither  pen- 
dants nor  carfoiu  Ik  s.  and  then  outlines  of- 
fered the  same  fine  lobiug  as  the  centerpiece. 


I'  E  i<  s  1  a  n   <;  A  l<  I'  1  1  s 


:  A  group  of  approximately 
thirty  carpets,  complete  or 
fragmentary,  and  prayei 

rugs,  named  for  the 
Salting  rug  in  the  Victoria 
jikI  Mbert  Museum, 
London.  I  402-1910 

(London,  1920.  p.  1  iH. 
pi  vin  Tor  additional 
information  regarding  tins 

group  of  carpels,  .Hid  .1 
description  of  one  such 
rug  in  the  Museum's 
collections,  see  no  3? 
See  also  I'  rdmann,  1970, 
pp.  76,  163.  Beattie, 
1972.  p.  105 

See  no  37.  csp  11  20,  for 
j  definition  of  tins  carpel 
group  For  examples  see 
Pope.  1938-39.  pi  1206. 

also  pis  1205,  1207-10 
Formerly  in  the  von 
Pannwitz  Collection, 
Heemstede,  The  Nether- 
lands, now  in  the 
I  liyssen-Bomemisza 
Collection.  Lugano 
(Beattie,  i9~2.  pp  105-7, 

pi  XV) 

I'ope.  i<;3H-3(>.  p|    1  1  54 

Ibid  ,  pi  1 142;  Erdmann, 
1970.  figs  1-1.  204 

I'  rdmann,  i<>-o,  p.  93. 
fig  103,  Pope.  103N-39. 
pis.  1141.  1 14S,  Grube, 
1966,  fig  90  (caption 
transposed  with  that  of  fig 
88). 

In  dt  least  a  do/en  exam- 
ples, including  I'ope. 
1938-39,  pis  1262.  1264, 
1 266.  1 267A.  1 269A;  and 
Spuhler,  i9()h.  "Kaschan- 
Wirkteppich,"  figs  1-3 
See  also  Pope.  1938-39, 
pis  1 142.  11  58.  1 1 159. 
1 160A.  1161.  1 162 


"'  See  ibid  .  pi   1 142;  Krd- 
111. inn,  1970.  |)   163.  fig 
204,  p.  165.  fig.  206. 
Compare  llcr.it  carpels 
such  .is  I'ope.  1938-39. 

pi  1 148,  Grube,  1966, 

lit;  90;  Bill's,  ions,  p  4S, 

fig.  6. 

' 1  Former))  in  possession  of 

M  &  R,  Stora,  Pans 
(Pope,  1938-39,  pi 
121 )). 

The  rug  owned  by  Prince 
Paul  hranvois  Koiii.iii 

Sanguszko,  on  loan  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  ol 

Art.  New  York  (ibid  .  pi 
1206);  a  carpel  once  m  the 
COlle<  tion  of  Myron  C 

I  ayloi  (ibid, .  pi  1 105);  a 

rug  in  the  InstitutO  de 

Valencia  de  Hon  |uan, 

Madrid  (ibid  ,  pi  1207); 

an  example  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum 

(ibid.,  pi   1208);  and  a 

carpel  in  the  Thysscn- 
Bbrnemisza  Collection, 
formerly  in  1h.1t  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Bdhague 
(ibid  .  pi  1210). 

1  See  ibid  .  pis    i  264.  1  265. 

*  From  the  Chinch  ol 
Notre  name,  Mantes 
(Pope.  1938-39.  pi. 
1127). 

s  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Art  \1b1d  .  pi 
lX2o)   This  rug  is  so 
called  because  it  was  used 

in  Westminster  Abbey, 

London,  during  the 
coronation  ol  Ldward  \  II 


'''  The  Thysscn  rug  cited  111 
u   12  above,  and  a  rug 
once  111  the  possession  of 
\  it. ill  and  I  .eopold  Hen  - 
ginal.  Paris  and  New  York 
(American  Art  Associa- 
tion. 1925,  no.  53) 
Confronted  peacocks  also 
arc  found  in  the  pendants 
of  the  corncrpieccs  of  the 
rug  ow  ned  bv  Print  e 
Sanguszko  cited  in  11   1  2 

Formerly  owned  bv  Louis 
E  Se  les ,  now  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art. 
1978  550  (Orubc.  1966, 
fig.  90  (caption  incor- 
rect]). 

18  Osterrcichisches  Museum 
fur  angewandte  Kunst, 
1  834;  (Vienna,  1951 .  pi 
4 1  I  (ere  the  peaco<  ks  are 

inverted. 

"'  The  Sangus/ko,  Thyssen, 
Victoria  jikI  Albert  Mu- 
seum, and  Instilulo  de 
Valencia  rugs  cited  111  11 
1 2  abuse,  as  well  as 

fragments  in  the  Textile 

Museum,  Washington 
(U33.2. 1.  69. 1 1  2. 

69. 1 1  3  [Ellis,  1968, 

"Kirman,"  p  29,  fig  14I) 
:   The  I  liechtenstein,  Bhss. 

and  Vienna  kiluns  (Spuh- 
ler, 1968.  "Kaschan- 
Wirkteppich,"  figs  1-3) 
:I  Pope,  1938-39,  pi 
1 267U. 

M  National  Gallery  (Ndrodni 

Calene  v  Praze);  the  long- 
lost  companion  field  end 
lo  Kunstgewerbemuseum, 
Dresden,  24555  (Erd- 
mann, 1938.  "Wirktep- 
pich," p  63,  fig.  lb) 
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PERSIAN  CARPETS 


The  closest  parallels  to  this  medallion  and 
animal  carpet  now  lie  among  the  rugs  which 
have  inscribed  panels  in  their  borders  and  a 
silken  foundation,  and  which  often  incorpo- 
rate areas  of  metal-thread  brocading — the 
Salting  class.2  These  are  increasingly  consid- 
ered to  be  Turkish  court  productions  of  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  but  presumably 
copied  with  varied  exactness  after  sixteenth- 
century  Persian  originals.  Similarities  also 
exist  to  the  generally  somewhat  larger  carpets 
of  the  Sanguszko  group,'  whose  construction, 
being  similar  to  that  of  the  vase  carpets,  has 
led  to  their  allocation  to  Kirman,  if  not  to  a 
filial  enterprise  established  elsewhere  in  cen- 
tral Persia,  with  Kirman  weavers. 

Lobed,  pointed-oval  centerpieces  occur 
frequently  among  the  rugs  of  the  Salting 
group,  such  as  the  animal  carpet  in  the  Mu- 
seum (no.  37),  the  von  Pannwitz  rug  in  Lu- 
gano,4 the  carpet  with  tigers  in  the  Museo 
Poldi  Pezzoli  in  Milan, s  and  sundry  others.6 
This  may  be  one  of  the  forms  which  the  sul- 
tan's designers  took  up  from  Herat  models.7 
Such  central  medallions  appear  in  even 
greater  profusion  among  the  sixteenth-  and 
seventeenth-century  silk  kilims  which  are 
attributed  to  Kashan.8  In  these  kilims,  how- 
ever, one  does  not  find  the  scrolling  ara- 
besque vines  which  are  such  a  frequent  factor 
in  the  medallion  designs  of  the  Salting  rugs 
(see  no.  37),0  albeit  rarely  with  the  grace  and 
precision  which  has  been  evident  here  If 
cartouches  appear  in  Salting  designs,  they  are 
perfunctory,10  and  the  pendants,  used  some- 
what more  often,  follow  a  Herat  type  quite 
unlike  that  of  the  present  rug. 

In  this  carpet  both  pendant  and  cartouche 
are  large  and  bold,  as  is  seen  so  often  in  the 
northwest  Persian  medallion  carpets  of  the 


Tabriz  area,  but  here  the  contours  of  these 
forms  are  much  more  delicately  and  smoothly 
treated.  The  combination  of  curves  in  the 
pendant  of  this  rug  has  been  repeated,  with 
changes  of  proportion,  in  the  pendants  of  the 
great  medallion  and  animal  carpet  fragment 
with  the  reciprocal  crown  border  (no.  48), 
also  from  the  Williams  Collection.  Closer 
parallels  of  pendant  profile  appear  in  the  Stora 
carpet  in  the  Keir  Collection, 1 1  and  in  at  least 
five  carpets  of  the  Sanguszko  group. 12  Similar 
pendants  on  a  smaller  scale  may  be  found 
among  the  Kashan  silk  kilims. 15  The  north- 
west Persian  examples  whose  pendants  are 
most  like  those  seen  here,  if  more  elaborate, 
are  the  Mantes  carpet  at  the  Louvre  in  Paris'4 
and  the  "coronation  carpet"  in  Los  Angeles. 15 
In  the  pendants  of  the  Museum's  fragmentary 
carpet  cited  above  (no.  48)  there  are  also 
paired,  confronted  peacocks,  but  in  much 
different  draftsmanship.  The  confronted  pea- 
cocks occupy  pendants  in  several  Sanguszko 
group  rugs,'6  in  the  Seley  Herat  carpet,1"  in 
the  Stieglitz  medallion  and  animal  fragment 
at  the  Hermitage  in  Leningrad  (fig.  48b), 
which,  like  a  Museum  rug  (no.  48),  seems 
to  be  Kirman  in  its  construction,  and  in 
one  northwest  Persian  example  at  Vienna. 18 

The  cartouche  in  the  field  of  this  fragment 
is  singularly  long  and  salient.  The  styling  of 
its  ends  is  identical  with  that  of  the  cartouches 
in  the  Schwarzenberg  "Paradise  park"  carpet 
in  Vienna  (fig.  48a),  and  the  same  form  has 
been  adopted  for  at  least  five  of  the  Sanguszko 
group,10  together  with  several  Kashan  silk 
kilims  in  which  it  appears  on  a  smaller 
scale.20  Cloud  bands  are  unusual  as  cartouche 
decoration.  They  do  occur  in  a  silk  kihm 
from  the  Ardabil  shrine  in  Persia,21  and  in 
one  at  Prague22  and,  most  conspicuously,  in 


the  small  Kashan  silk  pile  rugs  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C.^and 
Vienna.24  More  often  the  cartouche  displays  a 
pair  of  birds,  which  in  the  Schwarzenberg 
carpet  repeat  the  confronted  peacocks  of  this 
fragmentary  rug. 

Lobed  cornerpieces  are  the  specialty  of  the 
Sanguszko  group,  in  which  there  are  at  least 
four  examples25  and,  above  all,  of  the  Kashan 
silk  kilims,  of  which  there  are  a  dozen  which 
show  this  feature.26  These  cornerpieces,  how- 
ever, are  accompanied  by  pendants,  except  for 
the  Doistau  kilim  at  the  Louvre.27  The  Baker 
carpet  of  the  Salting  group,  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York,  has  corner- 
pieces  with  large  lobes,  and  neither  pendant 
nor  cartouche.28  The  central  medallion  of  the 
Schwarzenberg  carpet  offers  the  closest  com- 
parison to  the  heavy  and  unskillful  arabesque 
band  scrolls  of  this  rug.  Neither  one  much 
the  better,  jointly  they  suggest  the  loss  of  an 
earlier  series  in  which  the  treatment  of  the 
scrolls  had  been  more  successful.  Heavy  ara- 
besque bands  also  appear  in  the  centerpieces 
of  three  Sanguszko  group  carpets20  in  tighter 
formations  which  seem  more  satisfactory, 
combined  with  lobed,  pointed-oval  plaques. 
Ornamentation  of  the  corner  itself  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pool,  with  a  duck  within  it,  seems 
quite  exceptional  in  this  rug,  although  the 
complete  pool,  with  its  full  complement  of 
four  ducks,  is  the  central  feature  of  the 
Schwarzenberg  carpet's  medallion  and  has 
been  used  similarly  in  a  number  of  carpets 
and  rugs,  ranging  from  a  well-known  pair  of 
Herat  figural  rugs  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,?°  through  three  Sanguszko  group 
pieces*'  and  five  rugs  of  the  Salting  type,32  to 
the  Stieglitz  fragment  at  the  Hermitage  Mu- 
seum and  the  Mortimer  Schiff  animal 


carpet,33  from  an  unidentified  center. 

The  animals  portrayed  in  this  fragmenl 
offer  an  uninspired  series  of  copybook  exam- 
ples, traceable  in  their  day  to  book  illumina- 
tions and  beyond  these  to  old  Iranian 
concepts  of  animal  confrontations  in  nature 
and  in  symbolic  traditions.  The  zebu,  or 
hump-backed  bull,  is  a  rarity  in  such  repre- 
sentations, but  also  occurs  in  the  Museum's 
larger  medallion  and  animal  carpet  fragmenl 
(no.  48).  The  wolf  and  cat  are  a  familiar  pair 
of  observant  bystanders  in  a  series  oi  I  lri.it 
animal  carpets  in  various  collections.  u  The 
leopard  and  the  eervid  with  crossed  hind  legs 
which  the  leopard  is  stalking  have  come  from 
the  same  Herat  series,  in  which  the  feline  is 
more  often  a  tiger3"5  and  the  cervid  maj  be  .1 
stag. 56  The  specific  lion  form  with  head 
turned  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
magic  lions  in  several  of  these  I  lerat  rugs, 
particularly  the  pair  with  human  figures  in 
their  medallions,  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,37  and  a  once  splendid  carpet 
now  divided  between  a  Hamburg  museum3** 
and  the  Faigelhorn  Collection.  v'  The  strong 
line  behind  the  lion's  head  in  the  Museum's 
fragment  is  likely  to  be  a  holdover  or  reminis- 
cence of  the  shoulder  flame  which  had  ap- 
peared in  the  original  design.  This  rug's 
assortment  of  animal  forms  differs  from  the 
suites  which  are  to  be  found  in  other  groups 
of  animal  carpets:  the  Salting  group,  the 
Sanguszko  group,  the  Kashan  silk  rugs,40  and 
the  Herat  series  whose  best-known  examples 
are  the  "emperor's  carpets"  in  Vienna4'  and 
New  York.42  Several  blossom  forms  of  the 
background  decor  of  the  Museum's  example 
appear  in  identical  drawing  in  the  Stora  me- 
dallion carpet,  now  in  the  Keir  Collection,43 
which  has  no  animals. 
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interlocking  compartment  borders  are  few 
in  number,  differing  more  in  proportion  and 
color  arrangement  than  in  makeup.  In  the 
neatly  planned  border  stripe  of  an  unusually 
handsome,  if  incomplete,  Indian  carpet  with 
loins  medallion  which  has  passed,  after  many 
years  with  French  &  Company,  via  the 
London  market  to  Tehran,  the  octofoils  are 
salient,  but  now  divided  into  four  equal  seg- 
ments, two  blue  and  two  red.44  Golden  yel- 
low waists  for  the  cartouches  add  to  the 
boldness  of  effect.  In  a  northwest  Persian  car- 
pet with  multifoil  medallion  in  the  Museo 
Bardini  in  Florence45  the  alternate  border 
form  is  a  pointed  oval  in  orange,  prominent 
but  of  diminished  effectiveness,  for  the  car- 
touches, overlapped  areas  included,  are  a 
consistent  ivory  against  a  blue  ground.  The 
cartouche  achieves  the  same  width  as  the 
octofoil  in  a  northwest  Persian  carpet  with  star 
medallion  and  corncrpieces  in  the  Vienna 
Decorative  Arts  Museum,  formerly  a  Roth- 
schild rug.46  A  like  border  is  treated  as  a  series 
of  interlocking  cartouches  of  two  sizes  in 
Tabriz  area  medallion  carpets  similar  in  de- 
sign but  not  in  scale  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  from  the  Blumenthal  Col- 
lection,4" and  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago, from  the  McMullan  Collection,48  as 
well  as  in  ;i  half-carpet  with  lotus  medallion 
and  arabesque  vine-scroll  field  in  a  Swiss  pri- 
vate collection.49  All  of  these  carpets  but  the 
last  display  cloud  bands  prominently  in  their 
fields.  A  different  effect  arises  when  the  car- 
touches lie  athwart  the  border  and  the  octo- 
foils show  transverse  interlocks,  as  in  a  carpet, 


possibly  Indian,  with  tree  design  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Art  Museum,  s°  and  in  prayer  rugs, 
possibly  members  of  the  Turkish  Salting  se- 
ries, in  the  Konya  Museum1'1  and  in  the  Mu- 
seo dcgli  Argenti  at  Florence.52  A  similar 
border  treatment  occurs  in  a  strange  medal- 
lion and  animal  carpet  formerly  property  of 
the  Kevorkian  Foundation,"  in  which  the  use 
of  bast  in  the  foundation  suggests  manufac- 
ture somewhere  in  Europe  (on  the  basis  of  a 
Salting  model). 

If  this  carpet  were  less  fragmentary  it 
would  not  recede  behind  the  great  tree  and 
medallion  carpets  of  the  Museum's  collection 
(nos.  47,  48)  in  interest  and  desirability.  Like 
those  carpets,  this  presents  a  serious  problem 
of  localization  for  it  too  is  a  solitary  example, 
not  to  be  readily  classified  with  any  others. 
The  shade  of  the  field's  red,  the  shape  and 
content  of  the  centerpiece,  and  the  choice  of 
animal  forms  seem  to  point  to  Khorassan, 
specifically  the  Herat  area.  So  may  the  border 
design,  bearing  in  mind  that  such  patterns 
have  been  used  in  India  as  well  as  near  Ta- 
briz On  the  other  hand,  the  many  features 
which  resemble  those  found  in  Kashan  silk 
kilims  and  other  central  Persian  carpet 
groups,  such  as  the  Sanguszko  series,  make  it 
seem  more  likely  that  it  was  made  somewhere 
in  that  general  area,  such  as  Kashan  or  Kaz- 
vin — if  it  was  not,  after  all,  woven  near  He- 
rat. The  crudeness  of  the  arabesque  bands  in 
the  cornerpieces  and  of  some  of  the  animal 
forms  suggests  a  date  well  into  the  seventeenth 
century. 
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New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  j'8]/i"  v  x  3'8"  h  (235  x  1 12  cm) 
Warp  Cotton,  Z4S,  unbleached.  Two  levels. 
Weft:  Wool,  z,  some  Z2S,  ivory,  dyed  light  to  medium 
gray,  X3 

Pile:  Wool,  2Z,  some  3Z.  clipped  a  little  longer  than 
needed  to  cover  collars.  Senna  knotting,  open  at  the 
left,  h  13,  v  13  (170  knots  pcrsq.  in.). 

Ends:  Cut 

Sides:  Cut 

Condition:  Fragments  pieced  together,  badly  worn,  with 
bare  warps  or  wefts  in  some  places.  Present  effect 
very  dull.  Back  appears  battered  and  is  lined.  Piece 
has  normally  been  shown  upside  down. 

Quality:  Good 

Pile  colors:  Ivor.',  black-brown,  dull  wine  red.  pink, 

light  orange,  dull  light  yellow,  medium  blue-green, 
aqua,  dark  blue,  medium  blue,  light  medium  blue, 
light  blue,  pale  gray 

PROVENANCE 

Thewaldt  Collection;  with  Julius  Bohler,  Munich,  1908 
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Medallion  Carpet  Fragment 

Tabriz  district,  Persia 
Seventeenth  centuT) 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 
55-65-4- 


The  lower  half  of  a  medallion  carpet,  this 
fragment's  peculiarities  of  design  give  it  un- 
usual interest.  The  blue  ground  shows  an 
unusual  amount  of  abrash.  In  the  center  of 
the  carpet  it  has  been  dark  medium  blue. 
This  becomes  blue-green,  then  medium  blue, 
then  light  blue,  and  finally  medium  blue 
again  at  the  end  of  the  field.  The  red  central 
medallion  has  had  the  form  of  a  sixteen- 
pointed  star,  the  eight  principal  points  being 
lobed  and  the  intermediate  points  represent- 
ing a  rather  crude  effort  to  fill  the  spaces  be- 
tween them.  The  entire  contour  of  this 
centerpiece  is  edged  with  ivory.  Within  it  is  a 
much  smaller  star  of  similar  form,  in  light 
blue  outlined  with  pink.  The  innermost  figure 
has  been  an  interlace  octagon  containing  radi- 
ating pairs  of  double  volutes  in  pinkish  tan, 
reserving  blue-green.  A  system  of  thin  vines 
upon  the  light  blue  star  is  black-brown;  on  the 
red  area  of  the  centerpiece,  similar  vines  are 
ivory  and  bear  rosettes  and,  in  each  of  the 
major  points  or  cusps,  palmettes  with  petals  in 
yellow  or  dark  medium  blue. 

In  each  corner  of  the  field  there  is  a 
quarter-medallion  of  similar  outline  to  the 
centerpiece,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  These  are 
pinkish  tan,  edged  with  ivory.  The  corner 
itself  is  occupied  by  a  tiny  quarter-medallion 
of  octagram  shape,  in  black-brown  edged  with 
red.  The  vines  on  the  tan  area  are  black- 
brown. 

The  layout  of  the  balance  of  the  field  is 
surprisingly  elaborate,  its  most  prominent 
feature  being  a  group  of  four  thick,  yellow 
vine  coils  toward  each  end  beyond  the  central 
medallion.  The  two  inner  coils  spring  from  a 
pair  of  split  arabesques  in  red  on  each  side  of 
the  field.  These  arabesque  figures  reserve  an 
area  in  dark  medium  blue,  with  a  yellow  cen- 


tral palmette.  Leaving  the  arabesques  the  vine 
sweeps  out  toward  the  end  of  the  carpet,  the  n 
inward,  and  then  back  past  the  edge  of  the 
medallion,  beyond  which  it  passes  through  .1 
yellow  split  arabesque  blossom  and  then, 
throwing  off  a  light  red  arabesque  bud.  the 
coil  ends  in  a  split  arabesque  blossom  in  light 
blue.  The  tip  of  the  bud  is  extended  to  form 
one  side  of  a  broken,  or  trefoil,  arch  near  the 
side  of  the  field. 

The  vine  coils  at  the  end  of  the  field  are 
partially  concealed  by  the  cornerpieces.  They 
spring  from  a  curly  edged,  ivorj  arabesque 
loop  which  lies  on  the  longitudinal  ;ixis  of  the 
field.  Their  curves  are  smoother  and  lack  the 
flat  sides  which  occur  in  the  inner  pair. 

The  arabesque  loop  from  which  the  toils 
spring  is  one  of  four  similar  figures  which 
occupy  broad  spaces  between  the  vine  coils, 
appearing  as  the  points  of  a  diamond  configu- 
ration whose  center  is  a  red  cartouche.  This 
cartouche  has  concave  sides  that  are  curving 
prolongations  of  yellow  vines  which  pass 
through  two  of  the  arabesque  loops,  and  its 
ends  are  paired  arabesques  in  black-brown.  In 
its  center  is  a  rosette  composed  of  four  pairs  ot 
volutes  in  pinkish  tan.  The  two  arabesque 
loops  at  the  sides  of  the  field  are  ivory;  the 
loop  nearest  the  centerpiece  is  yellow.  Three 
of  the  arabesque  loops  have  black-brown  re- 
serves; the  loop  toward  the  end  of  the  carpel 
reserves  red. 

Secondary  vines  carry  a  variety  of  blos- 
soms and  leaves,  and  near  the  arabesque  loops 
are  pairs  of  tiny  birds,  while  similar  birds  ap- 
pear in  the  central  medallion.  In  the  field 
around  the  medallion  arc  leopards,  little 
mounted  hunters  (some  of  them  with  long 
lances),  peacocks,  and  other  beasts  and  birds, 
all  on  a  small  scale  and  depicted  quite 
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crudely.  Among  the  vine  scrolls  at  the  end 
of  the  carpet  these  figures  are  replaced  by 
cloud  bands  in  ivory  or  light  blue,  edged 
with  red. 

The  border  is  the  same  scarlet,  verging 
toward  brick  red,  as  the  centerpiece.  There 
are  abrashes  of  light  red  and  a  dull  brick  red. 
It  is  decorated  with  forms  similar  to  those  of 
the  ground  patterning  of  the  field:  conspicu- 
ous pairs  of  coiling  vine  scrolls  in  yellow, 
which  spring  from  black-brown  arabesque 
arches,  combine  to  pass  through  a  pair  of 
black-brown  split  arabesques,  then  separate  to 
pass  through  light  blue  arabesque  blossoms  to 
terminate  in  yellow  ones.  The  paired  split 
arabesques  reserve  pinkish  tan,  and  the  ivory 
arabesque  loops  which  lie  below  the  black- 
brown  arches  reserve  medium  blue  areas. 
These  loop  arabesques  in  the  border  are  lined 
up  with  the  similar  loop  arabesques  of  the 
field.  Secondary  border  vines  bear  a  profusion 
of  rosettes,  palmettes,  and  leaves,  among 
which,  beside  the  medallion,  wander  little 
horses  and  peacocks.  In  each  corner  is  a  curi- 
ous arabesque  blossom  in  ivory. 

The  ivory  inner  guard  stripe  displays  a 
black-brown  vine,  from  which  arabesque 
leaves  in  red  or  pinkish  tan  spring  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  an  elaborate  S-chain.  The 
outer  guard  stripe,  black-brown,  shows  a 
sweeping  yellow  vine  with  arabesque  leaves  of 
the  same  color  in  a  simpler  pattern.  The  en- 
tire effect  of  the  carpet,  aside  from  its  severe 
wear,  is  very  dull  due  to  fading  and  changes 
of  colors,  the  pinkish  tan  having  probably  at 
one  time  been  orange. 

The  entire  carpet  may  have  measured 
approximately  seventeen  feet,  six  inches,  by 
nine  feet,  two  inches.  The  closest  known  par- 
allel to  its  medallion  scheme  is  in  the  well 
known  hunting  carpet  of  the  Museo  Poldi 
Pezzoli  in  M.Ian.1  The  Milan  carpet,  thought 
to  be  a  northwest  Persian  variation  on  a 


Kashan  silk  carpet  design.2  has  a  dark  blue 
field  together  with  a  scarlet  medallion  scheme 
and  border;  no  prominent  vine  scrolls  but  a 
host  of  mounted  hunters  and  their  prey.  Its 
medallions,  however,  are  less  angular  than  in 
the  Philadelphia  fragment;  they  are  accompa- 
nied by  pendants  and  cartouches;  and  they  are 
filled  with  cranes  and  ducks  which  fly  about 
in  a  web  of  cloud  bands.  Carpets  of  this  Mi- 
lan type  may  have  provided  the  models  for 
this  half-rug  and  its  fellows.  A  somewhat  sim- 
ilar contour  occurs  in  the  salmon  pink  corner- 
pieces  of  an  inscription  rug  in  the  Musee  des 
Arts  Decoratifs  in  Paris3  and,  lacking  the  in- 
cised indentations,  in  the  light  yellow  corner- 
pieces  of  a  half-rug  with  inscriptions  in  the 
Museo  Bardini  in  Florence.4  As  these  inscrip- 
tion rugs  appear  to  belong  to  the  Salting 
group,5  their  Persian  antecedents  are  not 
clear. 

The  medallions  or  cornerpieces  of  a  num- 
ber of  northwest  Persian  carpets  have  outer 
bands  which  provide  them  with  relatively 
smooth,  starlike  exterior  contours,  but  whose 
projections  into  the  body  of  the  medallion 
create  an  outline  resembling  that  of  the  Mu- 
seum's half-rug.  This  is  seen  in  the  medal- 
lions of  carpets  with  cloud  band-ornamented 
grounds  in  the  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts  at 
Vienna,6  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York,7  and  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;* 
in  the  cornerpieces  of  a  fragmentary  carpet 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Donald 
S.  Morrison;9  and  in  the  medallion  and  cor- 
ners of  a  carpet  in  the  Museu  Calouste 
Gulbenkian,  Lisbon,  with  a  field  of  vine  coils 
and  arabesques. 10 

The  presence  of  a  tiny  central  octagon 
filled  with  an  interlace  is  not  unusual  in 
northwest  Persian  medallion  carpets  and 
among  various  other  antique  Oriental  rugs  as 
well.11  In  the  particular  form  seen  here,  with 
back-to-back  pairs  of  volutes,  it  occurs  in  the 


incomplete  Bardini  carpet  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  in  London,'2  the  Altman 
carpet  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 1? 
and  in  two  similar  carpets,  one  of  which  was 
with  Barbieri  in  Genoa'4  and  the  other  for- 
merly in  the  Berlin  art  market. 15  The  device 
of  ornamenting  the  surface  of  a  medallion 
with  a  smaller  medallion,  not  necessarily  of 
the  same  form,  is  of  course  familiar,  as  in  the 
Bucquoy'6  and  Parish-Watson  carpets,1"  the 
famous  Gobelins  fragment, |S  and  the  Mantes 
carpet  in  the  Musee  du  Louvre,  Paris. 19  The 
Parish-Watson,  Morrison,  and  Gulbenkian 
carpets  cited  have  the  same  octagrammatic 
treatment  within  the  cornerpieces  seen  in  the 
Museum's  half-rug. 

Arabesque  vine-scroll  ground  patterns 
appear  very  frequently  among  these  medallion 
carpets,  their  prominence  as  a  design  element 
depending  partly  upon  their  scale  and  partly 
upon  the  color  contrasts  which  original  inten- 
tion or  the  effects  of  time  have  bestowed  upon 
them.  Several  patterns  have  been  employed, 
and  in  one  of  these  the  arabesque  loops, 
which  are  such  a  feature  of  the  ground  pattern 
of  the  Philadelphia  half-rug,  are  quite  promi- 
nent. We  see  this  scheme  in  simple  terms  as 
the  field  design  of  a  small  rug  in  East 
Berlin,20  and  it  appeared  in  three  others 
among  the  Berlin  medallion  carpets21  as  well 
as  in  the  Gulbenkian  carpet,22  in  which  a 
much  larger  portion  of  this  endless  pattern 
than  usual  has  been  used.  Nevertheless,  it 
remains  exceptional  for  the  vine  coils  to  be  so 
spaced  that  the  arabesque  loops  become  iso- 
lated as  they  are  here,  and  the  curious  group- 
ing of  four  of  these  loops  pointing  outward 
around  a  solitary,  independent  cartouche  has 
no  known  parallels. 

The  small,  incidental  animal  forms  of  this 
rug  have  a  folk  art  character  familiar  in  less 
sophisticated  rugs  from  the  borderland  of 


northwest  Persia  and  the  southern  Cauca- 
sus,2?  whose  design  schemes  may  have  been 
derived  from  such  textiles  as  brocades  01  vel 
vets.  If  these  animals  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  hunting  carpets,  such  bloodlines  are 
no  longer  clear. 

Arabesque  vine-scroll  borders  may  ;it  one 
time  have  been  common.  In  any  case,  tew 
have  survived.  The  best  known  is  a  carpet 
from  the  Ballard  Collection,  now  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art.24  A  small  rug  of 
the  same  kind  is  at  the  Hispanic  Society  of 
America  in  New  York,25  and  a  third,  interme- 
diate in  size,  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Adolf  Loewi.  All  three  have  vine-scroll  fields 
with  similar  sixteen-pointcd  star  centerpieces 
without  pendants,  cartouches,  or  corner- 
pieces,  save  for  the  Hispanic  Society  rug. 
which  has  strangely  jagged  pendants.  Tin- 
drafting  of  their  borders  is  rougher  and  more 
stylized  than  in  the  Museum's  rug. 

The  form  of  medallion  in  this  rug  and  in 
the  hunting  carpet  in  Milan,2"  with  carefully 
shaped  lobes  or  cusps  in  the  eight  principal 
directions,  is  readily  acceptable  as  a  type  of 
cloud  collar,  related  to  the  medallion  con- 
tours seen  in  a  variety  of  classes  ol  Anatolian 
Ushak  carpets  (see  nos.  25,  24,  22,  23),  and 
this  role  is  reinforced  here  by  the  repetition  of 
the  medallion's  shape  on  a  smaller  scale 
within  its  surface.  The  theory  has  been  re- 
peatedly voiced  that  medallion  designs  in 
Oriental  carpets  have  sprung  from  the  art  of 
the  book,  where  such  schemes  are  found  in 
early  use  in  various  countries  for  the  faces  of 
leather  bindings  and  for  the  decoration  of 
ornamental  pages.  It  may  be  more  correct, 
however,  to  consider  that  such  designs  had 
originated  among  the  carpet  designers  of  cen- 
tral Asia  as  symbolic  embellishment  of  a  cos- 
mological  concept  as  expressed  in  the  implicit 
vertical  axis  of  the  owner  of  a  carpet  when, 
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seated  in  its  center,  he  included  the  carpet 
within  his  personal  sphere.  Provided  with  four 
or  eight  lobes  or  even  more,  and  then  altered 
into  some  starlike  shape,  it  would  seem  that 
the  cloud  collar,2"  developed  as  an  element  or 
ornament  of  costume,  found  itself  transferred 
to  other  areas  along  such  a  vertical  axis, 
which  need  not  necessarily  be  a  personal  one: 
to  the  hat,  the  covering  of  the  tent,  or  the 
dome  of  the  building  above;  to  the  carpet 
beneath;  to  the  necks  of  bottles  and  vases  and 
the  lids  and  interiors  of  bowls  and  dishes;  and 
finally  by  analogy,  to  the  book,  to  dignify  its 
contents. 

If  we  consider  a  multitude  of  central  me- 
dallions in  classic  Persian  carpets,  particularh 
those  of  Kashan  and  Tabriz,  we  find  a  series 
of  four-lobed  forms,  as  among  the  silk  rugs  at 
Boston,28  Lisbon,29  Paris,'0  and  New  York;'1 
and  a  series  of  eight-lobed  forms  or  stars  as  in 
the  Vienna52  and  Stockholm55  hunting  car- 
pets, the  Widener  silk  rug  in  Washington. 
D.C.,34  the  Bucquoy,5*  Taylor,56  and  Ma- 
drid5" animal  rugs,  and  a  silk  kilim  in  Mu- 
nich. 5h  Beyond  these,  the  great  majority  of 
such  carpets  show  medallion  forms  that  repre- 
sent conceivable  collar  types,  most  complex 
in  the  great  fragmentary  Gobelins  carpet50 
and  the  two  Ardabil  carpets  with  their  rings 
of  satellite  forms.  *>  Usually  this  centerpiece 
is  the  lotus  medallion,  used  at  Ushak  for 
secondary  features  (see  nos.  20,  21 ),-»'  or 
a  truncated  star-*2  or  a  star,-*5  both  of  them 
medallion  forms  found  among  the  carpets  of 
Mamluk  Egypt  (see  nos.  39,  40).+»  As  is  the 
case  in  this  carpet,  the  central  point  of  the 
medallion  is  often  marked  by  a  small  octagon 


or  circle,  within  which  may  be  an  interlace. 
This  represents  the  element  along  the  axis 
which  is  directly  overhead — the  smoke  hole 
of  the  tent  and  sun-door  of  the  soul — with  its 
reinforcing  members.  Extension  of  a  central 
medallion  form  itself,  or  through  such  devices 
as  pendants  and  cartouches,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate it  to  rectangular  space,  may.  nev- 
ertheless, have  been  first  developed  in  the  art 
of  the  book  and  then  taken  into  the  carpets 

EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  8 '9"  v  x  c/o"  h  (266  x  274  cm) 

Warp:  Cotton,  Z4S.  ivory.  Alternate  warps  depressed. 

Weft  Cotton.  2Z.  ivory,  dyed  light  gray,  and  wool,  z, 
ivory,  dyed  red;  X3,  X2.  Irregular  selection  of  mate- 
rial, for  instance  a  band  entirely  of  red  wool,  then 
one  shoot  of  red  wool  with  two  shoots  of  cotton,  or 
two  shoots  of  red  wool  with  one  shoot  of  ivory 
cotton.  Several  short  diagonal  lines  of  weft  return 

Pile  Wool.  z.  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Senna  knotting, 
open  at  the  left,  h  12,  v  13  (156  knots  per  sq  in.) 

Ends.  Cut 

Sides:  Cut 

Condition  Upper  half  missing.  Outer  guard  stripe  pre- 
served only  in  part.  Threadbare.  Many  longitudinal 
rips  repaired  with  material  now  discolored.  Back 
appears  weathered  but  brighter  than  face 

Quality:  Good.  Very  flexible. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  pinkish  light  tan  (proba- 
bly originally  orange),  brick  red  (abrashed  dull  brick 
and  light  red),  pink,  dull  light  yellow,  blue-green, 
dark  medium  blue  (abrashed  various  blue  shades), 
medium  blue,  light  blue,  pale  blue 


S1 

Compartment  and  Tree  Rug 
(Incomplete) 

Kurdistan  or  llamadan  district.  Persia 

Eighteenth  centur)  <>r  Liter 

The  John  D.  Mcllhenny  Collection 

43-28-4 

Terrible,  disfiguring  things  have  happened  to 
this  rug.  The  lower  third  of  its  field  is  gone, 
together  with  the  original  lower  end  border. 
Most  of  the  surface  which  is  seen  is  replace- 
ment pile  whose  dyes  have  proved  variably 
fugitive.  The  original  colors  of  the  pile  survive 
in  small  areas  here  and  there,  and  the  descrip- 
tion is  based  upon  these  rather  than  the 
present  discolorations. 

The  field  has  been  an  attractive  dark  blue. 
Upon  it  are  ranged  rows  of  compartments  in 
varied  geometric  forms.  The  areas  of  dark 
blue  ground  between  these  figures  are  filled 
by  large,  leafy  or  pomegranate-bearing  trees, 
drawn  rather  naively,  which  originally  were 
light  medium  blue.  Whether  a  plane,  an  or- 
ange, or  a  pomegranate  tree  was  intended,  the 
form  and  the  branching  of  these  trees  are 
much  the  same. 

Across  the  top,  the  center,  and  the  present 
bottom  of  the  field  are  rows  of  plaques  of  pe- 
culiar form,  lobed  at  both  ends  but  with  one 
end  much  broader,  placed  so  that  they  are 
alternately  opposed.  Likewise  the  plaques 
are  opposed  from  row  to  row.  Their  basic 
coloring  across  the  top  was  alternately  light 
medium  blue  and  wine  red.  Each  plaque 
displays  a  highly  stylized  lotus  palmette 
flanked  by  smaller  palmettes,  tricleft  leaves, 
and  little  rosettes  on  a  thin  vine  which  wan- 
ders briefly  on  the  dark  blue  before  reentering 
the  plaque.  On  the  medium  blue  the  large 
lotus  blossoms  were  wine  red  with  dark  blue 
centers;  on  the  red,  medium  blue  with  a  light 
orange  center. 

In  the  middle  row  the  plaques  were  alter- 
nately pale  yellow-orange  and  dark  medium 
blue.  On  the  former  the  lotus  palmette  was 
red;  on  the  blue,  dull  orange.  The  coloring  of 
the  lower  row  repeated  that  of  the  upper  and 
similar  alternations  presumably  took  place  in 
the  lost  register  below. 


Fig.  51a  Compartment 
and  tree  rug,  northwest 
Persia,  seventeenth- 
eighteenth  century.  Ken 
Collection    \  splendid, 
complete  example 


Between  the  rows  of  plaques  lie  transverse 
rows  of  smaller  figures,  alternately  an  ivory 
octofoil  bearing  an  arabesque  quatrefoil  in  red 
with  blue  details  and  a  red  cartouche  form 
ornamented  with  a  pair  of  arabesque  pal- 
mettes  in  light  medium  blue  and  with  stiff 
stems  and  buds  on  its  vertical  axis.  Below 
each  octofoil,  connecting  it  to  the  plaque,  is  a 
small  octagon  in  dark  medium  blue;  above, 
one  in  red.  Below  each  cartouche  this  small 
octagon  was  light  orange;  above,  dark  me- 
dium blue.  From  each  cartouche  spring  four 
of  the  large  trees.  In  the  upper  row,  pome- 
granate trees  are  above  the  cartouches;  plane 
trees  below.  In  the  lower  row,  orange  trees 
appear  above;  pomegranates  below.  Along  the 
very  top  of  the  field  are  the  tips  of  orange 
trees;  at  the  present  bottom,  the  tips  of  plane 
trees.  The  base  of  the  field  has  been  cut  away 
to  match  the  top. 

The  dull  light  orange  border  shows  a  com- 
plex vine  which  breaks  into  S-forms  and  re- 
versed S-forms.  These  meet  at  transversely 
placed  small  arabesque  fleur-de-lis  palmettes. 
Those  palmettes  which  point  outward  are 
black-brown,  edged  with  ivory;  those  which 
point  in  show  the  reverse  coloring.  Broad, 
highly  stylized  leaves,  alternately  light  me- 
dium blue  and  light  red,  form  the  vine's  diag- 
onals. In  the  upper  part  of  the  right  side 
border  a  large  insert  interrupts  the  flow  of  the 
pattern.  The  upper  corners  show  fairly  suc- 
cessful solutions  of  the  turn;  the  two  lower 
corners  have  been  lost.  The  tiny  animals  in 
the  upper  corners  do  not  appear  in  later  ex- 
amples of  this  class,  yet  here  they  have  a 
nineteenth-century  look.  Most  of  the  lower 
border  is  a  run  of  side  border  reused.  The 
ivory  inner  guard  stripe  offers  a  wiry  red  vine 
with  varicolored  blossoms.  The  outer  guard 
stripe  is  a  perfunctory  "rat-tooth"  in  red  and 
light  medium  blue. 
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It  is  clear  that  this  carpet  has  been  short- 
ened considerably,  for  its  present  proportions 
are  not  what  one  would  expect  to  find  in  a 
classic  Persian  carpet  of  this  general  type,  and 
there  is  confirmatory  evidence  in  the  length  of 
side  border  which  has  been  reused  along  the 
bottom  of  the  field.  Five  carpets  in  the  same 
pattern,  whose  entire  field  lengths  survive, 
offer  guidance  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
missing  area,  including  the  proper  method  for 
starting  the  pattern.  From  such  comparisons, 
particularly  with  the  carpet  in  the  Keir  Col- 
lection (  fig.  51a),  the  absent  portion  of  the 
field  can  be  reconstructed  as  containing  one 
row  of  plaques,  a  row  of  octofoils  and  car- 
touches above,  and  a  row  of  halved  octofoils 
and  cartouches  at  the  field's  beginning,  to- 
gether with  the  little  octagons  between  the 
motifs  as  in  the  surviving  area  of  the  carpet 
(see  fig.  51b). 

Thus  the  field  would  have  been  started 
with  a  quarter  of  a  red  cartouche  in  the  left 
corner,  followed  horizontally  by  a  half  of  an 
ivory  octofoil,  a  half  of  a  red  cartouche,  a  half 
of  an  ivory  octofoil,  and  a  quarter  of  a  red 
cartouche.  The  trees  above  these  would  have 
borne  pomegranates.  In  the  next  row  the 
plaques  would  have  held  the  same  shapes  and 
positions  as  those  across  the  center  of  the  sur- 
viving portion  of  the  carpet,  but  with  orange 
trees  above  them.  Their  coloring  should  have 
been  similar,  allowing  for  differences  in  dye 
lot.  The  row  of  octofoils  and  cartouches 
would  have  repeated  the  row  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  surviving  portion  in  positions,  shapes, 
and  colors.  The  three  types  of  trees  are  as- 
sumed to  have  appeared  in  strict  rotation.  The 
border  spacing  suggests  that  the  lower  corners 
had  observed  the  same  neat  solution  as  the 
upper. 

The  complete  Keir  Collection  carpet 
shows  the  same  layout  but  with  a  differing 


Fig.  5 ib  Reconstruction 
of  the  Museum's  compart- 
ment and  tree  rug,  when 
complete  The  dark  areas 
indicate  the  pieces  in  the 
present  fragment  {drawing 
by  Jean  Francksen) 
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border.  The  incidence  of  colors  and  positions 
among  the  field  motifs  is  not  the  same,  how- 
ever. In  the  lowest  row  of  plaques  the  alterna- 
tion is  of  red  and  a  greenish  light  medium 
blue.  In  the  second  row  the  plaques  are  alter- 
nately light  medium  blue,  without  the  green 
cast,  and  dull  light  orange;  in  the  third  row, 
red  and  light  medium  blue.  In  the  incomplete 
fourth  row  they  are  by  turns  light  medium 
blue  and  light  orange.  The  cartouches  are 
crimson;  the  octofoils  ivory  except  for  the 
incomplete  row  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
field,  in  which  they  are  a  dull  yellow.  As  was 
originally  the  case  in  the  Museum's  carpet, 
the  field  is  dark  blue,  and  the  trees  are  a  light 
greenish  blue.  The  latter  are  of  two  kinds: 
orange  trees  and  plane  trees  whose  foliage  is 
curiously  crowded.  The  border  is  ivory,  a 
single  stripe  with  a  vine  and  palmette  pattern 
mi  1 1  ilar  but  not  identical  to  the  border  of  a 
fragment  with  a  red  ground  in  the  Museo 
Bardini  in  Florence. 1 

Among  the  limited  number  (about  a 
dozen)  of  whole  and  fragmentary  compart- 
ment and  tree  carpets  which  have  come  to 
light  so  far.  the  Museum's  incomplete  carpet 
and  the  Keir  carpet  are  the  only  two  that  show 
three  plaques  plus  halves  across  the  field. 
Others  have  two,  plus  halves,2  while  a  large 
carpet  recently  in  a  French  chateau  seems  to 
show  as  many  as  eight  plus  halves.3  This  may 
be  a  more  modern  piece,  in  which  the  scale 
of  the  motifs  has  been  considerably  dimin- 
ished. Normally  the  pattern  appears  as  a  loom 
width  of  textile  might,  one  of  its  axes  coincid- 
ing with  the  side  edge  of  the  field  so  that 
halves  of  elements  occur  there.  Halved  ele- 
ments also  appear  at  the  bottom  edge  of  the 
field  in  complete  carpets,  a  common  practice 
with  other  repeat  patterns  in  various  weaving 
areas,  the  upper  end  having  been  terminated 
at  the  weaver's  will. 


The  loss  of  the  lower  third  of  the  field's 
length  and  the  replacement,  now  so  sadly 
discolored,  of  so  much  of  the  pile  interfere 
with  this  carpet's  proper  effect.  That  might  be 
judged  by  comparison  with  the  carpet  from 
the  Joseph  V.  McMullan  Collection,  now  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  (fig.  52b).  However,  the  more  compact 
proportions  of  the  cartouches,  the  greater 
range  of  their  colors,  and  the  presence  of 
three  types  of  great  trees  rather  than  two  sug- 
gest that  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art's 
piece  is  one  of  the  oldest  surviving  examples 
of  this  design.  The  fragment  with  red  ground 
in  the  Museo  Bardini  may  in  fact  be  the  earli- 
est of  them. 

The  field  design  of  these  rugs  may  be  a 
late  development  of  the  compartment  border 
seen  in  several  sixteenth-century  Herat  and 
seventeenth-century  Indo-Isfahan  rugs.4  On 
the  other  hand,  both  this  field  and  that  border 
may  have  been  derived  from  an  endless  repeat 
pattern  created  for  some  other  type  of  textile, s 
or  even  from  the  art  of  the  book.  This  field 
pattern  has  been  described  as  a  variety  of  gar- 
den design,  the  group  of  four  trees  springing 
from  an  "island"  in  the  expanse  of  dark  blue 
"water."  A  complete  carpet  which  once  was 
in  the  Lamm  Collection  at  Naesby  House, 
near  Stockholm,  and  has  recently  been  sold  at 
auction  in  London,  together  with  a  similar 
carpet  which  has  been  in  a  private  collection 
in  Milan  and  the  McMullan  carpet,  show  all 
field  motifs  elongated,  characteristically  a 
later  variation  as  designs  continue  in  use.6 
All  three  show  a  border  pattern  of  extremely 
broad  split  arabesque  bands  in  opposed  pairs, 
which  is  also  found  with  other  Kurdish  field 
designs." 

The  same  border  pattern  of  arabesque 
palmettes  and  large  leaves  with  stepped  con- 
tours that  occurs  here  and  in  a  similar  frag- 


ment  in  the  Museum  (no.  52)  appears  in  an 
incomplete  compartment  and  tree  rug  which 
has  recently  been  in  the  Paris  and  London  art 
markets,  and  was  also  shown  by  a  large  frag- 
ment formerly  in  the  Berlin  Staatliche  Mu- 
seen.8  It  may  also  be  found  in  a  carpet  with  a 
modified  vase  carpet  design  in  the  American 
Museum  in  Britain,  near  Bath,q  and  a  carpet 
in  the  "harshang"  pattern  in  the  Museum  of 
Turkish  and  Islamic  Art  in  Istanbul.10  A  re- 
lated border  form  occurs  in  a  repeat-patterned 
floral  rug  in  the  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts 
in  Vienna."  All  of  these  rugs,  including  the 
Museum's  examples,  are  jufti  knotted. 

Scholars  and  connoisseurs  have  repeatedly 
tried  to  refer  these  carpets,  as  well  as  others 
from  the  same  looms.12  to  the  Caucasus  in 
view  of  their  bright  colors,  their  bold  effects, 
and  the  manner  of  their  stylization.  Their 
construction  contradicts  this  attribution, 
however,  for  the  combination  of  jufti  Senna 
knotting  (tied  upon  four  warps  instead  of  two) 
with  cotton  warp  and  weft  is  not  found  in 
the  Caucasus.  This  technique  points  rather 
to  Kurdistan  or  possibly  even  to  Khorassan 
in  Persia,  where  it  may  have  been  first 
developed. 

Carpets  in  an  astonishingly  wide  variety  of 
patterns  share  this  same  manner  of  construc- 
tion. l3  Many  show  evidences  of  a  bright  col- 
oring whose  common  range  might  be  verified 
by  closer  comparisons.  Most  of  these  carpets 
are  quite  large  and  apparently  they  constituted 
an  active  commercial  production  over  a  num- 
ber of  years,  many  of  them  hav  ing  been  found 
in  Anatolian  mosques  which  they  had  pre- 
sumably reached  in  trade.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  establishment  or  enterprise  that  created 
them  was  founded  with  master  weavers 
brought  from  Khorassan,  and  that  it  was  situ- 
ated in  northwestern  or  western  Persia,  but  it 
is  not  now  clear  whether  it  was  in  Kurdistan, 


near  Hamadan.  or  possibly  in  the  Sultanabad 
(Arak)  district. 
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EXHIBITED 

London,  1931,  "Exhibition" 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  14*5"  v  (reduced)  x  8 'q'/z"  h  (439  (reduced)  x  268 
cm) 

Warp:  Cotton.  Z4S.  ivory.  One  level 
Weft  Cotton,  22s,  ivory.  X3 

Pile:  Wool.  2Z.  probably  clipped  to  cover  collar?..  Jufti 
Senna  knotting  on  four  warps,  two  and  two,  open  .it 
the  left  h  5  jufti,  v  1 5.  16  (75  to  80  jufti,  or  1 50  to 
160  normal.  Senna  knots  per  sq.  in.). 

Ends:  Cut 

Sides:  Weft  returned  around  an  outer  single  warp.  Mod- 
ern overcasting  in  dark  red  wool  Presumably  in- 
complete. 

Condition:  Poor.  Lower  third  of  field  missing   \  run  of 
side  border  carried  across  bottom.  Most  of  pile  1^ 
replacement,  now  in  the  wrong  colors  A  shadow  of 
its  former  appearance  Back  shows  mostly  repair 
material. 

Quality  Cood  in  view  of  the  unsubstantial  jufti  knot- 
ting method.  Thin  and  flexible. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  wine  red.  dull  light  red. 
pale  pink,  dull  light  orange,  pale  yellow-orange, 
dark  blue,  dark  medium  blue,  light  medium  blue 

PROVENANCE 

Possibly  purchased  by  John  D  Mcllhcnny  from  Cill  cV 
Rcigate,  Ltd.,  London,  October  6.  1925  (as  "1  antique 
Couba  rug  14V  x  9'o"") 
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52 

Compartment  and  Tree  Rug 
Fragment 

Kurdistan  or  Hamadan  district,  Persia 

Eighteenth  century  or  later 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 


This  compound  fragment  has  been  made  up 
from  sections  of  a  worn-out  and  damaged 
long  carpet,  or  conceivably  from  several  car- 
pets of  the  same  ilk.  The  original  lower  left 
corner  survives  more  or  less  intact,  with  its 
border  stripe  structurally  integral  on  the  two 
sides.  In  the  upper  right  corner  some  of  the 
end  border  is  continuous  with  that  part  of  the 
field.  It  consequently  is  clear  that  the  field 
began,  as  usual  in  this  pattern,  with  halved 
octofoils  and  cartouches.  Apparently  it  closed 
near  the  upper  ends  of  a  row  of  plaques. 

The  field  is  dark  medium  blue,  lighter 
toward  the  top,  with  great,  curving,  rather 
gauche  trees  in  blue-green.  Most  of  these  still 
distinguishable  have  been  orange  trees,  but 
the  tips  of  several  plane  trees  appear  between 
plaques.  Across  the  bottom  of  the  field  from 
left  to  right  appear  one-quarter  of  a  crimson 
cartouche,  two  half-octofoils  in  ivory,  and  a 
quarter-cartouche  in  crimson.  On  the  crim- 
son the  halved  arabesque  palmette  is  aqua. 
On  the  ivory  the  open  arabesque  quatrefoil  is 
dark  red  and  orange.  Small  roundels  above 
these  figures  are,  from  left  to  right,  blue- 
green,  dull  light  red,  dull  light  red,  and  blue- 
green. 

In  the  row  above,  the  oblong  plaques, 
broader  at  one  end,  have  all  been  pieced.  The 
left-hand  halved  plaque  is  buff;  its  large  lotus 
palmette.  light  red  with  an  aqua  center.  The 
next  plaque,  opposed  to  the  last,  is  light  blue. 
Its  ragged  palmette  is  light  red  with  a  yellow 
center.  The  third  plaque  takes  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  second.  The  lower  part  of  it  is 
blue-green;  the  upper  part,  inserted  upside 
down,  is  light  red.  Its  lotus  palmette  is  aqua, 
with  a  light  blue  center.  Its  upper  tip  is  crim- 
son. The  right-hand  plaque,  halved,  is  op- 
posed in  direction  to  the  third.  It  is  light  red; 


its  lotus  palmette.  aqua  with  .1  crimson  cen- 
ter. The  side  border  is  continuous  with  the 
lower  half  of  this  plaque  and  with  the  two 
elements  below  it. 

Between  the  two  rows  of  plaques  lie  small 
roundels  which  show,  again  left  to  right,  light 
red,  light  red.  blue-green,  and  blue-green, 
The  left-hand  plaque  of  the  upper  iow  is  buff 
with  a  light  red  lotus  palmette  centered  in 
aqua.  Its  direction  is  the  same  as  the  plaque 
below  it.  The  second,  opposed  in  direction  to 
the  plaque  that  precedes  it.  as  are  the  remain- 
ing two,  is  light  medium  blue;  its  ragged  pal- 
mette is  pink  with  a  yellow  center.  The  third 
is  buff;  the  fourth,  halved,  is  light  medium 
blue. 

The  pale  orange  border  stripe  offers  the 
same  vine  as  the  other  example  of  this  pattern 
in  the  Museum  (no.  51).  Its  broad,  stepped 
leaves  are  alternately  light  blue  and  crimson. 
The  arabesque  palmcttes,  placed  transversely, 
are  by  turns  black-brown,  reserving  ivory,  and 
ivory,  reserving  dark  blue.  It  is  very  much 
pieced,  with  side  border  elements  serv  ing  as 
lower  border.  Faiough  ot  the  upper  left  run 
remains  intact  to  show  that  the  turn  of  the 
stripe  had  been  neatly  handled  111  the  upper 
corners  as  well  as  the  lower.  The  inner  guard 
stripe  is  ivory.  Its  thin  red  vine  carries  multi- 
colored blossoms.  The  outer  guard  stripe  has 
been  a  reciprocal  "rat-tooth"  in  blue-green 
and  crimson. 

The  original  design  relationships  of  this 
carpet's  field  have  been  sadly  obscured  by  the 
way  in  which  these  bits  and  pieces  have  been 
brought  together.  Nevertheless  the  scheme 
can  be  reconstructed  with  some  confidence 
(sec  fig.  52a),  referring  to  such  complete  ex- 
amples as  a  McMullan  carpet  (fig.  52b).  Pre- 
sumably the  Museum's  carpet  was  nevei 


Fig,  $2<i  Reconstruction 
<>t  the  Museum's  compart- 
ment and  tree  rug,  when 
complete  t  he  dark  areas 
indicate  the  pieces  in  the 

present  fragment  (drawing 

by  jean  I'ranckscn) 
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Pig  52/)  Compartment 

and  tree  carpet,  northwest 
Persia,  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New 
York,  Gift  of  Joseph  V 
McMullan,  60  32  A 

stretched  version  of  the 
pattern  in  a  complete  rug 


wider  than  at  present,  for  its  width  matches 
that  of  the  McMullan  rug  and  a  large  frag- 
ment once  in  Berlin,1  which  are  several 
Inches  broader  than  the  rug  which  was  for- 
merly in  the  Lamm  Collection  (fig.  52c)  and 
another  once  with  Piero  Barbieri,  Genoa." 
The  Museum's  rug  has  had  three  rows  of 
plaques,  opposed  laterally  and  from  row  to 
row  as  usual  for  this  pattern.  This  arrange- 
ment is  established  by  the  color  sequence.  As 
the  plaques  do  not  have  the  elongation  seen 
in  the  McMullan,  Lamm,  and  Barbieri  car- 
pets, the  plaques  of  the  topmost  row  could  be 
shown  almost  in  full.  Again  as  usual,  there 
were  rows  of  cartouches  and  octofoils  in  suit- 
able alternation  between  the  rows  of  plaques, 
set  off  from  the  plaques  in  each  instance  by 
the  little  roundels. 

The  color  sequences  of  the  complete  rug, 
from  left  to  right,  were  as  follows:  In  the  low- 
est row  of  cartouches  and  octofoils,  crimson, 
ivory,  crimson,  ivory.  In  the  lowest  row  of 
plaques,  buff,  light  blue,  buff,  light  blue.  In 
the  first  full  row  of  cartouches  and  octofoils, 
an  ivory  octofoil,  halved;  a  crimson  car- 
touche; an  ivory  octofoil;  a  halved  crimson 
cartouche.  In  the  second  row  of  plaques,  a 
halved  one  in  blue-green,  light  red,  blue- 
green,  halved  in  light  red.  In  the  upper  row  of 
octofoils,  a  halved  crimson  cartouche,  an 
ivory  octofoil,  a  crimson  cartouche,  a  halved 
ivory  octofoil.  In  the  top  row  of  plaques  the 
coloring  and  the  orientation  of  the  lower  row 
were  repeated,  the  buff  being  now  lighter  and 
the  blue  darker:  buff,  blue,  buff,  blue.  The 
type  of  tree  between  the  compartments  alter- 
nated from  row  to  row,  starting  with  a  row  of 
orange  trees  across  the  bottom,  then  a  row  of 
planes,  then  orange  trees  again.  Amid  this 
grove  there  is  no  indication  of  the  pomegran- 


ate trees  found  in  similar  rugs  (see  no.  51).  It 
would  seem  that  enough  of  the  border  retains 
its  original  relationships  for  that  to  be  plausi- 
bly reconstructed  as  well. 

A  large  fragment,  the  upper  end  of  a  rug 
with  the  same  pattern  in  field  and  border, 
formerly  in  the  Berlin  Museum*  but  destroyed 
in  World  War  II,  has  several  times  been  asso- 
ciated with  this  likewise  incomplete  example 
However,  these  fragments  could  never  have 
formed  part  of  the  same  carpet,  for  the  ground 
color  of  the  Berlin  rug  was  red,  its  border 
blue-green.  A  small  fragment  in  the  Textile 
Museum  in  Washington,  D.C.,4  might  be 
thought  also  to  have  come  from  the  same 
carpet  as  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art's 
example,  but  differs  in  constructive  details 
and  in  color  scheme.  It  is  much  more  finely 
woven. 

The  Museum's  piece  stands  as  intermedi- 
ate between  the  other  compartment  and  tree 
carpet  in  the  collection  (no.  51)  and  the 
McMullan  and  Lamm  carpets.  Its  plaques  are 
more  elongated  than  in  the  former  but  much 
less  so  than  in  the  latter  ones.  The  third  type 
of  tree,  the  pomegranate,  found  in  several 
earlier  carpets  of  this  type,  has  been  dropped 
here,  but  there  is  still  the  broader  variety  of 
coloring  in  the  plaques  from  row  to  row  that 
occurs  in  the  earlier  example  (no.  51 ). 

Unrealistically  early  datings  were  formerly 
given  to  these  compartment  and  tree  carpets 
and  to  the  fragmentary  jufti-woven  rugs  in 
several  other  patterns  by  scholars  who  mistook 
rustic  conventionalization  of  design  elements 
for  archaism  and  who  did  not  understand  the 
weaving  technique,  taking  it  for  broken-down 
and  poorly  repaired  Gordes  knotting. 

This  jufti  method,  the  knots  being  tied  on 
four  warps  instead  of  two,  provides  only  half 


of  the  pile  density  of  a  normal  rug.  When,  as 
in  many  of  these  carpets,  this  sparseness  is 
combined  with  a  cotton  weft  which  was  either 
too  short  in  staple  or  has  been  too  radically 
bleached,  so  that  it  tends  to  collapse,  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  credit  that  such  carpets  can 
date  as  far  back  as  the  seventeenth  century. 
These  rugs  seem  more  likely  to  range  in  date 
from  the  eighteenth  century  into  the  early 
nineteenth,  as  A.  Cecil  Edwards  has  dated 
them,  ascribing  them  quite  firmly  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Famenin  in  the  Hamadan  district  of 
Persia.5  This  may  indeed  have  been  the 
source  of  a  comparatively  modern  carpet  in 
this  design  with  the  familiar  "'turtle"  border 
which  is  in  an  Umayyad  mosque  at  Damas- 
cus. Most  of  these  jufti  carpets  in  Western 
collections  have  presumably  come  from  the 
floors  of  Anatolian  mosques,  as  have  many 
large  /u/tt-woven  carpets  in  varied  patterns  in 
the  Museum  of  Turkish  and  Islamic  Art  at 
Istanbul.  The  museum  storages  of  Istanbul 
and  the  mosques  of  Anatolian  Turkey  are 
indeed  the  best  places  to  study  the  Persian 
eighteenth-century  carpet. 

Some  of  these  varied  jufti  rugs,  fragmen- 
tary pieces  especially,  may  represent  fruits 
of  the  basic  Khorassan  production.  Until  a 
reasonable  set  of  criteria  can  be  provided  for 
sorting  these  examples  out,  it  seems  safest 
to  ascribe  the  entire  series  to  Kurdistan, 
much  more  accessible  to  Western  markets, 
eighteenth-  and  early  nineteenth-century 
modes  of  transportation  considered. 


PUBLISHED 

Valenriner,  1910,  p  27.  no.  22;  Hawley,  1913,  pi,  n 

EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  io'7"  v  (incomplete)  x  7'6"  h  (322  (incom- 
plete] x  229  cm) 

Warp  Cotton,  z^s,  ivory.  Alternate  warps  depressed. 

Weft:  Cotton.  21,  ivory.  X3,  In  the  upper  part  one  shoot 
may  be  Z  wool,  mixed  natural  fibers  dyed  dark 
brown.  These  shoots  run  in  pairs,  one  above  and 
the  other  below  a  row  of  knots. 

Pile  Wool,  2Z,  presumably  clipped  to  cover  collars. 
Jufti  Senna  knotting  on  four  warps,  two  and  two, 
open  at  the  left,  h  51/?,  6  jufti,  v  1 3  (approx.  75 
jufti,  or  150  normal.  Senna  knots  per  sq.  in.). 

Ends.  Cut 

Sides:  zz  or  Z2S  red  wool  overcasting  on  outer  two 
warps,  both  singles,  both  within  the  weft  structure 

Condition:  A  group  of  worn-out  fragments  sewn  to- 
gether. Badly  stained.  Baeked 

Quality:  Good  in  view  of  the  unsubstantial  jufti  knot- 
ting method.  Flexible 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  dark  brick  red.  bricky 
crimson,  dull  light  red,  pink,  pale  orange,  buff, 
light  yellow,  dark  blue,  dark  medium  blue 
(abrashed  lighter  shades),  light  blue,  light  medium 
blue-green,  aqua 


I'ig.  52c  Compartment 
and  free  rug,  northwest 
Persia,  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, formerly  Lamm 
Collection,  Naesby 
I  louse,  near  Stockholm, 
sold  Sotheh) .  i<;,S  j,  no. 
212.  A  later  but  complete 
carpet  in  this  scheme 
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Dragon  Rug 

Kurdistan  (?),  Persia 
Eighteenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 
55-65-25 


This  dragon  rug  is  a  masquerader,  for  its  true 
nature  is  by  no  means  what  it  pretends.  Mak- 
ing an  early  appearance  to  the  public  eye  and 
showing  a  brave  array  of  degenerate  animal 
forms  in  the  bold  and  characteristic  lattice  of 
jagged  bands  (see  nos.  42,  43),  it  was  readily 
accepted  into  the  company  of  late  and  poorly 
drafted  "Armenian"  dragon  carpets  which 
were  memorialized  by  the  carpet  scholars  of 
the  day.1  However,  this  rug's  cotton  founda- 
tion of  multiple  yarns,  its  Senna  knotting,  and 
its  softer  coloration  betray  its  origin  in  Persia. 
That  it  is  a  copy,  rather  than  an  original 
weaving,  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  rug 
has  been  woven  starting  with  the  top  of  the 
pattern  and  so  continued  for  most  of  its 
length.  Nevertheless,  its  basic  layout  follows 
one  of  the  classic  early  dragon  carpet  for- 
mats. 2 

There  appear  to  have  been  two  original 
schemes  in  use.  In  the  more  elaborate  of 
these,  the  field  panels  between  the  bands  and 
leaves  were  filled  with  animal  forms  according 
to  a  standard  arrangement,  a  drop  repeat  (see 
figs.  53a,  53b).  At  the  base  there  might  be 
cranes  or  the  backs  and  tails  of  magic  lions.  In 
the  large  panels  directly  above  these  there 
appeared  dragons,  heads  uppermost.  Again 
directly  above,  in  the  next  level  of  large  pan- 
els, a  chi-lin  engaged  in  a  tete-a-tete  with  a 
magic  lion  above  his  head.  In  the  large  panels 
of  higher  levels  the  same  alternation  occurred: 
panels  with  dragons,  then  panels  with  chi-lins 
and  lions.  In  the  larger  of  the  panels  along  the 
center  line  of  the  field  there  were  pairs  of  deer 
or  onagers;  in  certain  panels  on  the  side  axes 
there  were  pairs  of  small  fawns. 

In  a  second,  simpler  scheme,  used  often 
for  smaller  carpets,  the  pairs  of  deer  and  of 
fawns  were  replaced  by  complex  palmette 


x.\ gas  :i 


forms.  The  Museum's  Persian  dragon  rug  is 
of  this  type,  in  an  unusually  elongated  ver- 


sion. 


The  field  is  a  bricky  or  brownish  dark  me- 
dium red,  divided  up  by  jagged  bands  in 
greenish  medium  blue  and  serrated  leaf  forms 
in  brownish  yellow.  As  in  a  few  other  dragon 
rugs  which  share  this  type  of  layout,3  these 
colors  do  not  run  continuously  but  change 
whenever  a  palmette  or  a  rosette  covers  an 
intersection  of  the  bands  and  the  leaves.  This 
was  not  the  usual  practice.  In  this  format  the 
larger  panels  within  the  lattice  might  be  ex- 
pected to  contain,  alternately,  a  row  of  drag- 
ons or  a  row  of  chi-lins  above  which  magic 
lion  forms  hover.  Here,  however,  the  sense 
has  been  lost  in  the  translation. 

This  dragon  rug's  field  begins  (at  the  visual 
bottom)  with  the  backs  of  lions  (which,  curi- 
ously, do  not  reappear  higher  up  in  the  rug 
where  one  might  have  expected  them),  the 
tails  turned  inwards.  Above  them,  ivory  drag- 
ons,  badl)  drawn,  with  shallow  heads  and 
straggly  hind  legs  and  tails,  flank  the  armorial- 
appearing,  chevroned  palmette.  In  the  partial 
panels  at  the  sides,  beyond  the  concentrically 
colored  rosettes,  the  dragons  are  peculiarly 
shapeless.  The  bird  forms,  similar!)  indicating 
varied  social  levels  in  the  past.4  take  their 
accustomed  places  in  the  dragon  pattern:  first 
the  ivory  (mandarin)  duck  on  the  broad  yel- 
low leaves,  then  the  (golden)  pheasant  in  light 
red  on  the  longer  yellow  leaf  shapes.  The  chi- 
lin,  in  the  large  panels  near  the  rug's  center, 
finds  his  neck  and  head  trailing  off  into  a 
long,  trunklike  member,  but  the  lion  above 
him  has  met  a  worse  fate,  for  he  has  disinte- 
grated into  a  small  spate  of  buds  and  squig- 
gles.  The  floral  palmettes  which  cover  the 
intersections  at  this  level  assume  forms  not 


Fig  53a    Dragon  rug, 
Shemakha  (?),  The 
Caucasus,  seventeenth 
century,  Vakiftar  Carpet 
Museum.  Istanbul,  \-^. 
from  Divrigi.  The  earliest 
surviving  version  of  the 
dragon  rug  pattern 


1  V.ilenlnuT,  igio,  p  no 
2;  Bode  .iikI  kuhnel.  1914, 

i>  98,  (KUhnel's  referent  e 
to  the  Williams  and  Shai 
pies  dragon  rugs  seems 
confused,  01  .it  least, 
confusing  1 
:  I  ..irge  examples  showing 
the  full  range  of  motifs 
were  scarce!)  illustrated 
until  quite  recently,  Sec 
Yctkin,  1978,  Caucasian, 
vol.  1.  pi.  1.  vol.  2,  pp, 
10-13,  pis,  1 19-22;  .Hid 

Ellis,  io7s.  Caucasian, 
PP  12.  J3,  pi  1  F01 

simpler  c.irls  examples  see 

Yctkin,  107N,  Caucasian, 

Vol    2.  pis.   I3I-33;  ISIliS, 

io7s.  Caucasian,  pp  j6, 
v.  pi  3;  .md  S(  liflnnann, 
1964,  pi  0:  It  is  compare 
lively  easy  to  find  illustra 
lions  of  degenerate  dragon 
rugs,  bul  diffu  nil  to  refer  to 

those  with  pure  designs 

1  The  l  entile  Museum, 
Washington,  I)  ( !  , 
1136, 1.2  (Ellis,  1975, 
(     asian,  pp.  36,  17.  pi 
3);  .md  the  dragonless 
dragon  rug  in  the  Mosque 
of  Ali  I'.islu  in  I  okat, 
Anatolia  (Yetkin,  1978, 

Caucasian,  vol   1,  pi  6 

[inverted]) 


4  Among  the  Chinese,  the 
(Ir.igon,  (  hi  hn,  11, lining 

lion,  mandarin  'In.  k 
golden  pheasant,  .md  crane 

I  the  l.itlei  seen  .it  the  tool 

of  certain  dragon  rugs)  were 
.ill  symbols  of  r.mk,  best 
known  to  Westerners 

through  then  appearance 
in  the  mandarin  squares 

used  on  ( lothillK  (see 

Cammann,  1953,  pp.  5- 
is.  i  ii  This  iconograph) 

Was  I  .lined  In  the  Mongols 

into  Persia,  where  it  be- 

<  nil'  1.  liar,  .is  in. is  be 

[udged  from  the  miniature 
paintings  I  liese  animate 
symbols  may  have  been 
chosen  deliberately  for  use 

in  seveul  groups  ol  ( iirpcls 
because  they  svere  knosvn 

to  indicate  noble  status 
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Fig  9?/j    Dragon  rug, 

Shemakha  (?),  The 

Caucasit8,  late  seven- 
teenth century.  The  Bur- 
rell  Collect  ion,  Glasgow 
Art  Gallery  &  Museum, 
q/}8  One  of  the  best  of 
the  early  dragon  rugs 
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seen  in  other  dragon  rugs.  The  prestigious 
menagerie  repeats  dutifully  in  the  panels  and 
leaves  above,  but  the  chi-lins  mercifull)  lack 
space  for  their  heads  to  wander  far. 

Tall  panels  along  the  side  axes  provide 
opportunities  for  graceful  tree-palmettes  on 
long,  chevroned  stems.  Several  of  the  floral 
palmettes  in  the  smaller  panels  are  quite  char- 
acteristic among  the  dragon  rugs;  others,  such 
as  the  one  in  the  lower  right  corner,  are  quite 
aberrant.  The  visual  top  of  the  field  closes 
with  demiplaques,  such  as  are  normally  used, 
as  in  this  carpet,  to  begin  the  pattern  at  the 
rug's  bottom.  The  dark  blue,  narrow,  single- 
stripe  border  reproduces  a  vine  that  is  seen  in 
several  of  the  earliest  of  the  dragon  rugs,  and 
is  similar  to  the  principal  stripe  in  two  of  the 
Museum's  pieces  (nos.  43,  44). 

It  can  be  said  that  in  this  rug  the  drafting 
of  the  jagged  latticework  of  bands  and  leaves  is 
the  most  successful,  the  smaller  design  ele- 
ments being  simply  misunderstood  in  the 
copying.  The  carpet's  most  outlandish  struc- 
tural feature  seems  never  to  have  been  re- 
marked upon.  The  weaving,  having  been 
begun  at  the  visual  upper  end  of  the  design  fa 
procedure  not  seen  so  far  in  any  other  dragon 
rug),  has  been  continued  for  the  entire  length 
of  the  carpet  until  the  last  twelve  inches.  At 
that  point  the  carpet  apparently  was  taken 
from  the  loom.  When  weaving  was  resumed, 
the  rug  had  been  turned  about  and  mounted 
on  a  loom  the  other  way,  so  that  the  weaver 
made  a  fresh  start  on  bare  warps  about  a  foot 
from  the  previous  work  and  wove  to  meet  it. 
probably  sewing  in  the  last  few  rows  and  fin- 
ishing the  join  with  an  irregular  pass  of  three 
shoots  of  weft  across  the  rug.  There  has  been 
a  change  of  dye  lots  in  the  red  ground,  the 
light  red,  and  the  yellow  in  this  final  twelve 


inches.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  weaver 
was  migratory  and  that  when  it  came  time  to 
move  camp  it  seemed  best  to  her  to  handle 
the  completion  of  the  carpet  in  this  strange 
fashion,  which  must  have  entailed  decided 
technical  difficulties  for  her,  even  if  the  ar- 
rangement seemed  otherwise  advantageous. 

This  is  the  only  dragon  carpet  that  has 
appeared  so  far  which  has  been  knotted  in  the 
Senna,  or  Persian,  manner.  The  type  of  knot- 
ting is  a  bit  difficult  to  see  due  to  the  degree  of 
depression  of  the  alternate  warps,  and  because 
the  pile  has  been  brushed  toward  the  visual 
lower  end  of  the  rug.  Finding  a  Z7S  cotton 
warp  is  possible  in  a  Persian  rug,  together 
with  a  Z4S  cotton  weft,  but  scarcely  in  the 
Caucasian  examples,  among  which  there  are 
no  such  precedents.  Neither  are  the  cotton 
kilims  at  the  ends  of  this  rug  characteristic  of 
the  early  Caucasian  ("Kuba")  carpets,  to  our 
knowledge.  Several  Anatolian-made  copies  of 
dragon  rugs  and  a  Kurdish  piece,5  thought  to 
have  been  made  in  the  Caucasus,  are  known, 
so  it  seems  logical  that  imitations  would  also 
have  been  made  in  Kurdistan,  as  appears 
likely  in  the  case  of  this  rug.  It  has  probably 
served  its  time  in  some  Anatolian  mosque,  as 
have  so  many  dragon  carpets  and  Kurdish 
rugs  in  other  patterns. 


TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  ig'^A"  vx6'n"A  (590x210  cm) 

Warp:  Cotton.  z7s,  ivory.  Level  ranges  from  alternate 

warps  depressed  to  double-warped, 
Weft:  Cotton,  Z4S,  ivory,  \2 

Pile:  Wool.  2Z.  clipped  a  little  longer  than  needed  to 
cover  collars.  Senna  knotting,  open  at  the  left  //  1  1 , 
vy  (77  knots  per  sq.  in  ). 

Ends:  Vl"  of  Z4S  cream  cotton  kilim 

Sides:  Weft  returned  around  a  double,  2(/7s).  under 
modern  overcasting 

Abnormality:  Woven  upside  down  in  relationship  to  the 
design,  except  for  12"  at  the  visual,  or  design,  bot- 
tom, which  were  woven  in  the  normal  direction 
(bottom  to  top  of  rug,  as  one  sees  it) 

Condition:  Several  areas  rewoven,  Well  worn  through 
the  center  with  much  of  the  rekuotting  now  discol- 
ored by  fading.  Back  appears  weathered 

Quality:  Fair  f  lexible. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  brieky  dark  medium  red. 
light  brick  red.  orange,  brownish  yellow,  pale 
green,  greenish  medium  blue,  dark  blue,  medium 
blue,  light  blue,  very  dull  violet 


'  The  Textile  Museum, 
RJ6.1.4  (El|is,  1975, 
Caucasian,  pp,  51,  53, 
pi.  11) 


PUBLISHED 


Valentiner,  1910.  p.  <;,  no  2;  Ruge.  1911.  p.  207,  fig. 
1.  Philadelphia.  1919.  p.  19,  no.  2;  Ellis.  1978,  "Phila- 
delphia," p  34,  fig  , ,  (incorrectly  published  as 
66-65-23) 


EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
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Vase  Carpet  Fragments 

Kirman,  Persia 
Mid-seventeenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 
55-65-28 


This  example  consists  of  a  large  rectangular 
fragment  from  a  vase  carpet's  field,  with  sun- 
dry made-up  pieces  of  a  three-stripe  border 
sewn  hist  to  its  lower  end.  The  surviving  held 
is  divided  into  elongated,  ogeed-oval  panels  in 
varied  colors  by  a  latticework  of  long,  ser- 
rated, lancet  leaves,  which  in  some  instances 
are  compounded  of  many  small  leaves.  The 
leaves  of  one  level  point  upward,  those  of  the 
next  level  point  down,  and  this  alternation  is 
continued  from  level  to  level.  The  leaf  lattice 
takes  the  place  of  one  of  the  three  vine  sys- 
tems which  continually  overlap  each  other 
longitudinally  to  create  the  basic  framework  of 
the  usual  vase  carpet  layout. '  The  other  two 
vine  systems  are  present  here,  performing 
their  normal  functions,  but  change  color  as 
they  pass  from  panel  to  panel  in  order  to 
maintain  proper  contrasts.  Each  panel  con- 
tains six  large  and  fancifully  varied  blossoms, 
for  one  of  which  a  vase  may  be  substituted, 
often  but  not  always  inverted.  Each  great 
blossom  lies  along  one  or  both  of  the  vine 
systems,  but  the  only  blooms  of  any  conse- 
quence along  the  leaf  lattice  are  the  smaller 
ones  which  mark  the  points  where  four  leaf 
tips  or  four  leaf  bases  join.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  a  trail  of  vine  and  tiny 
flowers  along  the  surface  of  the  lancet  leaf 
itself. 

At  the  base  of  the  field,  as  it  presently 
exists,  are  the  upper  tips  of  two  ogival  panels. 
The  panel  at  the  left  has  been  dark  blue;  the 
lancet  leaves  above  it,  pale  blue  on  the  left 
and  dull  orange  at  the  right.  The  right-hand 
panel  has  been  ivory;  the  leaves  above  it,  light 
medium  blue  and  light  brown,  respectively. 
At  the  next  level  are  a  half-panel,  a  panel, 
and  another  half-panel,  their  lower  ends  in- 
complete. The  left-hand  half-panel  is  pale 
green.  Above  it  is  a  lancet  leaf  in  greenish 
light  blue.  In  the  upper  end  of  this  panel  was 


its  most  notable  floral  feature:  a  prominent 
palmette  with  a  red  center  and  a  deeply  ser- 
rated outer  area  of  dark  medium  blue.  The 
central  panel  of  the  second  row  is  red,  below 
dark  violet-brown  and  pale  green  lancet 
leaves.  Among  the  six  floral  forms  distinct 
upon  its  surface  are  an  ivory  iris  or  Turk's  cap 
lily,  upside  down,  and  a  complex  rosette  with 
six  major  petals.  The  half-panel  at  the  right  is 
dark  medium  blue,  below  a  bright  orange 
lancet  leaf.  Upon  this  panel,  likewise  halved, 
are  a  large  vine-leaf  palmette  in  dull  yellow 
and  an  inverted  dark  violet-brown  vase,  with 
arabesque  edging  in  ivory  and  an  ornate,  light 
yellow-green  bracket.  The  neck  of  the  vase 
shows  a  dull  orange  arabesque  and  the  tiny 
"handle"  is  light  medium  blue.  The  point  of 
junction  of  the  green  and  red  panels  is 
marked  by  a  light  yellow-green  blossom 
shaped  as  an  octagram  star  and  centered  by  a 
rosette  in  dark  violet-brown.  The  junction  of 
the  red  and  blue  panels  is  accented  by  a  dark 
blue,  lacy-edged  rosette  which  is  centered  by 
a  simple  rosette  in  pale  green. 

In  the  third  row  there  are  again  two  pan- 
els, both  in  full.  The  left-hand  one  is  light 
brown.  Both  leaf  forms  above  it  are  com- 
pound. The  leaf  on  the  left  is  largely  dark 
blue,  edged  with  ivory;  that  on  the  right,  vari- 
colored. The  six  fantastic  blooms  within  the 
panel  have  been  very  handsome.  The  panel  at 
the  right  is  pink.  This  too  is  surmounted  by 
complex  leaf  forms,  the  right-hand  one  nota- 
ble for  pairs  of  little  dark  blue  hooking,  jagged 
lancet  leaves  like  so  many  pairs  of  pincers. 
The  left  leaf  form  has  been  mainly  red,  with 
edge  buds  in  light  medium  blue.  Upon  this 
pink  panel  stands  a  vase,  right  side  up,  in 
light  medium  greenish  blue  with  dull  orange 
arabesque  sides  and  yellow  collar,  upon  a  pale 
green  moon-bracket.  Its  stem  and  handles  are 
very  airy  and  would  be  unlikely  in  a  ceramic 


model.  Five  varied  blooms  appear  below  it. 
The  juncture  of  the  panels  is  covered  In  .1  lilj 
or  iris  form  in  light  medium  blue.  The  corre- 
sponding points  at  the  sides  of  the  fragment 
show  halved  rosette  forms. 

The  fourth  row  of  panels  naturally  rev  erts 
to  a  half-panel,  a  panel,  and  a  half,  as  in  the 
second  row.  The  left-hand  half-panel  was  red, 
now  much  eroded;  the  leaf  above  it,  greenish 
yellow.  Among  its  complement  of  blossoms 
there  was  a  dull  light  yellow  vase,  inverted, 
with  floral  decoration.  The  central  panel  is 
dark  blue,  below  a  dull  orange  leaf  at  the  left 
and  a  multicolored  compound  leaf  on  the 
right.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  panel  is  an  ex- 
tremely large  palmette  in  greenish  yellow 
which  rises  from  a  pale  blue  base  of  sculptural 
form.  A  prominent  palmette  above  it  has  red 
petals  about  a  dark  blue  center.  The  light 
green  half-panel  at  the  right  lies  below  a  leaf 
in  light  blue-green.  This  panel  had  a  large 
palmette  in  light  brown  with  a  dark  blue  cen- 
ter and  a  dark  blue  vase  with  light  medium 
blue  arabesque  edging,  a  pink  moon-bracket, 
and  a  dull  yellow  handle.  At  the  points  of 
junction,  there  again  are  rosettes.  Between 
the  red  and  blue  panels,  this  blossom  has  pink 
petals  about  a  light  yellow-green  center  Be- 
tween the  blue  and  green  panels,  the  rosette  is 
dark  violet-brown  with  a  lacy  edge  and  a  dull 
yellow  center.  At  the  top  of  the  fragment  ap- 
pear the  lower  ends  of  panels  in  bright  light 
medium  blue  and  dull  light  yellow.  The  vari- 
ous field  panels  have  secondary  vines  and 
many  tiny  florets,  often  not  entirely  clear  due 
to  wear  and  repairs. 

The  added  border,  which  has  for  the  most 
part  come  from  the  side  of  a  carpet,  is  pur- 
plish red,  with  the  usual  seventeenth-century 
"frozen"  arrangement  of  transversely  placed 
vine-leaf  palmette,  rosette,  and  diagonal  pal- 
mcttes  in  alternation  with  tight  and  formal 


groups  ot  nine  or  sixteen  sin. ill  blossoms 

There  is  ,i  varierj  ol  diagonal  palmettes,  in- 
cluding a  Turk's  cap  lily  or  iris  form  Ml  lie 
along  a  stiff,  sweeping  vine.  The  presenl  outer 

guard  stripe  has  a  reciprocal  llcur-de-lis  pal 
tern  in  dark  blue  and  ivory,  outlined  with  red. 

Beside  it  is  .1  narrow  band  <>f  red  and  light 
green  reciprocal  Y-pattern  and  then  a  vari- 
colored edge,  .is  if  it  had  once  been  an  inuei 
guard  stripe    The  present  inner  guard  stupe  is 

incomplete  It  is  Light  medium  blue  with  dull 

orange  leaves  and  vines,  dark  blue  five  pel.iled 
rosettes,  and  ivory  buds.  The  bordei  stripe 
itself  has  been  pieced,  with  bits  of  side  guard 
stripe  at  its  ends. 

A  fragment  ol  approximately  the  same  size 
in  the  Musee  des  Aits  Decoratifs  in  Paris  (fig 
S4i')''  has  almost  certainly  formed  pari  of  the 

same  carpet  as  the  Philadelphia  Museum  ol 

\il's  fragment.  It  consists  ol  the  uppei  light 
portion  ot  the-  field,  with  the  lull  bordei  still 
integral  with  it  .it  the  top  and  the  innei  guard 

stripe  and  part  of  the  principal  bordei  stupe 
still  attached  at  the  side  I  he  remaining  field 

compares  in  width  with  this  fragment  and,  as 
the  upper  tips  of  panels  in  medium  blue  and 
yellow  appear  along  its  lower  edge,  it  seems 

evident  that  the  Museum's  piece  lay  directly 
below  it  in  the  original  format,  with  a  strip  of 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  (80  cm),  missing 
between  them 

If  it  is  assumed  th.it  (he  field  had  been 
four  full  panels  in  length,  its  lowei  end 
should  have  come  about  one  foot,  eight 
indies  (50  cm),  below  the  present  bottom  of 
tins  fragment,  It  would  seem  reasonable  that 

the  field  would  have  been  three  full  panels  111 
width,  as  in  the-  related  nigs  which  survive  in 
the  Museum  of  Turkish  and  Islamic  Art,  Is- 
tanbul, *  and  in  the  Cassircr  Collection  '  I  ill 
ing  out  border  widths  as  needful,  the 
approximate  complete  rug  measurements  ol 


'  See  Erdmonn,  lyfio.  p, 
?8.  fig.  n. 

•  Deques!  ol  ( taston 
Migeon 

'  No.  1004.  From  the 
Chiiiili  Kiosk .  Popkapi 
Palace,  Istanbul  (Martin, 
1006-8,  pt.     p.  8o,  fig. 
186;  Ordmann,  i960,  fig 
71).  The  rug  is  11 '4"  x 
o'j"  (650  x  280  cm). 

'  Erdmunn,  1041,  fig.  20. 
I'll  is  tu«  '••is  I>itii  reduced 
nt  ihc  lowei  end  with  a 
new  end  bordei  added 
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l-'ig.  54a    Vase  carpel 
fragment,  Kirrnan, 
Persia,  mid-seventeenth 
century,  Musee  des  Arts 
D&oratifs,  Paris,  27656. 
/  he  Paris  fragment  that 
matches  the  Museum's 


twenty-three  feet,  eight  inches,  by  ten  feet, 
ten  inches  (720  x  330  cm),  are  yielded,  not 
dissimilar  to  those  of  the  vase  carpet  at  the 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art.5 

The  lowest  row  of  relatively  complete  pan- 
els in  the  Paris  fragment,  which  was  the  sixth 
of  the  original  layout,  contains  a  half-panel,  a 
full  panel,  and  a  half-panel.  These  are,  from 
left  to  right,  yellow,  a  well-eroded  brown,  and 
dark  blue.  The  brown  panel  displays  an  in- 
verted dark  blue  vase  with  arabesque  edging  in 
yellow.  Its  thin  bracket  is  pale  blue;  its  han- 
dles ivorj 

The  next  row  of  two  full  panels  in  the 
Paris  rug  was  originally  the  seventh  from  the 
bottom  of  the  design.  The  panel  at  the  left  is 
pink,  the  other  red.  On  the  red  panel  is  an- 
other inverted  vase  form  with  dark  blue  han- 
dles and  bracket.  Its  decor  is  a  fine-scale 
diaper  of  pale  blue  and  pink  circles  in  offset 
rows.  In  the  eighth,  or  last  full  row,  there  is  a 
half-panel  in  dark  blue,  a  full  panel  in  ivory, 
and  a  half-panel  in  earth  color.  At  the  very 
top  are  the  beginnings  of  panels  in  light  me- 
dium blue  at  the  left,  and  in  dark  blue  at  the 
right. 

It  now  becomes  clear  that  the  reciprocal 
guard  stripe  was  indeed  the  inner  guard  stripe 
of  the  carpet,  save  for  the  very  narrow  inner- 
most reciprocal  Y-stripe,  and  that  the  guard 
stripe  with  the  rosettes  and  vine  had  been 
originally  the  outermost  stripe.  The  Paris  frag- 
ment shows  obvious  transverse  bald  streaks  at 
intervals  of  one  inch  to  one  and  a  half  inch, 
occasionally  as  close  together  as  one-half 
inch,  presumably  from  the  incidence  of  sin- 
gle-shoot, cabled  wefts,  as  discussed  in  the 
technical  analysis  of  this  Philadelphia  piece. 

There  is  no  indication  in  either  the  Phila- 
delphia or  the  Paris  fragment  that  any  symme- 
try of  the  individual  floral  and  vase  forms 
across  the  breadth  of  the  field  had  ever  existed 


in  the  original  design,  as  was  true  of  so  many 
of  the  vase  carpets.  Naturally  there  could  be 
no  color  symmetry  when  the  field  was  divided 
into  panels  of  varying  hue,  as  it  was  in  this 
example. 

A  limited  number  of  vase  carpets  are 
known  which  have  this  format  of  lancet-leaf 
lattice  and  multicolored  panels.  For  the  most 
part,  they  are  fragmentary.  Undoubtedly  there 
has  been  a  design  relationship  with  the  similar 
series  in  which  the  panels  are  set  apart  merely 
by  slender  vines.  An  early  example  of  that 
series,  in  ruinous  condition  and  quite  incom- 
plete, is  in  the  Textile  Museum  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;6  a  much  later  but  intact  vase 
carpet  of  this  kind  is  in  the  Baltimore  Mu- 
seum of  Art.7  The  same  theme  of  a  field  of 
varicolored  panels  instead  of  a  consistent 
ground  color  was  copied  in  several  of  the 
Caucasian  dragon  rugs.8 

Among  the  vase  carpets  with  the  lancet- 
leaf  lattice  one  other  example  is  known  which 
has  within  each  panel  six  floral  or  vase  forms 
lying  along  two  well-developed  vine  systems 
as  in  the  Museum's  piece.  This  is  a  large  frag- 
ment in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in 
London''  in  winch  the  bilateral  symmetry  of 
all  forms  has  been  pursued  closely.  The  lan- 
cet leaves  are  svelte,  but  the  compression  of 
the  ogival  panels,  the  less  satisfactory  drafting 
of  the  vases,  and  the  greater  distortions  among 
the  various  blossom  forms  suggest  a  somewhat 
later  dating  than  for  the  Museum's  fragment. 

Most  of  the  other  kindred  pieces  share  a 
format  in  which  a  mere  four  blossoms  or 
three  blossoms  and  a  vase  occupy  each  loz- 
enge panel.  In  the  relatively  complete  carpet 
of  the  Cassirer  Collection10  the  design  is  ob- 
scured by  repairs  and  reweaving,  but  it  is  still 
clear  that  the  hvo  vine  systems  persist,  follow- 
ing generally  logical  courses.  The  design  ex- 
hibits a  symmetry  of  individual  forms  across 


IQ4        P  E  R  S  I  A  N  CARPETS 


the  field.  The  better  known,  related  carpet, 
complete  save  for  rents,  in  the  Museum  of 
Turkish  and  Islamic  Art,"  shows  the  same 
peculiarity  together  with  broader,  more  lance- 
olate leaves  and  a  collapse  of  the  vine  system, 
which  now  simply  serves  to  connect  the  blos- 
soms both  within  and  between  the  panels.  Its 
border  closely  resembles  the  border  of  the 
Philadelphia/Paris  carpet. 

A  group  of  four  joined  fragments  in  the 
Textile  Museum,12  together  with  another 
fragment  in  the  same  museum1*  and  one 
which  includes  some  border  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,'4  probably  all  of  them 
originally  parts  of  the  same  carpet,  show  a 
close  relationship  with  the  cited  carpet  in  the 
Museum  of  Turkish  and  Islamic  Art  in  field 
design,  but  the  forms  have  not  been  symmet- 
rical across  the  center  line.  This  Washington/ 
London  carpet  and  at  least  one  other'5  have 
been  provided  with  a  built-in  rug  pad  in  the 
form  of  shag — rows  of  Senna  knots  tied  across 
the  back  at  intervals  and  left  unsheared — a 
practice  rarely  found  in  carpet  weaving. 

The  principal  border  stripe  of  the  Phila- 
delphia/Paris carpet  represents  a  late  form  of 
one  of  the  patterns  most  frequently  encoun- 
tered among  the  Kirman  vase  carpets.  In  its 
early  examples  it  occurred  as  a  single  stripe, 
relaxed,  naturalistic,  and  adroit,  as  in  the  vase 
carpet  shared  by  the  Textile  Museum  (fig. 
55c)  and  at  least  three  other  collections, 16  or 
in  the  celebrated  "throne  rug"  of  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C. '" 
The  pattern  has  coarsened  by  the  time  of  its 
appearance  in  another  piece  in  the  Museum 
(no.  55).  It  has  stiffened  to  the  "freeze  point" 
and  has  lost  all  spontaneity  in  a  series  of  the 
later  vase  carpets. 18  This  border  still  appears 
as  a  single  stripe,  far  from  rigid,  in  one  frag- 
mentary lancet-leaf  lattice  rug  at  Serajevo, 19 
but  in  the  example  in  West  Berlin20  the  pat- 


tern is  as  hard  as  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Paris 
pieces.  Of  course  at  this  stage  it  has  become 
the  central  member  of  a  three-stripe  border  :' 
If  it  were  not  for  this  border,  one  would  have 
freely  accepted  the  Philadelphia/Paris  c  arpet 
as  the  earliest  extant  example  of  its  group 
Even  taking  the  border  into  consideration,  it 
still  may  be. 

E  X  H  I  B  I  T  E  I) 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  10'Y'  v  x  5'6'/2"  (s'10"  at  border)  h  1^22  x  169 
cm  1 178  cm  at  border]) 

Warp:  Cotton,  Z4S,  ivory.  Two  levels. 

Weft:  Wool  and  cotton,       First  and  third  shoots.  /;s 
wool,  mixed  natural  shades.  These  shoots  arc  taut 
Second  shoot,  2Z  cotton,  ivory,  now  light  gray  Tins 
shoot  is  sinuous.  At  intervals  heavy  single  wool 
shoots  replace  the  three  shoots.  These  include  6z, 
4Z.  and  3U2S),  usually  dyed  medium  blue  to  dark 
blue.  Others  may  show  4/.  orange  and  2/  blue 
carried  together;  or  2/.  blue  and  2(/.2S)  brindle 
Intervals  between  single  shoots  include  1",  W, 
]A",  1",  1",  iVi",  1".  1 '/•»".  1/2",  1".  In  some  parts 
of  the  fragment  these  singles  are  not  apparent 

Pile:  Wool.  2Z,  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Senna  knotting, 
open  at  the  left  h  16,  v  13^(216  knots  per  sq. 
in.). 

Ends:  Cut 

Sides:  Cut 

Condition:  A  large  field  fragment,  with  a  pieced  panel 
of  side  border  elements  sewn  to  lower  end.  Very 
much  worn  and  repaired,  especially  where  there  has 
been  red  dye.  The  piece  of  border  is  in  better  condi- 
tion. Back  appears  weathered.  Rug  has  been  hung 
upside  down 

Quality:  Good 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  light  brown,  buff,  pur- 
plish red.  pink,  dull  orange,  strong  orange,  greenish 
yellow,  light  green,  pale  green,  light  yellow-green, 
medium  blue-green,  light  blue-green,  dark  blue, 
light  medium  blue,  greenish  light  blue,  pale  blue, 
violet-brown,  red-violet 


'  42-59  (Beattic,  1076. 
Sheffield,  p,  76.  no.  51). 
The  rug  measures 23 'a" x 
8' 10"  (706  x  269  cm), 

6  R33.6.4  (Ellis,  1968, 

"Kirman,"'  p.  24,  fig,  8; 

Beattic,  1976,  Sheffield, 
pp.  75,  76,  no.  50). 

:  Cited  111  n  s  above 

s  Such  .is  Museum  <>( 
Turkish  and  Islamic  Art, 
Istanbul,  nos,  104,  855 

(Yctkin,  197S,  (  Uiuaisum, 
vol.  1,  pis.  2,  10). 
'  220-1892  (Martin, 
1906-8.  pt,  v  p.  79.  fig. 
187)  ll  should  |>t  borne 

in  mind  thai  tins  fragment 
has  been  piec  ed  in  various 
places,  including  two 
entire  corners 

0  Cited  in  n  4  above, 
'  Cited  in  n  }  above 

1  R33  6.3  (Ellis,  1968, 
"Kirman,"  p,  25,  fig.  9; 
Beattic,  1976,  Sheffield, 
pi.  10,  pp.  74.  75. 

no.  49). 

R33.6.J  (Ellis,  1968. 
"Kirman,"  p  :>;,  fig.  «o). 
1067-1901. 


Museum  1th  Islamist  lie 
Kunst,  Wot  Berlin, 
89.136 (Ellis,  1968, 
"Kirman,"  p.  26,  fig.  ion; 
Erdmann,  1941,  fig  :i) 
A  fragment  in  the 

Staatlit  lies  Muse   Iiu 

V'olkerkmide.  Miiiik  li 
(14.47.  34),  may  be  from 

the  West  Berlin  rug;  .1 
fragment  in  the  Rijks« 

museum,  Amsterdam 
(N.M.  12016),  might  be 

from  eithei  tins  or  the 
Textile  Museum/Victoria 

and  Albert  run,  <>'  ''<>""  .1 

third  This  is  also  true  "I 
fragments  in  tin  State 
I  lermitage  Museum, 
Leningrad  (no.  7508);  the 

MuSCC  dn  Louvre,  Paris 
(MAO  491  -A);  and  various 

othei  collections  (sec 
Beattic,  1976,  Sheffield, 
P-  75)- 


1,1  Museum  fill  lsl.iuus<  he 

Kunst,  1  h/-:  (ibid  .  pi,  <j. 

pp,  (V,,  04,  no   54;  King 

and  Sylvester,  1983,  pp. 
•IS.  99.  100.  no.  78); 
Vi(  Ion, 1  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum. 241-1 896  (Bcattie, 
1976,  Sheffield,  p  65. 
no.  35);  and  Museum  of 

Isl.unu  Art,  ( 'airo,  3607 

(Wiet,  1933,  pi  xi.iv). 

17  26.278  (Pope,  i9?8-39, 
pi.  1134;  King  and  SylveS 
l«  i.  1983,  pp.  46,  100, 
101,  no.  80). 

|S  Pope,  1938  V).  pis  12:1, 

1225,  ISi<) 
"'  Ethnological  Museum 

(Erdmann,  1941,  fig.  22). 

J"  Cited  in  n.  is  above. 

11  Compare  Pope,  1938-39, 
pis   1226.  1228,  1252. 
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55 

Vase  Carpet  Fragment 


Kirman,  Persia 

Sixteenth-seventeenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 

55-65-40 


A  relatively  small  and  battered  fragment  this 
is,  but  the  grace  of  its  single-stripe  border  and 
the  careful  draftsmanship  of  the  great  blos- 
soms which  survive  in  its  field  underline  how 
handsome  has  been  the  carpet  from  which  it 
came.  The  fragment  represents  the  upper 
right  corner  of  the  carpet*s  field  design,  with 
its  single  border  integral  along  the  two  sides 
which  remain  reasonably  intact.  The  wool  of 
the  ground,  originally  wine  red,  has  largely 
disintegrated  with  time,  as  so  often  is  the  case 
where  the  process  of  dyeing  that  color,  some- 
how a  corrosive  one,  has  been  used.  Toward 
the  upper  right,  where  it  has  a  brownish  cast, 
more  of  this  red  pile  has  survived. 

The  elaborate,  well-balanced,  intricately 
designed  flower  heads,  which  have  formed  the 
most  remarkable  element  of  the  field  design 
scheme,  lie  along  vines  of  several  types,  as  is 
normal  among  the  vase  carpets.  The  broader 
of  these  vines,  straight-sided  except  for  occa- 
sional leaf  stubs  or  scars,  is  light  medium  blue 
with  a  pink  central  rib  and  is  outlined  in  yel- 
low. Sweeping  inward  from  the  border  at  the 
base  of  the  fragment,  this  vine  passes  through 
(behind)  a  large,  concentrically  and  radially 
patterned  rosette  and  then  through  an  even 
larger,  complex  palmette  form  which  is  tilted 
to  the  left.  The  rosette"s  center  is  light  green. 
A  ring  of  violet-brown  petals  lies  about  this 
upon  a  circular  pink  area  whose  contour  is 
marked  by  indentations  which  form  tin) 
roundels.  Outward  from  this  area  spread  two 
further  rows  of  petals.  The  inner  petals  are 
yellow  .  each  with  a  spot  of  medium  blue. 
The  outer  petals  are  dark  blue,  each  having  a 
pink  spot.  The  fanciful  floral  palmette  shows 
most  peculiarly  indented  petals  in  greenish 
medium  blue,  edged  with  pink,  stretching 
outward  from  a  large  central  roundel  in  me- 
dium brown,  within  w  hich  may  be  seen  a 


small  dark  blue  and  orange  palmette  form  on 
light  green  upon  red. 

A  second  vine,  much  narrower  than  the 
first,  is  dark  blue,  abrashed  with  black-brown, 
severely  eroded;  this  vine  is  also  outlined  with 
yellow.  It  shows  leaf  scars  at  intervals.  Serving 
as  the  stem  of  a  fantastic  palmette  in  the  lower 
left  corner  of  the  fragment,  it  passes  behind 
the  large  rosette.  Presumably  the  vine  touches 
the  border  behind  a  halved  palmette,  compar- 
atively formal  yet  huge,  to  emerge  above  this 
blossom  and,  passing  behind  a  "spinning"  six- 
petaled  rosette,  it  reaches  the  upper  border  at 
the  tip  of  a  halved  vine-leaf  palmette  which 
lies  horizontally  cut  by  the  border. 

The  palmette  termed  fantastic  is  placed 
diagonally  and  inverted,  point  toward  the 
field's  center.  Its  base  is  an  ivory  split  ara- 
besque with  clasping,  dark  blue  tendrils  and 
liplike  center  which  lies  before  a  light  yellow- 
brown  semicircular  area,  edged  in  yellow, 
then  dark  blue.  This  area  is  backed  bv  a 
crown  of  six  red  petals  w  ith  dark  blue  ara- 
besqued  edges,  within  a  jagged-edged  halo  of 
light  violet,  outlined  with  yellow.  The  halved 
palmette  spoken  of  as  formal  is  also  quite 
complex.  Its  yellow  center  is  wreathed  by  light 
green  petals  ribbed  in  red,  thus  creating  a 
complete  palmette  form  lying  upon  a  larger 
palmette  with  ragged  orange  petals,  ribbed 
with  light  medium  blue.  This  in  its  turn  lies 
within  a  round  area  of  dark  blue,  bordered  by 
a  light  violet  band,  edged  with  orange.  This 
arrangement  serves  as  the  center  for  an  outer 
range  of  large  petals  in  ivory  and  light  orange, 
turned  back  to  show  arabesques  in  a  dark  me- 
dium blue-green. 

The  "spinning"  rosette  has  petals  of  light 
medium  blue,  backed  with  violet-brown  as 
they  turn,  and  outlined  in  yellow.  A  central 
rosette  within  this  is  yellow,  with  dark  red 


Fig.  55a    Vase  carpet 
fragment,  Kirman.  Per- 
sia ,  sixteen th-seven teen  th 
century'.  The  Burrell 
Collection.  Glasgow  .\rl 
Gallery  &  Museum. 
9/21.  An  end  fragment 
that  once  lay  nigh  the 
Museum's 


secondary  petals,  and  is  centered  by  five  little 
pink  roundels  with  violet-brown  centers  Tin- 
halved  vine-leaf  palmette  has  a  yellow  cente  r, 
surrounded  by  light  orange  petals  ribbed  with 
violet-brown,  backed  by  wine  red  secondary 
petals.  The  ragged  outer  range  of  petals  arc  a 
greenish  medium  blue,  edged  with  light  or- 
ange. Little  violet-brown  secondary  petals, 
ribbed  in  wine  red,  emerge  to  overlap  them. 

Directly  below  the  vine-leaf  palmette, 
with  no  connecting  vine  in  sight,  is  a  large, 
anchorlike  floral  form  characteristic  of  the 
vase  carpets,  which  has  been  read  as  either  a 
Turk's  cap  lily  or  as  an  iris.  Here  its  coloring 


PERSIAN  CARPETS 


fig  yjfi  Vase  carpet. 
Kirman.  Persia,  seven- 
teenth century'.  Museu 

Calouste  Gulbenkian, 

Lisbon,  1  70  A  complete 
vase  carpet,  showing  a 
layout  of  vines  as  a  grid  0/ 
overlapping  pointed  ovals 
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is  a  liglit  yellow-brown  with  details  in  light 
bluc-green.  Its  edge  was  a  dark  gray,  now 
thoroughly  eroded.  Here  and  there  between 
the  blossoms  can  be  seen  secondary  vines  in 
grayed  light  green. 

The  single,  dark  blue  border  stripe  shows  a 
careful  arrangement  in  which  palmettes  or 
rosettes  alternate  with  groups  of  small  blos- 
soms along  crossed  sweeping  vines,  the  princi- 
pal of  these  pink  in  color.  An  ivory  vine-leaf 
paimette  with  an  orange  center  and  dark  blue 
details  is  placed  athwart  the  stripe,  and  the 
corner  is  neatly  filled  by  a  larger  vine-leaf 
paimette  in  red,  placed  diagonally,  with  a 
dark  blue  center  and  yellow  and  dark  blue 
inner  petals.  Beside  this  on  either  hand  is  a 
five-petaled  rosette  in  blue-green  and  orange, 
edged  in  red,  with  a  violet  center.  Spaced 
between  groups  of  little  red  bells  on  yellow 
stems  and  arrangements  of  larger,  violet 
ball-flowers  with  light  green  calyxes  on  light 
medium  blue  stems,  are  diagonally  placed 
palmettes  with  yellow  centers  and  light  me- 
dium blue  petals  backed  with  orange. 

By  great  good  fortune,  the  central  portion 
of  the  upper  end  of  this  carpet  is  preserved,  in 
the  Burrcll  Collection  in  Glasgow  (fig.  55a), 
and  is  four  feet,  nine  and  a  half  inches  (146 
cm),  wide,  by  three  feet,  seven  inches  (110 
cm),  long.  There  is  a  gap  of  several  inches 
between  the  two  fragments,  but  the  Burrell 
piece  extends  far  enough  to  the  left  to  provide 
a  slight  design  overlap,  enabling  the  original 
full  width  of  the  carpet  to  be  estimated  at  ap- 
proximately nine  feet,  three  inches  (282  cm). 
The  design  was  symmetrical  as  to  the  forms 
employed,  as  was  usually  the  case  among  vase 
carpets,  but  it  was  not  symmetrical  as  to  the 
coloring  of  these  forms.  As  this  coloring  dif- 
fered decidedly  from  one  side  to  the  other,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  this  carpet  was  designed 
to  lie  beside  a  similar  carpet  whose  coloring 
showed  the  reverse  arrangement,  thus  provid- 


ing an  overall  symmetry.  This  has  been  sug- 
gested for  other  vase  carpets  which  offered  the 
same  peculiarity. 

It  is  learned  also  from  the  Burrell  fragment 
that  the  third  major  vine  scheme  of  the  carpet 
was  the  usual  one  for  a  vase  carpet:  ivory, 
with  a  series  of  sprouts  which  appear  to  hop 
and  skip  between  the  blossoms.  It  was  this 
third,  ivory  vine  which  had  passed  behind  the 
lily/iris  form.  Apparently  the  three  vines  over- 
lapped longitudinally  in  the  usual  manner, 
each  vine  forming  a  mesh  of  ogeed  ovals  (see 
fig.  55b);  each  oval  containing  six  blossoms, 
the  contours  of  each  oval  bisecting  eight  other 
blossoms.  The  Burrell  fragment,  made  good 
with  painted  cloth  and  wood,  is  in  even  worse 
condition  than  the  Museum's  fragment.  How- 
ever, one  can  remark  in  the  Burrell  piece  a 
great,  ragged-petaled  paimette,  most  elabo- 
rate, hanging  on  the  center  line;  very  attrac- 
tive large  rosettes  with  eight  outer  petals;  and 
chi  forms,  or  cloud  knots,  borrowed  from 
Chinese  art,  along  the  vines.  In  the  border 
the  ivory  vine-leaf  paimette  and  the  five- 
petaled  rosette  seem  to  have  been  the  bases 
for  the  repeat,  which  continued  much  as  it 
does  in  the  Museum's  fragment. 

A  carpet  quite  similar  in  character  to  this, 
but  which  appears  to  be  rather  earlier  in  date, 
exists  in  fragments  in  a  number  of  museums, 
including  the  Textile  Museum  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  (fig.  55c);1  the  Museum  of  Islamic 
Art  in  Cairo;2  the  Museum  of  Islamic  Art  in 
West  Berlin;^  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  in  London.4  Its  ground  is  deep  blue. 
The  vases  which  appear  here  and  there  in  its 
design  are  unusually  credible  ceramic  forms. 
The  border  shows  a  similar  repeat  to  that  in 
the  Museum's  fragment,  but  its  treatment  is 
much  more  delicate.  Later  versions  of  the 
same  general  field  and  border  organization, 
ranging  in  date  well  into  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, occur  as  complete  carpets  in  various 


places,  including  the  Textile  Museum,5  the 
Cincinnati  Art  Museum,6  the  St.  Louis  Art 
Museum,7  and  formerly,  the  Berlin  State 
Museums.8  In  these  the  blossoms  become 
more  and  more  distorted  and  asymmetrical  in 
drawing;  the  borders  have  stiffened  and  be- 
come sterile  in  appearance. 

It  this  small  fragment  were  a  complete 
carpet  it  would  rank  higher  in  the  quality  of 
its  design  than  any  whole  vase  carpet  which  is 
presently  known. 

EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  4*8"  v  x  2'o'/2"  h  (142  x  62  cm) 

Warp.  Cotton,  Z4S,  ivory.  Two  levels. 

Weft:  Wool  and  silk,  X3.  First  and  third  shoots,  Z2S 
wool,  usually  dyed  dark  brown,  but  some  dyed 
medium  blues.  These  shoots  are  taut.  Second 
shoot,  u  silk,  usually  ivory,  but  dyed  red  in  bands. 
This  shoot  is  sinuous.  At  intervals  "cabled"  single 
wool  shoots  replace  the  three  shoots.  One  shows  3Z 
pink,  z  ivory,  and  2Z  pink  carried  together;  another, 
2(Z2S)  brindle  and  2Z  medium  blue  Intervals  not 
obtained. 

Pile:  Wool,  2Z,  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Senna  knotting, 

open  at  the  left,  h  16,  v  18  (288  knots  per  sq.  in.). 
Ends.  Cut 
Sides:  Cut 

Condition:  Upper  right  corner  only  of  a  worn-out  rug 
Red  ground  of  the  field  has  eroded,  causing  this  part 
of  the  fragment  to  tend  to  collapse  Dark  gray  has 
also  eroded  Holes  and  naked  warps.  Back  appears 
battered. 

Quality.  Fine.  Flexible. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  medium  brown,  light 
yellow-brown,  violet-brown,  wine  red,  pink,  dull 
orange,  light  orange,  golden  yellow,  grayed  light 
green,  dark  medium  green,  light  medium  green, 
dark  blue,  dark  medium  blue,  light  medium  blue, 
greenish  light  medium  blue,  medium  greenish 
blue,  dull  light  violet,  dark  gray 


Fi8-  55C    Vase  carpet 
fragment.  Kirman,  Per- 
sia, sixteenth  century, 
The  Textile  Museum, 
Washington,  DC, 
R? 3.6.5.  Probably  the 
earliest  sunning  vase 
carpet  example 


'  Formerly  in  the  Lamm 
Collection,  Naesby  l  louse, 
neat  Stockholm,  Uppei  lefl 
comei  of  the  carpel 

'  3607  (Wiet,  1933,  I'' 
xi  ivi  Uppei  righl  corner, 

1  Museum  flli  Isli  sche 

Kunst,  1  8/73  Formerly  in 
the  Fricdrii  h  Sam  <  !ollc< 
tion  (Dcnttic,  1 976,  Shcl 

field,  pi  9.  pp.  63.  64,  no 

34;  King  .mil  Sylvester, 

19N3.  pp.  .(s,  99.  100,  no. 
78).  Lower  left  comer. 

4 142-1896  (Bedttie,  1 976. 
Sheffield,  p  65,  no  35) 
I'.nt  of  lowei  righl  cornet 
At  least  one  additional 
fragment  from  this  carpel 
(now  lost)  was  formerl)  in 

the  Siirre  Colle(  lion,  ;is 

was  the  piece  now  in  West 
Berlin  (see  n,  3  above) 


'  K33  6.  n  (Ellis,  io<>S. 

"Kirman,"  p,  22.  fig  s> 

8  i«>sv3i-l  (Welch,  1973,  p. 
49.  no.  29). 

"  :Ss:i<)7:  (Pope,  1938  39, 

pi  12:61 

s  Islamische  Abtcilung, 
Sl.utliche  Museen,  1  2656 
(destroyed,  World  Wai  11 
[Berlin,  1935,  in:  1 1 . 
Erdmann,  i960,  fig,  73)). 
Sec  also  Pope,  1938  39, 
pl  1:25. 
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56 

Vase  Carpet 
Border  Fragment 

Kirman,  Persia 

Late  seventeenth  century 

The  Joseph  l^es  Williams  Memorial  Collection 

55-65-39 


This  vase  carpet  fragment  is  a  five-foot  strip  of 
side  border,  with  both  guard  stripes  incom- 
plete, in  dark  blue.  Its  pattern  is  composed  of 
two  mutually  overlapping  arabesque  bands, 
each  of  which  forms  a  series  of  cusped  arches. 
Below  each  arch  the  alternate  band  throws  off 
a  pair  of  sprouts  which  look  like  small  wooden 
shoes.  One  band  is  light  medium  blue,  out- 
lined in  yellow,  with  a  pink  central  rib.  Upon 
each  of  its  crude,  transversely  placed  pal- 
mettes,  a  tiny  ivory  bud  appears  between  two 
orange  petals,  ribbed  with  aqua.  The  other 
band  is  yellow,  outlined  in  red,  with  a  dark 
violet  central  rib.  Its  tiny  buds  are  red,  with 
two  blue  petals  ribbed  with  ivory.  The  overall 
effect  is  quite  poor  and  clumsy,  except  for  the 
coloring. 

One  guard  stripe  has  been  salmon  pink, 
show  mil;  .1  light  medium  blue  vine  and  leaves, 
ribbed  in  red.  Halved  rosettes  appear,  alter- 
nately ivory  and  black-brown,  outlined  with 
the  contrary  color.  The  other  guard  stripe 
seems  to  have  been  orange,  but  little  of  it 
remains 

By  good  luck,  another  section  of  this  bor- 
der, nearly  as  long,  has  been  given  to  the 
Museum  Bellerive  in  Zurich  (fig.  56a),'  and 
there  is  a  much  longer,  though  pieced,  run  in 
the  Museum  of  Islamic  Art  in  West  Berlin, : 
obtained  from  the  Friedrich  Sarre  Collection. 
Both  appear  to  have  come  from  the  right  side 
of  the  same  carpet  as  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum of  Art's  piece.  They  show  sufficient  of 
the  field  to  indicate  that  they  formed  part  of  a 
vase  carpet  of  the  usual  format,  such  as  an- 
other fragment  in  the  Museum  (no.  55)  has 
shown,  '  and  they  give  the  full  character  of  the 
guard  stripes. 

The  salmon  guard  stripe  was  the  outer 
stripe  of  the  carpet.  In  the  Bellerive  fragment 
particularly  one  can  see  how  the  vine  sweeps 


backward  and  forward,  down  through  the 
black-brown  rosette  and  up  through  the  ivory. 
Each  rosette  has  five  petals.  Behind  each  ro- 
sette a  leaf  curves  back  from  the  vine.  The 
inner  guard  stripe  is  revealed  as  a  reciprocal 
fleur-de-lis  in  orange  and  ivory,  outlined  in 
black-brown.  Upon  the  orange  fleurs  are  tiny 
round  aqua  spots;  on  the  ivory,  red.  The  field 
of  the  carpet  was  wine  red.  The  vine  system 
composed  of  a  series  of  curling  buds  is  ivory, 
as  usual  in  a  vase  carpet;4  the  other  vines 
are  medium  blue  and  violet.  The  Museum's 
fragment  is,  then,  from  the  left  side  of 
the  rug. 

This  same  border  design,  in  different  col- 
oring, may  be  found  in  several  other  fragmen- 
tary vase  carpets.  It  occurs,  with  the  same 
guard  stripes,  in  a  carpet  with  dark  blue 
ground  in  the  Textile  Museum,  Washington, 
D.C.,5  which  must  have  been  remarkably 
large.  In  a  slight  variation,  with  the  same 
reciprocal  inner  guard  stripe,  it  appears  with 
the  exceptional  purple  ground  in  a  carpet  at 
the  Musee  Historique  des  Tissus  in  Lyons 
(fig.  56b).  One  might  wonder  if  this  consis- 
tency of  design  could  suggest  production  from 
the  same  workshop  over  a  period  of  time.  The 
same  border  and  guard  stripe  patterns  recur  in 
a  very  curious,  incomplete  rug  of  uncertain 
date  from  the  Ballard  Collection.6  There  is  an 
echo  of  it,  with  an  inner  guard  stripe  in  the 
pattern  more  usual  to  the  outer,  in  another 
curious  fragmentary  rug  in  the  Musee  des  Arts 
Decoratifs  in  Paris,7  with  a  tight  diamond- 
lattice  field,  each  panel  containing  a  flower- 
ing plant. 

Of  course  there  is  a  varietv  of  borders  w  ith 
interlaced  or  overlapping  arabesque  bands, 
some  of  which  have  been  taken  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  description  of  the  tree  carpet  in 
the  Museum's  collection  (no.  47). 


Fig.  ?6c2    Vase  carpet 
border  fragment,  Kirman, 
Persia,  late  seventeenth 
century.  Museum 
Bellerive,  Zurich,  1962-42 
Presumably  another  part 
of  the  same  border,  but 
more  complete 


Fig.  56b    Vase  carpet 
{detail),  Kirman,  Persia, 
seventeenth  century. 
Muste  Historique  des 
Tissus,  Lyons,  25.385.  A 
similar  border  on  a  vase 
carpet 


E  X  H  I  B  1  T  D  D 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL    ANA  L  V  S  I  S 

Size:  s '  > "  v  x  1  'o"  h  ( 1 55  x  30  cm) 
Warp  Cotton,  /4s.  ivory.  Dnuhlc-uarped 

Weft:  Wool  .iiul  cotton,  x-?  First  and  third  si  ts,  zzs 

wool,  usually  bundle  brown  11.trt11.1l  sbades,  but 
some  ivory,  dyed  blue.  These  shoots  .ire  taut  Sn 
Ond  shoot,  2Z  cotton,  d\ed  graj   This  sIlOOl  is  sum 
ous.  At  intervals  heavy  WOOl  single  shoots  replace 
the  three  shoots  ( )ne  is  z6s  dark  bundle,  Others 
show  medium  blue  and  beige  carried  together;  or 
blue  and  orange   Intervals  between  single  shoots 
include:  1".  OA",  W,  iW.  -j'/i",  iW. 
Pile:  Wool,  2/,  3/,  (lipped  to  covci  collais.  Senna 
knotting,  open  at  the  left.  //  15,  v  12,  13  ( "  80  to 
200  knots  per  sq.  in.). 

Ends,  Cut 
Sides;  Cul 

Condition  Fragment  of  side  border  only,  with  mere 
portions  ol  the  accompanying  guard  stripes.  Wear 
streaks  Black  brown  and  violet  eroded.  Mad  ap- 
pears weathered 

Quality:  Very  good.  Fairly  stiff 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black  brown,  wine  red.  pink,  salmon 
pink,  dull  orange,  golden  yellow,  aqua,  dark  blue, 
light  medium  blue,  dark  violet 

P  R  0  V  1:  n  a  n  C  1 

Possibly  Friedricli  Sarre  Collection 


'  (  all  dI  Johannes  Itten, 

fomiei  dircctoi  "I  that 
museum 

1  Museum  fui  Islomischc 
Kunst,  [.41/70  (Spuliler, 

1987.  p.  230.  fig.  90). 

1  Also  Pope,  KM*  V).  |>ls 
I  2  I  K,  1225,  1226,  1220. 

1  Tins  seeniN  to  eliminate 
from  consideration  .is  pari 

(it  llit-  same  ( ,npel  the  large 

Held  fragment  also  in  the 
Wesi  Merlin  pic<  e  cited  in 
11.  2.  whit  h  has  n  vine 
s\sit  in  of  buds  in  two 

colors  and  ilms  has  i  e 

ft  .1  different  on:,  proba- 
bly the  Same  one  whose 
fragments  now  include  the 

Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, London,  453-1884 
nl)t(l  ,  pi   i:;o),  Miiscr 

I  listorique  des  Tissus, 
Lyons.  :N  1  53  (Migeon, 
m>"1,  Exfunitum,  pi  Hi), 
and  Museum  ol  l  ute  Arts. 

Boston,  64.2102  (Bcottic, 

1976.  Sheffield,  pp,  67- 
69,  no  40)  Foi  oilier 

fragments,  see  ibid  .  p  69, 

no  40  1111  ,|  6  In  the 

London/Lyons/Boston 
carpel  the  corresponding 
buds  .uc  -ilso  bicolored, 

and  the  some  pail  of  little 
birds  seen  in  the  West 

Berlin  piece  appears  in  the 
Lyons  fragment 

'  R33.6. 12  (Ellis,  1968, 
"Kirman,"  p.  23,  fig.  6). 

''  I  he  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York. 
22. 100.69  (Mcattic,  1976. 
Sheffield,  pp  69,  70.  no. 

42)  Formerly  J.imes  p 

Mallard  Collet  lion  This 
account  should  be  noted 
carefully  when  assessing 
the  New  York  fragment 
7  10548. 
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Shrub  Rug 

Kirman,  Persia 

Late  seventeenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 

55-65-27 


The  greenish  blue  field  of  this  rug  is  densel) 
packed  with  thirteen  offset  rows  of  individu- 
ally drafted  flowering  plants  or  shrubs.  Each 
row  is  four  full  shrubs  in  width,  alternate  rows 
opening  and  closing  with  halved  shrubs,  with 
three  shown  in  full  between  these.  Apparently 
the  rug  has  been  torn  in  two  completely  from 
end  to  end  and  rejoined  with  new  weaving. 
The  highly  varied  plants  and  shrubs  show 
symmetry  both  in  form  and  in  coloring  across 
the  field.  There  are  bellflowers,  starflowers, 
lily  and  iris  forms,  marigolds,  marguerites, 
geraniums — the  glorious  blossoms  of  the  Per- 
sian gardens,  conventionalized  to  create  a 
carpet  pattern.  There  are  even  two  tiny  cy- 
press shapes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  field. 
Each  plant  appears  to  grow  out  of  its  own  bit 
of  turf  or  from  a  stone.  Tiny  shrubs  and  plants 
are  used  as  space  fillers  between  the  major 
elements,  as  are  little  snaillike  chi,  or  fungoid, 
forms.  The  blue  ground  color  is  decidedly 
darker  at  the  top  of  the  field. 

The  wine  red  border  offers  a  pattern  of 
two  recrossing  and  mutually  overlapping  ara- 
besque vines,  each  of  which  creates  its  own 
series  of  arches.  One  is  yellow  with  greenish 
light  blue  outlining  and  details.  The  second  is 
dark  blue,  reserving  small  areas  of  pale  orange 
(pink  at  the  top  of  the  rug).  Very  delicate  light 
blue  secondary  vines  carry  ivory  rosettes.  The 
outer  guard  stripe  is  yellow,  ornamented  with 
a  medium  blue  vine  which  is  actually  an 
S-chain  joined  by  rosettes  and  having  a  rosette 
at  the  center  of  each  S-form.  The  inner  guard 
is  a  rounded  reciprocal  in  pale  orange  and 
light  blue,  abrashed  in  various  places  with 
medium  blue  or  with  pale  green. 

Comparatively  few  Persian  carpets  or  car- 
pet fragments  of  this  very  limited  class  are 
known.  Complete  examples  in  a  surprisingly 


Fig.  97a    Shrub  rug. 
Kirman,  Persia,  seven- 
teenth century.  The  New- 
ark Museum,  49  jjq  \ 
shrub  rug  in  an  unusually 
short  format 


short  format  are  in  the  Newark  Museum  (fig. 
57a)1  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York  (fig.  57b),2  the  latter  from  the  Bal- 
lard Collection.  A  much  broader  appearing 
but  reduced  carpet,  with  eight  shrubs  in  full 
across  the  field,  is  in  the  restored  Governor 
Tryon  Palace  at  New  Bern,  North  Carolina.  * 
Corner  fragments  from  once  handsome  exam- 
ples survive  in  the  Textile  Museum  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,4  and  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum, 
New  York. 5  Most  of  the  left  half  of  a  closely 
related  carpet,  in  which  tiny,  toylike  cypress 
trees  stand  between  the  shrubs  in  ever}'  row,  is 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  Lon- 
don.6 Two  carpets  whose  grounds  display  rows 
of  shrubs  as  background  for  modest  medallion 
schemes  were  in  the  McMullan  Collection  in 
New  York.  One  of  these,  again  in  a  very  short 
format,  with  an  octagram  centerpiece,  has 
gone  into  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.7 
The  other,  a  very  long  rug  by  comparison,  its 
centerpiece  destroyed  and  otherwise  sadly 
damaged,  is  now  in  the  Textile  Museum.8 

To  judge  by  the  Ballard  rug  and  the  one 
in  the  Newark  Museum,  which  also  show 
four  shrubs  in  full  across  the  field,  and  by 
examination  of  the  spacing  of  the  upper  bor- 
der of  the  Philadelphia  Museum's  rug,  it  ap- 
pears improbable  that  any  appreciable  amount 
has  been  lost  when  this  rug  was  torn  asunder 
and  eventually  rewoven.  The  Newark  rug's 
field  shows  symmetry  in  design  and  color 
across  the  top  and  bottom  rows  of  shrubs, 
down  each  side  of  the  field,  and  across  the 
center.  However,  two  plants  above  and  two 
plants  below  the  center  line  are  obviously 
asymmetric.  The  Ballard  rug's  field  is  frankly 
nonsymmetric  in  design  and  coloring.  Several 
of  the  fragmentary  rugs  are  now  too  narrow 
for  such  determinations.  The  McMullan  me- 


1  The  nig  measures  ?'<;"  x 
5V(aa6x  160  cm). 

1  This  carpel  is  8'u"  x 
s' 10"  (27s  X  178  cm). 

'6105. 

*  R33,  i  :  (Beatlic,  1976, 
Sheffield,  pi.  5;  pp,  48, 
49.  no,  13). 

*  46.  i«<)  J4 

''  5.1887  (Martin,  1906  8, 
pf.  ),  p  87,  fin.  185)  In 

lift  discussion  of  tins  inn, 

May  Deattic » ites  an  end 
fragment,  probably  from 
the  same  carpet,  in  posses 
sion  <>f  Deshar's  in  New 
York  (Beattie,  1 9  ■<<. 
Sheffield,  p,  49,  no,  14), 

7  1070. 302.  j  (McMullan, 

1965.  PP  841       Pi  17), 

Its  dimensions  are  6 '</'  x 
4 '8"  (206  x  142  cm), 

8  R33. 3.4  (ibid.,  pp,  86.  87. 
no.  18,  Deattic,  1976, 
Sheffield,  pp,  .»7,  48,  no 
12).  The  cupel  measures 
13'a"  x  6'o"(40i  x  183 
cm). 


P B RS IAN   C  A R  P  E  is 


Fig  57/)    Shrub  rug. 
Kirman,  Persia,  seven- 
teenth century,  The  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art 
New  York.  I  he  lames  i 

Ballard  Collection,  Gift 

of  James  /•'  Ballard. 

22. 100.76 
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0  llendlev,  1905,  p.  7ff. 
'°  Ibid.,  p  S 

"  LNS15R  (Jenkins.  1983. 
rcpro.  p  144) 

12  70.  DC.  58;  70.  DC.  5Q 
(Sotheby,  1969,  nos.  12. 

11  1970  321  (Dnnaiid  and 
Mailey,  1973,  PP  >  5°. 
151.  fig.  134). 

'A  R63.00. 3  (formerly  r6  2) 
'5  66.228 

125:29  1  Dimand,  193s, 

pi.  XI). 

17  1952  201 

18  See  Kendnck  and  Tatter- 
sail,  1922.  vol.  2,  pi  31 
For  a  version  likely  pro- 
duced al  Agra,  see  Sarre 
and  Trcnkwald,  1926-29, 
vol.  2.  pi  54 

10  David  Carroll  et  al  .  The 
Taj  Mahal  (New  York. 
1972),  rcpro  p.  69 

:   Andreas  Volwalisen, 
Living  Architecture 
Islamic  Indian  (New  York, 
1970),  repro  p  108 

:1  Ibid  .  repro  p.  116 
::  Ibid  .  repro  p  1 1 8 


dallion  rug  now  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
is  symmetric  both  in  color  and  in  pattern;  so 
also  is  the  McMullan  gift  to  the  Textile  Mu- 
seum. 

A  ready  parallel  to  this  group  of  carpets 
exists  among  the  weavings  of  Mughal  India, 
presumably  produced  at  Lahore.  The  most 
notable  series  of  these  are  thought  to  have 
been  made  for  the  now  deserted  palace  at 
Amber  and  to  have  been  preserved  at  Jaipur.0 
Several  of  these  are  said  to  have  had  labels 
sew  i)  to  their  backs  on  which  Lahore  was 
specified  as  their  place  of  manufacture. 10  Car- 
pets of  this  type  can  be  found  in  a  number  of 
museums,  including  the  Kuwait  National 
Museum;"  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum  in 
Malibu,  California;12  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art;1*  the  Textile  Museum;'4  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;'5  the  St.  Louis 
Art  Museum;'6  and  the  Cincinnati  Art  Mu- 
seum,'7 as  well  as  in  private  collections. 18  In 
some  of  these  carpets  the  plants  are  staggered 
from  row  to  row;  in  others  they  may  lie  one 
directly  above  the  other 

The  Amber  carpets  appear  to  have  been 
ordered  for  specific  rooms  of  the  palace, 
which  was  begun  in  1660,  so  this  design  is 
presumably  a  holdover  from  the  reign  of  Shah 
Jahan  (1628-58),  whose  portrait  miniature  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  is  bordered  by  a 
row  of  varied  plants. 10  These  plants  have  been 
handled  in  a  similar  manner,  if  far  more  skill- 
fully and  delicately,  to  the  pattern  of  the  car- 
pets. They  may  also  be  seen  carved  in  marble 
in  panels  of  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra20  and  of  its 
tomb-mosque,21  or  inlaid  in  pietra  dura  work 
at  Delhi,22  and  of  course  employed  in  the 
designs  of  textiles.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
field  patterning  in  rows  of  shrubs  or  plants  was 
a  basically  Indian  theme  picked  up  by  the 


Kirman  weavers  in  the  second  half  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  and  added  to  their  repertoire 
of  designs.2' 

The  double  arabesque  vine  border  occurs, 
with  slight  variations,  in  the  Ballard  and 
Tryon  Palace  shrub  rugs  and  in  the  Textile 
Museum  and  Brooklyn  Museum  fragments.24 
It  is  seen  in  the  fragmentary  Sarre/Paris/ 
Boston25  and  Dusseldorf 26  ogee-lattice  car- 
pets, in  an  arabesque  lozenge  fragment  in  the 
Keir  Collection,27  in  the  fragmentary  ara- 
besque carpet  at  Vienna,28  and  in  several  vase 
carpets,29  including  an  extremely  late  one. 30 
This  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  the  Kir- 
man borders,  but  its  associations  seem  to  lie 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

This  carpet  represents  a  situation  in  which 
rarity  must  compensate  for  lack  of  inspiration 
in  design  and  of  good  fortune  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  even  the  limited  array  of  charms  with 
which  this  piece  originally  faced  the  eye  when 
it  came  from  the  loom  in  seventeenth-century 
southern  Persia. 

EXHIBITED 

New  York.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size,  io'i"  v  x  4'7"  h  (308  x  140  em) 
Warp  Cotton,  Z4S,  ivory.  Double-warped 
Weft:  Wool,  cotton,  and  silk,  X3.  First  and  third  shoots, 
Z2S  wool,  dyed  the  various  colors  of  the  pile,  These 
shoots  are  taut.  Second  shoot  has  one  strand  of 
ivory  z  cotton  and  one  strand  of  ivory  silk  with  .1  / 
twist,  winder-plied  s.  This  shoot  is  sinuous  At 
intervals  single  wool  shoots  replace  the  three  shoots 
These  may  be  6z,  (zaS  +  4Z),  or  2(Z2S),  and  show 
such  combinations  as  dark  blue.  light  medium 
blue,  and  light  brown;  light  medium  blue  and 
yellow;  ivory  and  greenish  blue;  orange  and  dark 
blue.  Intervals  between  single  shoots  include:  W, 
%",  Vs".  W,  W,  \W,  W,  W,  Vh",  1",  W.  1". 
1 ". 

Pile.  Wool,  2Z,  probably  once  clipped  to  cover  collars. 
Senna  knotting,  open  at  the  left  h  16,  v  12  (192 
knots  per  sq.  in  ). 

Ends:  Cut  and  rebuilt 

Sides  Cut  and  rebuilt 

Condition:  Ripped  lengthwise  end  to  end  and  rejoined 
with  new  weaving.  A  shorter  rip  as  well  as  se  veral 
smaller  areas  also  rewoven,  now  all  discolored, 
including  the  side  edges  Field  otherwise  very  worn. 
Back  appears  battered. 

Quality:  Cood.  Stiff. 

Pde  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  wine  red.  dull  reel,  pink, 
pale  orange,  dull  yellow,  pale  green,  dark  blue, 
greenish  medium  blue,  light  blue  (abrashed  me- 
dium blue  and  pale  green),  dark  violet 


:'  Bcottie,  107a,  p.  17 

14  Gited  m  mi.  2  <;  above, 
respective!) 

Sec  BeaUie,  1976,  Slu  f- 

held,  p.  :S  Fragments 

include  Musie  des  Arts 

Dccoratifs,  Paris,  1040? 

(Erdmann,  1960,  fig.  75); 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

05. 1  (Erdmann,  1041,  fig. 

23);  The  Burrell  Collec- 
tion, Cl.isgow  Ait  ( riillm 
&  Museum,  0/2  a;  and  .1 

piece  formerly  m  the 

Friedrich  Sarre  Collection 
(Beiittie,  1976.  Sheffield, 

p.  <)S.  no.  72). 

'''  Kunstmuseum,  1 1047 
(ibid  ,  pi  11,  p.  80, 

no.  ss). 
27  Ibid.,  p.  62.  110  %\ 

15  ( McricK  lusches  Museum 
fur  angewandte  Kunst 
(S.irrc  .ind  Prenkwald, 
1926-29,  vol.  1.  pi.  11). 


J,)  A  carpet  formerh  ow  ned 

bj  Mberl  Pigdor,  Vienna, 
now  in  the  Thyssen 
Bomcmisza  ( tollection, 
Lugano  (BeaUie,  1972, 

pp.  17.  >N.  |>l   1;  King 

and  Sylvester,  1983,  p. 

loo,  no.  79);  and  (lie 
fragments  ol  two  <  orpelS 
from  the  l-'ricdricli  Sane 
Collection,  now  in  the 
Museum  fin  Islamis<  lie 
Kunst,  West  Berlin, 

1.67/6:  and  I.1/74  (Eld1 

mann,  1970,  p.  157.  fig 
200). 

1  Willi  Bernheimei  in 
Munich  in  1976,  .16-242 
(Bcattic,  1976.  Sheffield, 

p  61.  no.  29). 


5§ 

Lattice  Carpet  Fragment 

Kir  man,  Persia 

Seventeenth-eighteenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 

55-65-4] 


1  Islamischcs  Museum, 
1.6923  (Martin,  1906-8, 
pt.  2,  pi.  XIX  Ibottom]). 
This  reproduction  is  from 
a  painting  in  winch  the 
carpel  has  recovered  much 
of  its  original  appearance. 

30.259  (Beatlie,  J976, 
Sheffield,  pp  82,  83,  no, 
58  [inverted)). 


Here  is  a  good-sized  fragment  from  the  right 
side  of  a  carpet,  cut,  rejoined,  and  patched 
with  pieces  from  other  parts  of  the  rug.  Most 
of  the  right-hand  border  along  this  fragment, 
in  five  stripes,  is  integral  with  the  field.  The 
deep  yellow  field  is  divided  into  ogival  panels 
by  a  slender  latticework  in  dark  medium  blue, 
edged  with  red,  with  pairs  of  clasping,  tiny 
budlike  forms  in  red-violet.  This  lattice  does 
not  take  a  simple  curving  course,  but  consists 
of  a  series  of  ogee  curves,  each  lying  between 
a  convex  curve  and  a  concave  one.  Extremely 
thin  blue-green  vines  form  sweeping  scrolls 
which  cross  the  lattice,  terminating  in  strange 
little  lancet  leaves  that  lie  in  pairs  which  clasp 
each  ogee  of  the  lattice.  Depending  upon  the 
row  of  panels,  these  leaves  may  be  light  red, 
edged  with  light  yellow,  or  gray,  edged  with 
dark  blue. 

In  the  center  of  each  panel  there  is  a  small 
octagram  medallion  in  dark  medium  blue, 
edged  in  red,  with  eight  radial  buds  projecting 
from  its  points  and  a  central  rosette  in  red, 
buff,  and  pink.  The  intersections  of  the  lattice 
bear  complex  cartouche  forms  in  blue-green 
and  pink,  and  beside  them  on  each  side  are 
two  fat  little  cloud  bands  placed  at  an  angle. 
These  may  be  ivory  with  pink  ribbing  or  gray 
with  ivory  ribbing,  again  depending  upon 
which  row  the  panel  occupies.  Outlinings  of 
elements  are  in  general  a  dark  blue  rather 
than  the  black-brown  so  usually  seen  in 
Oriental  rugs  of  various  classes.  Portions  of  at 
least  six  rows  of  panels  appear. 

The  wine  red  principal  border  stripe  bears 
opposed  pairs  of  large  split  arabesque  blossoms 
in  light  green  and  light  yellow,  with  dark  blue 
liplike  centers  and  clasping  bud  forms.  Their 
edges  are  a  strong  yellow  and  the  arabesques 
are  connected  by  vines  in  broken  arcuate 
curves.  Between  the  arabesques  of  each  pair 


lie  transverse  plaques  which  are  aqua,  out- 
lined in  dark  blue.  Upon  each  plaque  is  a 
palmette  with  a  dark  blue  center,  light  buff 
petals  edged  with  lilac,  and  back  petals  col- 
ored light  red.  Secondary  vines  are  a  light 
medium  blue-green. 

The  outer  and  inner  guard  stripes  are 
fairly  wide,  but  between  these  and  the  princi- 
pal stripe  lie  narrow  guard  bands,  one  on  each 
side.  The  outer  guard  stripe  is  a  light  blue 
ranging  to  a  light  medium  shade,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  a  light  green  vine  along  which 
diagonally  placed  palmettes  of  two  types,  in 
pink  and  red,  alternate  with  red  buds  that  are 
alternately  opposed.  The  outer  guard  band  is 
light  yellow,  setting  off  a  blue-green  S-chain 
vine  which  passes  through  obliquely  placed 
ragged  palmettes  in  dark  blue  and  orange. 
The  S-forms  meet  behind  red  quatrefoil  ro- 
settes. 

The  inner  guard  band  is  red-violet,  bear- 
ing an  orange  virie,  queer  little  groups  of 
three  balls  or  berries  in  pink,  and  aqua  leaves. 
The  much  broader  inner  guard  stripe  is  dark 
aqua.  On  it  a  blue-green  vine,  quite  geomet- 
ric, passes  through  diagonally  placed  pal- 
mettes with  dark  blue  back  petals  behind  pink 
and  ivory  petals.  This  too  is  an  S-chain,  the 
S-forms  meeting  within  orange  and  light  red 
rosettes.  Each  S-shape  terminates  in  three- 
petaled  flowers  edged  in  lilac. 

This  fragment  is  but  one  of  a  number, 
well -scattered,  which  seem  to  have  formed 
parts  of  at  least  two  like  carpets.  A  much  more 
tattered  section,  with  several  holes,  in  the 
storage  of  the  Islamic  Museum  in  East  Berlin, 
which  likewise  retains  its  side  border,  has 
been  reproduced  in  part  as  a  colorplate  in 
F.  R.  Martin's  History  of  Oriental  Carpets.  * 
In  an  upper  left-hand  corner  section  in  the 
Musee  Historique  des  Tissus  in  Lyons,2 
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'  47:30- 

■'  Iparmfiveszeti  Muzcum. 
14.75a- 

5  59  41. 

6  From  a  private  collection 
(Christie.  1976,  "June 
io,"  p.  26,  no.  62).  This 
fragment  offers  an  interest- 
ing puzzle,  for  the  applied 
border  represents  a  model 
for  those  of  semiantique 
carpets  that  have  the  same 
field  pattern  hut  were 
made  elsewhere  (see  nn. 
10  and  1 1  below). 

7  i5'6"x6'i"(472  X  185 
cm).  Sold  many  years  ago. 

8  Bealtie.  1976,  Sheffield, 
p.  82. 

'  Clarke,  1892-95,  pi.  LVIH; 
Bode  and  Kuhncl,  1914, 
fig.  34- 

10  Scliurtnann,  i960,  pi.  30; 
Schiirmann,  1966,  pi.  38. 

"  Grote-Hasenbalg,  1925, 
p.  68,  pi.  62. 

,:  Hubel,  1970,  p.  204,  fig. 
92. 


Fig.  58a    Lattice  carpet, 
Kirman,  Persia,  seven- 
teenth century,  formerly 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Re- 
search Library  and  Col- 
lection. Washington, 
D.C.,  no.  4.  An  intact 
carpet  in  this  fragment's 
pattern 


which  shows  both  border  runs,  each  half- 
pane]  along  the  top  of  the  field  has  been  elon- 
gated through  the  introduction  of  a  small 
plant  form  with  three  blossoms.  An  unpub- 
lished fragment  from  the  Ballard  Collection, 
now  in  the  St.  Louis  Art  Museum,3  likewise 
appears  to  represent  an  upper  left  corner  with 
borders,  and  there  is  one  borderless  fragment 
in  the  Museum  of  Applied  Arts  in  Budapest,4 
and  one  in  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art. 5 
Another  field  fragment,  which  has  recently 
been  in  the  London  auction  market,6  has  had 
a  border  sewn  on  which  possibly  but  not 
surely  has  formed  part  of  a  different  rug. 

A  very  attractive  carpet  formerly  in  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Collection  (fig.  58a)  showed 
the  same  field  pattern  as  the  Museum's  frag- 
ment, but  its  dimensions7  suggest  that  it  was 
a  smaller  and  narrower  example.  As  May 
Bcattie  has  pointed  out,8  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  piece  had  the  same  type  of  two-tone 
paired  arabesque  border  as  the  vase  carpet 
once  owned  by  W.  Ginzkey  in  Vienna,  one 
of  the  first  of  such  rugs  to  be  illustrated.0  The 
Dumbarton  Oaks  rug  appears  to  have  been  a 
I. iter  version  than  the  Museum's  example  and 
other  fragments  cited.  An  even  more  recent, 
presumably  nineteenth-century  repetition  of 
the  same  field  design  on  a  red  ground,  with  a 
border  of  remarkably  static  flowering  shrubs 
and  tiny  cypresses  (the  same  border  design, 
incidentally,  as  was  found  with  the  fragment 
recently  in  the  London  market),  has  appeared 
in  two  examples  of  the  same  breadth,  but 
differing  in  length.  The  longer  has  been  il- 
lustrated by  Ulrich  Schiirmann;10  the  other  by 
Grote-Hasenbalg"  and  by  Hubel. 12  The 
shorter  is  now  in  a  collection  near  Munich. 
In  Gordes  knotting,  with  woolen  warp  and 
two  shoots  of  red  woolen  weft  after  each 
row  of  knots,  it  may  be  an  Afshar,  as  its 
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current  owner  believes,  rather  than  the 
Joshaghan  which  has  been  suggested  as  an 
alternative  by  others.13 

A  significant  number  of  the  carpet  patterns 
of  Kirman  during  its  classic  era  from  the  six- 
teenth into  the  early  eighteenth  century  have 
been  ogival  lattices,  which  may  involve  three- 
planes,  as  in  most  vase  carpets;  two  planes,  as 
in  certain  others;  or  a  single  plane,  as  in  this 
design. 14  Other  single-plane  lattice  patterns 
make  their  appearance  in  a  carpet,  now  frag- 
mentary, in  Dusseldorf;'s  in  the  great  carpet 
cited  by  Martin, 1 1  represented  by  pieces  in  the 
Burrell  Collection,  Glasgow.1"  and  formerly 
in  the  Behague  Collection;'8  and  in  the  ogee 
lattice  of  arabesques  in  the  carpet  whose  frag- 
ments are  scattered  among  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Boston,10  the  Musee  des  Arts 
Decoratifs,  Paris,20  the  Burrell  Collection,-1 
and,  formerly,  the  Friedrich  Sarre  Collec- 
tion.22 

Lattice  patterns  also  became  quite  popular 
for  the  fields  of  carpets  in  India  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  although  they 
were  more  inclined  to  partake  of  an  architec- 
tural character  than  the  Persian  designs.  As 
the  Indian  latticeworks  grew  progressively 
cruder  and  clumsier  (see  no.  64),  they  created 
vivid  contrasts  with  the  elegant  delicacy  of  the 
contemporary  Kirman  patterns. 


EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  j'i"  v  x  s'qW  h  (221  x  177  cm) 
Warp:  Cotton,  /4s.  ivory.  Double-warped 
Weft  Wool  and  silk,  X3.  First  and  third  shoots.  /.2s 
wool,  mixed  natural  shades  or  dyed  colors  used  in 
the  pile;  blue  and  cream  used  together  in  one  in- 
stance. Light  shade  harberpolcs  occur.  These  shoots 
are  taut.  Second  shoot,  Z2S  ivory  silk.  This  shoot  is 
sinuous  At  intervals  heavy  single  wool  shoots  re- 
place the  three  shoots.  These  may  show  4/.  dark 
medium  blue  and  2/.  brown  carried  together;  or  4/ 
brown  and  22  orange.  Intervals  between  single 
shoots  include:  1",  1",  W,  1V4",  1V2",  1". 

Pile:  Wool,  2Z,  3Z,  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Senna 
knotting,  open  at  the  left,  h  16,  v  13  (208  knots  per 
sq.  in. ). 

Ends.  Cut 

Sides:  Cut 

Condition:  A  worn-out  fragment,  pieced  together  Back 

appears  battered  and  is  lined. 
Quality  Very  good 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  light  buff,  wine  red.  bright  light  red, 
pink,  orange,  strong  yellow,  light  yellow,  light 
medium  green,  light  medium  blue-green,  aqua, 
dark  blue,  dark  medium  blue,  light  blue  (ranging  to 
light  medium  blue),  red-violet,  lilac,  light  medium 
gray 


15  See  Grote-I  lasenbalg  and 

I  lube!  cited  in  nn,  1 1  and 
1 2  above. 

14  Sec  Beattie,  1976,  Shef- 
field, pp.  :6-i8. 

Kunstmuseurh,  1 1047 
(ibid.,  pi.  1 1;  p.  80,  no. 
55). 

16  Martin,  1906-8.  pt.  3,  p. 
79,  fig.  184. 

'"  Glasgow  Art  Gallerj  & 
Museum,  9/7  (Beattie, 
1976,  Sheffield,  pp.  80, 
81.  no.  57). 

18  Formerly  in  the  collection 

of  the  Comtesse  dc 
Beiiague,  Paris  (Pope, 
1938-39.  pi  1233) 
05. 1  (Erdmann,  1941, 
fig-  23) 

:o  10497  (Bode  .iihI  Kiiluiel. 

1958,  fig.  100;  Erdmann, 
i960,  fig.  75). 

"  9/22. 

:!  Present  location  unknown 
(Beattie.  1976.  Sheffield, 
p  95.  no  72) 
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Indian  Carpets 


As  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  conditions  were  not 
normally  conducive  to  the  development  of  an 
indigenous  carpet  industry  in  India.  It  was  too 
hot  a  country  for  that  and  in  consequence 
there  seem  to  have  been  no  underlying  tradi- 
tions of  rug  weaving  there.  By  the  turn  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  however,  the  Mughal 
emperor  Akbar  the  Great  (ruled  1556-1605) 
had  established  workshops  to  provide  carpets 
for  the  court,  apparently  with  master  weavers 
and  artistic  influence  drawn  from  Persia.  It  is 
not  known  that  any  sixteenth-century  exam- 
ples of  this  production  survive,  unless  it  may 
be  the  delicately  drawn  fragments  with  animal 
heads  that  sprout  from  coiling  vinework  in 
field  or  border.  In  the  course  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  several  distinct  types  of  Indian 
carpets  evolved,  it  would  seem  in  different 
centers,  and  patronage  appears  to  have  spread 
from  the  Mughal  court  and  its  followers  to  the 
courts  of  native  princes  in  various  parts  of  the 
subcontinent. 

To  the  weavers  of  Lahore  are  attributed  a 
wide  variety  of  carpets  in  designs  which  have 
been  modified  from  Persian  patterns  and 
which  have  been  carried  out  in  a  peculiarly 
Indian  palette.  Their  dimensions  range  from 
enormously  long  durbar  carpets  for  the  formal 
assemblies  of  notables  to  tiny  mats.  Their 
patterns  include  scenic  designs,  animal  chase 
repeats,  and  assorted  floral  schemes,  includ- 
ing rows  of  flowering  plants  or  lattices  with  a 
blossoming  plant  in  every  panel.  An  enor- 
mous late  carpet  with  a  repeat  pattern  of  car- 
touches was,  according  to  tradition,  shipped 
on  the  backs  of  two  elephants  to  the  Chihil 
Sutun  Palace  in  Isfahan.  A  fragment  from  this 
carpet  is  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art's 
collection  (no.  64).  Designs  based  upon  Herat 
palmette  and  vine-scroll  rugs  were  not  ne- 


glected, but  in  Lahore  these  were  drafted  in  a 
sharper,  spikier  style  than  is  seen  in  the  Per- 
sian prototypes,  with  curving  racemes  of  tiny 
blossoms.  The  Museum  also  possesses  one  of 
these  rugs  (no.  65),  a  small  example  which 
may  represent  the  eighteenth-century  late 
production  of  the  type. 

A  second  series  of  rugs,  usually  small  and 
often  surviving  merely  as  fragments,  seem  to 
have  been  destined  for  particular  court  uses. 
Often  woven  upon  silk  warps  in  bands  of 
three  or  four  different  colors,  their  pile  is  of 
very  fine  undercoat  wool  or  goat  hair.  These 
rugs  include  the  finest  weaving  quality  known 
in  any  class  of  antique  carpets,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral prayer  rugs,  variably  incomplete,  which 
almost  challenge  that  delicacy.  The  patterns 
of  this  series  include  trellis  and  tree  designs, 
cartouche  repeats,  millefleurs  conceits.  One 
group  of  prayer  rugs,  with  a  millefleurs  cen- 
tral stem  rising  from  a  vase  and  flanked  by 
half-cypresses,  may  have  been  developed  111 
Kashmir,  a  possible  source  for  the  entire 
group  of  these  finely  woven  rugs. 

Probably  Agra,  another  known  source  for 
Mughal  carpets,  was  the  place  of  origin  of  the 
great  host  of  carpets  in  all  sizes  that  featured 
the  in-and-out  palmette  and  coiling  vine  style 
of  sixteenth-century  Herat,  but  in  a  different 
color  range  from  the  Persian  models.  These 
carpets,  which  have  been  known  at  various 
times  as  Indo-Persian,  Indo-Isfahan,  or  simply 
as  Isfahan  carpets,  were  long  accepted  as 
sixteenth-century  pieces  in  the  trade  and  by 
collectors.  However,  their  origin  in  India  at 
a  somewhat  later  time  now  seems  far  more 
likely,  especially  in  view  of  the  enormous  size 
of  so  many  of  these  weavings.  Five  carpets  of 
this  class  are  in  the  Museum's  holdings  i  nns 
59-63),  one  a  very  large  example  in  a  pattern 


of  arabesque  quatrcfoils  (no.  59).  Small  car- 
pets ot  this  general  type  111, iv  have  warps  of 
silk  or  be  decked  out  with  silver-wound  bro- 
cadings.  Between  the  Indian  carpets  of  this 
class  and  similar  Persian  carpets  from  Herat  a 
fine  line  must  exist,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
defined  precisely.  Many  of  the  Indo-Persian 
carpets  may  indeed  be  attributable  to  various 
places  in  the  Deccan  or  elsewhere  on  the 
Indian  peninsula,  production  being  taken  up 
in  new  areas  as  the  fashion  spread. 

The  production  of  carpets  in  India  died 
down  in  tin  eighteenth  (  enturj  foi  lai  [  ol 
patronage  and  due  to  fashion  shifts,  but  in  the 
nineteenth  it  was  revived,  with  Indo-Isfahans 
being  made  in  Agra  and  other  patterns  repro- 
duced in  numerous  centers.  Several  types  ot 
silk  rug  appealed.  Even  the  Kashmir  mille- 
fleurs and  prayer  rugs  reemerged,  but  this 
time  on  cotton  warps.  It  can  be  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  nineteenth-century  imitations 
from  seventeenth-century  or  early  eighteenth- 
century  originals. 
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Arabesque  Carpet 

Agra  (?),  India 
Seventeenth  century 
Gift  of  Theodore  Pitcairn 
69-2 1 7-1 


The  field  of  this  large  carpet  is  a  purplish 
wine  red.  This  red  is  very  much  abrashed  and 
it  is  remarkable  how  the  degree  of  wear  varies 
with  the  original  dye  lots.  This  abrasion  inter- 
feres now  with  the  readability  of  the  pattern, 
which  in  essence  consists  of  an  overall  free 
repeat.  Skeleton  arabesque  quatrefoils  appear 
in  staggered  rows,  and  between  these  lie  elab- 
orate groupings  of  arabesque  vines.  Strangely, 
the  halved  motifs  with  which  this  pattern 
might  be  expected  to  begin  make  their  appear- 
ance at  the  top  of  the  field  instead  of  at  the 
bottom,  while  the  design  at  the  true  starting 
point  of  the  weaving — at  the  rug's  bottom — 
gives  the  effect  of  an  improvisation.  This 
strongly  suggests  that  the  carpet  has  been  cop- 
ied from  another  one,  rather  than  woven  di- 
rectly from  the  original  cartoons,  unless  the 
weavers  had  used  the  cartoons  upside  down. 

At  its  lower  end  the  field  begins  with  two 
pairs  of  halved  arabesque  brackets  in  dark 
blue,  lined  with  orange  and  having  ivory 
tops.  From  the  brackets  which  lie  closest  to 
the  central  axis  of  the  field,  dark  blue  bands 
sweep  upward,  converging  at  the  base  of  a 
grouping  of  arabesques.  These  form  two  loz- 
enges, tip  to  tip:  the  lower  bounded  by  split 
arabesques  in  dark  blue;  the  upper,  aqua.  Half 
of  a  similar  grouping  appears  on  each  side  of 
the  field  at  the  same  level.  On  each  secondary 
axis  of  the  field,  between  these  groups  of  ara- 
besques, appears  an  irregularly  shaped,  green- 
ish dark  blue  panel,  bounded  by  yellow 
arabesques  below  and  by  stretches  of  red  vine 
above.  Over  each  of  these  panels  is  placed  a 
trefoiled  bracket  in  light  brown,  its  tip  upper- 
most. Panel  and  bracket  serve  as  terminals  for 
a  sweep  of  dark  blue  vine  on  each  side,  which 
in  turn  throws  off  a  large  split  arabesque  blos- 
som in  dark  blue,  orange,  and  aqua. 

The  next  level  of  design  offers,  on  each 
secondary  axis,  a  skeleton  quatrefoil  which  is 


composed  of  crossed  pairs  of  split  arabesques 
in  dark  blue,  with  orange  and  aqua  details. 
Each  lobe  of  the  quatrefoil  (except  the  side 
lobes  of  the  right-hand  quatrefoil)  holds  a 
handsome,  small  palmette.  Between  these 
arabesques  on  the  central  axis  a  little,  irregu- 
lar lozenge  in  greenish  dark  blue  is  reserved 
by  orange  vines.  At  the  next  stage  of  the  re- 
peat the  quatrefoil  of  dark  blue  arabesques 
achieves  a  position  on  the  central  axis  and  is 
flanked  by  diamond-shaped  panels  in  greenish 
dark  blue,  reserved  by  ivory  vines.  The  tre- 
foiled arabesque  brackets  above  these  dia- 
monds are  light  blue,  while  the  sweeping 
arabesques  with  split  arabesque  blossoms  at 
the  sides  are  in  part  light  blue,  in  part  dark 
blue. 

The  balance  of  the  field  displays  the  same 
basic  alternation  of  arabesque  quatrefoils  in 
pairs  on  the  secondary  axes  or  alone  on  the 
main  axis,  accompanied  by  halves  at  the 
sides.  Between  them  lie  similar  structures  of 
arabesque  brackets  and  sweeping  bands  with 
arabesque  blossoms.  There  are  slight  varia- 
tions, especially  in  coloring,  from  register  to 
register.  The  field  closes  with  a  halved  quatre- 
foil in  the  center,  quarters  of  quatrefoils  in  the 
corners,  and  halved  greenish  dark  blue  panels 
lying  between  these  elements.  These  are  the 
only  panels  in  coloring  contrasting  that  of  the 
ground  in  the  upper  half  of  the  field,  but  the 
arabesquework  does  include  yellow-orange, 
yellow,  and  pink  as  well  as  the  more  usual 
dark  and  light  blues. 

The  three  pairs  of  side-axis  quatrefoils  and 
the  two  single  ones  along  the  main  axis,  all  in 
dark  blue,  establish  a  general  rhythm  to  the 
pattern,  but  the  many  variations  in  the  sec- 
ondary arabesque  decor  and  its  colorings  and 
spacings,  and  the  incidence  of  the  small, 
rather  irregular,  contrasting  panel  reserves, 
together  with  the  difference  in  end  treat- 


ments,  all  ensure  that  this  field  is  no  creature 
of  mechanical  rote. 

The  broad  principal  stripe  of  the  border  is 
highly  abrashed,  its  color  variations  involving 
dark  and  dark  medium  blues  and  several  blue- 
blue-greens.  It  bears  two  interlacing  vines. 
The  more  prominent  is  a  red  band  which 
springs  from  the  tip  of  a  transversely  placed 
red  and  orange  palmette.  Undulating  through 
one  split  arabesque  blossom,  it  terminates  in 
another,  whose  tip  meets  the  corresponding 
tip  of  the  next  bandlike  vine,  which  sweeps  in 
from  the  opposite  direction.  The  two  tips 
form  an  arch,  beneath  which  stands  another 
transversely  placed  palmette.  The  arabesques 
have  details  in  light  blue  or  aqua,  light 
brown,  and  yellow-orange.  The  second  vine 
system,  thin  and  orange,  springs  from  the 
base  of  the  palmette,  coiling  in  two  directions 
to  finish  in  small  lancet  leaves  in  dark  blue 
and  pink.  There  are  a  few  minor  palmettes, 
rosettes,  and  buds  within  the  border,  but  es- 
sentially the  stripe  shows  more  solid  ground 
color  than  one  might  expect  in  Herat  rugs  of 
the  classic  period  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  The  upper  run  of  border  is 
stretched  to  a  width  that  is  four  and  one-halt 
inches  greater  than  along  the  other  three 
sides,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  pattern,  being 
thus  distorted,  differs  markedly.  The  spacing 
of  the  elements  has  been  handled  quite  well 
to  minimize  awkwardness,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  lower  corners  is  successful,  with  an 
arabesque  finial  placed  diagonally  between 
palmettes.  However,  the  upper  corners  are 
resolved  less  happily,  for  the  arabesques  of 
the  right  border  have  become  unduly  attenu- 
ated, and  the  designer  has  lost  control  of  his 
pattern  at  the  upper  end  of  the  left  border 
run. 

The  outer  guard  stripe  is  red.  Its  wiry 
black-brown  vine  passes  through  diagonally 


placed  palmettes  whose  petals  may  be  dark 
medium  blue-green,  aqua,  or  orange,  throw  - 
ing off  transversely  placed  buds  in  black- 
brown  with  ivory  petals  or  pink  with  black- 
brown  petals.  This  is  quite  a  simple  arrange- 
ment, but  along  the  lower  and  right-hand 
runs  the  pattern  changes  direction  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  rug,  as  seen  in  Mughal  Indian  car- 
pets. Along  the  other  two  sides,  nevertheless, 
it  does  not  reverse.  The  inner  guard  stripe  is 
yellow,  abrashed  in  places  almost  to  ivory.  An 
orange  vine  connects  pink  and  black-brown 
conventionalized  buds  with  volutes  expressed 
in  profile.  It  is  crossed  by  a  wiry  black-brown 
vine  which  bears  tiny  rosettes. 

This  has  been  a  stately  carpet  of  very  good 
commercial  quality,  yet  it  shows  evidences  of 
inadequate  design  supervision  while  in  the 
weaving.  Doubtless  when  it  was  new  and  its 
unfaded  colors  showed  their  intended  con- 
trasts, its  effect  was  very  striking. 

In  the  designing  m  seventeenth-century 
India  of  carpets  with  Persian  patterns,  various 
arrangements  of  split  arabesques  offered  one 
series  of  alternatives  to  the  well-nigh  universal 
scheme  of  vine-scrolls,  floral  palmettes,  and 
cloud  bands  which  are  found  in  several  othe  r 
Indian  rugs  in  the  Museum  (nos.  60-62). 
However,  as  was  the  case  in  rugs  produced  at 
Kirman1  and  Herat,2  such  arabesque  designs 
never  achieved  any  true  degree  of  popularity 
and  indeed  one  will  scarcely  find  two  surviv- 
ing examples  of  any  of  them  which  resemble 
each  other  closely. 

The  nearest  parallel  to  this  carpet  is  a  pair 
of  significantly  larger  carpets  in  the  Muse  um 
of  Ancient  Art  at  Lisbon  (see  fig.  59a),1  whose 
rather  clumsy  border  suggests  a  later  dating  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Beginning  and  clos- 
ing with  halved  arabesque  quatrcfoils  on  the 
central  axis,  the  field  contains  three  full  qua- 
trefoils  along  this  axis  and  four  pairs  which  lie 
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Fig  sq/>  Incomplete 
arabesque  carpet,  Agra  (?), 
India,  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Museu  National 
de  Arte  Antiga,  Lisbon, 
inv.  no.  48.  A  carpet  with 
a  pattern  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  Museum's 
example 


on  the  secondary  axes.  Instead  of  the  panels 
and  the  complex  arabesque  structures  of  the 
Museum's  carpet,  pairs  of  split  arabesques 
have  been  placed  between  the  quatrefoils, 
together  with  a  host  of  small  floral  motifs, 
including  recurving,  small  lancet  leaves.  The 
fading  of  several  colors  in  the  Lisbon  carpets 
creates  the  same  problems  in  following  the 
repeats  experienced  in  this  example.  There  is 
a  third  carpet  of  the  same  general  character  in 
the  Church  of  Santa  Cruz  at  Coimbra,  while 
an  end  detail  of  a  thirty-foot  carpet  of  this  type 
has  been  published4  in  which  the  intervals 
between  the  quatrefoils  hold  palmettes  while 
at  one  level  two  green  flowering  vases  appear 
in  a  strange  form  that  has  been  borrowed  from 
a  different  class  of  Indo-Persian  carpets.'  In  a 
much  smaller,  incomplete  carpet  which  is 
also  in  the  Lisbon  Museum  of  Ancient  Art 
the  quatrefoils  are  treated  as  diamonds  in 
closely  packed  rows  which  are  broken  trans- 
versely at  intervals  in  a  curious  fashion  (fig. 
Sob).6  The  effect  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  in 
the  carpets  previously  mentioned. 

A  fragment  in  the  Burrell  Collection  in 
Glasgow7  retains  enough  of  the  field  to  display 
a  freely  flowing  scheme  of  vines  bearing  ara- 
besque blossoms,  after  the  Kirman  manner,8 
which  must  have  been  remarkably  gracious 
when  complete.  In  an  incomplete  rug  of  the 
William  A.  Clark  Collection  of  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  DC.,9  the 
arabesquework  is  rambling  and  gives  the  effect 
of  an  untended  garden. 

In  a  thirty-two-foot  carpet  in  the  same 
collection,10  with  quarter-medallion  corner- 
pieces,  the  vines  of  the  field  have  become 
definite  bands  which  curve,  split,  and  sweep, 
creating  prominent  arches  of  forked  arabesque 
blossoms.  Similar  treatments  occur  in  a  carpet 


belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and 
Queensberry  at  Boughton  House,"  and  in  a 
former  Kevorkian  Foundation  carpet  now  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York. 12  In  these  two  carpets  the  bands  show 
serrated  edgings.  Broad,  bold  band  systems 
featuring  split  arabesques  and  great  arabesque 
flowerheads  are  well  known  in  examples  in 
the  Corcoran  Gallery n  and  the  Museum  of 
Decorative  Arts  in  Hamburg. 14  Two  similar 
carpets  are  at  Bijapur;'15  the  borderless  field  of 
another  was  in  the  New  York  auction  market 
in  1925, 16  while  one  less  carefully  planned, 
from  the  collections  of  the  maharajahs  of 
Jaipur,  has  been  sold  more  recently  in  Lon- 
don.17 On  the  other  hand,  in  a  series  of  car- 
pets with  silken  warp  the  arabesque  vines  are 
kept  very  delicate  and  small-scale,  yet  with 
many  split  arabesque  blossoms,  employed 
with  floral  palmettes  and  cloud  bands.  It  is 
still  far  from  clear  whether  these  tasteful  rugs 
should  be  considered  to  be  a  superior  grade 
of  Indian,  or  actually  Persian,  Herat  pieces. 
One,  formerly  with  Sangiorgi  at  Rome,18  has 
gone  into  a  European  private  collection.  It 
has  been  reduced,  as  has  probably  also  been 
Norton  Simon's  carpet  formerly  on  dispkn  in 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art,  but 
sold  in  New  York  in  1971  to  the  Carpet  Mu- 
seum, Tehran. ,Q  A  third  example,  fragmen- 
tary, was  in  the  Leipzig  Museum  of 
Decorative  Arts.20 

These  arabesque  carpets  do  not  constitute 
the  sole  alternative  for  the  usual  palmette  and 
vinework  patterns  found  in  Indian  rugs  with 
Persian  designs,  for  there  also  were  rugs  with 
central  medallions,  varied  multiple  medallion 
schemes,  shrub  rugs,  and  rugs  marked  by 
great,  curling  lancet  leaves;  none  of  them  are 
plentiful.  In  fact  it  cannot  be  known  what 
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additional  pattern  types,  arabesque  or  other- 
wise, have  disappeared  completely  with  time's 
attritions. 

There  seems  to  be  no  other  extant  exam- 
ple of  the  rich,  flowing  border  pattern  of  this 
carpet.  Schemes  similar  in  complexity  exist, 
however,  providing  effects  that  superficially 
resemble  the  Museum's  rug.  In  one  such 
scheme  each  transverse  palmette  may  throw 
off  a  forked  arabesque  blossom  to  each  side, 
so  that  two  opposed  forked  arabesques  fill 
each  interval  between  the  palmettes.  This 
occurs  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  carpet  which 
has  the  bold  arabesque  bands,21  and  in  an- 
other carpet  from  the  same  collection  which 
has  the  usual  vinework  field."  It  appeared 
also  in  the  fragmentary  arabesque  carpet  from 
the  Burrell  Collection23  and  in  a  detached 
border  strip  in  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs 
in  Paris.24  The  appearance  ot  the  border 
changes  with  differences  in  spacing  or  in  the 
sizes  of  the  individual  elements.  The  same 
arrangement  might  be  developed  turther  by 
the  addition  of  a  pair  of  lancet  leaves  clasping 
the  palmette.  This  particularly  florid  version 
is  found  in  a  pair  of  large  carpets  with  multi- 
ple medallion  fields:  one  in  the  Pincket  Col- 
lection, 2S  the  other  formerly  owned  by  Robert 
Lehman  in  New  York.26  It  occurs  as  well  in  a 
carpet  in  the  Museum  of  Ancient  Art  at  Lis- 
bon,27 in  whose  field  the  palmettes  are  un- 
usually small,  and  with  simplified  details  in 
the  arabesque-band  carpet  from  Jaipur.28  A 
second  Buccleuch  carpet29  offers  curious  vari- 
ations on  these  border  patterns.  Usually  the 
borders  of  these  Indo-Persian  carpets  are  far 
more  prosaic. 


TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size.  25'  10"  v  x  10*5"  h  (787  \  318  cm) 

Warp.  Cotton,  14s,  ivory.  Alternate  warps  depressed 

Weft:  Cotton,  2Z,  ivory,  X3.  In  center  of  carpet  one 

shoot  of  Z2S  red  wool  A  fc\\  short  diagonal  lines  of 

weft  return 

Pile:  Wool,  2Z,  at  least  W  long.  Senna  knotting,  open 
at  the  left,  h  11,  v  12  (132  knots  per  sq.  in.). 

Ends:  Cut 

Sides:  Two  cables,  each  (Z4S)4Z.  with  remains  of  an 
interwoven  and  overcast  red  wool  selvage  Innei 
cable  is  weft-attached;  outer  cable  only  at  intervals. 

Condition:  Threadbare.  Several  short  tears  have  been 
mended.  Back  is  well  worn,  with  warp  lines  promi- 
nent 

Quality.  A  little  above  average.  Feels  a  bit  rough. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown  (abrashed  gray-brow  11 1, 
light  brown,  light  medium  purplish  red.  pink,  dull 
orange,  yellow-orange,  light  yellow  (abrashed  al- 
most to  ivory),  grayish  medium  blue-green,  aqua, 
greenish  dark  blue,  dark  blue,  dark  medium  blue, 
light  blue 


*  Achdjian,  1949,  repro  p 
97- 

s  Such  as  Vienna,  1951,  pi 
17;  or  Pope,  1938-^9,  pi 
1189. 

6  From  the  Convent  of 
Madre  df  I  )fiis,  I  ,isl)on 

(  ;I,ih;ou  \il  I  .alien  iV 
Museum,  9/3" • 
s  Compare  Beattie,  1076. 
Sheffield,  pi;  s. 

0  26.275  (Washington, 

DC,  104K,  Corcoran,  p 
24.  illus.  ix). 

10  26.281  Formerly  owned 

by  Duke  Don  C  lactano  de 

Braganza  Phis  run  mea- 
sures }2'l"  X  I  2' l" (078  X 

368  cm) 
"  Near  Kettering,  North- 
amptonshire, England 

11  69  244  (Dimand  and 
Mailey,  1973.  ?■  72.  fig. 
102). 


"  William  A  Clark  (  ollc< 

lion,  26.271.  From  the 
Convent  <>t  Santo  Antonio 
in  Lisbon  (Erdmann, 

IQOO,  fig.  76). 
1 1  Musi  inn  fill  kunsl  und 

Gewerbe,  1050. ooSt.  1 3: 
(Ibid.,  fig.  77). 

"  One  in  the  \s.n  Mahal 
Pala<  c,  one  in  a  museum 

in  Bijopui  (Clifford,  191 1, 
repro.  p.  100), 

American  \ii  \sso<  ration, 

192$,  no.  1 ), 

17  Sotheby,  1966,  p  3, 
no.  2. 

,N  Pope.  1938-39,  |)l  1 

"'  Parke-Bernet,  1971,  "Moy 
7-8,"  no.  220. 

I  Neugebauei  and  Orendi, 
1909.  p.  40,  fig.  25. 

II  Cited  m  n   13  above. 
"  26.206. 

*'  Cited  in  n  7  above. 


'A  No.  105. 
Sotheby,  1966,  p  4,  no  1 

(lex!  only).  Tins  carpel 
also  was  from  ).upui 

'''  Pope.  1938-39,  pi. 
1 170A, 

17  Museii  Nacional  de  Arte 
Antiga,  no.  16  From  the 

(  hum  nl  of  I'.strela, 
Lisbon 

,s  (  iled  in  11.  17  above. 

"'  I -irne.  bui  short-warped, 

Willi  stodgy  cloud  bands 
.mil  i.iKW'd  lancet  leaves. 

unusually  prominent  y<  1 

with  the  palmette  loom 
suppressed,  this  may  well 
be  from  flic  Deeean 

(Beattie,  1968,  "Oriental 

RugS,"  p  171,  f'K  1) 
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Vine-Scroll  and  Palmette 

Rug 

Agra  (?),  India 
Seventeenth  centur) 

Bequest  of  Carl  Otto  Kretzschmar  von 

Kienbusch 

1977-167-1050 

The  lower  quarter  of  the  purplish  crimson 
field  of  this  carpet  is  in  a  lighter  shade  than 
the  rest  of  the  field,  the  wool  having  come 
from  a  different  dye  lot.  The  layout  is  bal- 
anced around  a  small  central  octofoil  in  me- 
dium blue,  edged  with  dull  yellow.  Its  center 
is  green  on  red,  with  radial  yellow-orange 
stems.  The  general  scheme  is  a  variation  of 
the  arrangement  that  was  so  popular  among 
this  class  of  Indo-Persian  rugs,  in  which  pairs 
of  palmettes  placed  transversely  point  alter- 
nately out  and  in  from  the  center  line,  while 
the  palmettes  which  run  lengthwise  to  the 
field  point  by  turns  up  and  down. 

At  each  end  of  the  field,  on  the  center 
line,  and  on  each  side  of  the  field,  on  the 
transverse  axis,  a  conspicuous  cloud  band 
enclasps  an  elaborately  detailed  palmette. 
These  cloud  bands  are  dull  yellow,  lined  with 
orange-brown  and  then  with  light  medium 
blue.  The  palmettes  at  the  centers  of  the  field 
sides  show  yellow-orange  centers  with  detail- 
ing in  medium  blue.  Their  calyxes  and  alter- 
nate petals  are  grayed  green;  the  remaining 
petals  dark  blue-blue-green.  All  petals  are 
fringe-edged  with  dark  pink.  From  the  tips  of 
these  palmettes  pairs  of  curling  black-brown 
vines  sweep  through  small  pinwheel  rosettes 
with  six  petals,  also  in  black-brown. 

The  palmettes  on  the  center  line  near  the 
field  ends  have  black-brown  centers  with  red 
and  light  medium  blue  details;  the  calyx  and 
petals  are  dull  yellow  or  yellow-orange,  flame- 
edged  in  a  flat  light  blue.  Each  of  these  pal- 
mettes anchors  a  group  of  four  palmettes  in  a 
diamond  formation  which  takes  up  most  of 
each  end  of  the  carpet.  The  other  palmette  of 
this  group  which  lies  along  the  center  line 
points  toward  the  center  of  the  carpet.  Its  cen- 
ter is  dark  blue-blue-green;  its  calyx  and  petals 
orange-brown  or  green — all  of  them  fringe- 
edged  with  yellow-orange.  The  other  two 


palmettes  of  the  group,  a  pair,  are  placed 
transversely  and  point  toward  each  other 
They  are  yellow-orange  with  a  dark  blue-blue  - 
green  flame-edge,  and  each  contains  a  small 
lotus  palmette. 

In  each  corner  of  the  field  there  is  a  tiny 
S-shaped  cloud  band  in  dark  blue-blue-green, 
lined  with  yellow-orange  and  light  blue- 
green.  At  the  very  ends  appear  two  halved 
palmettes  and  as  usual  in  this  pattern  there 
are  two  others  at  the  sides  near  the  field  cor- 
ners. Near  the  sides  of  the  cloud  bands  which 
are  on  the  transverse  axis,  four  arabesque  pal- 
mettes, one  in  each  quarter  of  the  field,  in 
medium  blue-blue-green  with  yellow-orange 
centers,  point  outward.  Beyond  each  of  these, 
toward  the  ends  of  the  field,  lies  a  spinning 
rosette  with  eight  petals  in  medium  blue  with 
flesh-colored  secondary  petals  about  a  yellow- 
orange  center  on  pale  blue. 

The  border,  dark  blue-blue-green  in  hue, 
displays  a  double  alternation  of  elements:  first, 
two  major  palmette  forms  as  used  in  the  field, 
placed  transversely  and  in  opposition,  alter- 
nate; then,  between  these,  lie  small  ara- 
besque, or  "horse-collar,"  palmettes,  tips 
pointing  inward,  in  red.  lined  with  medium 
blue  and  reserving  black-brown.  The  complex 
major  palmettes  have  medium  blue  calyxes 
edged  with  yellow-orange  on  red,  outlined  in 
ivory.  The  centers  are  light  medium  brown 
with  details  in  medium  blue-green,  pink,  and 
yellow-orange.  The  petals  have  a  yellow- 
orange  center,  edged  with  black-brown,  on 
red  outlined  in  ivory;  or  else  are  medium 
blue,  edged  with  yellow-orange,  on  red  with 
the  ivory  outlining.  The  vine-leaf  palmettes 
are  yellow-orange  or  dull  orange,  edged  with 
medium  blue,  and  have  within  them  radial 
sprigs  in  light  green  which  in  turn  surround 
black-brown  petals  with  red  centers  and  yel- 
low outlines. 


The  outer  guard  stupe  has  a  red  ground, 
on  which  .1  light  blue  vine  connects  black- 
brown  and  yellow-orange  rosettes  The  innei 
guard  stnpe  is  a  reciprocal  in  medium  blue 

and  dull  orange,  separated  by  a  light  brown 

sweeping  vine,  The  brown  in  places  is 
abrashed  to  a  yellow-orange. 

There  is  a  good  bit  ol  abrash  throughout 
the  carpet,  presumably  along  with  souk-  addi 

tional  color  changes  from  lading  So  the 
grayed  green  is  a  light  shade  at  the  bottom  <>t 
the  field  but  light  medium  at  the  top.  Some 
of  the  blue  is  light  medium  at  the  bottom; 

dark  medium  at  the  top  Gradations  <»l  blue, 

blue-greens,  yellow,  oranges,  or  orange - 
brown  are  now  very  unclear.  A  dark  pink, 
almost  the  field  red,  has  been  used  m  lancet 
leaves  (with  black-brown)  and  in  the  petals  ol 

certain  complex  palmettes.  Ex<  epl  foi  the 
black-brown  and  the  areas  where  the  red  has 
eroded  due  to  the  (he  practices  which  were 
used,  the  carpet  is  in  remarkably  U<»od  condi- 
tion and  handsome. 

Each  end  of  this  rug's  field  is  centered  by 
a  bold  palmette  form,  behind  wluc  li  uses  the 
high  central  loop  of  a  cloud  band.  The  same 
is  true  in  three  other  Philadelphia  Museum  ot 

Art  Agra  rugs  (nos.  61-63).  Taken  together, 
the  rugs  and  carpels  <.l  this  type,  when  thej 
are  of  moderate  width,  observe  this  design 
solution  with  amazing  consistency,  and  this  is 
true  of  the  examples  with  warps  of  silk  and 
those  with  bird  forms  and  with  areas  ot  metal- 
covered  silk  brocading  as  well.'  Kvcn  some 
carpets  which  are  surprisingly  broad2  adopt 
the  scheme,  and  many  show  the  combination 

of  palmette  with  accompanying  cloud  band 

on  the  transverse  center  line  too    There  are  at 
least  a  half-do/.en  of  the  Agra  rugs  whic  h 
share  an  alternative  format  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal forms  at  each  end  of  the  field  are  a  pail 
of  opposed  vine-leaf  palmettes  which  point 


1  Although  in  several  <>i 
these  the » loud  band  and 
palmette  stand  wi  ll  opart, 
.is  111  the  fragment  foi 
merly  in  tlx-  <■  tostcllnni 

Colla  tion  111  ll.ilv  .iikI 

now  m  the  Vi<  toria  and 
Albert  Museum,  I  .ondon, 
721-1  kh.j  (Erdmonn, 

i<)6o.  fig  70;  Kmn  .iikI 

Sylvester,  1983,  p.  97.  no, 
75);  and  .1  rug  from  the 
Cnssirci  Collection  (Bode 

unci  Knlmel.  i<;sK.  fig. 

82). 

1  1  )imand  nnd  Mallcy, 

1071.  p.  M,  fig.  95, 
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J  The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  New  York, 
14.40,71 1  (ibid.,  p,  70, 
fig.  99);  J  Paul-Celt) 
Museum.  Malilni.  Cali- 
fornia. H44.  nj.5,  a  rug 
formerly  in  the  Sundl 

Collection  (Sotheby, 

1976,  pp.  100,  101,  no 
54);  one  once  in  posses- 
sion of  E.  Slora.  Paris 
(Martin,  1906-S.  pt.  3, 
fig.  176);  and  rugs  in  a 
lapanese  museum  and  (lie 
Convent  of  Santa  Clara, 
Funchal,  Madeira,  Portu- 
gal, 

4  Museu  Machado  de 

Castro,  no  ("> 

s  16.10.6  (New  York.  1977, 
repro.  p.  269). 

''  16  272  (Washington, 
DC,  104S.  Corcoran,  p 
21,  illus,  VII);  26  274 

"  71  19  (niinand.  1935, 
pl.  0 

h  Beartie,  107:.  pp,  4-,  4s. 

pl.  v. 

"  ?7-.S84. 
10  Sec  also  Bode  and 
Kilhnel,  iy22,  figs,  50. 


outward.3  Among  these  rugs  there  has  been  a 
choic  e  of  at  least  three  border  patterns.  Other 
field  solutions  seen  in  the  Agra  rugs  arc  highly 
varied,  usually  surviving  in  no  more  than  two 
examples  each. 

Small,  geometric  central  figures  such  as 
the  one  in  this  rug  are  rare  among  the  Agra 
carpets,  but  they  do  occur  with  other  design 
schemes.  A  small  rug  in  the  museum  at 
Coimbra,  Portugal,4  and  a  large  carpet  in  the 
Krick  Collection,  New  York,5  show  small 
central  octofoils;  two  carpets  of  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C. ,  display 
.1  hn\  quatrcfoil  in  the  same  position.  There 
maj  even  be  a  serrated  diamond  medallion, 
as  in  rugs  at  the  St.  Louis  Art  Museum7  and 
in  the  Thyssen-Bornemisza  Collection  in 
Lugano, s  or  a  medallion  with  eight  lobes,  as 
in  a  carpet  which  belongs  to  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  in  London.9 

In  a  number  of  the  Agra  carpet  borders 
there  are  small  palmettes  which  alternate  with 
two  larger  palmcttc  forms  (see  no.  63), 10  but 
this  carpet's  distinction  is  the  "horse-collar" 
arabesque  character  of  the  small  palmettes, 
for  which  the  author  knows  no  parallel.  Of 
course  such  palmettes  are  frequently  used 
somewhere  or  another  in  the  field  design.  ;is 
is  the  ease  here,  on  a  larger  scale. 


PUBLISHED 

Bode  and  Kiihnel,  1958,  fig.  86;  Ellis,  1978.  "Philadel- 
phia," p,  40,  fig.  24 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  1 3'  10"  v  (within  fringe)  x  ?'io"  h  (421  [within 
fringe]  x  179  cm) 

Warf):  Cotton,  Z4S,  ivory.  Alternate  warps  depressed. 

Weft:  Cotton,  2/,  unhleached,  X} 

Pile:  Wool,  2Z,  clipped  a  little  longer  than  needed  to 

cover  collars,  Senna  knotting,  open  at  the  left.  /»  12, 

v  11  (132  knots  per  sq.  in.) 
i'.ntls.  Cut  and  fringed 

Sides:  Two  cables,  each  (/,4s) 3Z,  with  remains  of  an 
interwoven  red  wool  selvage.  Much  decayed  One 
cable,  if  not  both,  has  been  weft-attached 

Condition:  Cencrally  very  good.  Black-brown  well 
eroded;  red  of  ground  eroded  enough  to  begin  to 
show  the  foundation.  Back  appears  weathered  but 
not  severely  so. 

Quality:  Very  good.  Fairly  flexible. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brow  n,  light  brown,  orange- 
brown,  winy  crimson,  dark  pink,  yellow-orange, 
flesh,  dull  yellow,  light  green,  dark  blue-blue- 
green,  light  medium  bluc-bluc-green,  dark  medium 
blue,  light  medium  blue,  light  blue,  pale  blue. 
(Blue-greens  and  blues  are  variably  abrashed.) 

I'  R  OVENANCE 
Max  Alsberg,  Berlin 
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Vine-Scroll  and  Palmette 
Rug 

,\gra  (?),  India 
Seventeenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 
55-65-29 


On  the  wine  red  field  the  vinevvork,  scrolling 
and  abruptly  curving,  sweeping  and  swooping 
to  connect  the  varied  palmette  forms,  is  un- 
usually prominent.  It  is  accentuated  by  its 
coloring:  black-brown  (now  eroded),  which  is 
outlined  in  pale  green.  Secondary  vines  are 
light  blue.  On  the  central  axis,  toward  each 
end,  lies  an  elaborate  palmette,  point  out- 
ward, its  center  ocher  with  blue  details,  its 
petals  alternately  pink  and  pale  green,  each 
one  flame-edged  in  dark  blue-green.  Above 
this  palmette  stands  an  ocher  cloud  band, 
lined  with  blue,  while  below  it  along  the  cen- 
tral axis  appears  an  abbreviated  cloud  band, 
horseshoe  in  shape,  in  golden  brown  outlined 
with  blue. 

Just  above  this  horseshoe  cloud  band,  on 
each  side,  is  a  lotus  palmette  which  points 
inward,  while  above  this  principal  palmette 
on  each  side  is  a  vine-leaf  palmette  in  blue, 
ragged-edged  in  ocher,  pointing  outward.  In 
each  corner  of  the  field  appears  a  small,  S- 
shaped  cloud  band  in  dark  blue,  lined  with 
ocher  and  then  with  light  blue.  Halved  pal- 
mettes  lie  along  the  end  border  and  others 
echo  the  lotus  palmettes  on  each  side. 

In  the  center  of  the  field  four  lotus  pal- 
mettes form  a  diamond  grouping  which  pro- 
vides the  effect  of  a  central  medallion.  The 
pair  on  the  center  line  point  outward.  Their 
centers  are  pale  green  on  golden  brown;  their 
petals  ocher  edged  with  blue.  Those  on  the 
transverse  axis  are  closer  together.  They  point 
toward  each  other.  Their  centers  show  light 
blue  and  ocher  on  dark  blue;  their  petals  are 
ocher  edged  with  pale  green.  Four  smaller 
lotus  palmettes  in  pink  and  light  blue  convert 
the  diamond  to  a  rectangular  central  composi- 
tion. On  the  transverse  axis  on  each  side  of 
this  grouping  is  an  arabesque  palmette  in  pale 
green,  point  outward,  reserving  a  tiny  lotus 
palmette  on  dark  blue-green. 

From  the  point  of  each  pale  green  ara- 
besque palmette  a  vine,  sweeping  to  the  bor- 


1  Muscu  Nacional  dc  Arte 
Antiga.  no.  82  Formerly 
in  tl>c  collection  <>f  the 

Portuguese  Counts  of 
liumay 
1  Such  as  one  forly-four- 

foot-long  example  in  the 
William  A.  Clark  Collec- 
tion of  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art.  Washing- 
ton, D  C,  (26,277). 
*  Martin,  1906-8,  pt,  }, 
pp.  60-74 

4  Bode  .Hid  Kuhnel,  10:2, 

pp.  27,  28.  Bode  .nul 

Kulmel,  1958,  p|>  1 14- 
24 

!  Pope,  i<)}8-39,  pp 

2358-68. 
''  Brdmann,  i960,  pp  41. 

Dimand  and  Mailey, 

•073.  PP  67-72.  How 
ever,  here  Dimand  pcnast.% 
in  referring  several  exam- 
ples to  Isfahan,  as  he  did 

also  in  Dimand;  !>)•::,  pp. 

260-65. 


der  through  a  half-palmette,  swings  back 
through  a  smaller  blossom  and  then  recurves 
toward  the  end  of  the  field  through  the  c  enter 
of  the  elaborate  palmette  on  the  center  line  to 
coil  in  such  a  way  that  it  connects  the  halved 
palmettcs  along  the  borders,  the  lotus  pal- 
mette, and  vine-leaf  palmette.  The  vine  then 
terminates  in  a  lancet  leaf,  having  passed  as 
well  through  every  cloud  band  in  its  course 
through  its  appropriate  quarter  ot  the  field. 

The  dark  blue-green  border  offers  a  pat- 
tern, characteristic  for  this  class,  of  palmettcs 
of  two  types  placed  transversely  in  alternation, 
with  the  double  vine  systems  that  connect 
them  injecting  groups  of  five  small,  assorted 
blossoms  between  the  major  elements.  The 
vines  are  ocher.  Those  palmettcs  which  are 
more  complex  luve  dark  blue  centers  and 
petals  in  ocher  or  golden  brown  with  areas  of 
light  blue.  They  point  outward.  The  vine-leaf 
palmettcs  between  them  are  ocher,  edged  111 
blue.  These  point  toward  the  field.  The  outei 
guard  stripe  is  red,  witli  a  simple  vine  which 
bears  rosettes  and  leaves  in  black-brown,  pale 
green,  and  ocher.  The  inner  guard  stripe  has 
a  reciprocal  Y-pattcrn  in  ocher  and  light  blue- 
bluc-grecn,  or  greenish  blue. 

Many  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  Indo-Persian 
carpets  are  present  here:  the  wine  red  ground 
of  the  field  and  the  greenish  dark  blue  of  the 
broad  principal  border  stripe;  the  combination 
of  complex,  vine-leaf,  and  lotus  palmettcs;  the 
scrolling  vines,  handled  most  successfully  in 
the  corners.  The  treatment  of  the  field  ends  is 
quite  typical,  with  the  cloud  band  and  com- 
plex palmette  on  the  center  line;  the  pair  of 
transversely  placed  vine-leaf  palmettcs;  the 
little  cloud  bands  in  the  very  corners;  and  the 
halved  palmettcs  at  ends  and  sides  The  bor- 
der pattern  has  many  parallels  among  these 
Indo-Persian  rugs,  but  not  in  the  same  drafts- 
manship. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  peculiarities 
in  this  rug  which  do  not  seem  to  survive  in 
other  examples.  The  central  diamond  group 
of  palmettcs  is  most  unusual,  the  nearest  like- 
ness to  it  in  a  carpet  in  the  National  Museum 
of  Ancient  Art  in  Lisbon,'  which  otherwise 
shows  a  very  different  general  effect.  The 
substitution  of  arabesque  palmettes  on  the 
transverse  axis  for  the  more  usual  complex 
palmette  with  cloud  band  does  not  seem  to 
occur  elsewhere,  although  in  a  number  of 
carpets  the  arabesque  palmette  occupies  other 
positions  in  field  or  border,  as  in  one  of  the 
Museum's  carpets  (no.  60).  It  is  unusual  for 
the  more  prominent  cloud  band  along  the 
center  line  of  the  field  to  stand  independent  of 
the  complex  palmette,  which  normally  par- 
tially overlies  it,  and  the  horseshoe  cloud 
band  seen  here  is  decidedly  abnormal  in  this 
location.  The  vines  of  this  rug  are  heavier  in 
then  drafting  than  is  customary  in  these  car- 
pets, and  their  outlining  in  a  light  color  tends 
to  make  them  more  conspicuous. 

Along  with  three  other  rugs  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum  of  Art  (nos.  60,  62,  63), 
which  show  somewhat  similar  arrangements 
of  vinework,  palmettes,  and  cloud  bands,  and 
together  with  a  fourth  example  in  the  collec- 
tion (no.  59)  in  which  the  split  arabesque 
holds  sway,  this  carpet  belongs  to  a  very  nu- 
merous group  which  have  at  various  times 
been  termed  Ispahan,  Indo-Ispahan.  Indo- 
Persian,  and,  more  recently,  Herat  carpets. 
They  vary  widely  in  their  dimensions,  for 
they  range  from  small  rugs  (see  nos.  62,  63) 
through  a  variety  of  sizes  of  long  carpets  to 
monsters  which  may  attain  over  forty  feet  in 
length.2  For  the  most  part  the  ground  color  of 
their  fields  is  a  wine  red  of  a  peculiar,  pur- 
plish shade  and  that  of  their  principal  border 
stripes  is  a  dark  blue  or  blue-blue-green  which 
often  is  abrashed  with  greener  tints.  They 


resemble  each  other  very  closely  in  construc- 
tion, except  for  one  series  of  rugs  and  carpets 
whose  warps  are  of  silk  instead  of  the  usual 
cotton,  and  another  group  which  also  show 
areas  of  brocading  with  metal  wound  about  a 
silken  core.  It  seems  possible  that  the  rugs  of 
these  two  groups  represent  higher  production 
levels  coming  from  the  same  workshops  as  the 
rest. 

These  carpets  have  ordinarily  been  attrib- 
uted by  dealers  and  auction  houses,  and  by 
several  authors  as  well,  to  Ispahan,  for  the 
glories  of  Shah'\bbas's  court  in  that  city 
(1  598-1629)  were  generally  well  known  in 
the  West.  By  this  association  not  only  a  Per- 
sian provenance  but  also  a  sixteenth-century 
dating,  however  vicariously,  might  be  offered, 
quite  successfully,  to  prospective  purchasers. 
In  consequence  one  still  finds  rugs  of  this  type 
accepted  in  the  museums  of  various  coun- 
tries, by  private  collectors,  and  by  an  occa- 
sional scholar,  as  Ispahan  (or  Isfahan,  to  use 
the  currently  preferred  spelling)  carpets  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

In  his  History  of  Oriental  Carpets  of 
1906-8.  F.  R.  Martin'  referred  this  entire 
category  of  rugs  to  Herat  which,  now  an  ob- 
scure city  in  Afghanistan,  was  a  Persian  capi- 
tal in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  remained  an 
important  provincial  center  through  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  despite  repeated 
captures  by  the  Uzbeks  and  subsequent  recov- 
eries. These  changes  of  rulership  may  not 
have  greatly  affected  the  operation  of  the  craft 
workshops  in  Herat  for  long.  Their  patronage 
presumably  declined  in  the  course  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  and  was  extinguished  by  the 
Afghan  conquest  in  1722.  Most  of  the 
scholars  who  have  been  writing  about  carpets 
since  Martin's  day,  including  Kuhnel,4 
Pope.5  Erdmann/1  and  Dimand,7  have  ac- 
cepted this  designation  for  the  entire  class. 
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The  allocation  to  Herat  may  be  correct  for 
a  number  of  carpets  and  rugs,  generally  frag- 
mentary, most  of  them  with  animal  forms 
in  their  designs  and  some  with  medallion 
schemes. 8  These  are  set  apart  from  the  mass 
of  Indo-Persian  carpets  by  differences  of  color- 
ation, especially  in  the  greens  and  yellows  but 
often  also  in  the  red.  In  a  number  of  instances 
wool  is  used  in  the  weft.  The  balance  of  the 
carpets  in  question,  by  far  the  more  numerous 
and  including  the  gigantic  ones,  includes 
such  a  quantity  of  material,  much  of  it  intact, 
that  it  constitutes  the  principal  reservoir  of 
what  are  known  as  the  Persian  carpets  of  the 
classic  era.  Examples  are  to  be  found  in  most 
museum  collections  and  many  are  still  in 
private  hands. 

Floral  and  vinework  carpets  of  this  charac- 
ter in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in 
London  have  been  classed  and  displayed  for 
many  years  as  Indian.  May  Beattie  in  a  recent 
catalogue  also  suggests  an  Indian  origin  for 
some  but  not  for  all  of  the  class. 9  It  is  known 
that  a  carpet  industry  had  been  established  in 
India  under  the  Mughals  through  the  impor- 
tation of  Persian  weavers.  It  seems  more  logi- 
cal to  believe  that  when  court  demands  had 
been  largely  accommodated,  a  spirited  expor- 
tation of  new  carpets  of  all  sizes  from  the  In- 
dian shops  would  have  sprung  up:  at  first  to 
other  parts  of  the  area  and  then,  through  the 
agency  of  the  various  East  India  companies, 
to  Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  and  Britain. 
Transport  of  such  a  mass  from  Khorassan 
would  have  provided  far  greater  difficulties. 
These  circumstances  and  the  reproduction  of 
these  carpets  primarily  by  painters  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  such  as  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
and  Anthony  van  Dyck,10  indicate  most 
strongly  a  manufacture  in  the  course  of  that 
century,  rather  than  the  sixteenth,  which  had 
been  so  often  insisted. 


It  is  known  that  the  Girdlers'  carpet  was 
made  at  Lahore"  and  so,  in  likelihood,  were 
other  Mughal  carpet  types  which  similarly  are 
less  Persian  in  appearance. Perhaps  then  we 
can  attribute  to  Agra,  likewise  specified  as  a 
place  of  manufacture,  the  more  peculiarly 
Persian-looking  members  of  this  class.  Appar- 
ently this  center  continued  to  produce  such 
rugs  in  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries.  Many  other  carpets  of  similar  type 
appear  in  which  there  are  motifs  or  combina- 
tions of  motifs  unlikelj  to  be  found  in  anj 
Persian  piece,  and  it  may  well  be  that  these 
have  been  made  in  the  capitals  of  native 
princes  in  the  Deccan  and  elsewhere  in  the 
subcontinent.  All  of  the  Philadelphia  Mu 
seum  of  Art's  examples,  however,  are  of  types 
attributable  to  Agra.  n 

EXHIBIT r  D 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  i       v  *  $'"}"  h  (343  x  160  cm) 

Warp  Cotton,  Z4S,  ivory.  Alternate  warps  depressed 

Weft:  Cotton,  ;/.  unbleached,  \s 

Pile  Wool,  2/,  clipped  to  cover  collars  Senna  knotting, 

open  at  the  left,  h  10,  v  10(100  knots  pel  st|  in  I 

Ends;  lop  Cut  Bottom:  About  Wof  kilim  in  un- 
bleached cotton,  black-brown  wool,  cotton,  and 

finally,  2/  yellow  wool 
Sides:  On  one  side.  2"  length  remains  of  two  cables, 

each  (248)4/  Inner  cable  evidently  weft-attached; 
outer,  occasionally. 
Condition  Quite  worn,  but  otherw  ise  good.  Small 
patch  in  the  upper  right  corner.  Back  appears 
weathered 

Quality.  Good  Flexible. 

Pile  colors  Ivory,  black-brown,  golden  brow  n,  wine  red, 
pink,  yellow-orange,  ocher  yellow  ,  pale  green,  dark 
blue-green,  dark  blue,  dark  medium  blue.  light 
greenish  blue  Much  of  ocher  or  yellow -orange  may 
have  originally  been  orange 


8  Ellis,  196s.  figs  >.  6, 
7a,  8,  11,  1 5.  The  author 
now  considers  ti^s  <j,  1  j, 
i'>.  and  1 7  as  more  likely 
Indian  in  origin 

'  Beattie,  197a,  i>i>  }9-6a, 
esp.  p.  40. 

10  Sec.  for  example,  by 

Rubens,  1 1- leu,  Fourmenl 
in  lift  Wtdding  Dress,  1 
1630-31,  Alte  Pinoko' 
thek,  Munich,  inv,  340 
(Erich  Steingrflbcr,  Alte 

Pinakothok  Munich  I'.mv 

1985],  reprOi  p.  83)1  and 

I<hiii  of  Arc,  c.  l6lO,  I  lie 

North  Carolina  Museum 

of  Art.  Raleigh  I  Antwerp, 

Royal  Museum  of  Fine 
Aits.  /•  /•  Rubens  Paint 

nigs-  Odsketches 

Drawing!  [June  20-Scp- 
(ember  30,  1977J1  repro, 
p.  45),  and  by  van  D«  k, 
Papla  Adorno,  Mareheta 
di  BrignoftSale,  1622- 
27,  The  Frick  Collection, 

New  York.  141  43  (New 

York.  The  Frick  Collec- 
tion, The  Prick  Collet  lion 
An  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
vol  1.  Paintings:  Amen- 
can,  British,  Dutch, 

Planish  and  Cernian 
I  New  York,  1968),  rcpro 

p  177).  Ttresia,  l*idy 

Shirley.  I IM  I  rc.isurs 
and  the  National  I  lilSt, 

Egremonl  Collection, 

Pelworlli,  Kngland  (( )livcr 
Millar,  Van  Dyck  in 

England  [London,  1981). 
eolorpiate  5);  Thru  Chil 

dttn  of  Charles  J,  163s, 
Windsor  Castle,  Royal 

Collection  (Christopher 
Brown,  Van  Dyck  |()x- 
ford,  10H2J,  p  183.  pi 
181);  and  Vive  Children  of 

Charles  I,  1637.  Windsor 


Castle,  Royal  Collection 
(ibid  ,  p  184.  pi,  18:) 

See  also  PiCtCI  Am. u  ilt's 

painting  <>f  1675,  Six 
Regents  and  the  House 

master  of  the  (  hide  Zi/</s 
Institute  for  the  ( )utdour 

Relief  of  the  Poor,  Amstei 
dam,  in  the  Amsterdams 
I  lislorisi  li  Museum  1  King 

and  Sylvester,  1983,  p 
"R-  »4 
"  Sec  Irwin,  196a  This 

.11  n. il  floral  (  11  pet,  now 

in  the  hall  <>f  the  Woi 

slnptiil  Companj  ol 
Girdlers  in  London,  was 

woven  .it  I  .alioic  ill  163  1  - 
}:  (or  Robert  Bell  (King 

.ind  Sylvester,  1983,  p 
3>.  fig-  35)- 
"  Su<  li  .is  I  )imand  and 
Moilcy,  1973.  fi^s 
128-42, 

1 1  My  views  on  the  Indo- 

Persian  <  nrpcts  have 
benefited  in  many  ways 

from  repealed  disc  nssions 
with  May  li  Beattie  For 

instance,  it  was  her  sug- 
gestion thai  tin'  (  samples 
with  silk  warps  and  those 
with  metal  might  have 
merely  heen  refined  levels 

ol  the  general  production. 
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Palmette  and 
Cloud  Band  Rug 

Agra  (?),  India 

Seventeenth  centur) 

The  John  D  Mcllhenny  Collection 

43-40-64 


The  wine  red  field  bears  an  array  of  palmettes 
in  varied  forms  and  scrolling  dark  blue  vines. 
On  the  central  axis  at  top  and  bottom  are 
large,  cabbagehead  lotus  palmettes  with  light 
blue  petals,  ribbed  with  pink.  The  back  petals 
seen  between  their  tips  are  tan.  Above  and 
behind  each  of  these  palmettes,  like  a  halo, 
stands  a  prominent  cloud  band  in  tan,  ribbed 
with  bright  medium  blue  and  lined  with  a 
now-eroded  violet.  Each  palmette  is  echoed 
by  an  inverted  halved  palmette  with  a  large 
calyx  on  each  side  of  the  field. 

The  transverse  axis  is  occupied  by  two 
palmettes  in  a  different  pattern  which  lie 
transversely  to  the  field,  pointing  outward. 
They  have  tan  centers,  ivory  and  light  blue 
petals  edged  with  pink,  and  light  blue  calyxes 
edged  with  pink.  The  salient  cloud  bands 
which  hood  them  in  their  turn  are  tan,  lined 
with  bright  blue  On  each  side  of  each  cloud 
band  a  curving  lancet  leaf  springs  out  from 
behind  the  loop.  The  transverse  palmettes  are 
echoed  by  halved  palmettes  at  both  ends  of 
the  field. 

On  the  central  axis,  facing  each  other 
point  to  point  in  the  middle  of  the  rug,  are 
two  broadly  spreading  fan  palmettes.  rather 
like  coxcombs  in  shape,  which  are  tan  in 
color  and  which  have  vein  systems  in  bright 
blue.  In  the  open  spaces  between  the  various 
palmettes  in  each  quarter  of  the  field  are  ro- 
settes whose  petals  are  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  they  appear  to  spin  like  so  many  pin- 
wheels.  They  have  centers  of  greenish  tan, 
and  their  pink  petals  are  ragged-edged  with 
dark  blue,  which  makes  them  the  most  obvi- 
ous element  in  the  design.  A  large  vine-scroll 
sweeps  about  each  corner  of  the  field,  tying  in 
the  halved  palmettes  along  the  ends  and  sides, 
while  other  scrolls  form  oval  coils  between 


these  vines  on  each  side.  Secondary  vines  and 
sprigs  are  light  blue.  In  the  very  corners  arc 
small,  S-shaped  cloud  bands  in  dark  blue 

The  greenish  medium  blue  border  displays 
an  alternation  of  palmettes  of  two  types, 
placed  transversely  and  connected  by  delicate, 
charming  tan  vines  whose  spirals  form  ,i  series 
of  S-forms,  punctuated  by  dainty  rosettes  and 
buds.  Lotus  palmettes,  pointing  outward,  are 
red,  with  tan  centers  edged  in  light  blue.  Al- 
ternating with  these  are  irregular  palmettes, 
which  look  somewhat  like  maple  leaves,  in 
tan  edged  with  light  blue.  The  inner  guard 
stripe  is  a  tan  and  aqua  serration.  The  red 
outer  guard  stripe  shows  roundels  whose  col- 
ors include  tan,  light  blue,  and  aqua,  and,  at 
the  center  of  the  lower  run,  a  bit  of  dark  blue 
vine  with  florets.  From  the  surviving  rem- 
nants of  yellow  silk  brocading  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  at  each  end  of  the  rug  there  was 
originally  a  long  fringe  of  yellow  silk  to  mask 
the  functional  warps  of  white  cotton. 

Almost  a  duplicate  of  this  rug  both  in  pat- 
tern and  in  dimensions  is  a  rug  in  the  Wil- 
liam A.  Clark  Collection  of  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C. 1  Surely  it 
stems  from  the  same  basic  cartoon,  but  the 
border  shows  less  care,  for  it  has  become 
crowded  and  the  flow  of  the  vincwork  tends 
toward  confusion.  A  lancet  leaf  has  been  in- 
serted as  filler  at  one  end  of  each  side  run  of 
the  border,  and  the  tiny  cloud  bands  in  the 
neighboring  corners  of  the  field  are  reversed 
in  direction  from  those  of  the  Museum's  rug. 

A  second  small  rug  in  the  Clark  Collec- 
tion (fig.  62a)  presents  a  similar  but  better 
drawn  quartet  of  pinwheel  rosettes  in  a  com- 
position in  which  the  palmettes  on  the  trans- 
verse axis  are  not  accompanied  by  cloud 
bands  and  the  broad,  coxcomb  palmettes  on 


lig.  ()2<i    Palmette  ami 
cloud  hand  rug,  /\gra  (?), 
India,  seventeenth  een- 
ft/rv.  William  A  Clark 
Col  lei  turn,  The  Cimoian 
i  In/fen  0/  Art,  \\  ashing 

ton,  D.C,  26.279,  A  rug 
with  similarities  to  the 
Museum's  rug 
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26.300  (Washington. 
D.C.,  1948.  Corcoran, 
p.  4, 110.  P17.  illus  I), 
6'8V4"  x  4'7'/i"(204  x  141 
cm). 

16.283;  Wxa'ioW  U59 

X  149  cm) 

29.3;  8' 1  i'/V'  x  4'7"  (272  x 
140  cm). 

Beattie,  1072.  pp.  61 .  62. 

pi.  VIII. 
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the  central  axis  arc  replaced  by  tiny,  crisp 
palmettos.  The  cloud  bands  in  the  field  cor- 
ners are  supplanted  by  lancet  leaves  and  in 
the  border  stripe  the  transverse  palmcttcs  arc 
clasped  by  pairs  of  curving  leaf  forms. 

Two  somewhat  longer  nigs  in  about  the 
same  width  as  the  other  three  examples,  again 
almost  counterparts,  show  such  a  close  rela- 
tionship to  the  Museum's  rug  and  its  near- 
duplicate  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  that  it 
suggests  a  common  origin.  A  third  Clark  Col- 
lection rug2  may  thus  be  paired  with  a  rug  in 
the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts.3  Both  show  the 
pinwheel  rosettes  and  both  have  essentially 
the  same  bolder  Stripe  as  the  first  pair.  There 
are  othei  similarities  in  then  design  scheme, 
yet  differences  too,  made  with  an  eye  to  the 
change  in  format.  The  prominent  palmettc 
with  its  supportive  cloud  band  assumes  its 
position  .it  each  end  of  the  principal  axis,  but 
it  is  not  as  large  as  in  the  Museum's  rug,  and 
its  contour  is  oddly  curly.  The  palmcttcs  on 
the  cross-axis  are  modest  in  size  and  lack 
cloud  bands.  The  halved  palmcttcs  which 
echo  these  four  palmcttcs  appear  at  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  field.  There  are  ev  en  the  little 
cloud  bands  curling  in  the  corners.  However, 
along  the  central  axis  lie  two  small  lotus  pal- 
mcttcs and  two  arabesque  loops  in  dark  color- 
ing, while  at  the  same  level  long  lancet  leaves 
occupy  the  sides  of  the  field  There  is  space 
for  the  vine  scrolls  to  follow  more  graceful 
contours  than  in  the  smaller  examples. 

Finally,  there  is  a  kindred  rug  in  the 
Thyssen-Bornemisza  Collection  in  Lugano4 
in  which  all  four  of  the  most  prominent  pal- 
mette  forms  are  backed  by  cloud  bands.  In- 
stead ot  the  tiny  cloud  bands  in  the  corners 
there  arc  small  lancet  leaves,  while  out  in  the 
field  a  pair  of  similar  lancets  replaces  each  of 


the  arabesque  palmettes  which  are  so  notice- 
able on  the  central  axis  in  the  companion 
rugs  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  and  the  Detroit 
Institute. 

These  six  rugs  with  their  pinwheel  rosettes 
form  a  limited  group,  and  others  may  exist  in 
private  collections.  One  additional  small  rug, 
sold  at  auction  in  1932, 5  may  suggest  an  ear- 
lier stage  in  the  development  of  this  pinwheel 
feature.  The  rosettes  are  present  in  each  quar- 
ter of  the  field,  but  they  arc  smaller  and 
drafted  more  carefully,  with  a  more  delicate 
edging.  There  are  otherwise  enough  differ- 
ences from  the  others  of  this  series  to  indicate 
that  it  had  originated  in  another  workshop,  if 
not  in  a  different  town. 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size.  6'8"  v  x  4'8'/>"  h  (203  x  143  cm) 

Warp:  Cotton,  Z4S,  ivory.  Alternate  warps  depressed. 

Weft:  Cotton.  2/.  unbleached.  X3 

Pile:  Wool,  2Z,  clipped  slightly  above  collars.  Senna 

knotting,  open  at  the  left,  h  12,  v  12(144  knots  per 

sq.  in  ). 

Ends:  Top:  Cut.  Bottom:  Remains  of  W  of  Z2S  yellow- 
silk  brocading  over  warp  ends  turned  back,  probably 
to  provide  a  fringe  of  yellow  silk. 

Sides.  Two  cables  with  remains  of  interwoven  Z2S  wine 
red  wool  selvage.  Inner  cable,  (Z4S>3Z,  is  weft- 
attached;  outer,  (Z4S)zz,  may  have  been  at  intervals 

Condition:  Very  worn,  especially  the  field.  Back  appears 
weathered  and  worn 

Quality  Good,  Thin  and  flexible. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brow  n,  greenish  tan,  light  me- 
dium purplish  red.  pink,  ocher  yellow,  aqua,  dark 
medium  bluc-bhie-green.  dark  blue,  bright  medium 
blue,  light  blue,  violet 
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Palmette  and 
Cloud  Band  Rug 

;\gra  (?),  India 

Seventeenth,  nineteenth,  or  early  twentieth 
centun 

Gift  of  Chester  W.  Larner 
41-98-1 

The  field  of  this  rug  is  in  a  bright  shade  inter- 
mediate between  wine  red  and  crimson.  On 
the  central  axis,  toward  each  end,  is  a  pal- 
mette of  a  striking  type,  point  outward, 
backed  by  an  overshadowing  cloud  band. 
Along  this  axis  toward  the  center  of  the  carpet 
there  is  a  looping,  outspread  cloud  band  and  a 
ragged-edged,  or  vine-leaf,  palmette,  again 
point  outward.  These  elements  are  connected 
by  stout,  absolutely  straight  stems  like  the 
central  "pole"  of  a  nineteenth-century  "pole 
medallion"  design. 

The  first  palmette  mentioned  has  an  or- 
ange center.  Its  dark  medium  blue-green 
petals  are  clearly  distinguished  by  their  con- 
trasting jagged  edgings  in  orange,  then  yellow. 
The  enfolding  cloud  band  is  a  bright  medium 
blue,  lined  with  orange.  At  the  sides  of  the 
field  at  this  level  are  halved  vine-leaf  pal- 
mettes  in  black-brown,  edged  with  red  and 
then  with  medium  blue.  The  free-standing 
cloud  band  is  dark  medium  blue-green,  lined 
with  ivory.  On  either  side  of  it  is  a  highly 
visible  vine-leaf  palmette  which  lies  trans- 
versely, pointing  toward  its  fellow.  It  is  dark 
blue,  edged  first  orange,  then  pale  aqua.  The 
similarly  shaped  palmette  on  the  center  line  is 
eroded  black-brown,  edged  with  red  and  then 
with  orange. 

On  the  transverse  axis  of  the  field  two 
lotus  palmettes,  points  outward,  are  backed  by 
extremely  bold,  eurly-edged  cloud  bands  in 
triple  loops,  resembling  Christmas  ribbon 
candies.  The  palmettes  have  red  centers,  dark 
green  and  orange  petals,  and  pale  aqua  back 
petals.  The  frilly  cloud  bands  are  dark  pink, 
lined  with  red  and  then  with  light  medium 
blue-green.  The  palmettes  are  echoed  at  the 
ends  of  the  field  by  halved  palmettes  with  red 
centers  and  dark  green  petals  which  are  edged 


Museu  Nacional  dc  Arte 
Antiga.  nos,  11,  ifi,  28, 
51,  and  52,  as  well  as  a 
second  rug  in  a  Lisbon 
private  collection. 
10232.  Another  rug  in  that 
museum  (10233 1  is  similar, 
but  lacks  the  halved  cloud 
bands  at  the  sides  of  the 
field. 

American  Art  Association, 
1925,  nos.  47,  60  A  rug  in 
the  Frick  Collection  in 
New  York,  16. 10. 5  (New 
York,  1977,  repro  p.  267), 
offers  variations  in  the 
forms  of  the  palmettcs,  as 
does  a  nig  formerly  in  the 
Kevorkian  Foundation's 
collection  (Sotheby,  1970, 
pp.  2i.  22,  no.  16). 

Actually  there  was  logic  in 
reversing  the  vine's  direc- 
tion in  the  center  of  the 
end  runs,  but  confusion  as 
to  its  direction  here  and 
there  in  the  side  runs. 


vvitli  red,  then  orange  In  each  corner  is  a  half 
of  a  curly  cloud  band  in  black-brown  lined 
with  orang<  th<  n  w  ith  medium  blue 
green. 

On  each  side  of  the  field,  at  the  end  of  the 
transverse  axis,  is  a  pair  of  halved  palmettcs, 
points  almost  touching,  with  halves  of  cloud 
bands  just  beyond  them  as  inverted  responses 
to  the  cloud  bands  on  the  central  axis.  The 
half-palmettes  have  orange  centers  and  dark 
medium  blue-green  petals  edged  with  red- 
orange  and  then  with  pale  blue.  The  cloud 
bands  arc  orange,  lined  first  with  dark  blue- 
green  and  then  with  yellow.  There  is  a  vine- 
scroll  system  in  dark  blue-green,  but  the 
secondary  vines,  which  are  light  pink,  are 
more  obvious.  Some  of  the  most  prominent 
palmette  forms  seem  isolated,  with  no  proper 
stem  connections  to  the  vines. 

The  dark  medium  blue-green  border  offers 
a  series  of  transversely  placed  palmettes  of 
several  types  and  sizes,  connected  by  a  spidery 
double  vine  system  in  aqua  and  pink.  Large 
palmettcs,  similar  to  those  toward  each  end  of 
the  field  along  the  central  axis,  point  outward 
and  appear  in  alternation  with  vine-leaf  pal- 
mettcs which  point  inward.  The  first  have 
dark  blue  centers  and  dark  green  petals  whose 
jagged  edges  are  red-orange,  then  red  with 
ivory  outlines.  The  vine-leaf  palmettes  are 
red,  edged  with  pale  aqua,  then  with  red- 
orange.  The  corner  palmettes  show  red- 
orange  petals  edged  with  pale  blue.  Between 
these  major  palmettes  lie  much  smaller  ones, 
of  the  lotus  type,  which  are  by  turns  medium 
blue  and  yellow,  with  back  petals  in  red. 
They  are  surrounded  by  tiny  palmettes  and 
fanlike  blossoms.  In  the  end  borders,  these 
forms  have  become  very  crowded. 

The  outer  guard  stripe  has  a  red  ground 


and  displays  a  light  pink  vine  which  passes 
through  dark  blue  volute  buds  with  aqua  tips. 
Between  the  buds  lie  rosettes  with  red-orange 
centers  and  ivory  petals  or,  alternately,  blue 
centers  and  red-orange  petals.  The  inner 
guard  stripe  shows  a  reciprocal  fleur-de-lis  in 
red-orange  and  pale  aqua,  outlined  in  red.  Its 
spacing  is  poor  at  the  center  of  each  end  run. 

The  design  scheme  of  this  rug  is  charac- 
teristic for  most  of  the  small  Indian  rugs  in 
the  I  lerat  manner,  this  arrangement  being 
repeated  over  and  again  with  slight  variations 
in  the  elements  used  and  in  the  drafting.  Nar- 
row examples  in  longer  formats  may  show  a 
wider  spacing  of  the  motifs  or  the  addition  of 
a  few  appropriate  elements.  This  rug  is  almost 
duplicated  by  a  rug  with  an  extremely  worn 
center  in  a  Lisbon  private  collection  (fig. 
63a).  However,  the  halved  palmettes  near  the 
centers  of  the  sides  of  the  field  are  reversed  in 
direr,  tion  and  are  connected  b\  vinework  in 
the  usual  way.  Five  rugs  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Ancient  Art  in  Lisbon1  and  one  in 
the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  Paris2  show 
the  same  arrangement  save  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  halved  palmettes  near  the  centers 
of  the  sides,  the  halved  cloud  bands  being 
enlarged  to  compensate  for  their  loss.  Other 
similar  pieces  were  in  the  same  1925  auction 
of  Benguiat  carpets5  as  the  Museum's  rug. 
Most  of  these,  naturally,  differ  in  their  border 
patterns. 

The  coloring  of  this  rug  seems  unduly 
fresh  and  bright  for  a  seventeenth-century 
date  and  its  back  is  crisp,  again  with  fresh 
colors — although  showing  much  wear,  which 
could  represent  deliberate  abrasion.  The 
black-brown  may  have  been  trimmed  down, 
rather  than  showing  the  results  of  natural 
erosion.  In  addition,  the  drafting  of  the  cloud 


bands  seems  most  peculiar.  The  prominent 
palmette  forms  do  not  relate  to  the  vinework 
as  one  might  expect  in  a  classic  carpet  from 
India  or  Persia.  They  arc  independent  of  it 
and  appear  to  be  pasted  into  their  places.  The 
palmettes  in  the  end  borders  are  so  crowded 
that  they  tend  to  overlap  each  other,  and  the 
outer  guard  stripe's  pattern  has  been  misun- 
derstood at  both  ends,  where  all  of  the  volute 
buds  point  outward,  instead  of  alternating 
direction.  Neither  does  the  surviving  end  fin- 
ish conform  to  the  usual  antique  types.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  privately  owned  rug  in 
Lisbon  shows  similar  crowding  in  the  end 
borders,  the  same  misunderstanding  in  the 
outer  guard  stripe,4  and  an  apparent  failure  to 
connect  the  main  palmettes  of  the  field  w  ith 
vinework.  In  light  of  these  peculiarities,  the 
proper  dating  of  the  Museum's  rug  remains  a 
puzzle — seventeenth,  nineteenth,  or  even  the 
early  twentieth  centurv. 
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INDIAN  CARPETS 


Fig.  6?a    Palmetto  and 
cloud  band  rug,  Agra  (?), 
India,  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, private  collection, 
Portugal.  A  rug  simdar  to 
the  Museum's  example 


TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  7 ' 5 '/2 "  v  x  4' 10W  h  (227  x  149  cm) 

Warp.  Very  fine  cotton.  Z4S,  ivory.  Alternate  warps 
depressed. 

Weft:  Cotton,  2Z,  unbleached  and  light  gray,  X3 

Pile:  Wool,  2Z,  occasionally  }Z,  clipped  to  cover  collars. 

Senna  knotting,  open  at  the  left,  h  15,  v  17  (255 

knots  per  sq.  in  ) 

Ends:  Top:  Three  lines  of  2Z  yellow  wool  brocading 
over  three  under  three  between  lines  of  black- 
brown.  Beyond  this  Vig"  of  Z2S  fine  ivory  cotton 
kilim.  then  a  brocading  of  Z2S  fine  cotton  over  warp 
ends  turned  back  Bottom.  Beyond  the  kilim  a 
fringe  of  warp  ends. 

Sides:  Presumably  cut.  Modern  red  wool  overcasting  on 
a  cord  of  hemp.  Next  cord  within  pile  is  also 
hempen. 

Condition  Very  good.  Several  areas  rewoven,  the  most 
prominent  down  the  center  of  field.  Black-brown  at 
low  level.  Back  appears  worn  but  crisp,  with  colors 
fresh. 

Quality.  Fine  A  little  stiff  for  type. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  medium  chocolate 
brown,  tan.  bright  wine  red.  pink,  light  pink,  red- 
orange,  orange,  golden  yellow,  dark  green,  dark 
medium  blue-green,  light  medium  blue-green,  pale 
aqua,  dark  blue,  bright  medium  blue,  pale  blue 

PROVENANCE 

With  Vitall  and  Leopold  Benguiat,  New  York  and  Paris; 
Bcnguiat  sale,  American  Art  Association — Anderson 
Galleries,  Inc.,  New  York.  December  4-5,  1925,  no. 
48,  repro. 
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Border  Fragments 
from  a  Mughal  Carpet 
with  Lattice  Design 

Lahore,  India 

Late  seventeenth-eighteenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 

55-65-14 

This  curiously  interesting  survival  consists  of 
two  portions  of  the  side  border  of  a  remark- 
ably large  carpet,  sewn  together.  The  larger  of 
these  offers  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  original 
width  of  the  principal  stripe,  w  hich  has  a  dark 
blue  ground.  The  ivory  guard  stripe  is  still 
attached  to  it  on  one  side,  and  another  run  of 
a  similar  guard  stripe  has  been  added  to  the 
cut  side. 

In  the  principal  stripe  there  are  elements 
of  a  clumsy  lattice  composed  of  leaflike  forms 
in  ivory,  with  dark  blue  linear  markings. 
These  forms  appear  to  have  created  a  car- 
touche-shaped area  which  was  centered  by  a 
great  roundel  blossom  (perhaps  a  sunflower  or 
a  chrysanthemum),  which  is  now  so  worn  as 
to  show  merely  a  general  tan  shade.  Beside 
this  blossom  is  a  spool-shaped  flower  and 
above  it,  one  shaped  like  an  inverted  pot, 
both  in  tan.  Several  great  lancet  leaves  in  soft 
green,  abrashed  blue-green,  sweep  in  from 
the  left  side.  The  upper  leaflike  forms  of  the 
lattice  spring  from  a  calyx  which  seems  to 
have  been  brown  and  yellow,  with  a  three- 
petal  base  in  pink,  ribbed  with  red.  The  calyx 
has  a  short  stem  which  terminates  in  a  pair  of 
volutes,  the  apparent  culmination  of  freely 
drawn  ivory  leaves  which  swing  in  from  both 
sides.  Above  the  volutes  can  be  seen  the  edge 
of  another  large,  tan  roundel.  In  itself  the 
upper  area  of  the  design  makes  little  sense,  as 
it  it  were  a  schoolchild's  whimsy. 

The  ivory  guard  stripes  display  a  very 
graceless  leafy  vine  in  green,  outlined  with 
dark  blue.  As  the  vine  recrosscs  the  stripe  it 
throws  off  a  series  of  stems  which  curl  back  to 
hold  oval,  well-nigh  octagonal  blossoms  in 
pink,  with  the  edges  of  the  petals  picked  out 
in  red.  The  very  narrow  guard  bands  are  yel- 
low, set  off  w  ith  red. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  we  can  avail  our- 


selves of  much  information  about  the  carpet 
from  which  this  fragment  came,  although 
there  still  are  tantalizing  gaps  of  knowledge  as 
to  its  actual  size,  its  appearance  as  a  whole, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  traveled 
such  a  distance  from  its  source.  The  accounts 
of  past  scholars  will  be  most  helpful,  although 
we  may  not  now  agree  with  all  of  their  con- 
clusions. 

F.  R.  Martin  wrote  of  this  carpet  in  1908: 

The  very  largest  carpet  that  in  all  probabilit\  was 
ever  made  in  the  East,  and  of  winch  some  portions 
still  exist,  was  some  years  ago  still  to  be  found  ly- 
ing in  the  place  for  which  it  was  made,  in  Tchetel 
Sutun  at  Isfahan,  the  charming  palaee  Shah 
Abbas  had  built  in  his  new  capital,  and  which  aftei 
being  destroyed  by  fire  was  rebuilt  by  Shall  Husayn 
in  1700.  This  enormous  carpet  is  probably  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  very  latest  days  of  Shah  Abbas. 
Numerous  fragments  of  it  have  of  late  years  ap- 
peared in  the  bazaars  of  Constantinople.  I  he 
ground  is  in  red  colour,  and  is  divided  into  fields 
by  a  yellow  European  framework  in  the  style  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  so  often  makes  its 
appearance  in  Indian  art.  In  the  fields  are  flowers, 
all  of  gigantic  proportions,  in  white  and  red  with 
green  leaves.  The  enormous  border,  which  is  one 
and  half  a  metre  in  breadth,  has  a  similar  frame- 
work in  white  on  a  blue  ground.  It  is  evident,  the 
designer  did  not  know  how  he  should  cover  the 
extensive  surface,  and  therefore  simply  copied  a 
pattern  that  was  excellent  on  a  small  scale,  and 
committed  the  mistake  of  enlarging  it  without 
trying  to  conceal  his  want  of  imagination  by  the 
addition  of  details  to  the  original  design.  The  tech- 
nique denotes  that  the  carpet  is  Indian,  being 
assuredly  from  the  Imperial  manufactories  at  La- 
hore. This  opinion  is  also  strengthened  by  the 
tradition  that  it  was  transported  from  India  to  Isfa- 
han on  the  backs  of  two  elephants.  Unfortunately 
all  the  fragments  I  have  seen  of  this  carpet,  have 
been  in  so  bad  a  condition  that  it  was  impossible  to 
photograph  them. ' 


In  1920  A.  I1  Kendrick  commented: 

A  celebrated  carpet  of  exceptionally  large  size, 
with  a  floral  pattern  011  .1  corrcsponchnuK  large 
scale,  made  for  the  great  Pavilion  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Forty  Columns  at  Ispahan,  has  also  heen  as- 
cribed to  India,  but  with  less  reason  [than  the 
fragment  of  another  rug  in  the  Victoria  and  Alberl 
Museum].  The  Museum  possesses  three  fragments 
of  this  carpet,  and  a  drawing  which  shows  the 
pattern  of  the  whole.  .     ,  The  greater  part  of  this 
carpet  was  still  in  situ,  though  in  a  dilapidated 
state,  in  the  year  1887,  when  it  was  seen  by  Sir 
Cecil  Smith.  Since  that  dale  it  appears  to  have 
been  altogether  dismembered  and  the  fragments 
dispersed.  Pieces  have  appeared  in  the  market  at 
Constantinople  from  time  to  time  : 

Kendrick  expanded  his  account  in  1922: 

One  of  the  largest  Oriental  pile-carpels  ever  made, 
and  one  of  singular  design,  was  formerly  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Forty  Columns  (China]  Sutun)  at  Ispa- 
han. It  measured  more  than  70  ft.  long  by  30  ft. 
wide.  So  wide  a  loom  for  a  finely  knotted  carpet 
must  have  been  a  prodigious  affaii  lo  work  at,  and 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  carpel  even  and 
straight  during  its  manufacture  must  have  been 
great.  It  had  a  red  ground,  with  a  formal  arrange- 
ment of  large  white  flowers  and  green  stems  be- 
hind a  trellis  of  yellow  stems,  each  opening  being 
9  ft.  in  length.  The  border,  which  w  is  6  ft  w  ide, 
was  filled  with  the  s.ime  ornament  on  dark  blue. 
This  carpet  was  placed  in  the  great  hall  behind  the 
throne-room.  It  has  been  gradually  dismembered 
by  travellers  within  the  last  forty  years.  Three  frag- 
ments ultimately  found  their  way  to  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  where  also  may  be  seen  a 
drawing  reconstructing  the  design.  .  .  .The 
carpet  was  of  the  period  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great 
([ruled]  1586-1628),  who  built  the  hall  m  which  it 
was  placed;  it  was  probably  made  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  monarch's  reign  I)r  F.  K  Martin, 
who  emphasizes  the  approximation  of  the  design 
to  those  on  Indian  carpets  at  Jaipur,  claims  it  for 


'  Martin,  1906-8,  pt.  3,  p 

97- 

1  Loudon,  iqio,  p.  :v 
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Kcndrick  and  lattcrsall, 
1922,  vol.  l.  pp.  25,  26. 
Rcath,  c.  1930,  "Early 
( )ricntal  Hugs,"  vol 

no.  2;. 

Erdmann,  1970,  pp  178. 
179- 

1066-1901  (for  all  three). 
Museum  fur  Kunst- 
handwerk,  no  1 3308 
(I lamburg,  1971,  pp  6o, 
61.  pi  23)   Tins  frag- 
ment, described  as  a 
"fiagmeul  of  .in  Indo- 
Penian  mosque  carpet, 
xiv  century,''  was  in  the 
102S  auction  of  the  stock 
of  the  Beng111.1t  brothers 
(American  Art  Associa- 
tion. 1925,  no.  17).  Mans 
Biddci  republished  it  in 
1064  (Bidder,  1964,  p.  78, 
illus  ja),  It  was  pur- 
chased from  French  & 
Company  of  New  York  by 
I  'Inch  Schflrmann,  who 
published  the  piece  in 
i960  as  being  "from  East- 
I  urkestan"  (Schtirmann, 

1969.  p.  145.  pl  67). 

NB-P- 131,  on  long-term 
loan  to  the  I  cxtilc  Mu- 
seum,  Washington,  D.C 
MAO  40 1 C 

Staatliche  Museum  fur 

Volkerkunde.  14-47-28. 
1961.57.  This  piece  was 

formerly  in  possession  of 

S  I  [aim  in  Istanbul  and 
was  published  by  Kurt 
I.rdinann  from  a  photo 
obtained  from  Haim  (see. 

for  example,  Erdmann, 

1970.  P  >78.  fig.  224) 
American  Art  Association. 
1927.  "0  505 
American  Art  Association. 
1925.  no  «  Sec  n.  7 
above 


the  Indian  weavers.  The  arguments  against  such 
an  attribution  are  formidable.  Why  should  Abbas, 
under  whom  carpet-weaving  in  Persia  flourished 
greatly,  have  the  carpel  for  the  great  open  pavilion 
of  his  own  palace  woven  in  India?  And  assuming 
that  he  did.  how  was  the  wcllnigh  insurmountable 
task  of  transporting  such  a  bulky  object  over  the 
difficult  country  between  the  Panjab  and  Ispahan 
overcome?  Dr.  Martin  claims  that  all  such  carpet 
designs  were  woven  in  India.  It  appears  easier,  on 
the  whole,  to  adapt  the  theory  to  fit  the  carpet  than 
the  carpet  to  fit  the  theory.  What  was  done  at 
Lahore  in  factories  inaugurated  by  Persian  weavers 
may  have  been  done  in  Persia  as  well.' 

In  the  catalogue  (unpublished)  of  the  Wil- 
liams Collection  of  rugs,  Sir  Cecil  Smith, 
who  once  owned  this  fragment,  was  quoted: 
"It  can  be  dated  with  certainty  as  far  back  as 
the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  I  got  it  in  a 
place  which  was  built  by  Shah  Abbas  in  about 
1 586,  and  local  tradition  says  it  was  already 
old  when  he  brought  it  there."4 

Finally,  Kurt  Erdmann  added  further  in- 
formation, including  a  new  set  of  dimensions: 

One  of  the  largest  carpets  in  the  world  was  for- 
merly in  the  hall  of  the  Forty  Columns  (Chihil 
Sutun  Kiosk)  of  the  Palace  in  Isfahan.  In  1812 
James  Moner  wrote  in  his  travel  journal  as  follows: 
"  The  furnishings  of  the  Chihil  Sutun,  consisting 
only  of  carpets,  arc  still  extant.  These  carpets  are 
from  the  Shah  Abbas  period.  They  have  large 
designs  and  are  much  better  drawn  and  knotted 
than  those  which  are  made  today."  Pascal  Coste 
illustrated  the  Chihil  Sutun  carpet  in  his  Monu- 
ments de  la  Perse  published  in  1867.  It  appears  to 
have  measured  9  x  18  m.,  and  this  may  be  correct, 
because  the  border,  some  fragments  of  which  are 
extant  .  .  .  .  is  1.5  m.  wide.  This  carpet  was  still 
preserved  in  part  in  1887  and  according  to  Sir 
Cecil  Smith  the  tradition  persisted  at  that  time  that 
it  was  brought  to  Isfahan  "from  distant  lands  on 
two  elephants."  There  may  be  more  than  a  grain 


of  truth  in  this  since  the  carpet  is  Indian  work, 
probably  commissioned  in  Lahore  by  Shah  Abbas 
the  Great.  Today  it  has  disappeared  from  Isfahan 
without  trace  and  during  our  visit  no  one  remem- 
bered it. 5 

From  this  enormous  carpet,  a  number  of 
pieces  in  addition  to  the  Museum's  fragment 
may  be  noted.  The  three  pieces  in  the  Victo- 
ria and  Albert  Museum  in  London  include:  a 
long  strip  showing  half  the  width  of  the  lower 
border,  the  accompanying  inner  guard  stripe, 
and  several  feet's  breadth  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  field;  an  irregular  transverse  piece  of  field; 
and  a  much  smaller  fragment  of  the  lower 
border  and  its  outer  guard  stripe.6  The  Mu- 
seum of  Decorative  Arts  in  Frankfurt  on  Main 
has  a  transverse  strip  from  the  field.7  The 
University  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia  has  a  pieced- 
together  field  fragment.8  The  Musee  du 
Louvre  in  Paris  has  a  small  piece  of  the  field,0 
and  the  Ethnographic  Museum  in  Munich 
owns  another. 10  The  Cincinnati  Art  Museum 
has  a  large  fragment  which  in  a  general  way 
represents  the  lower-right  corner  of  the  carpet, 
but  it  has  been  made  up  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  small  fragments  fitted  in  regardless 
of  the  original  directions  of  their  weaving. 1 1 
In  the  Alphonse  Kann  Collection  there  was  a 
rather  square  piece  which  apparently  included 
side  border  with  guard  stripes  and  several  feet 
into  the  field,  again  it  would  seem  with  much 
piecing  together.12  Lord  Aberconway  used  to 
own  a  border  fragment  with  a  decidedly  differ- 
ing pattern.  This  fragment  had  a  guard  stripe 
which  surrounded  it,  but  from  the  photograph 
it  is  not  easy  to  discern  how  much  of  that  may 
have  been  old.  An  apparent  continuation  of 
border  nearly  fifteen  feet  long,  with  no  guard 
stripe  at  all,  was  in  the  same  sale  of  the  Ben- 
guiats  as  the  Frankfurt  fragment. 13  A  square 


piece  from  the  border  is  in  the  Museum  of 
Turkish  and  Islamic  Art  in  Istanbul.'4 

The  calyxes  and  accompanying  leaves  that 
finish  off  the  latticing*  in  the  corner  of  the 
border  of  the  Cincinnati  piece  provide  the 
clue  needed  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
strange  doings  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Mu- 
seum's fragment,  which,  then,  formed  part  of 
the  upper  left  corner  of  the  Chihil  Sutun  car- 
pet. What  is  more,  in  the  left  end  of  the 
Aberconway  fragment  can  be  seen  most  of  the 
balance  of  the  corner:  the  tip  of  the  ivory  leaf 
which  extends  beyond  the  edge  of  the  Mu- 
seum's piece  and  most  of  the  roundel  whose 
verge  appeared  beside  that  leaf.  It  can  be  ap- 
preciated from  the  flow  of  the  leafage  that  the 
corner  solutions  had  been  worked  out  with  far 
more  care  than  one  would  have  suspected 
from  the  present  condition  of  the  Cincinnati 
Art  Museum's  piece — and  in  a  manner  quite 
unlike  that  which  has  been  suggested  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum's  drawing  (fig. 
64a).1 5 

Nevertheless,  when  the  rug  was  new  the 
upper  border  did  not  match  the  other  sides. 
Can  this  have  been  one  of  those  improvisa- 
tions so  frequently  seen  in  house  industry  or 
in  nomadic  weaving,  when  the  warps  proved 
not  long  enough  to  accommodate  the  full 
design  that  was  intended?  Could  this  have 
happened  in  a  palace  carpet,  either  given  by  a 
monarch  or  ordered  specifically  by  one? 

The  highly  fragmentary  nature  of  all  of 
the  pieces  of  this  Chihil  Sutun  carpet  which 
have  so  far  come  to  light  suggests  some  con- 
nection with  Arthur  Upham  Pope's  story  of 
the  burial,  retrieval,  and  consequent  parti- 
tionment  of  the  carpets  of  this  palace.  To  be 
sure  Pope  stated  "that  only  carpets  of  the  vase 
style  were  thus  found  buried,"'6  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  corroboration  for  this 


Fig.  6ja    Drawing  recon- 
structing the  lattice  design 
of  the  Mughal  carpet  from 
which  the  Museum's 
border  fragments  were 
taken,  from  Kendnck  and 
Tattersall,  1922,  vol.  2, 
pl.  21 


14  No,  10. 

"  Only  .111  approximate 
i|ii;irlcr  was  ti-crcalwl. 

"'  I'opc.  iqif),  p.  67,  no. 
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Vig  (14b  bragmentar) 
lattice  design  carpet, 
Lahore  (?),  India,  seven- 
teenth century,  Mltseu 
Cabmsle  ( '.ulhcnkian, 
Lisbon,  1  60  An  earlier, 
fine-quality  Indian  ver- 
sion of  tins  field  pattern 


17  See  n.  1  above. 

18  Museum  fur  Kunst- 
handwerk,  no  1 1163 
(Frankfurt  on  Mam, 
Museum  fiir  Kunst- 
handwerk,  Neuer- 
wcrbungen  1956-1974 
[Frankfurt  on  Mam, 
1974),  p.  81,  cat.  no.  21  ij 
fig.  1 36).  See  also  St 
Louis  Art  Museum.  74:29 
iDimand,  1935.  pi  X); 
and  the  Textile  Museum, 
R63  00  5  and  R63.00.6. 

"  25.1. 

10  Museu  Calouste 
Culbenkian,  T.82. 

:i  Sarre.  1908,  pi.  XVII. 
See  n.  3  above. 

:'  Compare  the  ceiling 
design  of  the  Hall  of 
Special  Audience  in  the 
palace  of  the  Red  Fort  dt 
Delhi,  the  building  of 
which  was  begun  by 
Shah  jahan  (Mortimer 
Wheeler,  ed  .  Splendors  of 
the  East  Temples,  Tombs, 
Palaces  and  Fortresses  of 
Asia  I  New  York.  1965I. 
repro.  p.  1 38). 


assertion  and  this  Indian  monstrosity  may 
have  been  included  in  this  group  of  carpets. 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum's  water- 
color  reconstruction  of  the  design  presents  a 
trellis  of  plastically  treated  bands  which  create 
offset  rows  of  cartouche-shaped  panels  of  two 
sizes  but  generally  similar  contours.  Similar 
cartouches,  but  far  narrower,  appear  in  the 
side  border  and  smaller,  differently  propor- 
tioned ones  are  found  in  the  lower  border. 
Gauche  at  this  Brobdingnagian  scale,  in  small 
Mughal  rugs,  as  Martin  has  pointed  out,  the 
same  effect  could  be  gracious  and  charm- 
ing. 17  Fragments  of  a  rug  of  moderate  size 
and  fine  quality  in  a  pattern  of  this  sort  can  be 
found  in  the  Gulbenkian  Museum,  Lisbon 
(fig.  64b),  and  the  Museum  of  Decorative 
Arts,  Frankfurt. 18  This  rug,  when  complete, 
has  shown  the  same  latticework  theme  in 
delicate  terms.  The  cartouches  are  of  like  size 
but  vary  in  their  decor.  A  corner  fragment  in 
the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  shows  another, 
related  lattice  scheme. 19 

This  layout  of  a  trellising  which  forms 
cartouches  of  two  sizes  was  taken  up  in  the 
late  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century  some- 
where in  Kurdistan,  naturally  with  a  changed 
series  of  floral  motifs.  One  example  of  this 
scheme  is  in  the  Gulbenkian  Museum  in 
Lisbon;20  another  was  illustrated  in  iqo8  by 
Friedrich  Sarre;21  a  third  was  in  possession  of 
Adolf  Loewi  before  World  War  II  (fig.  64c). 

Kendrick  found  it  difficult  to  accept  that  a 
carpet  of  such  great  dimensions  would  or 
could  have  been  brought  to  Isfahan  from  In- 
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Fig.  64c    Lattice  design 
carpet,  Kurdistan,  Persia, 
late  seventeenth- 
eighteenth  century,  for- 
merly with  Adolf  Loewi. 
The  field  pattern  as  trans- 
lated into  a  Kurdish 
vernacular 


dia."  Nevertheless,  aside  from  its  design,  the 
technique  is  characteristically  Mughal  Indian, 
the  use  of  red  silk  as  well  as  cotton  for  the 
sinuous  second  weft  appearing  in  several  of 
the  suite  of  rugs  that  were  made  for  the  Am- 
ber palace.  The  only  feature  of  the  technique 
that  might  smack  of  Persia  is  the  four-strand 
warp,  for  in  an  Indian  rug  of  the  period  the 
warp  might  well  have  been  far  more  complex. 
If  the  carpet  was  woven  in  Isfahan,  it  seems 
clear  that  Indian  weavers  had  been  brought 
there  from  Lahore  to  produce  it.  In  any  case, 
the  shop  where  this  carpet  was  made  lacked 
discipline,  for  the  weft  also  includes  cream 
silk,  red  wool,  and  ivory  wool — one  might 
think  whatever  had  been  handy  about  the 
workshop  floor! 

It  the  carpet  had  been  made  during  the 
reign  of  Shah  Abbas  I  of  Persia,  as  was  at  one 
time  thought,  or  of  Shah  jahan  in  India 
(1628-58),  with  which  its  style  would  well 
accord, 2?  the  fire  in  the  Chihil  Sutun,  about 
1700,  must  have  caused  it  great  damage,  for 
even  if  it  was  merely  the  roof  that  burned,  the 
floor  would  have  been  full  of  embers.  When 
the  palace  was  rebuilt  by  Shah  Husayn  (ruled 
1694-1722),  is  it  not  conceivable  that 
Aurangzib,  the  reigning  ruler  of  India  (ruled 
1658-1707),  may  have  had  this  carpet  woven 
especially  as  a  present  to  the  Persian  monarch 
with  some  political  end  in  view?  Its  style  pre- 
cludes its  manufacture  before  the  reign  of 
Shah  jahan,  and  its  degree  of  debasement 
speaks  for  a  dating  more  recent. 


EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size;  5'6'/2"  v  x  5*0"  h  (169  x  152  cm) 

Warp:  Cotton,  Z4S,  ivory.  Alternate  warps  depressed. 

Weft:  Cotton,  2Z,  ivory,  X3.  Occasional  shoots  of  2Z  or 
Z2S  red  wool,  two  running  beside  each  other.  In  .1 
band  several  inches  wide  the  sinuous  second  weft  is 
U  red  silk  or  u  cream  silk.  A  little  ivory  wool. 

Pile:  Wool,  2Z,  3Z,  now  extremely  short.  Senna  knot- 
ting, open  at  the  left,  with  some  jufti  knots  on  four 
waq>s,  three  within  the  collar,  h  10,  v  13  (130  knots 
per  sq.  in.). 

Ends:  Cut 

Sides.  Cut 

Condition  Border  fragments  sewn  together.  Very  worn, 

with  holes.  Ragged.  Backed 
Quality:  Good.  Commercial. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  yellow-brown,  tan,  dull  yellow,  bright 
wine  red,  dull  pink,  green  (abrashed  blue-green), 
dark  blue 

PROVENANCE 

Chihil  Sutun  Palace,  Isfahan;  Sir  Cecil  Smith  laecord- 
ing  to  Reath,  c.  1930.  "Early  Oriental  Rugs,"  vol  3, 
no.  25) 
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Lahore  (?),  India 
Eighteenth-nineteenth  century 
Gift  of  Donald  S.  Morrison 
58-79-1 


The  ground  color  of  this  small  rug's  field  is 
a  very  bright  purplish  red.  Over  this  spreads 
as  an  endless  repeat  a  variation  of  the  in- 
and-out,  up-and-down  palmette  scheme  so 
familiar  among  the  Indo-Isfahan  rugs  of 
seventeenth-century  Agra,1  where  the  pattern 
had  been  adapted  from  an  earlier  Herat  de- 
sign.2 In  its  application  to  this  rug,  the  result 
is  a  stepped  repeat  of  rings  of  palmettes  which 
vary  slightly.  In  the  basic  unit  of  this  repeat  a 
pair  of  rather  large,  well  rounded,  curly-edged 
palmettes  along  the  center  line,  their  points 
opposed,  combine  with  a  pair  of  decided  1\ 
smaller,  very  spiky  palmettes  which  lie  on  a 
cross-axis,  their  points  toward  each  other,  and 
four  fat  palmettes,  almost  rosettes,  which  lie 
on  diagonals,  to  form  a  ring  whose  center  is  a 
circular  flower  with  many  petals.  The  field 
begins  with  the  upper  half  of  a  ring  of  this 
sort.  A  complete  ring  fills  the  upper  half  of 
the  field.  Between  these,  a  half-ring  intrudes 
from  each  side  of  the  rug. 

The  principal  vines  of  the  field  pattern  are 
ivory,  outlined  with  light  blue.  Second ar) 
vines  and  many  little  leaves  are  pink.  There 
are  many  lancet  leaves,  shown  shaded  in  four 
colors,  and  tiny,  unobtrusive  racemes  of  the 
type  that  are  so  characteristic  of  the  Mughal 
carpet  tradition.  Many  of  the  vines  are  highly 
angular.  Several  colors  are  too  like  in  tonality 
to  be  clearly  definable,  and  the  lowermost 
large  palmette  along  the  center  line  loses  itself 
in  the  ground  for  lack  of  contrast. 

The  border  is  light  blue.  It  is  filled  with  a 
repeat  pattern  of  compartments:  plaques,  oc- 
tofoils,  and  cartouches.  Along  the  center  of 
the  stripe  the  octofoils  are  pink,  bearing  pale 
blue  blank  palmettes  with  a  broad  red  edging. 
The  plaques,  broader  at  one  end,  are  ivory; 
the  cartouches  are  red,  displaying  poorly 


drawn  cloud  bands.  Along  the  sides  the  car- 
touches are  light  medium  blue,  the  plaques 
yellow-orange  or  light  red-violet,  the  octofoils 
a  very  pale  blue.  The  ivory  inner  guard  stripe 
displays  a  vine  carrying  oblique  palmettes  in 
varied  coloring  and  tricleft  leaves  in  yellow- 
orange,  abrashed  to  pale  tan.  The  outer  guard 
stripe,  also  ivory,  has  a  vine  with  tiny  yellow- 
orange  or  light  blue  hearts  and  very  pale  blue 
diagonal  tabs. 

Small  floral  rugs  generally  similar  to  this 
one  may  be  found  in  a  number  of  public  col- 
lections, including  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art  in  Washington,  D  C.,5  the  Musee  des 
Arts  Decoratifs  in  Paris,4  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York,5  the  Museum 
of  Applied  Arts  in  Budapest,6  and  the  Museu 
Machado  de  Castro  in  Coimbra,  Portugal.7 
None  of  these  offers  an  exact  parallel  to  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art's  rug,  nor  do  any 
of  the  four  longer  floral  carpets  of  the  same 
general  type  in  the  Burrell  Collection  in 
Glasgow8  or  that  in  the  Coimbra  museum.9 
However,  in  the  small  examples  like  the  Mu- 
seum's rug,  the  grouping  of  motifs,  or  ring, 
which  is  halved  by  the  lower  border  appears 
in  full  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rug, 10  while  in 
a  longer  carpet  it  may  appear  twice  or  more  in 
full.  Shading  in  the  leaves  by  the  use  of  sev- 
eral color  tones  seen  in  this  example  also  oc- 
curs in  several  of  the  Burrell  Collection 
rugs,"  while  the  racemes  are  developed  more 
fully  in  another  Burrell  carpet1*  and  particu- 
larly in  the  small  rug  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  cited  above. 

The  compartment  style  of  border  was  used 
at  Herat  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  the  fa- 
mous Hatvany  figural  carpet,  unfortunately 
fragmentary  and  even  more  unfortunately  an 
apparent  World  War  II  loss. 1?  Other  bits  from 


the  same  border,  however,  survive  in  the 
Brooklyn  Museum'4  and  in  the  Mus6e 
Historique  des  Tissus  in  Lyons.'5  Another 
Herat  fragment,  now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,'6  with  a  field  of  arabesques,  cloud 
bands,  and  birds,  shows  the  same  combina- 
tion of  compartment  forms  in  its  border  as  in 
this  rug,  as  does  the  border  of  the  stately  Sc  lc  v 
medallion  carpet.'7  In  these  Herat  pieces  tin 
curves  of  the  various  panels  all  are  smooth, 
the  octofoils  are  large,  the  cartouches  are  rela- 
tively long,  the  irregular  plaques  compara- 
tively short  and  stubby.  Various  animal  and 
bird  forms  assume  roles  in  their  decoration. 
In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century  this 
border  fashion  was  taken  up  in  a  number  of 
Indo-Persian  carpets. |S  from  which  it  passed 
into  more  clearly  Indian  rugs  such  as  this 
one. 19  In  this  process  the  individual  forms  of 
the  compartments  stiffened  and  became  less 
distinctive;  their  content  of  decoration  tended 
to  be  more  limited  and  perfunctory. 

The  guard  stripe  patterns  of  this  carpet 
have  had  still  more  widespread  usage.  The 
palmette-and-leaf  vine  has  been  espccialK 
popular.  Aside  from  use  in  sundry  small  In- 
dian rugs  similar  in  character  to  this  one,20 
it  has  been  used  repeatedly  in  northwest  Per- 
sian medallion  carpets,21  either  as  an  outer 
or  an  inner  guard  stripe.  It  has  been  used  in 
China,22  in  Chinese  Turkestan, 25  in  Ana- 
tolia,24 even  in  Caucasia.25  The  vine  with 
heart-shaped  leaves  and  tabs  also  occurs  in 
several  of  the  small  Indian  rugs26  and  among 
Chinese  Turkestan  examples27  as  well.  It 
seems  quite  common  among  the  Anatolian 
carpets  of  Ushak  with  both  the  medallion28 
and  the  star29  designs,  but  may  appear  with 
other  patterns  also. ,0  This  relationship  may  be 
one  of  the  reflections  of  Ottoman/Mughal 
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artistic  associations  and  interchanges.  The 
extremely  broad  range  of  incidence  of  the 
palmette-and-leaf  stripe,  however,  suggests  a 
long  history  of  practice. 

The  brightness  of  the  ground  color,  the 
angularity  of  the  drafting  of  the  border  ele- 
ments, and  the  drawing  of  various  field  ele- 
ments together  suggest  a  late  date  for  this  rug. 
It  may  be  a  product  of  Mughal  weaving  con- 
tinued into  the  early  eighteenth  century,  or  of 
one  of  the  efforts  to  revive  the  manufacture  of 
carpets  in  India  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth. 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  6's'/2"  v  x  4'G"  h  (197  \  1 57  cm) 

Warp:  Cotton,  z8s,  ivory.  Alternate  u.irps  depressed 

Weft:  Cotton,  4/,  unbleached,  x? 

Pile:  Wool,  zz,  4/.,  clipped  to  cover  collars,  Senna 

knotting,  open  at  the  left,  /?  10,  v  12  (120  knots  per 

sq.  in.). 

Ends:  Cut 

Sides:  Cut.  Modem  overcasting, 

Condition:  Very  good.  Repairs  down  center  and  some 
reknotting.  New  work  at  ends  is  unobtrusive.  Bac  k 
very  much  abraded. 

Quality:  Good.  Comparatively  stiff. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  pale  tan.  bright  purplish 
red,  dark  pink.  pink,  light  orange,  yellow-orange 
(abrash  to  pale  tan  ),  aqua,  dark  medium  blue,  light 
medium  blue,  light  blue,  pale  blue,  red-violet,  light 
gray 
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Cotton  Prayer  Rug 

India 

Eigh teen th - n i neteen th  cen tur) 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 

55-65-20 


This  prayer  rug  is  a  distinct  curiosity,  a  trans- 
lation into  cotton  of  a  type  of  design  that  usu- 
ally occurs  with  a  woolen  nap.  It  is  entirely  of 
cotton  except  for  the  red  pile,  which  is  a  very 
fine  (Kashmir?)  wool. 

The  field  is  ivory,  covered  with  a  network 
of  blue  vines  and  tiny  leaves,  ribbed  with  red. 
At  intervals  each  vine  displays  star-flowers  in 
red,  outlined  in  blue.  Repairs  interfere  with 
the  original  symmetry  of  the  pattern.  An  iso- 
lated vine  climbs  sinuously  up  each  side  of 
the  mihrab,  next  to  the  column.  The  simple 
arch,  sweeping  in  from  high  haunches,  termi- 
nates in  an  ogeed  quirk.  Arch  and  columns 
are  red,  outlined  with  blue,  then  ivory,  then 
red  again.  They  are  ornamented  with  a  blue 
vine  which  carries  ivory  rosettes  and  leaves 
with  blue  outlines.  The  plain,  low  capitals 
and  the  similarly  drawn  bases  of  the  columns 
are  red,  edged  with  ivory  bands. 

On  each  of  the  blue  spandrels  is  a  large, 
ivory  rosette  outlined  in  red,  its  blue  center 
similarly  outlined.  It  seems  to  rest  against  the 
tip  of  a  large  lancet  leaf  in  red,  outlined  in 
ivory,  its  base  ivory,  outlined  with  red.  The 
leaf  has  an  ivory  central  rib,  outlined  in  blue. 
Ivory  vines  within  the  spandrels  bear  leaves 
and  rosettes  in  red  outlined  with  ivory  or  in 
ivory  outlined  with  red. 

The  border  stripe  is  ivory,  showing  a  blue 
vine  and  blue  leaves  which  are  ribbed  in  red. 
Diagonally  placed  palmettes  have  ivory  bases 
and  red  petals  outlined  in  blue.  The  corner 
solutions  seem  naive.  The  blue  guard  stripes 
have  an  ivory  vine  with  diagonal  red  tabs  and 
tiny  red  blossoms  outlined  in  ivory.  The  outer 
guard  stripe  has  been  lost  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rug  and  is  incomplete  on  the  other  three 
sides.  Most  of  the  red  pile  has  eroded.  When 
intact,  the  rug  must  have  been  quite  gay. 

Cotton  is  an  unusual  material  for  carpet 
pile,  to  say  the  least.  All-cotton  rugs  have 
been  woven  in  Japan,  perhaps  experimentally. 


JfgiP 


*Mm  tptil* 


Fig  66a    Incomplete  saf, 
or  multiple  prayer  rug 
(detail),  India,  eighteenth 
century,  The  Textile 
Museum,  Washington, 
D.C.,  R63.00. 15  A 
similar  design  in  multiple 
format 
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and  at  Yezd  in  central  Persia  for  local  use, 
according  to  certain  authors.  Certainly  exam- 
ples do  not  often  come  to  hand.  Cotton  is  not 
a  suitable  material  for  the  purpose,  felting 
down  too  readily.  However,  it  has  been  used 
sparingly  to  provide  more  gleaming  whites  in 
the  carpet  weaving  of  several  areas  including 
rugs  of  the  Turkoman  tribes  and  the  well- 
known  prayer  rugs  of  Gordes  in  Anatolia.  In 
the  latter  such  use  of  cotton  may  continue  the 
sixteenth-century  Ottoman  practice  found  in 
those  rugs  with  a  foundation  of  silk,  which 
have  been  attributed  to  Bursa  or  to  the  envi- 
rons of  Istanbul.  In  these  carpets  cotton  was 
used  for  the  ivory  and  light  blue  as  these  col- 
ors occurred  in  the  pile.  A  private  European 
collection  includes  a  large  and  magnificent 
Ottoman  carpet1  whose  field  displays  light 
blue  as  its  ground  coloring,  all  of  which  has 
been  carried  out  in  cotton.  In  comparison 
the  Museum's  small  cotton  prayer  rug  seems 
experimental.  No  other  example  like  it  is 
known.  Conceivably  the  use  of  cotton  for  the 
ivory  and  blue  in  this  rug  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  an  antique  Ottoman  model,  brought 
to  India  when  trade  was  lively  between  the 
areas. 

Somewhat  earlier  versions  of  the  arch, 
columns,  and  spandrels  of  this  rug  will  be 
found  in  a  series  of  fragmentary  single-row 
safs,  or  multiple  prayer  rugs.  One  of  these, 
w  hich  has  seven  niches  surviving  but  presum- 
ably was  longer  when  woven,  is  in  the  Textile 
Museum  in  Washington,  D.C.  (fig.  66a). 2  Its 
arches  and  columns  have  the  same  forms  as 
in  the  Museum's  rug,  but  they  are  un- 
adorned. The  capitals  and  bases,  however, 
show  S-motifs.  The  large  rosettes  in  the  span- 
drels lie  closer  to  the  sides  and  offer  far  better 
draftsmanship,  looking  rather  like  zinnias. 
The  lancet  leaves  are  placed  below  them, 
above  the  haunches  of  the  arch.  The  arch 
itself  is  capped  by  a  flamelike  finial,  which 
was  obscured  by  mending  in  the  Philadelphia 


Museum  of  Art's  rug.  Each  niche  of  the  Tex- 
tile Museum's  rug  is  filled  with  a  textile  pat- 
tern, repeated  only  once  among  the  seven 
fields. 

Fragments  of  similar  safs  have  been  seen 
in  the  art  market  from  time  to  time.  One, 
with  only  three  niches,  which  appeared  mo- 
mentarily in  the  London  market  in  1977, 
apparently  had  formed  part  of  a  companion 
piece  to  the  Textile  Museum  strip. '  Another, 
formerly  in  possession  of  Perez  in  London,4 
had  two  rows  of  niches  with  three  in  each, 
but  may  have  been  woven  as  a  single  row.  At 
least  three  strips,  with  four  niches  in  each, 
have  been  in  the  New  York  auctions  in  past 
years. s  A  group  of  four  fragments  of  a  saf, 
together  including  much  of  five  niches,  are  in 
the  storage  of  the  National  Museum  of  An- 
cient Art  in  Lisbon.6  In  1929  the  firm  of 
Jekyll's  in  London  showed  a  strip  with  seven 
niches.7  One  with  eight  is  now  in  a  New 
York  collection  and  one  with  three  has  come 
to  the  Dallas  Museum  of  Art  with  the  Reves 
Collection. 

With  an  average  height  of  four  feet,  four 
inches,  the  question  remains  open  whether 
these  strips,  together  with  the  similar  series  in 
a  differing  design  represented  by  two  examples 
in  the  Keir  Collection8  and  one  formerly  in 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Collection, 9  offer  prayer 
spaces  that  would  be  long  enough  for  practical 
use.  The  length  of  the  Museum's  piece 
(3' 10")  becomes  even  more  puzzling  in  this 
context,  unless  it  was  intended  for  a  child's 
use.  The  alternative  suggestion  is  that  these 
weavings  have  been  made  to  be  hung  as  orna- 
mental dadoes,  either  upon  the  walls  of  a 
building,  or  perhaps  more  suitably,  those  of  a 
tent. 

A  number  of  the  individual  prayer  rugs  of 
the  Mughal  period  appear  to  have  been  vel- 
vets. Although  surviving  examples10  present  a 
single  large  flowering  plant  beneath  an  elabo- 
rate prayer  arch,  as  in  the  several  extant 


Mughal  prayer  rugs  with  knotted  pile,"  the 
Museum's  rug  may  show  a  relationship  with 
these  velvet  rugs  in  the  corner  solutions  of  its 
border.  It  was  the  practice  to  weave  these  bor- 
ders separately,  causing  them  to  meet  in  a 
miter  joint  at  each  corner  when  they  were 
joined  to  the  field.  This,  then,  may  have  been 
the  source  of  the  rather  inept  corner  treat- 
ments here. 

This  rug's  guard  stripe  pattern,  w  ith  little 
change  in  detailing,  is  a  very  common  design 
for  guard  stripes  among  the  medallion 
Ushaks.12  This  design  likely  found  its  way  to 
India  from  Anatolia  over  the  seventeenth- 
century  trade  routes. 

It  seems  apropos  here  to  cite  A.  F.  Ken- 
drick,  writing  in  1922,  as  may  or  may  not 
fit  this  case:  "The  cotton  pile-carpets  made 
in  several  districts  of  India  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 


unique. 
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EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size.  3' 10"  v  x  2'o"  A  (1 17  x  83  em) 

Warp:  Cotton,  Z3S,  ivory.  Alternate  warps  depressed 

Weft:  Cotton,  2Z,  ivory,  X3 

Pile:  Cotton,  2Z,  3Z,  ivory  or  dyed  blue,  and  very  fine 
wool,  6z,  dyed  red  Clipped  to  cove  r  collars  Senna 
knotting,  open  at  the  left  h  10,  v  9  {90  knots  per 
sq.  in.)- 

Ends:  Cut 

Sides.  Cut 

Condition:  Poor.  Worn.  Many  holes  repaired  unsatisfac- 
torily. Outer  guard  stripe  lost  at  bottom  and  incom- 
plete on  the  other  sides.  All  edges  eroded  Most  of 
red  eroded.  Back  appears  battered. 

Quality.  Cood.  Very  flexible 

Pile  colors:  Ivory  (cotton),  red  (wool),  medium  blue 
(cotton) 
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Areas  of  Spanish  Rug  Production 


In  Oriental  rug  studies  the  only  Spanish  car- 
pets that  are  normally  taken  into  consider- 
ation are  those  produced  during  the  period 
when  they  reflected  Islamic  ideas  of  pattern- 
ing and  design,  that  is,  through  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Actually  carpet  weaving  has 
been  carried  on  at  various  places  in  the  Ibe- 
rian Peninsula  from  at  least  the  age  of  Moor- 
ish control  on  down  to  the  present. 

A  remarkable  number  of  fifteenth-  and 
sixteenth-century  carpets  which  are  complete 
or  substantially  so  have  been  preserved  in 
conventual  and  other  churches  or  in  the 
hands  of  old  families  in  Spain.  Earlier  exam- 
ples of  Spanish  carpets  exist  in  the  form  of 
small  fragments  of  uncertain  date  and  patterns 
which,  found  in  Egypt,  are  now  distributed 
among  museums  in  several  countries.  An 
exceptional  survival,  perhaps  from  the  four- 
teenth century  and  thought  to  have  been 
made  for  synagogue  use,  came  to  light  some 
years  ago  in  the  Tyrol  and  is  now  in  the 
Islamic  Museum  in  East  Berlin. 

These  incomplete  early  pieces  are  gener- 
ally attributed  to  the  town  of  Chinchilla  in 
Murcia,  the  province  where  most  of  the 
Spanish  carpets  seem  to  have  been  produced 
prior  to  the  seventeenth  century.  These  rugs 
have  a  feature  that  distinguishes  them  from 
the  Islamic  weavings  of  other  countries.  It  lies 
in  the  manner  of  their  construction.  The 
yarns  that  form  their  pile  have  been  tied  about 
individual  warps  in  a  specific  method  which 
occurs  elsewhere  in  but  one  known  place:  in 
fragments  of  the  early  Christian  Era  excavated 
by  Sir  Aurel  Stein  in  Chinese  Turkestan. 
There  is  a  single  multiple  shoot  of  weft  be- 
tween rows  <>t  knots.  Among  the  Spanish 
products  there  are  similarities  of  pattern  with 
fragments  of  carpet  thought  to  be  of  the 


ninth-century  Abbasid  dynasty  in  Egypt,  but 
the  distinctive  Spanish  knot  form  has  not 
been  found  in  Egyptian  pieces  and  may  have 
reached  the  Iberian  Peninsula  over  an  entirely 
different  route  from  Inner  Asia. 

The  Spanish  carpets  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  that  survive  have  been  large, 
long,  and  narrow.  Their  field  pattern  is  a 
small-scale  grille  within  which  shine  six-  or 
eight-pointed  stars.  In  a  number  of  instances 
this  grille  is  overlaid  at  intervals  by  heraldic 
blazons,  which  may  help  to  date  the  rugs,  as 
does  the  mention  of  carpets  of  this  kind  in  old 
inventories.  The  magnificent  example  which 
the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  possesses  in 
the  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collec- 
tion (no.  67)  suggests  the  splendid  effect 
which  these  state  carpets  produced.  Variations 
of  spelling  found  in  the  inventories  create 
confusion  as  to  whether  such  rugs  were  made 
at  Letur  or  at  Lietor.  Similar  examples  may 
have  been  woven  simultaneously  at  Alcaraz 
where,  in  the  last  third  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, borders  and  animate  scenes  similar  to 
those  in  the  heraldic  carpets  were  being  repro- 
duced in  a  more  vivid  color  scheme  with  a 
variety  of  field  patterns  copied  from  those 
found  in  contemporary  brocaded  silk  fabrics. 
A  fragmentary  example  of  one  of  these  carpets 
is  in  the  Museum's  collection  (no.  68).  Dur- 
ing this  period  there  were  other  looms  at  work 
at  Alcaraz  weaving  rugs  designed  in  panels — 
the  "wheel"  rugs  mentioned  in  the  invento- 
ries. These  were  copied  rather  closely  after 
Anatolian  models  which  we  now  identify 
from  the  Italian  paintings  of  the  century,  the 
surviving  Turkish  examples,  including  a  nota- 
ble one  in  the  John  D.  Mcllhenny  Collection 
(no.  2),  being  holdovers  of  somewhat  later 
dates.  Instead  of  a  wheel,  in  the  Spanish  ver- 


sion of  the  design  the  panel  might  contain  a 
star  form,  as  in  a  fragment  in  the  Williams 
Collection  (no.  69),  or  an  elaborate  Moorish 
interlace,  for  which  no  Turkish  prototype  has 
been  found. 

With  the  sixteenth  century  the  w  heels 
were  replaced  in  Spanish  carpets  by  laurel 
wreaths,  a  Renaissance  element  which  was 
echoed  by  the  vase,  scroll,  and  console  motifs 
which  were  brought  into  many  of  the  border 
patterns.  An  incomplete  wreath  rug  is  in  the 
Museum's  collection  (no.  71).  The  borders  of 
these  rugs  tended  to  become  simplified,  in 
some  instances  reduced  to  a  single  stripe.  A 
new  series  of  brocade  patterns  appeared  in  the 
same  century  as  field  designs,  including  more 
graceful  versions  of  the  ogival  lattice  enclosing 
paraphrases  upon  the  Chinese  lotus  blossom, 
as  in  one  Williams  Collection  carpet  (no.  70). 
A  simultaneous  change  of  fashion  replaced 
the  crimson  red  grounds  of  the  previous  cen- 
tury with  salmon  and  coral  shades  which, 
proving  rapidly  fugitive  in  certain  carpets, 
seemingly  led  to  a  progressively  more  limited 
color  scheme.  These  rugs  are  now  described 
in  the  inventories  as  "green  and  more  green," 
"blue  and  more  blue."  Such  bicolored  rugs 
survive,  as  well  as  the  eventual  outcome 
black  and  white  rugs.  Salamanca,  Valencia, 
and  the  "Levante"  are  all  mentioned  as  wi  .1 . 
ing  sources,  but  their  products  cannot  yet  be 
sorted  out  with  certainty. 

The  seventeenth  century  saw  the  domi- 
nance of  Cuenca  as  a  center  of  Spanish  rug 
production.  Velvet  and  brocade  patterns  were 
still  employed,  but  the  Turkish  arabesque  or 
"Lotto"  pattern  was  an  especial  favorite.  Col- 
orations largely  settled  into  combinations  of 
tans  with  blues  and  greens.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  adequate  dyeing  of  reds  until 


century's  end,  w  hen  a  bright  cherry  red  began 

to  find  employmenl  in  .1  series  <>i  small  rugs, 
some  with  armorial  bearings;  some  in  modi 
ficd  Turkish,  balanced  designs,  some  with 
inscriptions.  H\  this  lime  there  was  increasing 
rise  of  bast  fiber  in  the  foundations  oi  the 
nigs,  ,ind  it  ma)  be  more  than  coincidental 
that  the  Turkish  form  ol  knot  began  to  be 
Usui  lei  tin  pile  ,  sometimes  interchangeably 
with  the  Spanish  knot 

The  eighteenth  century  marked  the  trans- 
fer of  the  major  carpel  production  to  Madrid 

and  the  Royal  Carpet  Kactoiy,  which  pro 

duccd  carpets  with  thoroughly  architectural, 
Renaissance  designs  on  a  huge  sc  ale,  similai 
to  the  yield  of  the  great  French  carpel  wea\ 
ing  factories    This  enterprise  has  continued 
until  the  present  lime,  when  a  variet)  of  ec- 
lectic designs,  including  well-known  ( !uen<  .1 
patterns,  are  reproduced  in  .1  variet)  <>l  knot- 
ting in  rugs  which  frequently  are  short- 
war  ped. 


67 

"Admiral"  Heraldic  Carpet 

Alcaraz  (?),  Spain 
Mid- fifteenth  cenlun 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 
55-65-21 


No  67.  detail 


This  is  the  most  precious  gem  in  the  Mu- 
seum's carpet  collection,  of  truly  royal  qual- 
ity. The  original  owner,  for  whom  it  was  es- 
pecially made,  was  the  father-in-law  of  one 
king  and  grandfather  of  another. 

The  prevailing  color  of  the  field  is  a  dark 
blue,  not  as  dark  as  one  finds  in  certain  Per- 
sian rugs.  Its  pattern  is  a  honeycomb  of  octag- 
onal cells  of  two  sizes,  the  smaller  containing 
eight-pointed  ivory  stars.  This  diaper  serves  as 
background  for  a  coat  of  arms  three  times 
repeated  upon  squares  of  tan,  which  may 
have  once  been  orange.  These  lie  at  intervals 
along  the  center  line. 

The  larger  octagons  of  the  diaper  contain 
a  wide  variety  of  motifs.  For  the  most  part 
these  are  geometric,  and  as  a  rule  the  same 
motif  has  been  repeated  diagonally  across  the 
field,  rising  from  left  to  right.  The  effect  of  a 
modified  diagonal  striping  arises  from  the 
changes  of  color  as  different  motifs  come  into 
use.  Many  of  the  little  figures  are  stylized  bird 
forms  of  various  kinds,  sometimes  in  pairs, 
including  peacocks,  ducks,  and  hawks.  In  one 
row  tiny  heraldic  lions  appear  in  groups  of 
five;  in  others  human  figures  with  upraised 
hands  have  curious  boat-shaped  pantaloons 
which  oddly  resemble  the  bodies  of  many  of 
the  birds. 

The  coat  of  arms  has  been  defined  as  "Ar- 
gent a  lion  purple  mantled  of  gules  and  two 
triple  towered  castles  or  .  .  .  ."'  The  lion, 
rampant,  facing  to  the  right,  actually  is  brown 
with  tan  fur  markings  on  an  ivory  ground. 
The  castles  are  tan  on  red.  On  each  side  of 
the  blazon  are  two  anchors  in  medium  blue 
on  ivory  ropes  which  are  outlined  in  black- 
brown. 

The  narrow  outer  guard  stripe  offers  a 
tight  diagonal  basketry  interlace  in  two  yellow 
shades  upon  dark  blue.  The  inner  guard 
stripe,  as  wide  as  the  principal  border  stripe,  is 
also  simple.  For  most  of  its  length  it  presents 


a  grid  of  interlocked  and  hook-edged  skeleton 
diamonds  in  tan  upon  a  blue-green  ground 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  carpet,  however,  this 
grid  has  been  broken  up  into  indiv  idual,  iso- 
lated lozenges  in  a  diagonal  repeat.  The 
principal  border  stripe  itself  is  far  more  enter- 
taining. Its  ground  color  is  the  same  dark  blue 
as  the  field  of  the  carpet,  and  in  both  of  the 
side  borders  it  is  subdivided  into  panels  by 
both  the  hooked  and  the  thin,  straight  shafts 
of  Kufcsque  script. 

The  content  of  these  border  panels  is 
highly  varied,  lively,  and  full  of  surprises.  A 
pair  of  rampant  bears  beneath  a  tree  may  be 
waiting  for  its  fruit  to  fall;  in  other  panels  the 
trees  bear  no  fruit  but  are  overlaid  with  a  flock 
of  small  birds.  The  bears  may  be  attacking  a 
hen  or  they  may  be  assailed  in  turn  by  a  wild 
man,  the  woodwose  or  vvodehouse  of  medie- 
val fable,  armed  with  curved  buckler  and 
sword  or  spear.  A  hound  may  be  harrying  a 
very  stylized  stag;  elsewhere  two  swans  nod 
soberly  to  each  other  and  a  dozen  tiny  ducks 
consort,  four  of  them  mysteriously  upside- 
down.  There  are  large  rampant  lions  and  wee 
heraldic  ones,  groups  at  a  time;  pigeons;  snarl- 
ing boars.  The  little  people  with  the  broad 
pantaloons  are  here,  and  they  are  joined  by 
fashionable  ladies  in  broad  farthingales, 
drawn  large-scale  or  small  and  mayhap  bal- 
anced, like  so  many  circus  equestriennes, 
upon  the  rumps  of  horses  conceived  by 
some  direct  spiritual  ancestor  of  Pablo 
Picasso.  Other  slaves  of  fashion  sport  long, 
close-waisted  coats  over  broad-spreading 
knee  breeches.  Always  the  hands  are 
upraised. 

In  the  lower  run  of  the  border  stripe  the 
Kufesque  is  less  perfunctory,  but  it  has  been 
distorted  into  a  series  of  standards  like  so 
many  street  signs  with  a  rampant  bear  in 
ivory,  beige,  tan,  or  chocolate  brown.  Each  is 
confronted  by  a  file  of  the  tiny  heraldic  lions. 
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1  Van  clc  Put,  1911,  p.  347- 
:  Ferrandis  Torres,  1033. 
P  33 

J  No.  76  in  Sala  xxn 
*  Quoted  and  translated  in' 
Lionel  I  lams  to  Nancy 
Rcath.  )aiuiary  16,  1929 
(Plnladclplna  Museum  of 
Art  Archives) 
;  Van  dc  Put,  101 1 ,  pp 

347-49 
6  Ferrandis  Torres.  1933.  p. 

37  n.  1. 
'  In  her  article  on  the 

Hispano-Moresque  rugs, 

Florence  L.  May  U94S. 

p  43),  accepting  tlie 

Philadelphia  carpet  .is 

having  been  made  for 

Alfonzo  Enrfquez, 

Fadrique's  father,  found 

the  blazon  puzzling  I  lie 

lion  was  facing  in  the 
wrong  direction  and  there 
wen  font  anchors  with 
ropes  instead  of  a  horduie 
charged  with  anchors. 
The  arms  will  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  carpet 
workshops  in  the  form  of 
sketches  which  may  or 
may  not  have  always  been 
carefully  drawn  If  this 
carpel  was  woven  at 
Alcara/.  where  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  an 
earlier  production  of  such 
pieces,  it  may  not  be  so 
surprising  if  the  weavers 
have  gotten  the  animal 
backwards  In  fact  the) 
have  done  likewise  m  the 
small  Alcara?  armorial  rug 
from  the  Blumenthal 
Collection  m  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York  (41  190.268 
|Dimand  and  Mailey, 
1973.  P  2?8.  fig  223)). 
in  which  the  blazon  is 
anchorless  By  comparison 
with  Fadrique's  arms  as 


No.  67,  details 

In  the  run  of  border  at  the  top  of  the  carpet 
the  Kufesque  is  more  recognizable,  if  still 
illegible.  In  each  panel  a  rampant  bear  con- 
fronts a  nondescript  bird.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  all  to  find  graceful  corner  solutions  for  the 
border  stripes,  those  at  the  ends  being  carried 
across  and  the  side  runs  butting  against  them. 

The  carpet  is  completed  at  each  end  by  a 
broad  beige  apron,  each  graced  by  a  scene  of 
continuous  excitement  between  knotted  cords 
in  red  and  tan,  with  dark  blue  outlines.  Both 
aprons  are  composed  so  as  to  be  seen  from  the 
foot  of  the  carpet.  Both  present  a  melange  of 
various  individual  items  which  have  already 
been  noted  in  the  side  borders.  There  are 
apple  trees  in  tan,  with  brown  trunks  and  red 
apples.  Each  is  guarded  by  its  pair  of  little 
rampant  bears  in  tan,  ivory,  or  red.  Behind 
each  bear  is  a  prancing  wodehouse,  armed 
with  his  buckler  and  what  appears  to  be  a  stick 
rather  than  a  brandished  sword.  There  are  five 
of  these  groups  in  the  upper  apron  and  four  in 
the  lower.  Between  them  are  angry-looking 
boars  showing  their  tusks,  pacific  lions,  pi- 
geons, and  other  birds — even  a  rampant  her- 
aldic lion  with  a  Methuselah-like  beard. 
Behind  these  creatures  are  vertical  and  diago- 
nal branch  forms,  indications  of  the  dense 
forest  which  keeps  them  all  safe  from  farthin- 
gales and  riding  breeches. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  handsome  known 
example  of  the  limited  group  of  heraldic  car- 
pets which  have  been  termed  the  "'admiral" 
carpets  because  so  many  of  them  have  been 
associated  with  members  of  the  Enriquez 
family,  hereditary  admirals  of  Castile. :  The 
Museum's  carpet  is  known  to  have  come  from 
the  Convent  of  Santa  Clara  at  Palencia,  hav- 
ing been  exhibited  by  the  convent  at  the  "Ex- 
posici6n  Historico-Europea"  at  Madrid  in 
1892.'  In  the  catalogue  of  this  exhibition  it 
was  established  that  the  "three  heraldic  coats 


of  arms  surrounded  with  anchors  and  chains, 
belong  ...  to  Admiral  Enriquez,  grandfather 
of  the  Catholic  King,  who  with  Ins  wife 
was  the  great  Protector  of  this  convent  .  .  . 
which  they  chose  for  their  interment."4  Albert 
Van  de  Put5  and  Jose  Ferrandis  Torres6  have 
identified  this  personage  with  Don  Fadnque 
Enriquez,  Lord  of  Medina  de  Rioseco,  26th 
Admiral  of  Castile  (and  the  second  admiral  in 
the  Enriquez  family),  from  1420  until  his 
death  in  1473.  His  daughter  Juana,  by  his  first 
wife  Marina  de  Ayala  (or  Cordova,  Ayala  y 
Toledo),  became  the  wife  of  King  Juan  II  of 
Aragon  and  the  mother  of  Fernando  II,  "the 
Catholic,"  ruler  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  even- 
tually all  Spain.  The  anchors  and  their  cables 
denoted  Don  Fadrique's  status  as  admiral.7 

The  "admiral"  carpets  include  two  groups 
that  emanated  from  separate  Spanish  con- 
vents. Three  carpets  bearing  the  arms  of 
Maria  of  Castile,  Queen  of  Aragon,  appar- 
ent l\  much  shortened,  have  come  from  the 
Convent  of  Santa  Isabel  de  los  Reyes  in 
Toledo  and  have  passed  through  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Comtesse  de  Behague  in  Paris  into 
the  Hispanic  Society  of  America  in  New 
York,8  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,0  and  the 
Textile  Museum.10  Their  ground  pattern  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum's 
carpet,  except  that  the  stars  are  six-pointed — 
evidently  the  "seals  of  Solomon"  mentioned 
in  inventory  descriptions  of  these  rugs  in  the 
year  1410. 11  The  multiple-striped  borders, 
featured  by  a  broad  band  of  diamond  loz- 
enges, are  bounded  by  an  outer  stripe  of  de- 
formed Kufic  script,  partially  missing  at  the 
sides,  with  the  pious  reminder,  "There  is  no 
God  but  Allah!" 

A  larger  group  of  "admiral"  carpets  in 
diverse  designs  are  believed  to  have  come 
from  the  Convent  of  Santa  Clara  at  Palencia. 
Aside  from  this  example  in  the  Museum, 


No.  67.  details 


a  much  longer  carpet  bears  not  only  Don 
Fadrique's  arms,  but  also  those  of  his  wife 
Marina  de  Ayala  and  of  the  Order  of  the  Scarf 
of  Castile.  It  is  now  at  Villa  Vizcaya  Museum 
in  Miami.12  Its  ground  pattern  is  a  tight  lat- 
tice enclosing  six-pointed  stars,  a  "powdering 
of  Solomon  seals."1'  At  the  bottom  of  the 
field  this  lattice  is  replaced  by  a  coarser  alter- 
nation of  octagons  with  hexagons  that  con- 
tain six-pointed  stars.  The  border  shows  a 
Kufesque  stripe  enclosing  a  stripe  that  is  sub- 
divided into  little  rectangles,  each  of  which 
contains  some  varied  motif.  The  Miami  rug's 
border  design  and  field  alternation  of  octagon 
and  hexagon  are  repeated  in  one  of  two  "ad- 
miral" carpets  which  have  found  the  same 
haven  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 14  The 
other  has  a  border  design  and  field  pattern 
which  resemble  those  in  Queen  Maria's  three 
carpets. ,t;  Neither  of  these  carpets  shows  ar- 
morial bearings.  Ferrandis  Torres  has  ascribed 
two  additional  examples  to  the  Palencia  con- 
vent. 16  One,  now  at  the  Textile  Museum  and 
formerly  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  (fig.  67a),17 
bears  the  blazons  of  Maria  Enriquez,  Don 
Fadrique's  sister,  and  her  husband,  Juan  de 
Rojas,  Lord  of  Cabia,  three  shields  for  each. 
The  other  carpet,  with  three  unidentified 
blazons  in  a  central,  widely  spaced,  vertical 
row,  is  in  the  Instituto  de  Valencia  de  Don 
Juan  at  Madrid. ,8  The  ground  patterns  of 
these  two  carpets  are  similar  to  that  of  Queen 
Maria's  three;  their  outer  border  stripe  is  the 
ubiquitous  Kufesque,  remarkably  broad,  and 
the  narrower  stripe  within  it  bears  square 
groups  of  leaf  forms.  This  Textile  Museum 
carpet  retains  an  apron  on  which  bears  and 
boars  beneath  the  trees  of  an  apple  orchard 
wait  for  the  fruit  to  fall. 

Two  additional  carpets  with  unidentified 
blazons,  one  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art19  and  another  formerly  in  the  Schlossmu- 


rendered  in  his  carpel  ui 

\  ill. 1  \  i/<  .is. 1  Museum  111 

Miami  (Mackie,  1077,  fig. 
s;  May,  i<)4S.  fig  - 1 1  •'"<' 
Ins  »'$tci  Maria's  carpel 
now  ai  the  Textile  Mu- 
seum in  Washington  (fin. 
67.0.  it  seems  c  lear  tlmt 
rathei  loose  standards  <>f 
draftsmanship  musl  havi 
prevailed  in  the  depiction 
of  heraldry  « ■  1  >«  > •  1  the  rugs 

K 11328  (May,  kms.  fig.  1). 

"  43.75  (Ibid.,  fig  is) 

"  1144,4, 1  (formerly  i<8.i.  18) 
(KQhnel  and  Bellinger, 
1953,  pis,  iv— viii;  Mackie, 
»977.  f»K  6)' 

11  Referred  lo  as  nnyali 
Salamom  in  the  inventory 
of  Martin  I,  king  "I  Ara 
gon,  items  is<;3.  >"°4 
(quoted  in  Ferrandis 

Torres.  1933,  |)  S<;l  The 

term  tcorpins  (scorpions), 

which  also  oe(  ms  m  this 

inventory,  may  refci  lo 

one  or  more  ol  the  gco 
metric  patterns  within  the 
OCtagpnS  thai  alternated 
with  the  Solo  in  stars 

11  Sec  n.  7. 

"  The  expression  {umbral 

de  sen  v<i/\  milammis)  is 
used  in  item  160.1  of  the 
inventory  tiled  in  n   1 1 

14  64,  IO9S  (May,  i<MS.  fin 

"•  .,2  604  (Sarre  Martin, 
1912.  vol.  1,  pi.  87). 

16  Ferrandis  Torres,  1933, 
P  33 

17  Formerly  Dumbarton 

Oaks  Research  Library 
and  Collection,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  no.  2. 
,K  May.  1945.  fig  »6< 
41.100  223  (Dimand  and 
Mailcy.  1973.  p.  2SS,  fig 
218). 
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Fig.  67a    "Admiral"  car- 
pet. Letur  (?),  Spam, 
fifteenth  century.  The 
Textile  Museum,  Wash- 
ington. DC,  J976. 10.2. 
A  carpet  which  adds  to 
the  Enhquez  arms  those 
of  Juan  de  Rajas,  lx>rd  of 
Cahia 


seum  in  Berlin,20  have  borders  that  are  some- 
what like  that  of  the  carpet  at  Vizcaya,  but  the 
ground  pattern  of  their  fields  is  a  diagonal 
repeat  of  small,  stepped  lozenges  with  varied 
design  content.  The  Vizcaya  carpet's  star-net 
field  pattern  reappears  in  a  greatly  reduced 
carpet  which  was  shown  at  Madrid  in  1933. x> 
Its  original  border  composition  resembled  that 
of  Queen  Maria's  three  carpets,  if  one  accepts 
the  inference  that  can  be  made  from  border 
fragments  in  West  Berlin,"  where  another 
fragmentary  carpet  has  a  field  of  six-pointed 
stars  in  hexagons.23 

To  the  carpets  of  this  series  has  been  as- 
signed a  date  range  through  the  early  to  mid- 
fifteenth  century,  based  upon  such  evidence 
as  has  been  obtainable  from  the  blazons 
which  several  of  them  bear,  the  mention 
of  emblazoned  carpets  in  inventories  from 
that  era,  and  the  representation  of  rugs  with 
similar  ground  patterns  in  fourteenth-  and 
fifteenth-century  paintings.  They  have  been 
attributed  to  the  hill  towns  of  Letur  and  Lietor 
in  Murcia,  which  are  mentioned  specifically 
in  the  early  inventories,  but  it  remains  uncer- 
tain which  town  was  intended  or  indeed  when 
and  to  what  degree  the  fashionable  production 
of  carpets  had  shifted  to  these  towns  from 
Chinchilla,  of  previous  renown,  and  thence 
to  Alcaraz,  where  carpetmakmg  burgeoned 
throughout  the  late  fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth 
centuries. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  carpet  weaving 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors  or  their 
descendants,  whether  Christianized  or  no,  at 
least  through  the  centuries  in  question.  The 
persiste  nt  Kufic  nature  of  the  outer  guard 
stripes  is  an  obvious  Moslem  feature,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  troubled  their  Christian 
royal  patrons.  The  subdivision  of  the  field 
into  small,  repeated  geometric  features  and 
the  designing  in  diamonds  that  appears  so 
often  in  the  borders  may  show  some  relation- 
ship to  the  Abbasid  cut-loop  rugs  of  ninth- 


century  Egypt  24  The  use  of  somewhat  similar 
patterns  has  persisted  until  quite  recently 
among  the  Jaffi  Kurds  along  the  Perso- 
Turkish  border  and  the  weavers  of  brocaded 
rugs  in  Anatolia.  The  animate  forms — the 
little  birds,  the  assorted  animals,  and  the  hu- 
mans with  their  upraised  hands — constitute  a 
new  and  perhaps  Christian  element  which 
maj  have  come  in  with  the  coats  of  arms,  for 
in  the  fragmentary  Spanish  rugs  of  earlier  eras 
no  figures  of  living  creatures  are  to  be 
found.25  It  is  possible  that  these  queer  ani- 
mate forms  had  been  first  suggested,  if  not 
provided,  by  the  sketchbooks  of  the  artists  who 
were  employed  to  add  the  heraldry  to  the  car- 
pet designs,  and  later  amplified  through  the 
availability  of  woodcuts  from  which  more 
elaborate  heraldic  and  mythical  creatures  or 
late  styles  in  costume  might  be  abstracted. 

In  this  "admiral"  carpet,  more  than  the 
other  carpets  mentioned,  the  mock-Kufic  of 
the  side  borders  has  been  simplified  to  illegi- 
bility and  the  panels  between  the  shafts  have 
become  proportionately  larger  and  more  suit- 
able for  the  representation  of  animated 
scenes.  These  are  characteristics  too  of  a  frag- 
mentary Spanish  carpet  in  the  collection  (no. 
68),  which  has  had  a  silk-pattern  field  and 
coloring  attributable  to  Alcaraz.  The  same 
elements  will  also  be  found  in  rugs  in  the 
Textile  Museum26  and  the  Musee  Histonque 
des  Tissus  at  Lyons,27  which  have  a  different 
silk  brocade  pattern  as  their  field  design,  as 
well  as  in  a  fragmentary  Textile  Museum  rug 
which  has  a  third  field  pattern  of  the  same 
general  ilk,  all  in  the  gay  Alcaraz  range  of 
coloring.28 

The  tight  diagonal  basket  interlace  of  this 
rug's  outer  guard  stripe  occurs  with  a  "Hol- 
bein "-patterned  field  in  an  Alcaraz  rug  at  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston;20  in  a  much 
broader  format  in  an  Alcaraz  carpet  with  a 
fine-scale  silk  pattern  in  the  Textile  Museum, 
formerly  at  Dumbarton  Oaks;30  and  in  a  very 


queer  incomplete  rug  at  the  Textile  Mu- 
seum.3 1  The  design  of  the  latter  was  initiated 
as  a  heraldic  rug,  with  trees,  bears,  wode- 
houses,  and  lions — the  whole  scene — in  the 
apron,  followed  by  a  Kufesque  border  stripe 
enlivened  with  pairs  of  lions  and  wodehouses. 
Beyond  this  Kufesque  appears  a  stripe  in  the 
same  diamond  grid32  as  the  broad  inner  stripe 
of  the  Philadelphia  "'admiral"  rug.  Then  sud- 
denly the  design  was  changed  to  the  silk- 
brocade  pattern  of  the  Lyons  rug  cited  above, 
with  a  single-stripe  border  of  basket  interlace. 
Its  coloring  is  dull,  but  this  pattern  speaks  for 
Alcaraz.  A  number  of  Alcaraz-made  rugs 
retain  partial  aprons  with  trees  and  animals 
together — heraldic  lions  in  various  cases. 

Elements  of  border  patterning  and  the 
design  of  the  aprons  at  the  ends  of  the  Mu- 
seum's carpet  thus  indicate  so  many  relation- 
ships with  the  rugs  of  Alcaraz  which  are  usu- 
ally dated  in  the  second  half,  if  not  the  last 
quarter,  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  they  sug- 
gest that  this  carpet  too  may  date  from  mid- 
century  or  perhaps  a  decade  later,  which 
would  have  been  well  into  Don  Fadrique's 
admiralship.  The  carpet's  completeness  and 
the  excellence  of  its  general  condition  speak 
to  the  same  end.  The  shorter  format  may 
have  been  a  change  of  fashion  that  occurred 
not  long  before  the  design  was  discarded. 
Other  "admiral"  carpets  have  been  cut  down 
from  much  longer  proportions.  It  cannot  be 
known  whether  the  absence  of  a  wifely  blazon 
indicates  that  the  carpet  was  ordered  subse- 
quent to  the  death  of  Don  Fadrique's  first  wife 
or  that  it  was  a  carpet  intended  to  serve  cere- 
monially in  connection  with  his  naval  office. 
The  broadened  range  of  colors  suggests  that 
this  carpet  may  be  an  early  Alcaraz  product, 
although  the  field  pattern  otherwise  indicates 
an  origin  in  Letur  or  Lietor,  the  earlier  weav- 
ing centers. 53 
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EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size.  19V  v  x  8y  h  (581  x  26-cim 
Warp:  Wool,  Z2S,  ivory.  One  level 
Weft  Wool,  3/,  2Z,  ivory,  xi 

Pile  Wool,  2S,  clipped  to  cover  collars  Spanish  knot- 
ting, straight,  h  10,  v  io4-  (100+  knots  per  s<|  in  I 
End's.  Cut 

Sides.  1  W  of  plain  weave  of  weft  on  thirty  warps,  the 
outer  one  a  double 

Condition:  Extremely  good  Some  small  holes  and  tears. 
Side  finish  battered  and  largely  missing.  Rack  ap- 
pears weathered 

Quality:  Excellent.  Thin  and  flexible.  Carpet  especially 
lovely  when  seen  from  above,  along  the  pile. 

Pile  colors:  Ivor.-,  black-brown,  chocolate  brown,  tan 
(originally  orange?),  beige,  pale  gray,  brick  red,  dark 
pink,  dull  yellow,  dark  medium  green,  dark  blue, 
greenish  medium  blue,  violet 
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Diamond-Grid  Carpet 
Fragment 

Alcaraz,  Spain 
Late  fifteenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 


Here  is  the  lower  end,  perhaps  a  half,  of  a 
once  handsome  carpet,  whose  painted  back- 
ing where  there  had  been  holes  and  tears  has 
lost  its  coloring.  The  field  displays  one  of 
those  patterns,  here  in  red  and  green,  which 
defy  determination  of  the  true  ground  color. 
This  is  presumably  the  red.  The  green,  a  me- 
dium bluish  shade,  is  arranged  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous lattice  of  diamonds,  each  diamond 
centered  by  a  conventionalized  blossom  and 
marked  at  its  four  corners  by  tiny  diamond 
forms  in  blue. 

The  principal  stripe  of  the  border  is  a 
Kufesque  script  which  has  been  reduced  to 
single,  pointed  shafts  with  pearled  edges  upon 
a  blue  ground.  Those  shafts  at  the  sides  of  the 
carpet  are  long  and  decorated  in  varicolored 
chevrons.  The  wide  spacing  between  the 
shafts  allows  room  for  varied  animal  and  floral 
representations  as  in  the  "admiral"  carpet  in 
the  collection  (no.  67).  Beasts  whose  species  is 
unclear  (hares?)  lie  back  to  back:  one  ivory, 
the  other  chocolate  and  ivory.  A  brave  heral- 
dic lion  in  yellow,  trimmed  with  green,  stands 
rampant.  Four  little,  owl-headed  heraldic 
lions  in  ivory  or  green  face  a  rod  in  pairs,  one 
pair  inverted.  A  handsome  yellow  gryphon, 
outlined  in  red,  stands  peering  across  the  car- 
pet at  his  fellow.  An  elaborately  conventional- 
ized shrub  attracts  tiny  ducks  like  so  many 
insects.  Across  the  bottom  of  the  carpet  the 
shafts  are  short  and  are  blue.  Between  them 
are  devices  in  which  two  Gothic  i  \  wear  a 
mutual  crown.  These  devices  are  red,  yellow, 
orange,  and  brown.  Such  figures  are  not 
found  on  any  other  surviving  Spanish  carpet. 
They  must  have  some  specific  function  now 
unknown,  perhaps  to  celebrate  some  royal 
wedding. 1 

The  inner  guard  stripe,  in  blue,  has  a 
yellow  interlace,  outlined  with  red,  of  several 
bands  which  form  a  series  of  diamonds  and 


zigzags.  The  patterns  of  its  guard  bands  have 
been  lost.  The  outer  guard  stripe  has  been 
black-brown,  but  now  this  is  completely 
eroded.  It  bears  a  green  vine,  outlined  111  yel- 
low, which  formed  roughly  oval  compart- 
ments at  the  sides,  hexagonal  ones  across  the 
bottom.  Each  compartment  had  a  central 
floret.  A  narrow  ivory  guard  band  with  a 
"running-dog"  pattern  in  stick  Ik  s  alternately 
green  and  yellow  marks  off  the  ivory  apron, 
which  survives  in  part  This  apron  shows  a 
series  of  apple  trees  in  green,  with  fruit  in  red 
and  yellow.  Between  the  trees  are  single  ser- 
rated stems,  above  each  of  which  is  a  pair  of 
the  tiny,  insect-like  ducks. 

The  upper  portion  of  this  carpet  is  in  Bar- 
celona (see  fig.  68a),  together  with  several  bits 
of  field  from  the  area  that  lav  between  the  two 
major  sections.  The  border  panels  of  this  up 
per  segment  add  "Cubist"  stags,  pigeons  (one 
i»t  them  inverted),  and  diagonally  placed  geo- 
metric stalks  and  shrubs  with  diamond  foliage 
(fig.  68b).  The  row  of  crowned  i  s  across  the 
top  (fig.  68c)  has  the  same  orientation  as  those 
at  the  bottom.  A  stretch  of  guard  band  beside 
the  inner  guard  stripe  shows  that  the  pattern 
of  these  has  been  an  arrangement  of  che\ 
rons.  The  top  apron  is  completely  gone. 

In  an  article  published  111  1946,  Francisco 
de  P  Bofill  identifies  the  crowned  initials  as 
F's,  probably  alluding  to  King  Ferdinand  "the 
Catholic."  Giving  a  careful  description  of  the 
Barcelona  fragment,  he  states  that  it  comes 
from  a  nuns'  convent  in  the  province  of  Avila 
which  had  been  favored  with  gifts  bj  the 
"Reyes  Catolicos,"  although  this  origin  has 
not  been  provable  by  documentation. 2 

These  two  large  fragments  in  Philadelphia 
and  Barcelona  may  together  represent  nearly 
the  full  original  length  of  the  carpet,  to  judge 
by  a  similar  rug  which  has  been  acquired  by  a 
Swiss  private  collection.  This  rug  has  the 


Fig  6Ha  the  Museum's 
fragment  joined  with  the 

upper  hall  of  the  rug, 

Museu  Tixtil  1  d'lndu- 
mentdria,  Barcelona,  cat 
no.  40908 
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1  III  a  painting  of  tlic  Ma- 
donna with  angels  and 
vaults  by  the  Master  of 
Cabanyes,  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  the 
Musco  Lizaro  Galdiano. 
Madrid,  the  border  of  a 
wheel  nig  shows  golden 
crowns  diagonally  opposed 
along  a  heavy  black  vine. 

2  Francisco  dc  V  Bofill. 
"Dos  alfonibras  espafiolas, 
Museos  dc  arte  de  Barce- 
lona AriciiVs  v  holetin,  vol 
4,  nos.  3-4  (July-October 
1046).  pp.  si  1-17.  (Cour- 
tesy of  Florence  L.  May  ) 

1  Institute)  dc  Valencia  de 
Don  Juan,  no.  IV;  Musco 
Arqueologico  Nacional, 
no.  10. 

4  Fcrrandis  'Forres.  1933. 
pis  vii  (no.  i6)-x  (no  10). 

'  Ibid.,  pis.  xiii-xv.  xvii. 

XXI. 

6  See  Fcrrandis  Torres, 
1933.  pi  vi. 

"  The  Textile  Museum, 
Washington,  D.C., 
i<44  ;  3  (formerly  R84. 14); 
R44  2  6  (formerly  R84  3) 
1  Kuhnel  and  Bellinger, 
1953,  pis.  XX.  XXl). 

*  Museo  Nacional  dc  Artcv 
Decorativas.  Madrid,  no 
1207  (Fcrrandis  Tones, 
1933,  pi.  XI);  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art, 
New  Yoik.  61.49  (Dimand 
and  Mailey,  1975,  pp  160. 
161,  fig  222);  The  Brook- 
lyn Museum.  New  York. 
43.24.6. 


Figs.  68b  (lop)  and  68c 
1  hoi  lorn)    Details  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  dia- 
mond-i<rid  ear  pel  from 
which  the  Museum's 
fragment  has  come  (see 
fig.  68a) 


same  field  pattern  in  the  same  coloring,  and 
the  same  guard  stripe  of  interlaces,  which  is 
on  green.  No  border,  however,  survives  be- 
yond this  stripe.  At  the  ends  the  interlace  is 
treated  as  a  series  of  hexagonal  lozenges,  in- 
stead of  the  zigzags  of  the  Philadelphia  piece. 
There  is  an  inner  guard  band  with  oak  leaves 
on  an  undulating  vine  in  ivory  upon  blue. 

The  diamond-grid  field  pattern  is  know  n 
also  in  several  small  fragments  in  Madrid 
museums,  3  which  came  from  a  rug  which 
had  the  same  inner  border  stripes  as  a  star  rug 
fragment  in  the  Museum's  collection  (no. 
69),  but  in  reverse  order.  There  is  a  variant  in 
the  Institute  de  Valencia  de  Don  Juan  in  Ma- 
drid which  has  a  single-stripe,  Kufesque  bor- 
der. Its  panels  include  a  bunny,  cow,  wild 


man,  rampant  lion,  and  assorted  trees  and 
shrubs  with  pairs  of  little  birds.  The  diamond 
repeat  is  merely  one  of  a  series  of  patterns 
likely  developed  for  brocaded  textiles  of  silk 
and  then  copied  into  the  carpets  by  the  weav- 
ers of  Alcaraz  in  the  late  fifteenth4  and  six- 
teenths  centuries.  At  first  these  were  used  with 
Kufic  or  Kufesque  borders  carried  over  from 
the  "admiral"  carpet  series  (see  no.  67).  Later 
the  borders  tended  to  simplify,  and  stripes 
appeared  which  were  common  among  the 
contemporary  wheel  rugs  from  the  same 
town.  Finally  in  rugs  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  border  may  consist  of  one  stripe  only  (see 
no.  70). 

The  mock-Kufic  stripe  persists  specifically 
in  certain  rugs  whose  field  pattern  is  a  tight 
grille  of  double  octofoils,"  and  in  a  series 
whose  fields  show  large  blossoms  in  a  network 
of  hexagonal  panels  formed  by  ribboning 
drawn  in  such  a  way  that  it  looks  like  wire 
fencing.8  The  blossoms,  termed  pineapples 
but  actually  palmettes,  are  degenerate  flowers 
of  the  lotus,  borrowed  from  China,  as  seen  in 
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another  of  the  Museum's  Spanish  rugs  (no. 
70).  In  certain  rugs  in  this  fencelike  design9 
the  simplified  shafting  of  the  pseudo-Kufic 
lettering  is  spaced  to  allow  animal  and  plant 
forms  approaching  the  scale  of  those  in  this 
fragment. 

The  plaitwork  band  that  forms  the  inner 
guard  stripe  here  is  both  the  principal  border 
and  the  dividing  stripe  of  a  wheel  rug  at  the 
Cloisters  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
in  New  York. 10  It  served  the  same  function  in 
another  wheel  rug,  now  a  mere  fragment  in  a 
Madrid  museum. 1 1  The  outer  guard  stripe  of 
the  Philadelphia  Museum's  example  is  highly 
unusual. 12  The  ivory  apron,  so  common  in 
the  earlier  Alcaraz  carpets,  seems  to  have 
been  an  accepted  location  for  orchards, 
among  which  there  were  several  variations. 
There  may  have  been  bears  and  boars  beneath 
the  trees,  as  in  the  wheel  rug  at  the  Convent 
of  Santa  Clara  in  Medina  de  Pomar1*  and  the 
"admiral"  carpet  formerly  at  Dumbarton  Oaks 
(  fig.  67a). 14  There  may  also  have  been  ram- 
pant bears,  as  in  the  Museum's  "admiral"  car- 
pet (no.  67),  or  little  birds,  as  in  a  Textile 
Museum  rug  whose  trees  are  guarded  by  fero- 
cious, stylized  lions. 15 

The  various  lions,  the  gryphons,  and  the 
wild  men  that  appear  in  these  fifteenth-cen- 
tury Spanish  rugs  have  no  source  in  the  art  of 
Islam,  nor  are  they  likely  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Moorish  weavers.  Their  source  is 
the  bestiaries,  myths,  and  heraldry  of  medie- 
val Europe.  It  is  not  clear  to  what  degree,  if  at 
all,  these  romantic  figures  were  introduced  to 
the  designers  of  the  carpets  in  the  form  of 
drawings,  perhaps  as  pinprick  copies,  and  to 
what  degree  as  actual  early  woodcuts,  which 
may  seem  much  more  likely  for  the  fashion- 
ably dressed  ladies  in  farthingales  and  gentle- 
men in  knee  breeches  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  "admiral"  carpet  (no.  67).  Some  of  the 


tiny  figures,  such  as  the  ducks  and  peacocks, 
may  represent  adaptations  from  varied  sources 
by  the  carpet  weavers,  but  the  woodland  and 
orchard  scenes  have  surely  had  more  sophisti- 
cated inspiration. 

PUBLISHED 

Sanchez  Ferrer.  1986,  pi.  XLVI1 
EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  4'a"  v  x  5 '2"  h  ( 145  x  157  cm) 
Warp:  Wool,  zzs,  ivory  One  level. 
Weft:  Coat  hair  or  stiff  wool,       ivory  with  some 
ecru,  xi 

Pile:  Wool,  no  clear  spin,  clipped  to  cover  coll. us 
Spanish  knotting,  straight  h  11,  V  io'/2.  11  Vl 
(approx.  115  to  125  knots  per  sq.  in  ). 

Ends:  Cut 
Sides:  Cut 

Condition:  Generally  poor.  Upper  half  missing.  Large 
holes,  not  rcwoven.  Black-brown  eroded.  Mounted 
on  cloth,  formerly  painted  to  follow  the  pattern  but 
now  faded.  Badly  worn. 

Quality:  Good 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  chocolate  brown,  crim- 
son, dull  yellow-orange,  golden  yellow,  dark  me- 
dium bluish  green,  medium  blue 


The  Textile  Museum, 

K44.2. 1  (formerly  kN.j  S) 

(KUhncl  .mil  Bellinger, 
1955,  pis  XVlll.  XIX); 
Music  I  hstorupic  (li  s 
TlSSUS,  Lyons.  27  d^N  (ml 

.mil  reassembled). 

SV7<)  (Dimand  and 
Mailcy,  mn,  p  :s?.  fig, 
221). 

Institute,  df  Valencia  de 

Don  Juan,  no  n  Instead 
of  the  volute  wheel,  tin 
oi  l.igonal  p.inels  contain 

secondary  arabesque 

figures  drawn  from  the 

1  lolbein"  pattern  iscc 
nos.  3-5). 
'  A  small  hit  oi  carpi  1 

framed  with  the  piece 
cited  in  n   1 1  above  shows 
a  doubled  van. ml 

1  Fcrrandis  loins,  1933, 

pi.  VI. 

1  Formerly  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Research  Libmr) 
and  Collection.  Washing 
Ion.  D.C.,  no.  2. 

s  Cited  m  11.  9  above. 


Fig  (u)(t   Fragment  from 

the  tame  star  run  as  no 

69,  The  Textile  Museum, 
Washington,  DC. 
R44.2.7 
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Star  Rug  Fragment 

Alcara:.  Spain 
Late  fifteenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 
55-65-37 


This  fragment  represents  a  part  of  one  panel 
of  a  rug  whose  field  was  divided  into  similar 
rectangles  in  two  rows.  This  much  is  known, 
for  the  major  portion  is  111  the  Textile  Mu- 
seum in  Washington  (fig.  69a).  At  the  center 
of  the  panel  is  an  eight-pointed  star,  parti- 
colored yellow  and  violet.  This  star  constitutes 
the  core  of  a  much  larger  and  more  promi- 
nent star  form,  built  up  out  of  hexagons,  dia- 
monds, and  triangles  and  ornamented  in 
kaleidoscopic  fashion  for  all  the  world  like  a 
star  figure  in  an  American  patchwork  quilt. 
The  elongated  hexagons  that  extend  horizon- 
tally and  vertically  are  red,  with  medium  blue 
ornamentation  marking  off  loops  that  are 
vaguely  reminiscent  of  Kufic  script.  At  the 
outer  tips  of  these  hexagons  are  pairs  of  little 
triangles  in  blue  and  ivory.  The  diagonally 
placed  hexagonal  bars  are  given  a  plaitwork  of 
blue  and  green,  outlined  with  red  around  tiny 
yellow  squares.  Pairs  of  triangles  at  the  tips  of 
the  bars  again  are  ivory  and  blue.  The  dia- 
monds which  lie  between  the  long  hexagons 
are  green,  polka-dotted  with  little  ivory  loz- 
enges. 

The  star  lies  upon  a  red  octagon,  bordered 
by  a  narrow  stripe  of  tiny  ivory  and  green  hex- 
agons within  a  yellow  outline  from  which 
spring  on  each  side  four  yellow  buds  with 
light  blue  and  red  tips.  These  yellow  buds  are 
contrasted  against  a  red  ground,  again  octago- 
nal, which  is  brought  out  to  the  rectangular 
format  of  the  panel  by  spandrels  in  an  inter- 
lace patterning  of  green,  red,  and  yellow.  The 
panel  is  edged  with  a  fine  sawtooth  in  black- 
brown  and  ivory. 

Three  border  stripes  appear  in  the  frag- 
ment. The  inner  of  these  is  light  blue,  bear- 
ing a  continuous  spidery  ornamentation  in 
red  with  small  yellow  reserves.  The  second 
stripe  offers  a  series  of  ivory  figures,  perhaps 
degenerated  from  an  interlace,  on  green.  The 
outermost  stripe  is  red,  with  peculiar  lozenge 


forms  alternately  red  outlined  in  blue,  and 
violet  outlined  111  yellow,  with  ivory  bars  as 
centers. 

By  comparison  with  the  main  portion  of 
the  carpet  in  the  Textile  Museum,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  light  blue  border  stripe  also 
served  to  frame  the  individual  rectangular 
panels,  the  spider)'  red  decor  breaking  into 
square  units  in  the  transverse  stretches.  If 
inferences  may  be  drawn  from  a  carpet  at  the 
Convent  of  Santa  Clara  in  Medina  de  Po- 


mar, 1  which  shows  two  of  the  same  border 
stripes  as  well  as  similar  treatment  of  the  out- 
line of  the  octagon  and  of  the  spandrels,  tin 
rug  may  originally  have  show  n  six  panels  in 
each  of  its  two  rows  and  at  each  end  .in  apron 
band  of  animals  (pigs  and  bears  in  the  eon- 
vent's  rug)  and  trees  on  an  ivor>  ground. 

The  star  rugs  represent  one  among  three 
varieties  of  the  fifteenth-century  Spanish  car- 
pets of  Alcaraz  which  show  octagons  in  rec- 
tangular panels.  A  second  variety,  the  wheel 
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Fig  6qb    Star  rug, 
Alcaraz,  Spam,  fifteenth 
century,  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Vic  toria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London, 
784-1905.  A  rug  with 
stars  in  three  large  panels 


1  See  Kilhnel  and  Bellinger, 
1953.  pi.  xvi,  Dirharid; 
1935.  pi  XII. 

Sec  Kuhnel  -Hid  Bellinger, 
•  on.  pi  wi. 

4  This  rug  may  have  been 

somewhat  longer 
;  1  j.  193.2  (Dimand  and 

Mailey,  1973.  p  sss.  Tig 

219). 

6  Ferrandit  Torres.  193?. 
fig  7  Apparently  .1  wai 
loss. 

^  See  ibid.,  p.  59 
s  Faraday,  1920.  p  4*.  no. 
23 


rugs,2  exist  m  a  greater  number  and  may  al- 
ways  have  been  more  common.  In  the  third 
variety,  quite  rare,  the  octagon  contains  a 
group  of  elaborate  Moorish  interlaces.3  Of 
four  other  star  rugs  known,  only  two  seem  to 
have  survived  World  War  II.  One  of  the  four, 
a  carpet  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
in  London  (fig.  69b),4  which  now  has  three 
panels  in  one  row,  with  the  same  framing 
border  stripe  seen  here,  seems  most  closely 
related  to  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art's 
fragment.  A  carpet  with  two  rows  of  five  pan- 
els, now  destroyed  but  once  in  Fast  Berlin 
(fig.  69c).  had  no  framing  stripe  around  the 
panels,  the  spaces  between  octagons  treated 
decoratively  as  diamonds.  In  a  rug  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York*5 
with  two  rows  of  panels,  having  three  and  a 
partial  panel  in  each,  the  framing  stripe  alone 
remains  from  the  border  and  the  star  has  a 
different  treatment.  This  treatment  could  be 
seen  as  well  in  a  rug  once  owned  by  Count 
Welczeck  with  three  panels,6  in  which  the 
star  lay  upon  a  perfectly  plain  octagon,  dimin- 
ished in  scale  in  order  to  provide  room  for  a 
greater  expanse  of  spandrel  interlacing.  The 
border  of  the  Welczeck  rug  had  an  outer 
stripe  of  copybook  heraldic  lions. 

Now  a  little-known  fragment  has  come  to 
light  in  the  Instituto  de  Valencia  dc  Don  juan 
in  Madrid,  which  includes  four  panels,  very 
much  pieced.  The  framing  stripe  which  sepa- 
rates the  panels  is  similar  to  that  of  the  rug  111 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  but  each 
octagon  has  an  outer  band  of  geometric  fig- 
ures, possibly  the  "scorpions"  mentioned  in 
old  inventories.7  In  one  panel  two  diamonds 
each  hold  six  little  black-brown  birds  with  red 
feet.  The  major  part  of  four  panels  of  a  simi- 
lar rug  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 
Marquis  de  Valverde.8 

The  star  rugs,  just  as  the  wheel  rugs,  must 
have  had  Anatolian  models,  but  these  are  not 
easily  established,  for  the  star  design  seems  to 


2S4 


have  gone  out  of  use  there  long  ago.  How- 
ever, Carlo  Crivelli  illustrated  such  a  Turkish 
prototype  (if  not  an  Italian-made  version  of 
the  species)  in  i486  in  his  Annunciation  in 
the  National  Gallery,  London,0  and  in  his 
Annunciation  at  the  Stadel  Institute  in  Frank- 
furt 10  In  these  painted  rugs  there  are  little 
animal  forms  in  the  hexagons  of  the  star  and 
there  is  no  octagonal  or  rectangular  framing 
about  the  star.  These  variances  also  occur  in 
an  actual  half-rug,  Turkish,  in  the  Museum 
of  Applied  Arts  in  Budapest."  which  has  been 
bisected  lengthwise.  Much  closer  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fifteenth-century  Alcaraz  ex- 
amples is  a  nineteenth-century  Soumak- 
woven  carpet  from  the  Caucasus,  formerly  in 
the  McMullan  Collection,'  -  with  octagons  in 
rectangular  panels,  containing  star  forms  and 
even  misplaced  contour  buds.  Oddly,  its  bor- 
der stripe  echoes  that  of  the  Budapest  rug. 

PUBLISHED 

Sanchez  Ferrer,  1986.  pi.  XXVI  (sideways) 

EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  2' 3"  V  x  2'ii"/i(68  x  89  cm) 

Warp:  Goat  hair  or  stiff  wool.  Z2S.  ivory.  One  level. 

Weft:  Goat  hair  or  stiff  wool,  4Z.  ivory,  one  strand  dyed 
dark  brown  in  every  shoot,  xi 

Pile:  Wool,  s  or  unspun,  clipped  to  cover  collars.  Span- 
ish knotting,  straight,  h  12,  V  10  (120  knots  per  sq. 
in.). 

Ends:  Cut 

Sides:  Cut 

Condition:  Fragment  from  left  side  of  rug.  Badly  worn. 

with  holes.  Patched  with  another  fragment  from 

same  rug.  Back  appears  battered. 
Quality:  Very  good.  Flexible. 

Pde  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  scarlet  brick  red.  golden 
yellow,  medium  green,  bright  medium  blue,  light 
blue,  light  medium  reddish  violet 


Fig  69c    Star  rug  (de- 
stroyed), Alcaraz.  Spain, 
fifteenth  century,  formerly 
Islanusclie  Abteilung, 
Staatliche  Museen, 
Berlin,  90,90.  A  rug  with 
two  rows  of  stars,  a  sad 
loss' 


.jars; 


"  No.  739  (Pictro  Zompctti, 
Carh  Crivelli  [Milan, 
lq6i  I.  pi  xxi.  fig,  10?). 
Above  .111  .in  It  in  the 

background 

10  Stltdelschcs  KimsUnslilut, 
Frnnkfurl  on  Main,  in\ 
no.  8410  (Ibid.,  fin  01 1 

11  IpannOviszeti  Museum, 
14  040  (Leddcs  .Hid 
SzOtsn*.  1963,  fi«.  16). 

11  McMullan,  19651  pp 
200, 201.  pi.  51. 
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OghW  Lattice  Carpet 

Mcaraz,  Spam 
Sixteenth  centun> 

I  he  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 


The  impermanence  of  at  least  one  of  its  dyes, 
and  possibly  a  second,  has  destroyed  the  origi- 
nal effect  of  this  carpet,  reducing  its  appear- 
ance to  a  puzzling  arrangement  of  isolated, 
small  patches  of  color.  The  ground  hue  of 
both  field  and  border  is  now  a  tan  or  yellow- 
brown.  Upon  a  closer  inspection  a  system  of 
lines  in  ivory  white  marks  off  a  lattice  of 
ogeed  ovals  produced  by  a  double  vine  in  a 
redder  or  more  orangey  tan  shade.  Each  of 
the  two  oval  compartments  of  this  lattice  that 
lie  upon  the  central  axis  of  the  field  is  occu- 
pied by  a  complex  blossom  or  palmette, 
mostly  in  the  same  orange-tan  coloring,  with 
a  central  area  and  several  turned  back-petal 
tips  in  dark  medium  blue.  Each  oval  on  the 
side  axes  is  filled  by  four  sprigs  which  curl 
from  the  lattice  vines  to  combine  in  a  bilater- 
ally symmetrical  central  device,  each  sprig 
ending  in  an  elaborate  bud.  The  junctures  of 
the  lattice  at  this  level  are  marked  by  delicate 
crowns,  and  those  at  the  level  of  the  palmettes 
by  angled  dark  medium  blue  clasps,  as  if  of 
metal  At  other  points  the  vines  of  each  part 
of  the  lattice  seem  bound  together  by  light 
blue  leaves  and  green  buds,  outlined  in  darker 
blue,  which  overlie  them. 

The  border  is  a  broad  single  stripe,  lying 
in  one  fashion  across  the  bottom,  with  the 
other  three  sides  reversed  in  their  relationship 
to  the  field.  Dark  medium  blue  bands,  like 
broken  boughs,  appear  in  pairs  to  form  fes- 
toons. Between  them  stand,  in  inverse  alter- 
nation, a  Renaissance  vase  or  bracket  form, 
flower  filled,  and  a  candelabralike  floral  stem. 
I  hese  figures  are  outlined  in  ivory,  as  are  a 
series  of  orange-tan  leafy  stems  which  spring 
from  the  boughs.  Narrow  bands  of  two  blues 
frame  the  field. 

More  than  a  dozen  carpets  in  this  pattern 
are  known,  including  one  in  silk. 1  In  at  least 
seven  instances,  such  as  the  carpets  in  the 


Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  London  (fig. 
70a)  and  the  Textile  Museum  in  Washington, 
D.C.,;  the  twin  vines  of  the  lattice  have  been 
given  a  strong  blue,  so  that  the  flow  of  the 
pattern  can  be  followed  without  difficulty.  In 
several  other  examples  the  vines  are  clearly 
yellow,3  in  which  case  the  ground  color  of  the 
carpet  has  presumably  once  been  red.  In  the 
Museum's  carpet  and  at  least  two  others,4  it 
the  vinework  lattice  is  visualized  as  having 
been  a  salmon  or  coral  red,  as  in  so  many 
other  Alcaraz  rugs  of  the  sixteenth-century, 
set  off  by  the  iv  ory  outlining  from  a  tan  or 
yellow-orange  ground,  the  pattern  of  the  car- 
pet is  fully  revealed  as  a  logical  one. 

The  good  madder  red  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  Alcaraz  rugs  seems  to  make  no  ap- 
pearance among  the  carpets  in  this  pattern, 
change  of  taste  having  supplanted  it  with  the 
tomato  and  salmon  shades  which  are  seen 
among  the  contemporary  wreath  carpets  (see, 
for  example,  no.  71).  When  these  reds  do 
occur  with  the  ogival  lattice  pattern,  they  are 
used  very  sparingly,  as  for  certain  outlines, 
seen  in  the  Textile  Museum  rug  cited  above. 
This  Washington  carpet,  with  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  carpet  and  several  others,  suggests 
an  approach  to  the  coloring  of  the  ceramic 
tilevvork  of  the  period.  Certain  carpets  in  this 
pattern  show  a  cream  or  yellow-orange  lattice 
on  a  flat  blue  ground,5  and  in  one  fragmen- 
tary rug  at  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America  in 
New  York  (fig.  70b)  the  scheme  is  reduced  to 
black-brown  and  white,  a  limitation  reached 
in  several  other  patterns  as  well. 

The  featured  palmette  within  the  lattice, 
which  has  been  termed  variably  an  artichoke 
or  a  pineapple,  has  recurving  petals  which 
have  acquired  an  acanthus  character,  and  it  is 
crowned  with  an  anthemion,  the  Grecian 
honevsuckle  ornament.  Looking  beneath 


Fig.  joa    Ogival  lattice 
carpet,  Alcaraz.  Spain, 
sixteenth  century,  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum. 
London,  29-1889.  An 
excellent  example  of  this 
class  of  carpets 
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'  Wendy  .md  F.tnery  Rem 
Colled       Dallas  Mu- 
seum ol  VM 

1  R44  ck>  }  (formerly 

\\K\  17I  (Kiilinel  .md 
Bellinger.  i<)SV  ph 
XXXII,  XXXIIl)  MlQ  111  this 

group  .He  .1  carpel  irom 

the  collection  of  Count 
VVelc/cck;  another  for- 
nierh  in  lli.il  toiler  lion, 

evidentl)  .1  fragment  from 
.1  ure.it  carpet,  with  .1  new 
border  (Ferranuis  Tones. 
19^.  pi  xiv  i,  .1  borderless 
example  in  .1  Swiss  private 
collection,  .md  carpets  in 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chi 

cago  (f>v  :d:  1  .md  the 

I lispani<  So( iet)  \nu  1 
ica,  New  York  <ll?oj). 

1  I  be  silk  carpel  from  the 
Revei  Collection  cited  in 
n  1  above;  and  u  carpel  in 
the  I  lispanic  So<  iet)  "I 
Anient  .1  (1131C1) 

*  A  similar  carpel  once 
owned  by  Adolf  Loewi; 
.md  .1  small  carpel  in  the 
Rcves  Collection  (Penan* 

dis  Torres.  i<)}3.  pi  XXIII; 

Dallas  Museum  of  Art. 
f  hi  Windy  and  Entity 
Rgm  Collection  [Dallas, 
igK^I.  repro.  p.  208 
[right)). 

A  third  Reves  Collection 

carpel  with  a  variant  of  the 

pattern,  and  a  cupel  in  a 

private  collcctio  New 

York 
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Fig  -job  Incomplete 

ogival  lattice  carpet, 
Alcaraz.  Spam,  .vn/.vn//; 
centurv .  The  Hispanic 
Society  of  America.  Neir 
York.  n?i  i.  A  run  show- 
ing a  clear  view  of  the 
pattern 


these  Renaissance  encrustations,  the  palmette 
is  but  another  variation  on  the  basic  form  of 
the  Chinese  lotus.  Together  with  the  ogival 
vinework  lattice,  this  blossom  appeared  some- 
what earlier  as  a  pattern  for  silk  brocades, 
erowns  and  all,  not  only  in  Spain  but  also  in 
Italy  and  Turkey.  Behind  these  it  can  be 
traced  to  the  textile  art  of  China  in  such  fab- 
rics as  a  silk  twill  damask  of  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  century  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  -  Here  the  origin  of  the  double  vine 
can  be  seen  in  the  line  of  ribbing  down  the 
centers  of  the  stems  which  form  the  lattice, 
and  here  also  appears  even  the  fleur-de-lis 
which  became  the  central  ornament  of  the 
more  formal  crown  as  it  is  found  in  these 
Alcaraz  carpets. 

The  vase  or  bracket  forms  are  enough  to 
indicate  the  Renaissance  character  of  the  bor- 
der. This  pattern  occurs  as  a  single  stripe  also 
in  the  Textile  Museum  carpet,  in  a  carpet 
once  owned  b\  Adolf  Locwi,  and  in  a  smaller 
rug  in  the  Reves  Collection.0  The  silk  carpet 
in  the  same  collection  shows  this  border  ac- 
companied by  guard  stripes.  T  he  broken- 
bough  pattern  may  also  occur  in  a  Spanish 
rug  with  the  arabesque  "Lotto"  pattern,10 
copied  from  an  Anatolian  design.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  carpets  w  hich  display  this 
pattern  are  the  products  of  Cuenca,  which 
arose  a  bit  later  than  Alcaraz  as  a  weaving 
center. 

It  seems  to  have  been  characteristic  for  the 
rugs  of  this  class  to  show  the  same  ground 
color  for  field,  border,  and  even  the  guard 
stripes,  as  seen  also  in  certain  Turkish  rugs 
(see  nos.  13,  16,  18).  The  border  of  the  carpet 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (fig.  7oa) 
offers  a  sweeping  double  vine  in  blue,  with 
curiously  skeletonized  leaves.  A  carpet  at  the 
Hispanic  Society"  has  the  same  border  pat- 
tern, but  color  change  has  suppressed  the  vine 
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and  only  the  leaves  are  clearly  seen.  Other 
carpets  have  border  patterns  more  frankly 
Renaissance  in  nature,  featuring  dragons'2  or 
silhouetted  cherub-mermen. 13 

The  shortage  of  a  good  shade  of  red,  the 
degree  to  which  the  color  schemes  of  these 
rugs  have  diverged  from  the  fifteenth-century 
Alcaraz  norms,  and  the  existence  of  an  exam- 
ple in  mere  bicolor  seem  to  place  this  class  of 
carpets  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  general  their  coloring  and  texture 
conform  to  those  of  the  wreath  rugs,  known  as 
Alcaraz  products  (sec  no  71 ).  A  painting  by 
Angelo  Nardi  at  Alcala  de  Henares  in  Spain'4 
shows  a  rather  small  rug  in  this  pattern,  with 
an  untamihar  border. 

PUBLISH. E  D 

Sanchez  Ferrer,  1986,  pi.  Lxxvm 

E  X  H  I  B  I  T  E  D 

New  York.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  jo' 10"  v  x  5 '6"  /1  (330  x  167  cm) 
Warp-  Goat  hair  or  stiff  wool,  zaS,  ivory,  dyed  beige 
One  level 

Weft:  Coat  hair  or  stiff  wool,  JZ*  42,  V-  ivory,  dyed 
tan.  xi   Usually  five-strand,  but  irregularly  so. 

Pile:  Goat  hair  or  straight  wool,  no  dear  spin  and  no 
ply,  clipped  a  little  longer  than  needed  to  cover 
collars  Spanish  knotting,  slanting  to  the  right 
h  11,  v  8  (88  knots  per  sq.  in.). 

Ends  Cut  and  rebuilt 

Sides:  Cut 

Condition:  Very  good  except  for  rebuilding  of  ends  and 
fringing  out  of  sides.  A  number  of  small  rewoven 
areas  are  slightly  discolored  Back  appears  weath- 
ered. 

Quality  Good.  Flexible 

Pile  colors:  Ivory  ,  tan.  orange-tan.  dull  dark  medium 
green,  dark  medium  blue,  greenish  medium  blue, 
light  blue 


\  ictoria  anil  Allwrt  Mu- 
seum. 144- 1  Sq 1  (London. 
1923.  pi  11);  and  a  bro- 
cade in  the  Musiu  Ca- 
louste  Gulbenkian,  Lisbon 
1  Lisbon.  1963,  no  105) 

314-1898  (Fry,  1946,  pi. 

5  IE). 

s  Cited  in  n  2  above 
'  Cited  in  n  4  above 

10  The  St.  Louis  Arl  Mu- 
seum, 12-  20  (Dimand, 
1935.  pi.  XIII) 

"  11316 

11  The  Hispanic  Society  of 
America,  11303 

Museo  Nacional  de  Artes 
Decorativas,  Madrid,  no 
1651  (Ferrandis  Torres. 

1933.  pi  XVIII) 
14  Apparition  0/  the  Virgin  to 
Saint  Bernardo,  at  the 
Convent  of  Lis  Hernardas 
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Wreath  Rug  (Incomplete) 

Alcaraz,  Spain 
Mid-sixteenth  century 

The  Joseph  Lees  Williams  Memorial  Collection 
55-65-36 


On  a  field  of  salmon  red,  almost  the  color  of 
cream  of  tomato  soup,  lie  three  wreaths  of 
laurel  in  blue-green,  outlined  in  yellow,  with 
details  in  green  and  red.  The  upper  wreath  is 
incomplete,  the  top  of  the  rug  having  been 
torn  away.  Within  each  wreath  is  the  curious, 
candelabralike  arrangement  of  scrolling  ara- 
besque brackets  that  is  common  among  these 
rugs,  again  in  blue-green.  At  its  center  is  a 
little  group  of  double  volutes,  four  in  red  and 
four  in  blue-green.  At  four  cardinal  points 
upon  each  wreath  lie  rosettes  in  green  and 
red.  Delicate  brackets  in  the  field's  corners 
and  doubled  along  the  sides  between  wreaths 
are  accompanied  by  little  rosettes.  They  all 
are  blue-green,  outlined  in  yellow. 

The  broad  green  border  presents  a  series  of 
Renaissance  ornamental  floral  scrolls  in  blue- 
green,  outlined  with  yellow.  Each  appears  to 
stand  upon  a  shelf.  Two  bits  of  end  border, 
placed  lengthwise,  fill  a  hole  in  the  field.  The 
lower  run  of  border  has  been  almost  entirely 
lost.  The  inner  guard  stripe  is  a  "Franciscan 
cord,"  so-called  from  the  cord  on  the  habit  of 
the  Franciscan  friars,  in  yellow  upon  green. 
Along  the  sides  its  "knots"  are  simple  blocks, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  field  they  appear  coiled 
about  the  yellow  "cord."  Presumably  the 
outer  guard  stripe,  now  missing,  duplicated 
the  inner  one. 

The  wreath  rugs  appear  as  the  sixteenth- 
century  replacement  for  the  wheel  rugs,'  in- 
troducing Renaissance  floral  and  border  forms 
along  with  a  changed  color  key,  stressing 
salmon  and  coral  red  shades  which  were  quite 
different  from  the  usual  fifteenth-century  red 
and  which  proved  variably  fugitive.  The  mas- 
sive introduction  of  the  dye  cochineal  from 
Mexico  early  in  the  century  may  have  played 
its  part  in  this  change.  Apparently  the  oldest 
surviving  example  of  the  wreath  rugs  exists  in 


1 


lig.  71  <j  Wreath  rug 
fragment,  Alcaraz, 
Spain,  early  sixteenth 
cfntury,  The  Textile 
Museum,  Washington, 
DC.  R44.2.5,  An  early 
representative  of  the 

wreath  ru^s 


'  Sui  !i  iin  .1  niK  at  the 
Cloisters  <>(  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  \it.  New 
York.  55.79  (Dimund  nnd 
Mailey,  1973,  i>  »S7i  fig. 
hi),  based  upon  su<  h 
Turkish  models  .is  the 
example  In  the  Philadel- 
phia Museum  <>f  Art 
(no.  :). 

1  696  1967  (Viale  Ferrero, 

I969,  flR.  52). 
I  Mused  Nat  ional  dc  Aries 

Decorotivas,  Madrid,  no 

1719;  and  Institute  dc 

valem  la  «!<■  Hon  [uan, 

Madrid,  no  ll  (fragment). 


fragments  in  the  Textile  Museum,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  (fig.  71a),  and  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  London.2  The  wreaths  in 
this  early  example  are  sufficiently  flat-sided  to 
betray  their  octagonal  forerunners,  and  each 
was  enclosed  in  its  own  rectangular  compart- 
ment. The  group  of  tiny  volutes  at  the  center 
of  the  wreath  in  this  Philadelphia  fragment,  a 
holdover  from  the  wheel  rugs  (see  no.  2),  and 
the  flowering  brackets  in  its  corners,  which 


reflect  Anatolian  models,  were  already  present 
in  the  earlier  rug  and  long  continued  in  use 
among  the  wreath  rugs. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  group  of  brackets 
within  the  wreath  were  meant  to  translate  into 
a  new  vernacular  the  arabesque  secondary 
motif  of  the  Turkish  "i  lolbcin"  pattern  (sec 
no  4),  which  had  indeed  been  employed  at 
times  in  lieu  of  the  volute  spokes  of  a  wheel 
rug.3  One  pleasant  variation  was  the  replace- 
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Fig.  71b    Wreath  rug, 
Alcaraz,  Spam,  sixteenth 
century,  The  Hispanic 
Society  of  America,  New 
York,  //501.  A  wreath  rug 
with  blazons 


ment  of  the  group  of  small  volutes  at  the  cen- 
ter of  these  arabesques  with  the  blue-green 
figure  of  a  lion  whose  head  was  turned  to 
glare  up  at  his  observers.4 

The  wreath  rug  in  the  Museum's  collec- 
tion is  a  characteristic  member  of  the  class, 
most  of  which  show  blue-green  or  dark  green 
wreaths  on  red  grounds.  A  number  of  them 
have  two  rows  of  wreaths,  with  seven  in  a  row 
in  one  example  from  the  Ballard  Collection, 
now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York,5  and  five  in  a  rug  with  corner 
coats  of  arms  at  the  Hispanic  Society  of 
America  in  New  York  (fig.  71b)  and  one  for- 
merly in  the  Friedrich  Sarre  Collection  If 
there  is  a  single  row,  three  wreaths  seem  the 
normal  quota,  although  one  long  runner  cut 
in  half  many  years  ago  had  at  least  six.6  Sev- 
eral rugs  show  yellow  wreaths  upon  blue 
grounds.  In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury changes  of  fashion  brought  new  and 
more  limited  color  schemes:  green  upon  light 
green;*  yellows  upon  oranges;9  even  black- 
brown  upon  white. 10 

Parallels  to  the  floral  scroll  border  of  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art's  rug  occur  in 
rugs  at  Lyons;"  the  Textile  Museum;12  and  at 
one  time  in  Count  Welczeck's  collection. 1? 
Actually  this  is  a  simplified  form  of  a  border 
pattern  which  appears  in  rugs  in  Munich;'4 
the  Textile  Museum;'5  and  a  Swiss  private 
collection.'6  Only  in  one  instance  is  this 
complete  form  accompanied  by  guard 
stripes,'7  but  the  less  complex  version  seems 
to  have  them  normally.  Guard  stripes  may  be 
used  with  a  dragon  border  as  well.  "s 

A  painting  by  Juan  Sanchez  Cotan  (1  560- 
1027)  of  the  investiture  of  a  saint,  in  the  Mu- 


seum  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Alhambra  at 
Granada,  presents  the  saint  kneeling  on  a 
wreath  carpet.  This  carpet  appears  to  be  four 
wreaths  wide,  with  a  pale  salmon  pink 
ground,  the  wreaths  in  dark  green,  outlined  in 
light  green.  The  alternate  figure  between  the 
wreaths  is  a  quatrefoil  of  split  arabesques  in 
dark  blue,  outlined  in  ivory.  The  fields  of 
most  of  the  surviving  wreath  rugs  show  much 
deeper  shades  of  salmon  or  coral. 

PUBLISHED 

Sanchez  Ferrer.  1986,  pi.  lxxxix  (inverted) 

EXHIBITED 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  6'  10"  v  x  4'8"  h  (208  x  142  cm) 

Warp  Goat  hair  or  stiff  wool.  Z2S,  ivory  One  level. 

Weft.  Wool,  ivory,  dyed  vermilion,  and  bast,  probably 
flax,  ivory  or  beige;  41,  Xi  In  each  shoot  two  or 
three  strands  are  wool;  two  or  one  are  bast. 

Pile:  Goat  hair  or  stiff  wool,  s  or  unspun.  clipped  to 
cover  collars.  Spanish  knotting,  slanting  to  right. 
h  i2  +  ,  vg(approx  100  knots  per  sq  in  ) 

Ends  Cut 

Sides:  Cut 

Condition:  A  large  fragment;  upper  part  of  field  missing, 
torn  across  near  top  of  lowest  wreath  and  rejoined. 
Most  of  lower  border  missing.  Side  borders  incom- 
plete. Severely  worn,  with  several  conspicuous  wear 
streaks  Small  holes  patched,  the  largest  with  pieces 
of  end  border.  Back  appears  weathered 

Quality  Good  Flexible 

Pile  colors:  Salmon  red,  golden  yellow  (wool),  medium 
green,  medium  blue-green 


4  Museum  fur  Islamische 
Kunst,  West  Berlin,  1  16 
(formerly  with  Stefano 
Bard  1  m  in  Florence) 
(Bode.  1901,  p.  127,  fig. 
85;  Spuhler.  1987,  fig. 
141 );  and  another  frag- 
ment formerly  in  Count 
Welezeck's  collection 
(Ferrandis  Torres,  1933, 
pi.  xxiv)  These  may  have 
been  parts  of  the  same 
long  runner,  in  which  the 
lions  faced  toward  one 
long  side. 

;       100  125  (Dimand  and 
Mailey,  1973,  p.  259,  fig. 
225)  Formerly  in  the 
James  F  Ballard  Collec- 
tion 

6  In  the  possession  of  the 
Spanish  Art  Galleries  111 
London  in  1920,  with  the 
wreaths  framed  in  panels 
This  may  be  the  pair  sold 
to  a  Mrs  Mcintosh  in 
Paris  after  cutting  apart 
and  reconstruction  of  the 
borders  See  Kuhnel, 
1930.  p.  420  n.  2. 

"  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum. 1650-1903,  and  a 
fragmentary  rug  formerly 
in  the  Jose  A.  de  Weiss- 
berger  Collection  (Ferran- 
dis Torres.  1933.  pi 
xxvi). 


H  The  Textile  Museum, 
K44  3  3  (formerly  U84. 15) 
(Kuhnel  and  Bellinger, 
195?.  pl  XXIX] 

Q  The  Textile  Museum, 
R44.00.4  (formerly 
R84.21)  (Kuhnel  and 
Bellinger.  1953.  pl  xxxi; 
Musco  Arqucolbgico 
National,  Madrid. 
61.001  (Ferrandis  Torres, 
1933,  pl.  XXX);  and  a  rug 
formerly  111  Count 
Welezeck's  collection 
(ibid  .  no.  381.  Presum- 
ably colors  have  changed 
in  these  rugs. 

10  In  a  rug  formerly  owned 
by  Don  Livmio  Stuyck 
(ibid  .  pl  xxxi). 

"  Musee  Hislorique  des 
Tissus.  25 .584  See- 
also  a  rug  from  Count 
Welezeck's  collection 
(ibid.,  pl-  xxviii). 

1 1  See  n .  8  above. 

"  Ferrandis  Torres,  1933, 
pl.  XXVIII. 

14  Bayerisches  National- 
museum,  T.  1595  (Ham- 
burg. 1950,  fig.  46). 

15  R44  3  4  (formerly  R84.20) 
1  Kuhnel  and  Bellinger, 
1953,  pl.  xxxiv) 


'''  Campana,  1966.  pl  1 3 
17  Cited  111  11  1 5  above. 
|S  I  he  dragon  bolder  is 
composed  of  opposed  pairs 
of  winged  dragons,  S- 

fomied,  with  a  supple* 

mcnlary  head  at  the*  end 
of  the  tail  See  Dimand 
and  Mailey,  1973,  p.  259, 
fig  :;s.  Ferrandis  Torres, 
193?.  pf  xxvi.  Another 
version  includes  elaborate 
vase  forms;  111  a  third,  the 
dragons  are  simple  S- 
forms  with  a  head  at  one- 
end  only. 


The  Carpets 
of  China 


The  origins  of  the  Chinese  knotted  carpet 
remain  shrouded  in  mystery,  for  there  has 
been  an  active  felt  carpet  tradition  there  in 
past  centuries,  as  seen  in  the  series  of  eighth- 
century  rugs  in  that  technique  preserved  in 
the  Shoso-in  at  Nara  in  Japan.  Written 
sources  give  no  guidance  as  to  the  types  of 
carpet  used  at  various  times  or  even  if  they 
were  provided  with  pile.  Those  Chinese  pile 
carpets  which  do  survive  are  of  two  general 
types:  the  products  of  a  manufacture  of  long- 
standing, evidently  centered  upon  the 
Ninghsia  Province,  created  for  local  con- 
sumption and  for  export  to  other  parts  of 
China,  Mongolia,  and  Tibet;  and  a  largely 
twentieth-century  production  in  eastern, 
coastal  China  based  on  Peking  and  Tientsin, 
woven  for  the  American  and  European  mar- 
kets. These  recent  carpets  are  not  represented 
in  this  catalogue,  but  are  familiar  in  our 
homes.  A  third  group  of  rugs,  those  made  in 
the  towns  of  Sinkiang,  or  Chinese  Turkestan, 
show  such  close  relationships  with  the  older 
Chinese  carpets,  except  for  their  past  excel- 
lences in  dyeing,  that  these  Sinkiang  rugs  may 
naturally  be  grouped  with  the  rugs  of  old 
Cathay. 

The  carpets  from  Ninghsia  take  a  variety 
of  forms,  developed  to  meet  their  several  pur- 
poses. Most  of  them,  in  oblong  formats  of 
moderate  size,  have  been  intended  as  covers 
for  the  k'ang,  a  heated  platform  at  one  side  of 
the  room  used  for  sleeping  or  sitting.  Many  of 
these  show  balanced  designs  based  upon  a 
central  roundel  medallion  composed  of  foliate 
dragons  or  floral  forms,  with  arching  frets  or 
leafy  tendrils  in  each  of  the  field's  corners. 
Occasionally  two  smaller  roundels  lie  beyond 
the  centerpiece  toward  each  end.  Such  me- 
dallion schemes  may  have  a  long  prior  history 
in  central  Asia,  shared  with  designs  which  are 
found  in  the  carpets  of  other  lands:  Anatolia, 


Persia,  the  Caucasus.  In  the  k'ang  covers  the 
medallion  systems  may  appear  with  relatively 
plain  grounds  or  superimposed  upon  geomet- 
ric diaper  patterns  or  flowing  vinework  punc- 
tuated by  large  flowers:  patterns  which  may 
have  been  adapted  from  other  types  of  textile 
such  as  brocades  or  satins.  Alternately  the 
diaper  or  vinework  was  often  used  in  Chinese 
rugs  without  a  medallion  scheme,  as  in  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art's  handsome  rug 
in  a  cloud-lattice  repeat  (no.  72).  Again  the 
diaper  may  involve  roundels  in  staggered 
rows.  In  a  vinework  carpet  the  vine  may  be 
continuous  from  blossom  to  blossom  and 
uncut  by  the  border.  In  later  examples  indi- 
vidual flowers,  symbolic  objects,  butterflies, 
and  even  birds  may  be  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  field. 

These  carpets  quite  clearly  have  come 
from  a  variety  of  weaving  shops,  perhaps 
somewhat  widely  scattered,  and  hence  show- 
varied  characteristics  of  wool  and  color  ton- 
ing, as  well  as  pattern.  It  is  tempting  to  see  a 
decidedly  greater  age  in  those  rugs  with  a 
brownish  cast  whose  designs  are  made  up  of 
scroll-dragons  and  assorted  frets,  but  there 
seems  no  solid  basis  for  thinking  that  these  are 
actually  older  than  vinework  or  silk-repeat 
patterned  rugs  whether  with  or  without  a  cen- 
terpiece. The  styles  may  appear  to  relate  to 
different  eras,  but  the  rugs  themselves  do  not, 
varying  merely  in  fashion  and  in  place  of 
manufacture.  Among  these  Chinese  rugs 
there  must  undoubtedly  have  been  constant 
imitation  of  the  silk  carpets  produced  in  the 
capitals  for  the  court,  which  we  see  reflected 
in  even  greater  diversity  and  bold,  bright  col- 
oring in  the  scroll  portrait  paintings.  Cultured 
Chinese  obviously  did  not  disdain  carpets — 
merely  woolen  ones! 

Squarish  carpets  much  larger  than  the 
k'ang  covers,  some  of  them  very  large  indeed. 


seem  to  have  been  made  tor  ceremonial  occa- 
sions or  for  temple  use.  Usually  their  design 
involves  prominent  flowers  and  vines.  There 
may  also  be  a  modest  central  medallion  and 
floral  sprays  as  cornerpieees.  Small  mats, 
cushion  covers,  and  ehaii  seals  often  show  a 
central  medallion  as  well,  or  a  single  dragon 
in  that  position,  amid  smaller  ones.  The  tra- 
dition of  the  medallion  here,  ;is  elsewhere, 
may  have  been  to  grace  the  location  of  the 
owner  or  other  dignitary  when  seated  upon  it 
This  concept  has  been  reinforced  In  the  c  iests 
of  four  or  even  eight  small  mountains  which 
rise  toward  the  dragon  Irom  the  sides  and 
corners  of  certain  mats,  or  the  two  largei 
mountains  which  rise  from  the  ends  of  some 
what  larger  saddle  nigs  ot  one  well-known 
class.  Square  mats  were  woven  in  series  .is 
long  chanting  hall  strips  for  the  lama  monas- 
teries; other  strips  at  least  as  long  may  show 
vinework  or  a  succession  of  individual  motifs. 

The  nigs  that  were  especially  designed  to 
be  wrapped  about  the  pillars  or  posts  ot  lama 
temples  are  well  represented  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Museum  of  Art's  collection  by  [xiirs 
which  show  dragon  or  human  forms  (nos. 
73-76),  probably  as  inexpensive  substitutes 
for  carvings  which  had  earlier  found  similar 
decorative  employment  upon  columns.  Sad- 
dle rugs  woven  in  two  parts  SO  that  the  pile 
projected  downward  on  each  side  were  made 
in  numbers,  often  with  a  roundel  upon  each 
flap  and  a  distorted  medallion  form  in  the 
center,  beneath  the  rider. 

As  the  designs  of  the  older  Chinese  carpets 
are  prone  to  be  quite  eclectic,  from  the  time 
when  they  first  reached  Western  markets 
down  to  the  present  it  has  pleased  dealers, 
collectors,  writers,  perhaps  even  curators  to 
overstate  their  age  as  wildly  as  with  the  praver 
rugs  of  Anatolia,  quite  regardless  of  actual 
condition  and  the  probabilities  of  survival. 


Characteristics  of  pattern  have  led  to  the  attri- 
bution of  this  rug  to  the  reign  oi  K'ang-hsi 
(1662-1722),  that  one  to  the  era  of  Ch'ien 
Lung  (1736-96),  a  third  may  simply  rejoice 
in  the  designation  "Ming"  (prior  to  1644). 
The  probability  is  thai  few  date  before  the 
nineteenth  century:  only  two  or  three  survi- 
vors might  have  been  woven  before  the  eigh- 
teenth, if  indeed  were  any!  The  confusion  has 
been  heightened  by  their  coloring — usually 
blues  .ind  tans  with  perhaps  a  dubious  shade 
or  two  that  have  been  something  else.  Com- 
paratively recent  rugs  shown  in  the  color- 
plates  of  H.  A.  I  .orentz's  book,  A  View  of 
Chinese  Rugs,  show  a  range  from  bright  hues 
through  progressively  more  undefined  tints 
which  recall  the  descriptions  of  the  fruit) 
tones  ascribed  to  Chinese  rugs  in  the  books 
that  were  published  about  1910:  peach,  apri- 
cot, citron,  persimmon,  "burnished  pinks." 
Yet  these  were  rugs  that  now  merely  show 
t.ins  and  bines 

The  rapid  changes  from  gaudy  color 
sc  hemes  to  a  ven  limited  palette,  due  !<>  the 
dyeing  failures  of  the  Ninghsia  people  in  pro- 
ducing fugitive  reds,  pmks,  oranges,  violets, 
and  perhaps  greens,  have  given  Westerners  a 
highly  inaccurate  impression  of  the  original 
appearance  of  their  older  rugs.  The  faded 
results  proved  at  once  acceptable,  so  much  so 
that  they  were  promptly  echoed  in  the  spirit- 
less but  pleasant  coloring  of  most  of  the  room- 
sized  Peking  and  Tientsin  products  for  the 
Western  market.  The  much  more  competent 
dyers  of  Chinese  Turkestan  retained  their 
skills  until  betrayed  by  aniline  dye  imports 
which  caused  their  once  joyous  red  to  fade 
out  to  sickly  grayish  mauve.  Rugs  which  tri- 
umphantly skirted  this  pitfall  might  further- 
more, through  the  dealers'  bleaches,  achieve 
even  greater  anonymity,  all  in  the  interests  of 
indecisive  household  decoration! 


To  a  certain  extent  the  Turkestan  rugs 
share  the  designs  of  the  Ninghsia  rugs,  in  a 
somewhat  varied  interpretation.  There  are 
also  carpets  with  three  circular  medallions  in 
a  row  which  are  much  more  common  among 
them  than  among  Chinese  rugs;  elaborate 
pomegranate  trees  appear,  growing  from  small 
vases;  so-called  coffered  patterns  dividing  the 
field  into  squares  with  a  chrysanthemum  blos- 
som filling  each  square  are  another  favorite. 
The  Museum's  collection  includes  a  small 
Sinkiang  rug  (no.  77),  perhaps  from  Khotan, 
whose  field  pattern  offers  rows  of  blossoms 
against  a  background  of  vines  and  foliage. 
Certain  borders  these  Turkestan  rugs  have  in 
common  with  the  Chinese  rugs;  a  number  of 
other  patterns  are  peculiar  to  the  Sinkiang 
pieces,  including  several  "wave"  designs  and 
at  least  one  bold  reciprocal.  From  the  best  of 
them  arise  inferences  as  to  what  the  Chinese 
rug  has  been  and  could  be. 


THE    CARPETS    OF  CHINA 


Cloud-Lattice  Rug 

Ninghsia  Province  (?),  China 
Nineteenth  century 

Gift  of  Carl  Otto  Kretzschmar  von  Kienhnseh 


The  pale  yellow  held  ol  the  mi;  is  overlaid  by 
a  fine-scale  grid  of  dark  blue  C-scrolls,  oul 
lined  in  lighl  blue,  which  form  quatrefoils  in 
even  rows,  In  the  lowest  row  each  quatrefoil 
panel  contains  an  orange-brown  hat  with  out- 
spread wings.  In  the  next  row,  each  panel 
contains  an  orange-brown  peach,  point  up- 
ward, on  a  stem  w  ith  two  spngs.  Near  the 

stem  the  peach  is  tan.  These  two  figures  are 
repeated  in  alternate  rows  through  the  balance 

of  the  held  In  the  spaces  between  the  qua  tre- 
foils lie  eight-pointed  si. us  in  tan,  edged 
orange-brown 

The  principal  border  stripe  is  .1  dark  blue 
swastika  fret  on  orange-brow  11  Outward  from 
this  are  narrow  bands  ot  tan,  orange-brown, 
greenish  tan,  and  golden  yellow,  within  a 
broad  outer  band  of  dark  brow  n  Between 
border  stripe-  and  inner  guard  stripe  is  a  nai 
row  band  of  light  bine  The  innei  guard  itsell 
is  orange-brown,  ornamented  w  ith  an  elon- 
gated kev  fret  in  tan.  now  hard  to  distinguish 
due  to  color  changes   Between  this  strip*  and 
the  field  are  narrow  bands  of  golden  vellovy, 
greenish  tan.  tan,  and  orange-brown. 

The  quatrefoil  lattice  which  tonus  the 

ground  pattern  gives  the  impression,  as  other 
endless  repeat  designs,  of  having  been  copied 
from  a  textile  of  a  different  kind,  perhaps  a 
silk.  Hans  Bidder  has  suggested'  that  it  con- 
sists of  small  cloud  forms  Hie  bats  aie  said  to 
impart  good  luck;  the  peaches,  longevity. 
Rugs  similarly  patterned  may  be  found  in 
several  museum  collections  and  others  have 
made  a  transient  appearanc  e  in  the  literature 
A  large  carpet,  almost  square,  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  (li^ 
72a),  is  short-warped  (wider  than  long),  a 
suitable  form  to  cover  a  k'ang.  the  raised  and 
heated  platform  that  has  been  a  prominent 
feature  of  Chinese  domestic  arrangements,  for 


Bidder,  19641  i>i>  <>•). 
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Fig  72a  Cloud-lattice 

nig,  Nmghsia  Pro)  - 
ince  (7),  China,  curly 
nineteenth  century,  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  oj 
Art,  New  York,  Gift  of 
Mrs.  W  Kissel,  5"  -54 
A  short-warped  cloud- 
lattice  rug 


the  pattern  would  be  seen  from  the  side.  The 
content  of  its  quatrefoil  panels  is  similar  to 
that  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art's  rug, 
but  the  bats,  being  inverted,  flitter  downward. 
An  older  appearing,  narrower  rug  in  the  Tex- 
tile Museum,  Washington,  D.C.  (fig.  72b), 
lacking  a  patterned  border,  is  likewise  short- 
warped  to  serve  upon  the  k'ang.  The  bat,  its 
wings  half-folded,  and  the  peach  alternate 
within  the  row  and  alternate  bats  are  differ- 
ently colored.  An  eight-petaled  rosette  re- 
places the  star  between  the  panels. 

A  small  rug  in  the  stock  of  Thomas  J. 
Larkin  in  London  in  19102  shows  a  similar 
alternation  within  the  row,  with  stars  again  in 
the  interstices.  In  1908  the  Tiffany  Studios  in 
New  York  offered  a  rug  in  this  design  which 
must  have  been  cut  down  from  a  much  larger 
carpet,  with  the  loss  of  its  guard  stripes.''  Ac- 
cording to  the  text  the  bats  appear  in  pairs — 
redoubled  good  luck.  Such  details  are  not 
distinguishable  in  the  cut,  presumably  from 
wear.  A  Swiss  private  collection  has  acquired 
a  rug  with  ogee-sided  central  medallion  and 
cornerpieces  against  a  ground  pattern  of  a 
quatrefoil  lattice  in  which  the  cross-rows  hold 
alternately  a  row  of  bats  and  one  of  stars.  This 
and  the  Larkin  rug  have  key-scroll  inner  bor- 
der stripes.  All  but  the  Textile  Museum  carpet 
display  the  swastika  scroll  as  a  main  border. 
Usually  these  scrolls  are  reversed  in  direction 
very  neatly  at  the  center  of  each  side. 

The  muted  color  combinations  which  are 
noted  in  these  carpets,  and  which  have  be- 
come so  familiar  to  our  eyes,  are  surely  not 
the  ones  with  which  the  rugs  left  the  loom. 
The  reds,  pinks,  purples,  oranges,  and  greens 
have  proved  rapidly  fugitive,  changing  chemi- 
cally through  the  yarns  as  well  as  having  been 
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Fig.  72b  Cloud-lattice 
rug.  Ninghsia  Prov- 
ince (.'),  China, 
early  nineteenth  century. 
The  Textile  Museum. 
Washington.  DC  . 
Rjl.1.2,  A  short-warped 
cloud-lattice  rug 


light-struck.  The  evidence  of  the  original  col- 
ors lies  in  past  accounts  of  rugs  now  somber 
and  in  the  opening  of  long-closed  and  -bound 
edges.  The  field  of  this  rug  may  be  taken  as 
having  always  been  the  light  yellow  and  the 
blues  may  be  taken  as  having  little  changed. 
Restore  the  orange-brown  to  blazing  Chinese 
red  and  see  bats,  peaches,  and  stars  regain 
their  original  prominence,  the  key  fret  recover 
its  effectiveness,  and  the  swastika  scroll  reac- 
quire its  full  strength  as  a  frame  for  the  de- 
sign. Bring  the  greenish  tan  back  to  a  clear, 
bold  green  shade  and  the  tan  to  pink  or  or- 
ange and  the  carpet,  again  garish,  will  reflect 
its  true  nature  as  a  vital,  lively  ornament  to 
brighten  the  end  of  a  rural  Chinese  room. 

Thus  the  carpet  falls  in  line  with  contem- 
porary rugs  of  East  Turkestan  which  combine 
the  cloud-lattice  field  pattern  with  Khotanese 
or  Kashgar  border  designs.  Ulrich  Schurmann 
has  illustrated  a  brightly  colored  Khotanese 
rug  in  which  the  lattice  appears  in  yellow 
upon  a  ground  of  red  (fig.  72c).  Hans  Bidder's 
collection4  offered  a  carpet  whose  lattice 
was  apparently  a  pale  blue  upon  the  red 
ground,  and  among  its  borders  were  a  swastika 
fret  and  also  a  budded,  sweeping  vine  which 
appears  as  well  on  the  Chinese  carpet  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  cited  above.  A  plate 
from  Werner  Grote-Hasenbalg's  Masterpieces 
of  Oriental  Rugs  (fig.  y^d)  displays  a  rug  with 
the  combination  of  red  ground  and  blue  trellis 
which  apparently  once  also  graced  the  k'ang 
cover  in  the  Textile  Museum  (fig.  72DI  ln 
these  East  Turkestan  rugs  the  bats,  peaches, 
and  stars  of  the  Chinese  carpets  have  no  part 
in  the  design  but  once  the  original  coloring  of 
the  Chinese  pieces  has  been  accepted,  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  products  of  the  two  re- 
gions is  clear. 
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Fig.  72c  Cloud-lattice 
rug,  Khotan  (?),  Fast 
Turkestan,  China,  nine- 
teenth century,  from 
Schurmann,  1969,  pi  96 
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It  becomes  evident,  from  a  survey  of  what 
has  been  written  on  Chinese  rugs,  that  there 
is  no  firm  knowledge,  even  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  spent  much  time  in  China,  as 
to  where  the  various  types  of  older  rugs  were 
made,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Pekine 
and  Tientsin  manufactories  for  Western  mar- 
kets. The  Ninghsia  Province,  now  part  of 
Kansu,  immediately  south  of  Mongolia  and 
east  of  Sinkiang  (Turkestan),  has  repeatedly 
been  mentioned.  Whether  or  not  the  great 
majority  of  the  early  Chinese  rugs  were  pro- 
duced in  this  wool-rich  area,  Ninghsia  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  logical  source  for  this 
group  of  cloud-lattice  carpets  which  so  much 
resemble  certain  rugs  from  the  Sinkiang 
country.  All  sorts  of  unlikely  ages  have  been 
proposed  for  Chinese  rugs  and  still  are,  for 
their  insecurities  in  dyeing  have  lent  them  a 
bogus  air  of  antiquity.  In  the  case  of  this  rug 
in  the  Museum's  collection  the  excellent  pres- 
ervation of  the  side  finish  and  of  the  warp 
loops  at  the  lower  end  militate  against  centu- 
ries of  age,  even  though  its  recent  owner  has 
preserved  it  carefully  upon  a  wall  since  its 
purchase  early  in  the  century.  Even  the  Tex- 
tile Museum  k'ang  cover  probably  is  not 
much  older.  This  carpet,  and  the  others  as 
well,  were  doubtless  woven  as  k'ang  coverings 
too  and  intended  for  local  use. 
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Fig  72(f  Cloud-lattice 
rug,  Kashgar  (7).  East 
Turkestan,  China,  nine- 
teenth century,  from 
Grote-Hasenbalg,  1925, 
pi  113 
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Ellis.  1978,  "Philadelphia."  p  38.  fig.  20 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  10' 5"  v  x  s'6"  /i  (318  x  167  cm) 

Warp.  Cotton.  Z4S,  ivory  One  level 

Weft:  Cotton.  4Z,  unbleached.  X2 

Pile  Wool.  4Z,  V\b"  long  Senna  knotting,  open  at  the 

left  Left-hand  knot  of  each  row  is  a  Cordes  knot. 

h  6V2,  v  s+  (approx  34  knots  per  sq  in  ) 
Ends.  Top:  Cut.  Bottom:  W  of  \i  cotton  kihm;  then 

iVs"  fringe  of  warp  loops  uncut,  almost  complete 
Sides.  An  outer  cable.  (Z4S)4Z.  secured  to  outermost 

warp  by  a  4Z  ivory  cotton  selvage  Weft  returned 

around  the  outer  warp. 
Condition  Good.  Several  small,  rewoven  areas  are  not 

obtrusive  Outer  brown  band  abrashed  and  partiallv 

reknotted  Back  in  good  condition 
Quality.  Ordinary  Flexible. 

Pile  colors  Dark  brown,  orange-brown,  greenish  tan, 
tan,  golden  yellow,  pale  yellow,  dark  blue,  light 
blue 

PROVENANCE 

Possibly  purchased  by  Mrs.  George  Converse  Currier 
(grandmother  of  Mrs.  Carl  Otto  Krctzschmar  von  Kien- 
busch.  wife  of  the  donor)  from  Yamanaka.  New  York 
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Lamaist  Pillar  Rugs 

Ninghsia  Province,  China 

Nineteenth  century 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Efrem  Zimbalist 

64-147-1,2 


Across  the  tawny  field  of  each  of  these  two 
rugs  rushes  an  enormous  blue  and  white 
dragon,  admiring  a  striated  and  flaming  pearl, 
a  veritable  firestone  amid  fitful,  fleeting 
clouds.  The  design  reversing  from  rug  to  rug, 
they  are  true  counterparts.  Pink  repairs,  now 
obtrusive,  record  one  stage  through  which  the 
ground  color  has  passed  on  its  way  from  flar- 
ing Chinese  red  to  its  present  dull  yellow- 
orange  shade.  Visible  when  opened  out  as 
three  meaningless  segments  as  if  severed  with 
a  sword,  the  fabulous  reptile  wreathed  his 
coils  about  a  tall  post  in  some  Tibetan  chant- 
ing hall  when  the  rug  was  seamed  together  to 
enclose  the  post  in  vivid  ornamentation. 

This  monster's  scales,  in  two  tones  of  blue 
and  edged  with  ivory,  form  an  extremely  reg- 
ular grid  throughout,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he 
had  been  cut  out  of  patterned  yard  goods.  His 
thorny  dorsal  ridge  and  his  spikv  tail  are  ivory, 
and  so  are  his  fangs  and  his  drunkenly  waving 
moustaches.  His  frontal  and  the  flames  of  the 
dragon's  shoulders  and  hips  arc  faded  orange, 
as  are  the  flames  of  the  pearl  which  forever 
eludes  him.  His  absurdly  splayed,  three- 
clawed  feet  are  dark  medium  blue,  spotted 
with  light  blue.  So  is  the  dragon's  preposter- 
ous, polka-dot  head  with  its  bulging  yellow 
eyes  focused  by  black-brown  tiny  pupils.  The 
monster's  beetling  brows  and  his  horns  are 
ivory.  His  mane  is  now  reduced  to  yellow 
shades,  as  also  his  beard  and  the  tresses  that 
flow  from  his  hocks.  Along  the  edge  of  the 
reptile's  snout,  the  back  of  his  pate,  and  the 
sweep  of  his  lower  jaw  run  bands  of  blended 
color:  dark  medium  blue  and  ivor\  within  the 
knots  themselves.  His  tongue  is  a  dubious  red 
or  orange  shade,  unhealthy  w  ith  little  orange 
and  yellow  spots. 

This  theatrical  beast  charges  through  cu- 
mulus cloud  forms,  clenched  like  fists,  trail- 


Fig,  7j(j  Lximuist  pillar 
rug  (one  of  a  pair), 

Ninghsia  Province  (?), 
China,  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, The  Newark  \l" 
scum,  42.200.  A  pillar 
rug  with  Tibetan  inscrip- 
tion 


ing  off  into  wiggly  little  tails.  Except  for 
positive  blues  and  ivory,  they  show  ambigu- 
ous shades  of  tans  and  yellows.  Across  the 
base  of  the  rug,  much  the  same  is  true  of  the 
coloring  of  the  wave  patterns  in  four-shade 
combinations,  the  double  row  of  cloud  forms, 
and  the  multiple  rows  of  waves  that  rise  above 
them,  culminating  in  a  monumental,  stela- 
like central  mount,  echoed  by  halves  at  the 
sides,  with  curling  wave  crests  between  them. 
Tiny  symbols  peep  from  the  wave  tops  beside 
the  mountain  peaks:  bits  of  coral,  a  rhinoceros 
horn,  a  fungus,  or  a  flame.  Wear  and  color 
changes  have  rendered  them  practically  inde- 
cipherable. 

At  the  top  of  each  of  these  rugs  is  a  cano- 
pylike  lobed  cloud  valance  in  dark  medium 
blue,  edged  with  ivory.  Above  it  appears  a 
band,  seven  and  one-quarter  inches  wide, 
now  at  first  glance  a  monochrome  yellow. 
Closer  examination  shows  a  linear  pattern  in 
a  lighter  shade,  combining  slanting  lobed 
forms  along  three  distinct  levels,  the  lowest 
edge  expressed  by  irregularities  along  the  top 
of  the  blue  valance.  Above  the  broad  band  are 
narrow  bands  of  the  two  blue  shades,  ivory, 
and  yellow  or  russet  tints.  From  the  valance 
hang  strands  of  varicolored  pearls  terminating 
in  tassels.  Some  strands  are  joined  at  the  tas- 
sel; others  unaccountably  hang  free  along  the 
same  angles.  Below  the  tassels  is  one  line  of 
Tibetan  inscription  in  yellow,  which  of  course 
is  reversed  in  one  of  the  rugs.  This  has  been 
translated  as  "Given  by  Rabcharn  Nawang 
Odzer  '  the  term  "Rabcharn"  signifying  a  level 
of  scholarly  attainment.'  Presumably  the  pair 
of  carpets  were  a  donation  deemed  suitable 
when  this  individual  reached  that  point  in  his 
divinity  studies.  .  . 

The  tawny  tint  of  the  field,  which  should 
at  the  first  have  been  a  noisy  shade  of  red, - 
has  proved  decidedly  erosive,  having  been 


brought  down  to  the  foundation  in  man) 
places  through  severe  floor  wear  after  these 
rugs  were  brought  to  America,  where  they 
had  been  sewn  together  and  used  as  an  ordi- 
nary carpet,  a  fate  which  has  befallen  othei 
pillar  rugs  from  time  to  time 

The  theme  of  such  rugs  as  these  is  cosmo- 
logical,  and  involves  like  symbolism  to  the 
dragon  robes  of  the  court3  which,  when  dis 
carded,  might  have  found  their  way  by  gift 
and  through  trade  into  the  procession  ward- 
robes of  the  lamas  of  Mongolia  and  Tibet. 
This  dragon  is  a  creature  of  the  sky.  so  it  is 
natural  to  find  him  cavorting  among  the 
clouds  beneath  the  valance— a  "cloud  collar" 
which  crowned  the  post  which  tins  dragon 
adorned  when  he  was  brought  together  and 
seamed.  Earth  and  water  lie  beneath  the 
monster's  feet  and  the  sweep  of  his  fantastic 
tail. 

In  the  iconography  and  art  of  the  Fai  Easl 
the  dragon  is  not  the  fearsome,  ravening, 
destructive  creature  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
medieval  Christian  myths  which  have  estab- 
lished that  concept  in  our  minds.  In  China 
the  dragon  has  been  thought  a  benevolent 
creature,  rather  friendly  if  one  did  not  have  to 
stand  too  close  to  him.  It  is  this  popeyed 
cousin  of  Halloween  sprites,  the  sometime 
New  Year's  parade  dragon  with  the  smell  of 
firecrackers  about  him.  that  has  provided  the 
model  for  the  scaly  forms  that  have  wound 
themselves  about  the  posts  and  pillars  of  the 
lamaistic  chanting  halls,  conceivably  as  surro- 
gates for  similar  monsters  which  had  been 
carved  or  painted  upon  such  members  in  ear- 
lier times.4  Three  claws,  four,  or  five,  have 
mattered  little,  for  the  rugs  in  question  are  too 
recent  to  have  been  governed  by  the  old  stric- 
tures of  the  Chinese  imperial  court  1 

Dragon  pillar  rugs  with  similar  inscrip- 
tions in  Tibetan  are  in  the  Newark  Museum 


1  Translated  courtes) 
Michael  K  l  larlin 

■  \u  .is  ol  repair,  -»itll  pink, 
mikhoi  llie  itagc  which  the 
ground  C0I01  "I  the  rug  hod 
attained  In  the  lime  the 
repairs  were  added 

1  See  ( lammann,  195a 

«  Warner,  1921,  pp  iH.  :i 
(with  iketr  l») 

'  Sec  Cammann,  195s,  pp. 

3<>-}J. 
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Fig.  7?/)    Iximaist  pillar 
rug,  Nmghsia  Prov- 
ince I  ?),  China,  nine- 
teenth century.  Museum 
fur  Ostasiatisi  he  Kunst. 
Staatliche  Museen  Preuss- 
ischer  KultvrbtsitZ,  West 
Berlin,  inv  no  h;6o-20. 

A  pillar  rug  with  Tibetan 

inscription 


With  42.201  (Newark. 
1961.  p  87.  pi  xiii).  j 
pair,  one  with  inscription 

and  balance  of  design 
reversed  Inscription. 
"Given  by  Rabcham 
Nawang  Lodru,"  (unstated 
courtesy  of  Michael  K 
Uarhn. 

054x1 1  (Lorcntz,  197s.  pi- 

76). 

Hubel,  1970.  p,  277.  no. 
141 

T.  239-1928  (with  Mon- 

golian  inscription); 

T.  238-1928  (with  Chinese 

inscription)  (l-orentz.  1972, 

pp.  139-41.  pl-  74.  "K 

48). 
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(fig.  73a)6  and  the  Museum  of  East  Asian  Art 
in  West  Berlin  (fig.  73b).  Their  proportions 
differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  pair  in  Phila- 
delphia, being  much  broader  in  relation  to 
their  lengths.  Dragons,  mountains,  and  waves 
are  so  unlike  among  these  rugs  that  we  must 
be  dealing  with  the  products  of  three  different 
shops.  All.  however,  appear  to  be  of  Chinese 
manufacture.  A  similar  series  of  Chinese  pil- 
lar rugs  show,  by  their  inscriptions  in  Mongo- 
lian, that  they  were  destined  for  use  in  that 
area.  A  large  fragment  in  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  in  Toronto,7  which  has  been  the 
upper  portion  of  a  long,  slender  pillar  carpet, 
is  inscribed  in  two  vertical  lines  which  flank 
the  dragon's  head.  At  its  top  is  linear  decora- 
tion which  seems  related  to  that  in  the  val- 
ances of  the  Philadelphia  rugs,  but  it  has 
been  carried  out  in  bands  of  three  different 
colors.  A  very  broad  dragon  pillar  rug  with 
Raymond  Benardout  in  London  had  a  single 
vertical  line  of  Mongolian  inscription  (fig. 
73c).  A  rug  without  a  dragon  figure,  in  the 
Reinhard  Hubel  Collection, s  had  two  vertical 
lines  in  Mongolian  characters.  There  is  a  pair 
of  dragon  pillar  rugs  in  the  Victoria  and  Al- 
bert Museum  in  London,0  one  with  a  Mon- 
golian inscription  in  sixteen  verticals,  the 
other  inscribed  in  Chinese.  Apparently  all  of 
these  rugs,  like  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 


Art's  pair,  were  made  in  Inner  China,  pre- 
sumably in  Ninghsia. 

The  four-color  grouping  displayed  by  the 
mountains  and  waves  is  of  three  shades  of 
blue,  the  lightest  of  which  has  faded  badly, 
with  ivory  white.  Similar  groupings  of  red, 
pink,  and  orange  shades  or  of  violet  and  green 
are  no  longer  distinguishable  due  to  color 
changes.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
existed  in  the  water  line  series  at  the  base  of 
each  rug,  in  the  broken  water,  in  the  many 
laminations  of  the  pearl,  and  in  the  elaborate 
cloud  forms,  which  have  incorporated  up  to 
five  or  six  different  groupings  of  colors.  One 
can  be  sure  that  the  dragon's  mane  was  once 
harlequin,  as  were  the  pearl  chains  that  hang 
from  the  valance. 

The  pile  of  the  Museum's  rug  displays  the 
full  bag  of  tricks  of  the  Chinese  rug  weaver: 
knots  offset,  halved,  overlapped,  and  blended, 
with  the  careful  sculpturing  of  various  fea- 
tures, such  as  the  pearl,  the  mountains,  and 
the  wave  crests.  Much  of  the  effect  of  this 
can  ing  of  the  pile  has  been  lost  through 
erosion  of  the  red  ground  and  subsequent 
wear.  Nevertheless  the  condition  of  those 
edges  of  the  carpets  which  have  not  been  cut 
away  and  the  survival  of  warp  loops  testify 
against  any  great  age  for  these  sadly  dulled 
examples. 


Fig.  7?c    Lamaist  pillar 
rug.  probably  Nmghsia 
Province,  China,  nine- 
teenth century,  with 
Raymond  Benardout, 
London  A  pillar  rug  with 
Mongolian  inscription 
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Size:  64-147-1  (left):  i6'4>/:"  v  x  4'8"  h  (499  x  141  cm). 
64-147-2:  16V  v  x  4'8"  h  (498  x  142  cm). 

Warp.  Cotton.  Z4S,  ivory.  One  level. 

Weft:  Fluffy  cotton,  zZ,  3Z,  ivory.  X2 

Pile.  Wool;  64-147-1  2/.  V.  4*  64-147-2:  3Z,  4/.  Vs" 
long  Senna  knotting,  open  at  the  left  64- 1 47-1 
left-hand  knot  of  each  row  is  a  Cordcs  knot 
64-147-2:  that  portion  of  rug  is  missing  Some  knots 
are  offset  one  warp;  others  are  overlapped,  elsewhere 
knots  may  be  halved  (one  thin  knot  above  another 
of  differing  color  between  weft  shoots)  to  soften 
curved  outlines.  Modeling  of  contours  through 
controlled  clipping,  h  6.  $'/2.  v  %Vi,  6  (approx.  \\ 
knots  per  sq.  in.). 

Ends.  Top:  Cut.  Bottom:  1 W  fringe  of  warp  loops, 
many  still  uncut.  Closure  by  modem  overhand 
sewing. 

Sides:  64-147-1:  Left  side,  2-cord  added  yi  cotton 
selvage,  outer  cord  double;  inner  single  weft- 
attached.  Right  side  cut.  64-147-2:  Left  side  cut. 
Right  side.  3-cord  selvage,  all  singles,  two  inner 
cords  weft-attached.  Selvage  is  added  }/.  yellowed 
cotton  on  outer  two  cords. 

Condition  Ground  color  has  been  very  erosive,  so  pile- 
is  very  worn.  Much  fading  of  pile  colors.  Small 
areas  reknotted  in  pink  and  orange  are  now  obtru- 
sive. Back  appears  weathered. 

Quality:  Ordinary.  Coarse.  Very  flexible 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  black-brown,  russet  (originally  Chi- 
nese red?),  several  tans,  beige,  very  dull  orange, 
several  dull  light  yellows,  dark  medium  blue,  light 
blue,  very  pale  blue.  (Replacement  pile  is  pink  and 
orange. )  Blends  within  the  knot  include  dark  me- 
dium blue  and  ivory. 
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Lamaist  Pillar  Rugs 

Ninghsia  Province,  China 
Nineteenth  century 
Purchased:  Darlcv  Fund 
20-45-20, b 


These  two  rugs  probably  were  made  to  serve 
as  a  pair,  for  their  designs  match  very  closely, 
but  in  reverse,  so  that  the  dragons  which  are 
their  principal  feature  might  appear  to  face 
each  other  when  in  use  upon  pillars  of  a 
chanting  hall.  Nevertheless,  there  are  differ- 
ences in  the  treatment  or  coloring  of  certain 
cloud  forms.  One  description  will  do  for  both 
rugs,  however.  The  ground  color  is  now  a 
light  orange-brown.  At  the  top  a  series  of  nar- 
row horizontal  bands  in  blue,  tan  shades,  and 
ivory  terminates  in  a  dark  medium  blue  val- 
ance of  lobed  forms  which  project  downward 
into  the  field.  These  lobes  or  cusps  are  sepa- 
rated by  pairs  of  curved  indentations  like 
rams'  horns.  From  the  clefts  between  these 
and  from  the  points  of  the  cusps  hangs  a 
W-chain  of  varicolored  pearls,  ending  in  tan 
tassels  that  dangle  on  two  levels. 

At  the  foot  of  the  rug  there  is  a  broad 
band  of  multicolored,  rippling  water  motifs, 
stepped  diagonally.  The  waves  above  are  in 
blue  shades  and  ivory,  while  the  broken  water 
between  assumes  blocky  cloud  shapes.  From 
the  waves  rises  a  rather  complex  central 
mountain,  repeated  as  halves  at  the  sides  of 
the  rug.  Its  central  massif  is  dark  medium 
blue,  its  flanks  light  blue,  edged  in  ivory. 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  festoons  of 
pearls  above,  a  rampant  dragon  snarls  and 
snaps  amid  tightly  clenched,  fungoid  clouds, 
some  of  them  with  tails.  This  dragon  admires 
with  popped  eyes  the  harlequin,  laminated, 
blazing  pearl  which  hovers  before  his  snout, 
parting  his  long,  curling  white  mustachios. 
The  beast  cannot  grasp  this  jewel,  however, 
for  his  five-clawed  dark  blue  feet  are  far  too 
clumsy  for  such  adventures. 

The  monster's  lithe  body,  fully  scaled  in 
dark  and  light  blues  and  ivory,  crisscrosses 
the  weaving  in  such  a  way  that  when  closed 
around  a  pillar,  the  creature  will  smoothly 


encircle  the  post  twice. 1  The  frontal  surface  of 
his  body  is  now  a  tan;  his  back  is  ivory,  as  also 
his  very  feathery  tail  decor.  From  the  dragon's 
shoulders  rise  flickering  flames  and  from  his 
hocks  sprout  gay  streamers.  His  gaping  head  is 
dark  blue,  spotted  with  light  blue.  His  pate 
and  his  jowls  show  a  blend  of  dark  blue  and 
ivory  within  the  knot;  his  eyebrows  a  blend  of 
light  blue  and  ivory.  The  eyes  and  snout  of 
this  creature  are  now  in  tan  shades;  his  tongue 
and  maw  a  blend  with  brown.  A  pair  of  ivory 
horns,  ribbed  with  light  blue,  peep  out  of  his 
mane,  which,  streaming  madly  like  his  beard, 
is  brown  and  tans.  His  fine  display  of  incisors 
and  his  nose  whisker  are  ivory  white. 

The  wafted  clouds  are  lobed  in  varying 
color  combinations,  each  of  which  has  been 
triple,  such  as  dark  blue  edged  in  light  blue, 
then  ivory.  Ivory  spume  flies  free  above  the 
waves  and  the  mountaintops.  There  have 
been  no  borders,  for  the  two  sides  were  meant 
to  be  seamed  together.  The  present  termina- 
tions have  seemed  visually  adequate  at  the 
ends. 

The  original  color  schemes  of  such  rugs  as 
these  have  been  clamorous  to  a  degree  unac- 
ceptable to  modern  tastes,  although  the  lamas 
who  commissioned  them  were  presumably 
quite  happy  with  the  enrichment  which  they 
added  to  dim  chanting  hall  interiors.  They 
were  designed  to  encircle  pillars,  or  when  as 
narrow  as  these,  square  posts. :  The  original 
effect  of  such  coloring  is  suggested  by  the 
more  recent  pillar  rugs,^  but  probably  even  m 
these  the  passage  of  some  years  had  already 
toned  the  reds  down  perceptibly  from  the  hrst 
blatant  shades.  , 
The  studv  of  rugs  in  which  this  process  ot 
color  change  has  proceeded  less  fully  than  in 
this  pair  outlines  a  series  of  triple  combina- 
tions that  were  typically  used  in  succession: 
red.  orange,  pink;  dark  blue,  light  blue,  .vory; 


black-brown,  olive,  yellow-green,  brown,  tan. 
yellow;  red,  pink,  flesh;  olive,  yellow-green, 
ivory.  Combinations  of  four  graded  shades 
also  occurred.  Such  combinations  are  re- 
peated in  a  rotation  in  the  wave  motifs  at  the 
bottom  of  the  carpet;  in  the  main  layers  of  the 
pearl  after  which  the  dragon  lusts,  and  in  sev 
eral  groupings  to  form  the  clotted  clouds. 
Brown  fibers  dyed  yellow  may  produce  a  dark 
olive  green,  as  in  mane  and  beard.  The  cms 
would  have  been  red  or  orange,  rimmed  in 
yellow;  the  nose  orange.  In  these  rugs  the 
ivory  white  has  yellowed,  adding  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  color  identification. 

Among  the  several  types  of  pillar  rugs  tb.it 
have  come  to  the  West  from  the  lama  monas- 
teries of  Mongolia  and  Tibet,  the  enfolding 
dragon  appears  most  commonly  as  the  princ  i- 
pal  design  motif.  When  such  carpets  are  com- 
pared on  the  bases  of  dragon  draftsmanship, 
manner  of  indication  of  water  and  mountain 
beneath,  representations  of  the  fitful  clouds, 
and  types  of  valance,  bands,  or  festoons 
above,  there  is  an  astonishing  lack  of  uni- 
formity.4 Some  of  this  is  doubtless  due  to 
artistic  change  over  several  generat.ons  ol 
cartoon  designers.  Otherwise  it  suggests  man- 
ufacture in  a  number  of  establishments  p<  I 
haps  in  several  districts.  Technical  details  ot 
construction  are  generally  so  similar  among 
such  rugs  that  there  seems  little  question  ot 
their  having  been  produced  in  widely  sepa- 
rated areas,  as  would  be  the  case  if  woven  in 
Tibet  on  one  hand  and  Mongolia  on  the 
other  They  bear  the  mark  of  a  common, 
commercial  manufacture,  which  docs  not 
differ  markedlv  from  the  rugs  in  other  designs 
that  are  currently  ascribed  to  Nmghs.a  in 
northwestern  China.  Peculiarly  Tibetan  rugs 
in  similar  designs  may  well  have  existed,  but 
they  have  not  come  to  hand.  This  seems  the 
case  with  Mongolia  as  well. 


I  Ik  drawing  of  mountains,  waves,  val- 
ances, and  festoons  in  these  two  uius  resem- 
bles ver\  Closely  that  ot  ;inotliei  p.m  in  the 

Museum's  collections  mo.  75).  Then  cloud 
forms,  too,  aire  similai  in  nature.  These  indi- 
cations suggest  tli.it  these  lorn  pieees  came 
from  the  same  weaving  establishment  .it  aboul 

the  same  time.  As  then  dimensions  are  almost 

the  same,  thej  in. in  have  been  made  foi  the 
same  monastery,  but  followed  different 
courses  to  reach  their  present  home  in  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  "I  \il 

puni  ISHED 
W.irncr.  1921,  rcpro.  p.  1 9 

E  x  II  I  HI  T  1  D 

San  Francisco,  1979 
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Size:  io'8"  v  x  a/6"  /»  (325  *  76  cm)  (each) 

Warp.  Cotton.  /4s,  Mil  bufl  On,  level 
Weft:  Cotton,  V.  4Z.  ''gilt  ln,ff-  X2 

Pile:  Wool.  4/.  W  long  Senna  knotting,  open  .it  the 

left.  Left-hand  knot  of  each  row  is  a  Conies  knot 

Some  knots  are  ofiset  one  warp;  elsewhere  knots 
may  be  halved  (one  thin  knot  above  another  ol 
differing  color  between  wcfl  shoots)  to  soften  curved 
outlines  Modeling  of  contours  through  controlled 

clipping,  h  6'/2,  v  5^  (appnw  35  k,,(,,s  P6' Sl  

Ends:  Cut 

Sides:  3-COrd  added  y.  yellowed  cotton  selvage  on  sin- 
gles, weft-attached  to  inner  cord  only 

Condition.  Shows  little  wear  Rather  badly  moth-eaten 
in  places,  especially  in  blues  and  toward  top  I'.nds 
have  fringed.  Side  finish  rotting.  Severe  color 
changes. 

Quality  Ordinary  Flexible. 

Pile  colors:  Ivory,  medium  brown  (mixed  dark  natural 
shades),  light  orange-brown,  several  tans,  dark 
medium  blue,  light  blue  Blends  within  the  knot 
include  dark  medium  blue  and  ivory,  light  blue  and 
ivory,  brown  and  tan. 


1  Demonstrated  about  round 
pill. 11  forms  in  Kendrick 
and  Tattersall,  iqw,  vol 

j,  pis.  72.  7V  Sec  also 
I .ciicnl/.  i<)?:.  pl-  74 

1  Lorcntx,  197a.  P  '4°-  % 
.(<),  New. 11k.  1961  .  p  86, 
pl.  XII. 

1  Lorentz,  197a.  pis,  74.  7S 
■  i  ompnrc  Royal  ( )ntorio 
Museum,  I  otonto,  945*' 1 
(Lorente,  197a.  pl«  7f>>-"1(l 

9*3.34  14;  The  New.uk 

Museum,  4a.aoo(fig  73«0 
and  4i.aoi  (Newark,  196*1 
p  B7,  pl  miii,  a  Reinhard 
Hubcl  Collection  rug 
(Hubel,  i<>7».  P  }o»i  P1 
kxvii); The  Textile  Mu- 
seum, Washington,  D.< 
1171  2  1  (Ellis,  1968, 
"Chinese  Rugs,"  rcpro.  i> 
47);  Museum  ol  l""1  fata, 
Boston.  24.91,  2-1 
24.93.  nnd  14  94i  Museum 
fin  Ostasiatische  Kunst, 
West  Berlin,  inv  no 
1960-30 (fig.  73b);  Schun 
111,11111,  1960,  pl  50;  Mum- 
ford,  1916,  rcpro  p  8; 
Clifford,  19",  fepro,  i> 
104;  and  a  rug  in  the 
possession  <>l  Bcmheimci 
in  Munich  (Lorentz,  1072. 
i)l  77) 
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Lamaist  Pillar  Rugs 

Ninghsia  Province,  China 
Nineteenth  century 
Purchased:  Darlev  Fund 
20-45-3,32 


At  first  glance  these  rugs  seem  intended  as  a 
pair,  but  in  one  (20-45-3  [left])  the  figures 
along  the  central  axis  are  placed  higher,  so 
that  the  uppermost  form  intrudes  decidedly 
upon  the  lobed  valance.  However,  the  figures 
do  not  reverse  positions  from  one  rug  to  the 
other,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  pair  (see  nos. 
73,  74).  Discrepancies  in  the  cloud  forms  and 
in  the  mountains  together  with  the  variations 
of  color  treatments  in  the  figures  suggest  that 
these  two  rugs  represent  a  selection  from  a 
group  of  the  products  of  the  same  workshop, 
chosen  so  that  the  Buddhistic  emblems  held 
by  the  seated  figures  might  form  a  proper  se- 
ries. Comparing  valances,  mountains,  waves, 
and  clouds,  it  seems  that  the  workshop  in 
question  may  have  also  produced  another  pair 
of  pillar  rugs  in  the  Museum  (no.  74). 

The  dark  blue  valances  at  the  tops  of  these 
rugs  have  lobed  forms  which  project  down- 
ward, with  pairs  of  indentations  like  rams' 
horns  between  these  lobes.  From  the  valances 
hang  varicolored  pearl  strings  and  W-shaped 
festoons,  terminating  in  tassels  on  two  levels. 
The  angles  of  the  festoons  are  less  acute  than 
in  the  Museum's  comparable  pair  and  addi- 
tional angled  strings  of  pearls  have  been  intro- 
duced. At  the  feet  of  the  rugs  the  waves, 
mountains,  and  broken  water,  with  the  flying 
spume,  are  handled  in  much  the  same  way  as 
in  the  other  pair.  Between  wave  and  cloud- 
scroll  valance,  however,  unfolds  a  scene  unfa- 
miliar in  other  pillar  rugs  known  in  the  West. 

Up  the  center  line  of  each  carpet  rises  a 
series  of  four  hooded,  pudgy,  doll-like  human 
figures,  each  seated  cross-legged  upon  a  lotus 
pedestal  which  combines  with  winglike  clouds 
to  resemble  a  primitive  vehicle  for  flight. 
Each  figure  sits  placid  and  serene,  holding  in 
one  hand  one  of  the  eight  Buddhist  auspi- 
cious emblems— the  vase,  canopy,  conch 
shell,  wheel  of  the  Law.  umbrella,  fish,  lotus 


Fig.  75<j   Lamaist  pillar 
rug,  Ninghsia  Prov- 
ince '  ?),  China,  nine- 
teenth century.  Museum 
fur  Ostasiatische  Kunst, 

Cologne,  inv,  no.  L  71,4 
(no.  I2j:t  A  pillar  run 
with  the  Seven  Precious 
I  /i/fii,". 


blossom,  and  mystic,  or  endless,  knot. 1  Below 
them  two  priestly  lamas  in  robes,  shawls,  and 
yellow  helmet-hats  face  each  other.  The  one 
on  the  left  holds  a  conch  to  his  lips.  The  one 
on  the  right  tenders  an  offering — perhaps  a 
skull  bowl  of  peaches.  Clouds  form  lotus  plat- 
forms beneath  their  feet  and  a  cloud-tree 
floats  between  them.  Nodular  and  tailed 
clouds  in  groupings  of  color  combinations 
fill  the  remainder  of  the  tawny,  or  brownish 
yellow-orange,  field. 

Each  of  the  seated  figures  wears  a  robe  or 
skirt,  a  sash,  and  a  hooded  cloak  or  shawl 
with  a  cap  beneath  it.  A  collar  which  curls 
upward  at  the  ends  supports  a  pair  of  curving, 
ornamental  straps  joined  over  the  chest  by  a 
clasp  in  cloud  form.  Feet  and  hands  are  bare. 
They  and  the  faces  appear  to  have  been  pink, 
the  eyes  blue,  the  eyebrows  and  hair  dark 
blue.  In  one  of  the  pair  (20-45-33  [right])  the 
topmost  figure  seems  to  hold  a  vase  with  a 
dark  blue  top.2  Its  hood  and  shawl  arc  light 
medium  blue.  The  next  figure  holds  a  canopy 
which  sweeps  out  to  the  right.  The  upper  part 
is  dark  blue;  it  is  light  tan  below.  The  figure's 
hood  and  shawl  are  brown,  the  robe  or  skirt 
light  medium  blue.  The  third  figure  holds  a 
light  medium  blue  and  ivory  conch.  Its  garb 
is  now  light  tan  except  for  the  sash,  which  is 
light  medium  blue.  The  lowest  seated  figure 
holds  a  wheel  with  a  brown  rim.  It  has  a  light 
medium  blue  robe  or  skirt.  Its  lotus  pedestal 
has  a  more  normal  shape  than  the  others,  not 
being  crowded  as  are  they. 

In  the  other  rug  the  uppermost  figure 
holds  an  umbrella  in  two  shades  of  blue.  Its 
robe  is  now  a  golden  yellow;  its  hood  and 
shawl  a  light  medium  blue.  The  second  figure 
holds  a  fish.  The  hood  and  shawl  have  been 
purple,  the  robe  light  medium  blue.  The 
third  figure  holds  a  lotus  blossom.  Its  robe 
and  shawl  are  yellow.  The  lowest  seated  figure 


holds  a  dark  blue  endless  knot.  Its  robe  is  light 
medium  blue,  its  shawl  and  hood  a  yellow 
shade. 

The  seated  figures  have  been  called  Kwan 
Yins  (goddesses  of  mercy)  or  Bodhisattvas  (the 
Enlightened  Ones).  Stella  Kramrisch  has  sug- 
gested that  they  may  be  anthropomorphic 
manifestations3  of  the  emblems  which  they 
hold,  or  carriers  of  these  emblems  (chann- 
vira).  Their  position  and  the  nature  of  their 
supports  seem  to  mark  them  as  unearthly. 
The  lama  priest  with  a  conch  has  many  coun- 
terparts which  usually  stand  alone  upon  pillar 
rugs.  His  companion  is  unusual.  If  he  is  hold- 
ing a  libation  rather  than  the  peaches,  w  hat 
appears  to  be  a  ribbon  may  have  been  meant 
to  indicate  its  pouring  out.  Color  changes 
may  thus  disguise  what  had  been  obvious  in 
the  new  and  gaudy  rug  as  it  was  first  cut  from 
the  loom. 

When  these  rugs  were  offered  at  auction 
in  1916  their  ground  color  was  described  as 
"burnished  pink."4  By  the  time  of  the  report 
on  the  pieces  in  the  Museum's  Bulletin  for 
February  1921,  it  had  already  become  "tawny 
orange,"  a  phrase  applied  to  the  similar  pair 
in  the  collection  (no.  74)  as  well.1'  One  can 
imagine  that  the  original  hue  had  been  a  vivid 
Chinese  red  which  soon  proved  fugitive,  as  it 
had  in  the  other  Ninghsia  carpets  (see  nos. 
72-74,  76).  The  purplish  tan  is  a  more  defi- 
nite reminiscence  of  a  once  robust  violet  than 
is  normally  found  in  these  rugs.  It  may  be 
possible  still  to  differentiate  a  pink  and  an 
orange  from  the  generally  russet  and  yellow 
ensemble.  As  usual  the  blues  have  held  their 
color  except  for  the  palest  of  them,  which  has 
faded. 

In  the  1916  auction  catalogue  one  finds 
this  comment  about  these  two  rugs:  "Believed 
to  have  come  from  the  famous  group  of  Bud- 
dhist Monasteries  at  Wu  Tai  Shan,  in  the 


1  Sit  C  A  S  W. Mums. 

Ent  yelopedia  <>l  Chinese 
Symbolitm  mid  Art  Motive* 
(New  York,  1060).  p.  157 
:  Neilhei  tins  vase  noi  the 
canopy  held  by  the  figure 
Ik-Iuv\  is  .hi  assured  identifi- 
cation. Culm  changes  have 
blurred  these  oh|ccls.  The 

other  six  are  <  learci 
1  Curator  Emeritus  ol  Indian 

Art,  Philadelphia  Museum 
of  Art 

'  Anderson  Galleries,  1916, 
p.  65. 
*  Warner,  193 1,  p.  21 
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6  Anderson  Galleries,  1916, 

pp.  64.  f'S 

I  mute  ffimi  the  Seven 

Precious  Things— the 
elephant,  horse,  and 
lewel — jKo  appear  m  a 
pillar  rug  al  the  ( )$ter- 
rcichisches  Museum  fur 

angewandtc  Kunst,  Vi- 
enna, I  949" 


mountains  of  Shansi  Province.  Four  Kvvan 
Yins,  Goddesses  of  Mercy,  are  seated  one 
above  another,  with  two  attendants  at  their 
feet.  Temple  bells  are  looped  from  the  top, 
and  waves  of  eternity  form  the  lower  border." 
Whether  any  part  of  this  is  more  credible  than 
the  rest  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

I  Ik  Museum      K.ist  \sian  Art  al  t  )o- 
logne  has  acquired  a  long  and  narrow  Chi- 
nese pillar  rug  (fig.  75a)7  which  offers  a 
similar  effect  to  the  Philadelphia  Museum's 
pair.  There  is  a  vertical  row  of  figures  along 
the  center  line,  flanked  by  rows  of  clouds  and 
floral  forms.  In  this  case  the  figures  represent 
the  Seven  Precious  Things — the  jewel,  the 
wife,  the  advisor,  the  white  elephant,  the 
magic  horse,  the  general,  and  the  lotus — in 
that  order  from  the  top.  The  wife  and  the 
ach  isoi  are  placed  frontally.  much  as  arc  the 
figures  in  the  Philadelphia  rugs.  However,  the 
draftsmanship  of  the  German  example  differs 
so  greatly  from  that  of  the  Museum's  pan  that 
it  suggests  manufacture  in  a  different  shop. 

PUD]  is  11  E  l> 

Anderson  Galleries,  1916.  nos.  280,  281;  Warner. 
1921.  repro.  p.  20;  Ellis,  1978.  "Philadelphia."  p.  30. 
fig  21 


TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  20-45-3  (left):  \o'f  v  x  2 ' 7 '/z"  h  (323  x  80  cm). 
20-45-33:  io'8'/2"  v  x  2'6'/2"  h  (326  x  78  cm). 

Warp:  Thin  cotton,  Z4S,  ivory  (yellowed).  One  level 

Weft:  Fluffy  eotlon,  3Z.  beige,  X2.  20-45-33:  One  strand 
of  dark  blue  wool  in  center  of  the  carpet 

Pile:  Wool;  20-45-3:  3Z,  4Z,  2Z;  20-45-33:  3Z.  2Z;  W 
long  Senna  knotting,  open  at  the  left  Left-hand 
knot  of  each  row  is  a  Gbrdes  knot.  Some  knots  arc 
overlapped;  elsewhere  knots  may  be  halved  (one 
thin  knot  above  another  of  differing  eolor  between 
weft  shoots)  to  soften  curved  outlines.  Modeling  of 
contours  through  controlled  clipping.  20-45-3:  h  7, 
v  5V2  (approx  40  knots  per  sq.  in  );  20-45-33  h  7, 
v  6  (42  knots  per  sq.  in  ) 

Ends  Cut 

Sides  20-45-3:  3-cord  added  Z3S  beige  cotton  sehage  on 
singles,  weft-attached  to  two  inner  cords  at  left  and 
right  sides  20-45-33:  3-cord  added  /.2S  beige  cotton 
selvage  on  singles,  inner  cord  weft-att3ched  3t  left 
side,  two  inner  cords  at  right  side. 

Condition:  Generally  very  good.  Small  areas  lost  from 
lower  ends.  Moth  damage  at  ends  only.  20-45-33: 
Some  wear  evident  in  lower  left.  Most  colors  have 
apparently  altered  to  mud  shades.  Tapes  formerly 
present,  allegedly  for  securing  to  pillars,  seen  111 
photographs  (see  Warner,  1921,  repro.  p.  20),  now 
missing.  Back  rough  and  appears  weathered. 

Quality.  Ordinary  Coarse  Heavy  but  flexible 
Pile  colors:  Ivory,  dark  medium  brown  (mixed  natural 
shades  dyed  yellow),  ecru,  tan,  light  purplish  tan, 
dull  yellow-orange,  dull  yellow,  dark  blue,  greenish 
light  medium  blue,  pale  blue  (faded) 
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THt    CARPETS    OF  CHINA 


i         3       lv  < 


76 

Lamaisi  PiWar  Rugs 

Ninghsia  Province,  China 
Late  nineteenth  century 
Purchased:  Darley  Fund 
20-49-1 ,  id 


These  rugs,  which  appeal  to  have  been  in 
tended  as  a  pair,  have  fields  of  a  rich,  dark 
blue,  abrashed  a  lighter  shade  in  the  low  ei 
part  of  the  rug.  Across  the  top  of  each  piece  is 
a  broad  band  in  a  yellow  shade,  surmounted 
In  narrow  bands  of  black-brown,  tawny  beige, 
light  medium  greenish  blue,  ivory,  dull 
yellow-orange,  beige,  and  a  lighter  beige 
shade.  ( )n  the  center  line  below  tins  band  a 
sin. ill  canopy  with  floating  ribbons  dangles 
from  a  chain  of  varicolored  pearls,  I  lalves  <>l 
similar  canopies  appear  at  the  sides  <>l  the  rug, 
.nid  between  the  canopies  hang  adclilion.il 
pearl  chains  which  end  in  spade-  shapes  or  in 
tassels  and  which  are  linked  by  festoons  of 
pearls  arranged  as  a  series  ot  chevrons  in 
fours.  All  of  these  pearl  chains  have  been 
varicolored. 

Down  the  central  axis  below  the  canopy 
.ire  plac  ed,  one  by  one,  the  oil  it  1  familiar 
Buddhist  auspicious  symbols  (see  no.  75),  all 
of  them  beribboned  except  the  lotus  The  pair 
of  fishes  ornament  a  trident  or  anchor  form. 
The  vase  has  a  small  foot  and  a  cover  The 
lotus  has  become  a  peony,  shown  amid  tri- 
c  left  leaves.  The  conch,  in  blue  and  white, 
has  a  pronounced  hook  at  its  base  The  e  nd 
less  knot  is  sharply  defined,  as  if  metallic.  The 
umbrella  looks  more  like  a  gourd,  and  the 
wheel  is  a  disc  with  the  yin  and  yang  motif 
superimposed  upon  it  and  four  little  stepped 
projections  around  its  contour  Beside  these 
emblems  range  a  series  of  peculiarly  mal- 
formed clouds  made  up,  it  would  seem,  from 
some  sort  of  plastic  packing  material.  I  he) 
are  caricatures  of  the  clouds  seen  in  other 
pillar  rugs  in  the  Museum's  collection  (nos. 

74,  75  (or  c'vcn  m  na  73])- 

At  the  foot  of  the  rug  rise  water  mot  its 
interrupted  by  bits  of  misty  cloud,  a  row  of 
cloud  symbols  with  waves  that  pile  up  to  cul- 
minate in  a  single  mountain  peak,  the  appar- 
ent artistic  descendant  of  such  mountains  as 
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In  Fry,  1Q46,  pi  54A 
Osterreiclnsches  Museum 
fiir  angewandte  Kunst, 
1  9498,  with  ludicrous 
masks  .ind  ribbons 

17  1 114. 

63  102  (Dimand  and 
Mailey,  1973,  p.  32°.  fig 

293) 

1954-493- 
42.199. 

( Merrciclnschcs  Museum 
fur  angewandte  Kunsl. 
I  <>494  1 1. ore-lit/.  n)72.  pi 

79).  The  color  combina- 
tions m  the  clouds  may 
indicate  the  past  arrange- 
ments in  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art's  rugs. 
I  lube).  1970,  p.  277,  no. 
141. 

Atkins  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  33-606. 
Dilley,  1931.  pi.  ux. 
41.1216  (Newark,  1961. 
p.  88,  pi.  xtv);  41.11 59. 
Wiesbaden,  1966,  no. 
118.  A  nig  described  as  its 
counterpart  (ibid. .  no. 
1 19).  with  a  half-serpent 
naga  figure,  must  have 
come  from  the  same 
weaving  establishment 


rise  111  other  pillar  rugs  (see  nos.  73-75)-  In- 
stead of  halved  mountains  at  the  sides  of  the 
rug  (see  nos.  73-75)  that  would  be  joined, 
like  the  halved  canopies,  at  the  back  of  the 
pillar,  strange  wave  crests  curl  inward  toward 
the  mountain.  There  is  little  spray  from  these 
waves,  but  a  series  of  tiny,  spriglike  forms  jut 
from  the  curls,  waves,  and  mountaintop,  to- 
gether with  a  pair  of  large,  spreading,  plumi- 
form  or  leaflike  shapes,  lobe-edged,  which 
brush  against  the  tails  of  the  lowest  clouds. 

Upon  the  crest  of  the  mountain  stands  a 
lama  who  holds  a  conch  to  his  lips  with  one 
hand,  while  he  holds  a  fly  whisk  with  the 
other.  His  hat  is  now  russet,  with  a  beige 
crest.  His  face  and  his  bare  arms  are  also 
beige.  His  russet  robe  shows  folds  in  beige, 
marked  off  by  sculpturing  of  the  pile,  which  is 
used  as  well  to  indicate  hair  in  the  fly  whisk 
and  111  the  crest  of  the  hat.  The  priest's  shawl 
is  beige,  with  russet  folds  which  also  are 
carved  into  the  nap.  His  black-brown  boots 
have  russet,  then  ivory  soles.  His  belt  has  a 
two-lobed  clasp.  This  figure,  seen  at  an  angle, 
is  reversed  in  the  two  rugs,  so  that  the  two 
lamas  might  be  considered  as  facing  each 
other  when  in  position  on  two  pillars — per- 
haps square  posts  in  view  of  the  rugs'  narrow- 
ness. In  the  clouds  colors  have  been  used  in 
pairs — such  as  light  medium  blue  and  ivory, 
or  two  russet  or  two  tan  shades.  The  water 
motifs  and  the  waves  also  combine  blue 
shades  with  ivory,  and  tan  with  brown  shades. 

It  is  probable  that  all  of  the  design  ele- 
ments were  brightly  colored  when  these  rugs 
were  new.  Red  and  pink,  orange  and  ivory, 
and  orange  and  yellow  appear  to  have  been 
used,  together  with  the  blue  and  white  in  the 
clumsy  clouds.  These  colors,  with  greens  and 
violet,  have  presumably  occurred  in  rotation 
in  the  waves.  The  lamas  seem  to  have  worn  a 
combination  of  red  and  pink  or  orange,  the 


shawl  reversing  the  coloring  of  the  robe  and 
the  hat  red  with  pink  or  orange  crest.  Hence 
in  theory  they  belonged  to  the  sect  of  lama 
priests  known  as  the  Red  Hats. 

A  certain  number  of  pillar  rugs,  which, 
like  these,  show  a  lama  sounding  a  conch, 
have  come  to  notice.  Most  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely crude  in  representation  and  probably 
are  of  no  great  age.  It  is  possible  that  they 
indicate  a  late  nineteenth-century  turn  of 
fashion.  One  illustrated  by  Kendrick1  still 
retained  much  of  its  original  coloring.  A  sec- 
ond, with  a  dark  blue  field,  is  in  the  Museum 
of  Decorative  Arts  in  Vienna.2  The  fly  whisk 
appears  again  in  the  Vienna  rug,  dangling 
from  the  tip  of  the  conch.  Another  example  is 
in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston.3  A 
mask  has  been  painted  to  cover  the  lama's 
eyes.  In  a  pillar  rug  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  in  New  York4  two  dragons  face 
off  above  the  lama's  head,  and  his  hat  resem- 
bles a  crown.  In  these  rugs  Buddhist  emblems 
are  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  figure,  inter- 
spersed with  the  clouds.  In  a  carpet  in  the 
Cincinnati  Art  Museum,5  whose  draftsman- 
ship and  dye  scale  differ  widely  from  those  of 
the  others,  the  eight  symbols  appear  in  two 
rows  of  discs  amid  the  branches  of  a  tree 
which  spread  above  the  lama's  head.  In  an- 
other widely  divergent  modern  rug  in  the 
Newark  Museum6  a  small  lama  priest  with  his 
conch  seems  to  lead  a  madly  cavorting  dragon 
across  a  stage  behind  a  range  of  pearl-set, 
cloud-shrouded,  "pasteboard-scenery"  hills. 

There  is  also  a  design  connection  between 
the  pillar  rugs  with  lamas  and  a  series  in 
which  there  is  no  animate  figure,  the  berib- 
boned  Buddhist  emblems  being  scattered  be- 
tween clouds,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  rug  the 
two  waves  curl  in  from  the  sides  toward  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  One  in  partially 
changed  coloring  on  a  blue  ground  is  in  the 


Vienna  Museum.7  Reinhard  Hubel  owned  a 
second,  with  a  Mongolian  inscription.8  An- 
other is  in  the  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art  in  Kan- 
sas City,9  while  many  additional  elements 
have  been  crowded  into  broader  rugs  tor 
thicker  pillars:  one  once  in  the  Frederick 
Moore  Collection;10  two  in  the  Newark  Mu- 
seum;11 and  others  owned  privately.  In  a  rug 
owned  by  Anton  Danker  in  Wiesbaden12  four 
of  the  Buddhist  symbols — the  conch,  knot, 
canopy,  and  wheel — appear  on  the  central 
axis  between  a  spear-shaped  mountain  and 
the  tasseled  valance  above,  while  tiny  bats  flit 
between  and  behind  the  gross  clouds  on  either 
hand.  A  companion  rug  should  have  dis- 
played the  other  four  symbols. 
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THE    CARPETS    OF  CHINA 


PUBLISHED 

Warner,  1921,  repro.  p.  22;  Dilley,  193 1 ,  pi.  LVHI; 
Dilley.  1959.  pi  lvi 

TECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  20-45-1  (right):  10*7"  v  x  2 '4"/'        *  ^-  cm) 
20-45- la:  io'9'/2"  v  x  2 '4"  h  (329  x  72  cm). 

Warp:  Cotton.  Z}S,  ivory  (yellowed).  One  level. 

Weft:  Fluffy  cotton.  2/.  ivory  (grayed).  \z 

Pile.  Several  qualities  of  wool.  2/.  3/.  4Z.  W  long 
Senna  knotting,  open  at  the  left  Left-hand  knot  of 
each  row  is  a  Gordes  knot  Some  knots  are  offset 
one  warp,  others  arc  overlapped,  involving  succes- 
sive additional  warps.  Both  techniques  occur  in  the 
lama  figures.  Elsewhere  knots  may  be  halved  (one 
thin  knot  above  another  of  differing  color  between 
weft  shoots)  These  three  methods  help  to  soften 
curved  outlines  Modeling  of  contours  through 
controlled  clipping,  providing  sculptured  effects. 
h  6,  v  6  (36  knots  per  sq.  in  | 

Ends.  Cut 

Sides:  2-cord  2Z  yellowed  cotton  selvage,  outer  cord  a 

double,  inner  single  weft-attached 
Condition.  Generally  good.  Small  moth-eaten  areas.  At 

least  one  color  of  lama's  robe  and  the  cloud  in  front 

of  his  foot  have  been  eroded  to  the  foundation. 

requiring  past  repair  of  weft  Severe  color  changes. 

Losses  at  both  ends,  the  bottoms  irregularly. 
Quality:  Ordinary.  Coarse.  Thick  but  flexible.  Back 

fairly  rough. 

Pile  colors  Ivory,  black-brown  (mixed  natural  shades 
dyed  brown),  brown  (mixed  natural  shades  dyed 
yellow),  russet,  two  tans,  ecru,  two  beiges,  dull 
yellow-orange,  light  golden  yellow,  dark  blue,  dark 
medium  blue  (abrashed),  light  medium  greenish 
blue 


77 

F/ora/  Rug 

Khotan,  Chinese  Turkestan 

Nineteenth  century 

The  John  D.  Mcllhenny  Collection 

43-40-70 


The  off  white  field  of  this  small  rug  is  covered 
by  a  closely  packed  array  of  green  and  blue- 
green  vines  and  stems,  quite  aimless,  discon- 
nected, and  stiffly  angled,  which  end  in 
five-petaled  red  flowers  or  in  tiny  leaves. 
Across  the  bottom  is  a  row  of  stiff  little  plants, 
three  of  which  bear  comparatively  large  and 
complex  roundel-blossoms  in  a  scheme  of 
dark  medium  blue,  red,  and  pink,  possibly 
meant  for  chrysanthemums,  but  schematized. 
This  row  of  three  blossoms  is  repeated  seven 
times  in  the  length  of  the  rug,  without  the 
straight  stems  and  with  increasing  stylization. 
Directly  above  each  of  the  round  blossoms  of 
the  lowest  row  there  is  a  pink  figure  like  a 
branch  of  coral  which  seems  to  lie  behind  a 
horizontal  vine  stem.  This  pink  form  is  re- 
peated above  the  blooms  of  alternate  rows. 

A  dark  blue  swastika-fret  divides  the  border 
into  rectangular  panels,  the  swastikas  revers- 
ing from  panel  to  panel.  In  alternation  the 
ground  of  the  panel  is  red,  outlined  in  light 
blue,  or  green,  outlined  with  pink.  Instead  of 
an  inner  guard  stripe  there  are  narrow  bands 
of  red,  light  medium  blue,  yellow,  and  red, 
winch  reverse  in  their  order  beyond  the  prin- 
cipal border  stripe  to  substitute  for  an  outer 
guard. 

This  floral  field  pattern  is  not  known  in 
any  other  rug.  It  seems  to  bear  the  closest 
relationships  to  two  types  of  floral  and  vine- 
work  patterns  seen  among  the  older  Chinese 
carpets,  presumably  from  Ninghsia  and 
neighboring  provinces  of  the  interior.  In  the 
rather  numerous  carpets  of  the  first  series, 
prominent  peony  or  lotus  blossoms  appear  in 
quite  regular,  diagonal  rows,  the  spaces  be- 
tween them  being  filled  with  sinuous  or  lobed 
leaves  and  stems.  When  this  design  has  not 
been  combined  as  a  ground  pattern  with  a 
medallion  and  cornerpieces,  the  first  effect  is 


Fig.  77a    Floral  rug 
fragment,  Khotan  (?), 
Chinese  Turkestan,  early 
nineteenth  centur\.  The 
Textile  Museum.  Wash- 
ington, DC,  R76.1.1. 
Linear  foliage  and  blos- 
soms in  a  silk  rug 


of  an  endless  repeat,  taken  directly  from  the 
patterning  of  silk  brocades  or  satins.  However, 
in  carefully  designed  carpets  such  as  a  squar- 
ish example  in  the  Textile  Museum  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,'  and  a  much  larger  one  owned 
by  the  University  Museum  in  Philadelphia,2 
care  has  been  taken  to  assure  that  the  vine  is 
continuous,  maze-fashion,  never  crossing, 
and  that  each  flower  is  attached  to  a  single 
point  on  the  vine.  In  other  cases  the  vine  has 
become  disconnected,  as  in  the  great  ceremo- 
nial carpet  of  the  University  Museum,^  in 
which  the  various  portions  of  the  vinework 
have  received  varied  coloration. 

The  same  decorative  scheme,  based  on 
the  attenuated,  spidery  form  of  the  lotus  blos- 
som, with  coarse,  sweeping  leaves,  appears  in 
the  fragmentary  rug  in  the  Museum  of  Deco- 
rative Arts  in  Frankfurt4  which  probablv  is  the 
oldest  example  of  Chinese  rug  weaving  to 
survive  in  the  West.  Rugs  in  two  portraits  of 
Manchu  princesses  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Mu- 
seum at  Toronto5  suggest  that  this  sort  of  dec- 
oration was  used  for  silk  carpets  in  a  court 
milieu.  In  one  of  these  the  ground  is  dark 
green;  in  the  other,  gray-green.  The  foliage  in 
the  carpet  in  a  portrait  at  the  Ethnographic- 
Museum  in  Stockholm6  approaches  the  fine 
scale  seen  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art's  rug,  and  this  is  even  more  true  in  a  silk 
rug  fragment  in  gay  coloring  in  the  Textile 
Museum  (fig.  77a)  in  which  the  lotus  blos- 
soms appear  skeletonized,  perhaps  due  to  a 
color  change,  and  little  bats  flit  between  the 
tendrils 

The  second  ty  pe  of  floral  patterning  found 
among  older  Chinese  carpets  bears  a  more 
direct  affinity  to  that  of  this  piece  in  that  the 
blossoms,  which  again  are  those  of  the  attenu- 
ated, spidery  type,  are  lined  up  in  regular 
rows.  In  a  rug  of  ordinary  size,  which  is  in  the 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York," 
each  blossom  is  made  the  center  of  an  obvi- 
ous rectangular  panel,  for  the  vinework  is 
trained  into  symmetrical,  cloudlike  bracket 
forms.  A  similar  treatment  occurs  in  a  very 
large  rug,  said  to  have  been  obtained  in 
China  at  an  "inland  temple,"  which  found  its 
way  through  Thomas  B.  Clarke  into  the  Louis 
Comfort  Tiffany  Foundation  and  thence  into 
the  hands  of  Frank  M.  Michaclian*  Never- 
theless, the  darker  field  color  and  the  larger 
scale  of  the  lotuses  of  this  rug  tend  to  disguise 
the  sharp  subdivisions  that  cause  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  rug  to  appear  so  strongly 
stylized. 

The  single-stripe  swastika-fret  border  with- 
out patterned  guards  echoes  a  rather  common 
practice  among  the  older  Chinese  small  rugs. 


'  R71.1.16  (former!) 
r;i,  10)  (  I'.IIin.  1968, 
"Chinese  Rugs,"  rcpro. 
P  J7)« 

:  University  ol  Pennsylva- 
nia) <  |97  I  llis  run  lias 
seen  use  .is  .1  loon  m  tile 

Chinese  Scholar's  Study 
of  the  Philadelphia  Mu 
seum  ol  Art. 

1  c  294  (Dimond  ond 
Mailey,  1973,  p  314,  fit; 

*  Museum  fur  Kunst- 
liandwerk,  Frankfurt  on 
Main,  inv  no.  4173 
(Lorcntz.  1972.  pi-  20; 
Franses,  198a,  i>  1 36,  fi»{. 
7).  A  smaller  fragment  is 
in  the  Musit  des  Arts 
Dtfcoratifs  in  Paris 

1 10  2671  A  puzzling 
fr.i^i nc-nl .  apparently  from 
a  more  recent  rug,  com- 
bining the  same  field 
pattern  with  such  .1  border 
as  Mu, 'in  fie  (omul  among 
the  rugs  in  the  portraits 
tiled  in  n.  5  below,  was 
formerly  in  the  M  II  de 

Young  Meiuori.il  Mu- 
seum of  the  Fine  Arts 
Museums  of  San  I'  r.iu- 

tisto. 

*  921.32  91;  921.32.92. 

*  BtnograBska  Mused. 

7  oh.  24b  4  (Dimand  and 

Mailey,  1973.  p  3 » S.  fig 
til); 

H  Parke'Bemet,  194".  p 

189,  no  1043.  Several 
tunes  reduced,  with 
resulting  fragments  of- 
fered separately.  The 
Michaelian  Collection 
lias  been  dispersed 
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08.248.8 (Lorcnte,  1972.  presumably  from  the  Ninghsia  Province.  The 
pl  19)  borders  of  rugs  from  Chinese  Turkestan  nor- 

Ibid.,  pl,  mally  arc  much  more  complex  but  small  silk 

rugs  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art0  and 
in  the  Robert  Akeret  Collection  at  the  Mu- 
seum Rietberg  in  Zurich10  show  the  swastika 
fret  threefold  as  a  border.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  degree  in  which  these  rugs  retain  their 
coloring  one  might  take  them  for  Chinese 
products 

T ECHNICAL  ANALYSIS 

Size:  4'  1 1"  v  x  2' \oVi"  h  ( 1 50  x  88  cm) 

Warp •  Cotton.  /4s.  ivory   Two  levels 

Weft:  Cotton.  3/-,  4Z,  2/.,  ivory,  X} 

Pile:  Wool,  2/.  JZ,  clipped  to  eovei  collars  Senna 

knotting,  open  at  the  left  h  1  3,  v  10  (130  knots  per 

sq.  in.). 

Ends:  Top:  Warps  cross-braided  beyond  pile.  Bottom: 
Cut 

Sides:  Cut.  Modern  overcasting. 

Condition:  Worn  areas  and  small  patches.  Back  appears 

weathered. 
Quality.  Unusually  fine.  Flexible 
Pile  colors:  Ivon1.  black-brown,  dull  brick  red,  pink. 

light  yellow,  medium  green  (abrashed).  light  green, 

blue-green,  dark  medium  blue,  light  medium  blue, 

light  blue 
P R 0 v  E NANC E 

With  Tiffany  Studios,  New  York,  by  1908,  no.  5 $99 
(Tiffany,  (1908)  1969,  pl.  xn) 
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THE    CARP  E  T  S    O  F  CHINA 


Glossary 


Abrash    Uncvenness  of  coloring,  which  is  some- 
times sharp,  due  to  the  weaver  having  taken 
wool  from  different  dye  lots,  which  may  have 
then  looked  similar  hut  have  not  kept  equally 
colorfast  with  the  passage  of  time.  Such  effects 
have  at  times  been  produced  deliberately 

"Admiral"  carpet    A  Spanish  heraldic  carpet  of 
the  fifteenth  century  which  bears  the  arms  of  a 
hereditary  admiral  of  Castile 

Afshan  (Avshan)  pattern    A  name  of  convenience 
for  a  specific  endless  repeat  pattern  found  in 
certain  Persian,  Caucasian,  and  Indian  carpets 

Afshar  rug    A  rug  made  by  a  member  of  the  Af- 
shar  tribe  of  southern  Iran 

Antique    Eighteenth  centut)  or  older,  except  for 
carpets  from  such  areas  as  Turkestan  and 
China,  whose  rugs  of  that  age  can  scarcely  be 
identified.  Early  nineteenth-century  Turko- 
man and  nineteenth-century  Chinese  rugs  are 
accepted  as  antique 

Arabesques  Islamic  ornaments  based  on  leafy 
vines  which  form  arches  and  fork  and  may 
spread  into  buds  and  profiled  blossoms 

Ardabil  carpet    Name  commonly  used  for  either 
of  a  former  pair  of  large,  dated  medallion  car- 
pets said  to  have  come  from  the  Shrine  of 
Sheik  Safi  at  Ardabil  in  northern  Iran  and  now 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London 
(272-1893),  and  the  Los  Angeles  County  Mu- 
seum of  Art  (53.  50.2) 

Barberpole    A  warp  in  which  strands  which  vary 
distinctly  in  their  coloring  have  been  plied 

Bid  Majnun  pattern    A  nineteenth-century  Per- 
sian repeat  pattern  of  flowering  trees,  cy- 
presses, and  weeping  willows.  Also  known  as 
tereh  Asshur  pattern 

"Bird"  rug    A  white-ground  Turkish  rug  with  an 
endless  repeat  of  stylized  leaf  forms  which  have 
been  thought  to  resemble  hummingbirds 

Bokhara  rug    A  name  of  convenience  for  any 
Turkoman  tribal  rug,  especially  one  made  by  a 
member  of  the  Tekke  tribe 


Border-pattern  rug  A  rug  whose  field  is  divided 
into  stripes,  each  ornamented  with  a  pattern 
usually  seen  in  borders 

Bnndle    The  mixture  of  natural  brow  n  and  graj 
wool  fibers  used  in  the  warps  of  main  rugs, 
especially  those  from  the  Caucasus,  or  in  the 
weft,  as  in  Ladik  prayer  rugs 

Brocading    Ornamentation  by  adding  extra  weft 
material,  generally  in  the  weft  direction  and 
usually  floating  over  two  or  more  warps  at  a 
time.  Has  at  times  been  mistaken  for  embroi- 
dery. 

Cable    A  term  used  here  for  a  unit  of  several 
warps  re-plied  (plied  a  second  time),  usually  in 
reverse  to  the  first  ply.  Two  such  units.  01 
cables,  form  the  basis  of  a  common  side  finish 
in  classic  carpets. 

Chair  rug    A  small  rug  intended  to  cover  the  scat 
or  the  back  of  a  Chinese  chair 

"Chessboard"  rug    A  name  of  convenience  for  a 
rug  with  a  specific  field  repeat  in  rows  of  hex- 
agonal or  octagonal  panels.  The  source  is 
debatable,  but  probably  was  Damascus.  Also 
known  as  "compartment"  rug. 

Chi  A  tightly  knotted  cloud  form,  with  fungus 
connotations,  based  on  Chinese  art 

Chi-lm    A  Chinese  mythical  creature  with  the 
head  of  a  dragon,  body  of  a  stag,  tail  of  a  lion 
In  Islamic  art  two  forms  appear:  one  emphasiz 
ing  the  stag  element,  the  other  the  lion. 

Chintamani  rug    A  Turkish  rug,  usually  with 
w  hite  field,  covered  with  rows  of  the  Triple- 
Jewel  of  Ear  Eastern  art,  shown  as  three  small 
roundels,  one  above  the  others,  above  one  or 
two  wavy  lines:  said  to  have  been  a  badge  of 
Timur 

Chodor  rug    A  rug  made  by  a  member  of  the 
Chodor  division  of  the  Yornud  tribe  of  Turko- 
mans 

"Church"  rug    A  Turkish  rug  of  a  type  character- 
istically found  among  the  Evangelical 
churches  of  Transylvania.  There  are  a  number 
of  patterns,  including  prayer  designs. 


Cloud  hand    An  Islamic  development  oi  the 
wispy  clouds  and  ribbons  ol  Chinese  ail  Tin 
Persian  examples  may  be  highly  complex. 

appearing  to  be  partly  ribbon,  partly  fungus  in 
nature. 

Cloud  collar    An  ornament,  such  as  a  four-  or 

eight-lobed  medallion,  used  as  a  collar  on 

clothing  in  China  and  in  Persia  at  various 
periods,  and  as  a  decoration  on  the  tops  ol 
tents,  jars,  bottles,  plates,  and,  apparently, 
books  and  rugs  The  name  comes  from  the  use 
on  clothing. 

Collar     The  portion  of  a  knot  in  w  hich  the  male 
rial  crosses  the  face  of  one  or  more  warps  (on< 
in  an  ordinary  Senna  knot,  two  in  a  ( idrdes  "i 
a  jufti  Senna  knot;  three  01  even  foul  m  CCI 
tam  jufti  knots) 

"Compartment"  rug    A  rug  whose  held  is  sub- 
divided into  many  geometric  forms.  See  spe- 
cifically "chessboard"  rug. 

Cord  A  unit  of  at  least  four  strands  plied  111  some 
fashion;  heavier  than  yarn  or  stum;  and  lightCl 
than  rope 

Counterparts     Two  rugs  of  the  same  si/e  with  the 
same  design  and  (originally  I  coloring  Probablv 
mans  types  ol  rugs  were  made  in  multiple  for 
trade,  but  it  is  fortunate  if  two  or  three  survive. 
Also  know  n  as  doubles. 

Double   Two  elements  which  lie  side  In  side,  as 
warps  may  do  in  a  selvage 

"Double-mountain"  rug    A  rug  in  which  each 
end  of  the  field  is  penetrated  by  an  arched  or 
rectangular  form.  This  form  may  once  have 
represented  a  mountain 

Doubles    See  counterparts 

Dragon  rug    An  antique  Caucasian  rug  whose 
field  shows  a  lattice  design  of  jagged-leaf 
forms,  some  of  the  panels  between  these  leaves 
containing  the  stylized  figures  of  dragons, 
which  are  not  always  readily  legible 

Drop  repeat    An  endless  repeat  pattern  in  which 
all  elements  or  groups  of  elements  repeat  verti- 
cally 
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Durbar  carpet    A  term  of  convenience  for  an 
extremely  long  Indian  carpet  which  might  be 
suitable  for  use  at  durbars,  or  state  receptions 

"Eagle  Kazaks"    A  common  name  for  a  class  of 
semi-antique  rugs  from  the  Karabagh  Province 
of  the  southern  Caucasus.  Their  most  obvious 
feature  is  a  prominent  sunburst  arrangement  in 
the  field.  They  have  been  thought  products  of 
the  Kazak  people  living  in  that  area. 

End  dip    A  process  used  in  some  weaving  centers, 
principally  Turkish,  of  dipping  the  warp  at 
both  ends  into  dye,  usually  red  or  yellow,  prior 
to  weaving,  to  provide  a  richly  colored  fringe 

Endless  repeat    A  pattern  w  hose  arrangement  of 
elements  is  repeated  indefinitely,  both  longitu- 
dinally and  laterally,  with  little  or  no  change. 
What  will  appear  in  the  field  of  a  rug  is  a  ran- 
dom selection  from  this  pattern. 

Felt  carpet    A  carpet  made  by  a  felting  process,  in 
which  the  wool  is  compacted,  not  woven 

footmarks    Carefully  drafted  designs  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  fields  of  certain  prayer  rugs,  estab- 
lishing where  the  worshiper's  feet  should  be 
placed  while  praying 


Fig.  h   Tying  a  Gordes 
knot  (drawing  by  Milton 
Son  day) 


Fig.  c    Gordes  knotting, 
almost  double-warped  as 
m  the  older  dragon  rugs 
(drawing  by  Milton  Son- 
day) 


Gordes  knot    A  knot  in  which  the  collar  covers 
the  face  of  both  warps,  the  knot  ends  protrud- 
ing beneath  it  and  between  these  two  warps. 
Also  known  as  Turkish  or  "symmetrical"  knot. 
See  figs.  a-c. 

Gordes  (Ghiordes)  prayer  rug  A  very  well  known 
type  of  semi-antique  Turkish  prayer  rug,  origi- 
nally and  properly  made  in  or  near  the  town  of 
that  name  in  west-central  Anatolia.  These  rugs 
have  been  copied  in  many  other  places,  proba- 
bly first  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Gore  weaving    The  introduction  of  weft  of  a  dif- 
ferent color  from  that  used  in  most  of  a  rug, 
brought  in  from  the  edge  to  meet  the  prevalent 
weft  along  a  diagonal  line  on  one  or  both 
sides,  thus  producing  a  triangle  of  this  new 
color  as  seen  at  the  back  of  the  rug.  Gores  may 
be  combined  with  smaller,  sawtooth  meetings 
of  the  two  colored  wefts. 

Gul    A  term  for  "flower";  used  additionally 

among  the  Turkoman  tribes  for  the  small  me- 
dallions which  appear  in  rows  on  many  of 
their  rugs  and  bag  faces 


"Harshang"  pattern    A  name  of  convenience  for 
a  specific  endless  repeat  pattern  found  in  cer- 
tain Persian  and  Caucasian  carpets.  It  is 
marked  by  prominent,  ragged,  "flaming"  pal- 
mettes  on  vertical  axes  and  four-"legged"  ro- 
settes (likened  to  crabs)  on  diagonals. 

"Holbein"  rug    A  name  of  convenience  for  a 
specific  endless  repeat  pattern  found  usually 
among  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
Turkish  rugs.  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger  por- 
trayed it  in  a  portrait  now  in  the  Gemalde- 
galerie,  West  Berlin  (cat.  no.  586). 

Indo-lspahan  rug    One  of  a  large  class  of  seven- 
teenth-century carpets  and  rugs  made  in  India, 
probably  in  several  widely  diverse  locations,  as 
free  copies  of  east  Persian  sixteenth-  and  seven- 
teenth-century rugs 

Indo-Persian  rug    A  rug  with  a  basically  Persian 
design,  but  made  in  India 

Interlocking    A  technique,  seen  primarily  in  cer- 
tain kilims,  by  which  the  pattern  wefts  in  vari- 
ous colors  are  passed  or  linked  about  each 
other  before  returning  across  the  surface.  This 
eliminates  the  vertical  slits  which  otherwise 
occur  between  colors. 

Jufti  knot    A  knot  tied  upon  four  or  six  warps, 
more  commonly  found  among  Senna  (or  Per- 
sian) knots  than  among  Gordes  (or  Turkish) 
knots.  In  the  jufti  Senna  knot  the  collar  may 
enclose  two  or  three  of  the  warps.  Sec  fig.  H. 

Kazak  rug    A  semi-antique  rug  made  in  the 
southern  Caucasus,  probably  in  Karabagh,  by 
a  member  of  the  Kazak  people  resident  there. 
They  have  comparatively  long  pile  and  bright 
coloring. 

Kilim    Specifically,  a  slit  tapestry-woven  rug.  but 
often  used  for  any  type  of  flat-woven  rug 

Kis-Ghiordes    A  popular  name  for  a  class  of 
small,  semi-antique  Turkish  rugs  with  white 
ground  and  an  arch  at  each  end  of  the  field. 
Some  may  have  been  made  in  the  town  of 
Gordes. 


G L OS S  A  R Y 


Knot    The  arrangement  of  a  short  length  of  yarn 
about  one  or  more  warps  to  produce  an  ele- 
ment of  pile;  in  multiple,  the  upper  surface  of 
a  pile  rug.  By  some  it  is  classed  as  a  method  of 
"wrapping"  rather  than  a  knot  in  the  true 
sense. 

Komurcu  Kula    A  type  of  semi-antique  rug  made 
at  the  town  of  Kula  in  west-central  Anatolia, 
in  rather  dark,  glum  coloring.  The  Turkish 
connotation,  "charcoal  burner,"  is  suitably 
suggestive.  The  usual  pattern  is  based  on  a 
Transylvanian  "church"  rug  design  with  arches 
and  pots  (lamps?)  at  both  ends  of  the  field. 
Kuba  carpet    A  trade  name  for  a  large,  antique 
Caucasian  carpet;  also  for  certain  semi-antique 
Caucasian  rugs  of  various  kinds  which  may 
have  been  marketed  through  the  town  of  Kuba 
in  Dagestan.  The  antique  carpets  seem  to 
have  had  no  connection  with  the  place. 
Kufesque  border    A  border  pattern,  usually  of 
ribbon  interlace,  which  may  or  may  not  ap- 
proximate legible  Arabic  script  of  the  blocky 
type  termed  Kufic,  after  a  town  in  Iraq.  Also 
known  as  mock-Kufic  or  pseudo-Kufic  border. 
Kula  rug    A  semi-antique  Turkish  rug,  often  in 
prayer  design,  made  at  the  town  of  Kula  in 
west-central  Anatolia 

Lazy  lines    Diagonal  lines  visible  at  the  back  of  a 
rug  and,  if  much  worn,  on  the  face  as  well 
They  mark  the  junctures  of  wefts  passed  from 
both  sides,  which  must  be  stepped  as  the  weav- 
ing progresses  to  avoid  slits.  They  may  result 
from  the  weaver's  unwillingness  to  move  her- 
self back  and  forth  constantly  across  the  span 
of  her  work  surface  (hence,  a  lazy  line)  or  may 
demarcate  the  weaving  areas  of  two  workers. 

"Lotto"  rug    A  name  of  convenience  for  a  specific 
endless  repeat  pattern  of  arabesque  forms,  used 
in  many  seventeenth-century  Turkish  rugs.  It 
was  copied  in  Spain  at  Cuenca,  and  in  other 
countries.  Paintings  by  Lorenzo  Lotto  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London  (no.  1047).  and  the 
Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  Venice, 
depict  rugs  of  this  character 


Medallion  rug    A  rug  whose  field  is  dominated  bv 
one  (or  occasionally  morel  prominent  center- 
piece, perhaps  a  star  or  pointed  oval  or  even 
circular  Often  quarters  of  this  or  of  a  similai 
form  will  be  used  in  the  corners  See  fig.  I). 
Medallion  Ushak  carpet    An  antique  Turkish 
carpet  whose  field  shows  a  prominent  pointed- 
oval  medallion  In  actuality  the  design  is  an 
endless  repeat  of  such  medallions,  as  maj  D< 
seen  in  examples  that  are  sufficiently  long  or 
wide.  Alternate  medallions  on  secondary  axes 
have  the  form  of  the  petaled.  open  lotus  blos- 
som. These  rugs  are  primarily  products  of  the 
city  of  Ushak  in  west-central  Anatolia,  but 
copies  were  made  in  several  countries. 
Mended    Repaired  by  stitching,  etc  .  without 

obvious  reweaving  or  patching 
Mock-Kufic  border    Sec  Kufesque  border 
Modern    Speaking  generally,  made  since  the 
introduction  of  chemical  dyes.  These  rugs 
often  show  departures  from  characteristic  pat- 
terns and  coloring.  Rugs  made  in  this  ecnturv . 
except  early  pieces  fully  in  the  last  century's 
tradition,  are  classified  as  modern 
Moon  bracket    A  bracket  in  the  approximate 
shape  of  a  crescent  moon  In  a  vase  carpet  it 
often  appears  supporting  the  vase. 
'•Mountain-  prayer  rug    A  prayer  rug  that  shows, 
at  the  base  of  its  field,  the  intrusion  of  a  loop, 
box,  or  arched  form,  which  may  have  origi- 
nally represented  a  "mountain"  on  which  the 
worshiper  would  stand.  This  form  has  also 
been  thought  to  be  a  water  basin.  Also  called 
"keyhole"  prayer  rug  or  "Bellini"  prayer  rug 
Octagram    An  eight-pointed  star,  whose  outline 
results  from  a  square  with  a  similar  square 
rotated  forty-five  degrees  and  superimposed 
Overcasting    An  edge  finish  in  which  v,.rn  is 
simply  passed  around  an  outer  cord  or  cable, 
or  two  of  them 
Palmette    A  floral  form,  usually  based  on  the 
Chinese  lotus  in  profile.  The  Persian  forms 
may  be  highly  complex  and  imaginative. 


Comerpiece 


Fig.  i)   Medallion  run 
diagram  tatter  a  drawing 
by  1  'harles  ( Irani  Ellis) 


-Paradise  park"  carpet    Arthui  I  'pham  Pope  's 
term  for  .1  large  carpet  whose  field  was  tilled 
with  trees  and  sliruhs,  especially  when  there 
were  also  numerous  annual  forms  and  birds— 
an  Islamic  view  of  paradise  gained  on  earth 

Pass    The  passage  of  a  wefl  .moss  a  textile  In 
rugs  usually  more  than  one  weft  pass  follows 
each  row  of  knots  Also  known  as  shot  or 
shoot 

Persian  knot    See  Senna  knot 

P,le    The  ends  of  the  knots,  winch  collectively 

form  the  upper  surface,  or  nap,  of  a  knotted 

carpet 

Pillar  rug    A  rug  designed  to  encircle  a  column  or 
post  within  a  Lamaist  temple,  as  in  Mongolia 
or  Tibet,  to  serve  as  a  comfortable  decoration 
in  place  of  carving  or  paint 

Plaitwork  border    A  border  pattern  composed  of 
ribbon  interfacings,  Often  classed  as  Kufesque 

Ply    The  twisting  of  two  or  more  yarns  together 
for  greater  strength  or  stability  Hie  resulting 
cords  may  be  re-plied,  usually  in  the  opposite 
direction. 


Fig.  i     Prayer  rug  dia- 
gram (after  a  drawing  by 
Charles  Grant  Ellis) 


1  "  Border 


-  Cross-Panel 


Spandrel 


Principal 
Border  Stripe 

Niche  or 
Khh  rah 


-  Lozenge 
Guard  Stripe 


Pole-medallion    A  term  often  used  in  describing 
semi-antique  rugs,  usually  Persian  or  Cauca- 
sian, in  which  a  number  of  medallion  and 
cartouche  forms  appear  to  have  been  hung 
along  a  prominent  central  rod  w  hich  runs  for 
most  of  the  field's  length 

Polonaise  rug    A  misleading  name  of  convenience 
for  Persian  silk  rugs  made  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  primarily  at  Isfahan  and  apparently 
also  at  Kashan.  Most  of  them  show  brocaded 
areas  of  gold-  and  silver-covered  strands.  Fot  a 
long  time  they  .were  thought  to  have  been 
made  in  Poland. 

Postknotting    Knots  tied  into  a  completed  rug  at  a 
later  time,  creating  alterations  in  its  design,  the 
foundation  remaining  undisturbed.  An  entire 
carpet  may  be  postknotted  in  a  different  pat- 
tern. 


C  LOSS  A  R  Y 


Prayer  rug    A  rug  of  a  suitable  size  to  be  used  by  a 
Moslem  for  daily  prayers,  specifically  one  with 
an  arch  toward  one  end  of  the  field,  creating 
the  form  of  a  niche,  the  mihrab,  which  in  a 
mosque  indicates  the  direction  to  Mecca,  or  a 
portal.  See  fig.  E. 

Pseudo-Kufic  border    See  Kufesque  border 

Rebuilt    With  major  reconstruction,  including 
much  reweaving;  used  for  rugs  that  have  come 
to  market  in  rags  or  as  individual  fragments 

Reciprocal    A  design  clement  in  two  colors,  usu- 
ally in  series,  in  which  the  two  colors  show 
identical  contours,  ordinarily  where  they  are 
adjoined 

Reknotted    With  areas  of  the  knots  replaced  on 
the  original  foundation 

Repaired  Mended  in  any  of  a  variety  of  ways  to 
restore  a  rug's  attractiveness 

Rewoven    With  areas  of  new  foundation — new 
warp  and  weft — prior  to  tying  in  such  new 
knots  as  may  be  needed  to  restore  the  design 

s    A  yarn  so  spun  that  its  fibers  assume  the  direc- 
tion of  the  central  part  of  the  letter  s  when 
seen  from  the  side.  Two  or  more  yarns  may  be 
plied  in  the  s  direction,  as  to  make  a  warp,  or 
two  or  more  warps  may  be  plied  to  make  a 
cable. 

Saddle  rug    A  rug  designed  specifically  to  be  used 
under  or  atop  a  saddle.  There  are  also  saddle- 
bags, usually  in  pairs,  of  which  only  the  faces 
usually  appear  in  commerce. 

Saf   A  multiple  prayer  rug.  designed  with  niches 
in  one  or  more  rows,  for  a  number  of  men  to 
pray  upon  side  by  side.  Basically  they  were 
intended  to  subdivide  the  floor  space  of  a 
mosque.  Safs  with  a  single  row  may  have  been 
meant  as  hangings,  particularly  when  the 
niches  are  very  narrow. 

Salor  rug  A  rug  made  by  a  member  of  the  long 
extinct  Salor  tribe  of  Turkomans,  or  a  rug  in 
the  same  pattern  made  by  others 


Salting  group    A  group  of  rugs  in  Persian  designs, 
usually  with  medallions  and  bands  of  inscrip- 
tion and  often  with  animal  forms,  long  ac- 
cepted as  prime  sixteenth-century  Persian 
products  but  now  thought  to  have  been  made 
in  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  on  the 
sultans'  looms  near  Istanbul,  perhaps  at 
Hereke  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Named  for 
the  rug  of  this  type  from  the  collection  of 
George  Salting  and  now  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  (T.402-1910). 

Sanguszko  group    A  group  of  Persian  rugs,  woven 
at  the  turn  of  the  seventeenth  century,  perhaps 
at  Kirman,  on  the  basis  of  constructional  fea- 
tures. Some  have  medallions,  some  human 
figures,  some  real  and  mythical  animals. 
Named  for  a  rug  of  this  type  owned  by  Prince 
Paul  Frangois  Roman  Sanguszko.  This  rug  is 
currently  lent  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  New  York  (l.  1985. 30). 

Selvage  The  side  finish  of  a  rug  or  other  textile, 
used  to  keep  it  from  fraying.  Often  it  includes 
added  material. 

Selvage  attached;  selvage  attachment    A  method 
of  attaching  the  selvage  to  the  rug  by  inter- 
weaving variable  lengths  of  its  material  into  the 
pile  area 

Semi-antique    A  loosely  applied  term  for  late 
nineteenth-  and  early  twentieth-century  rugs 
which  show  traditional  designs  and  which 
approximate  a  palette  of  natural  dyes 

Senna  knot    A  knot  in  which  the  collar  covers 
only  one  of  the  two  warps  which  it  includes, 
the  knot  ends  protruding  on  both  sides  of  the 
other  warp.  In  rugs  in  this  book,  the  collar 
covers  the  right-hand  warp.  In  many  Turko- 
man rugs,  it  covers  the  left-hand  one.  Also 
known  as  Persian  or  "asymmetrical"  knot.  See 
figs.  F-I. 

Shag    An  aggregation  of  loose  yarn  ends  at  the 
back  of  a  pile  rug  or  a  Soumak,  for  insulation 
and  resilience 


Fig.  F  Senna  knotting, 
open  at  the  left  (drawing 
by  Milton  Sonday) 


Fig  c    Tying  Senna 
knots,  open  at  the  right 
(top)  and  at  the  left  (bot- 
tom) (drawing  by  Milton 
Sonday) 


Shim    Used  here  for  a  technique  for  evening  up  a 
weaving  by  extensive  use  of  selvage  attach- 
ments, unusually  wide  and  carried  unusually 
far  into  the  rug.  Visible  from  the  back. 

Shoot    See  pass.  Also  known  as  shot. 

Short-warped    A  rug  woven  crosswise  to  the  loom 
so  that  its  structural  length  is  its  shorter  dimen- 
sion. Such  rugs  may  be  woven  in  series,  then 
all  cut  from  the  loom  together  when  finished 

Siebenburgen  rug    A  Transylvanian.  or  "church," 
rug.  The  name  means  "seven  cities,"  not 
"seven  mountains,"  as  has  appeared  in  print 

Single    A  single  element,  where  one  might  expe<  I 
more 

Singles  Single  passes,  or  shots,  of  weft  between 
knot  rows,  especially  in  a  structure  in  which 
there  are  normally  two  or  more  passes  They 
thus  occur  in  dragon  rugs  and  vase  carpets 


Slit   An  obvious  feature  ol  slit-tapestry  kilnns, 

Whenever  the  pattern  requires  two  colors  to 

meet  at  the  same  warp  lor  any  number  of 
passes,  a  slit  automatically  icsnlts  along  thai 

line 

Soumak    A  rug  whose  Hal  suilacc  consists  of  bro- 
cading of  a  specific  type.  Often  the  direction  of 
the  floats  alternates  from  row  to  tow.  produc- 
ing a  herringboiK  effect   I  .oose  ends  may  pro- 
ject profusely  at  the  hack.  This  technique  W8S 
formerly  associated  CX(  lusivcly  w  ith  the  south- 
ern Caucasus,  centering  upon  the  tow  n  <>l 
Shemakha,  hence  the  name  It  is  Increasingly 
recognized  that  Soumak-woven  pieces  have 

long  been  produced  in  other  areas,  such  as 
northern  Iran  and  Anatolia 
Spanish  knot    A  knot  tied  upon  a  single  warp  In  .1 
vci\  spec  ific  wa\  so  lli.it  the  yarn  hinds  itself  l<> 
the  warp  Sec  figs  |  and  K. 


Fig.  H    Jufti  Senna 
knotting  as  m  compart- 
ment and  tree  rugs  (draw- 
ing by  Milton  Sonday) 


Fig  1    Senna  knotting, 
double-warped  as  in  vase 
carpets  (drawing  by 
Milton  Sonday) 


Fig  I    Spanish  knotting 
(drawing  by  Milton 
Sonday) 


Pig  k  Tying  a  Spanish 
knot  (drawing  by  Milton 
Sonday  I 


Spin    A  twist  given  to  fibers  to  create  a  continu- 
ous yarn 

Star  Vshak  rug    A  rug  with  one  of  several  star- 
repeat  field  patterns  used  at  Ushak  in  west- 
central  Anatolia  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Eight-pointed  star  medallions  and  diamond 
forms  follow  a  stepped,  or  diagonal,  repeat. 
Strand    A  single  yarn,  spun  but  unplicd 
Sunburst  pattern    A  centralized  pattern  in  which 
rayhke  forms  radiate  in  all  directions,  most 
notably  on  the  diagonals,  from  a  complex 
floral  center 
"Symmetrical"  knot    Sec  Gordes  knot 
Tekke  rug    A  rug  woven  by  a  member  of  the 

Tekke  tribe  of  Turkomans 
"Tintoretto"  rug    Misnomer  for  a  small  Turkish 
rug  with  red  field,  generally  quite  plain  except 
for  an  arch  at  each  end  and  a  small  central 
medallion.  They  have  also  been  termed  Ushak 
prayer  rugs.  The  Tintoretto  reference  is  to  a 
very  unclearly  depic  ted  rug  m  a  painting  by 
that  artist  at  the  Brera  gallery  in  Milan. 
I  urkish  knot    Sec  Gordes  knot 
Twist     The  spiral  direction  given  to  a  yarn  in 

spinning  it.  Also  known  as  spin. 
U    A  yam  with  no  clear  spin  direction.  Silk  is 
unspun,  although  it  sometimes  shows  a  direc- 
tion. The  process  of  tying  a  Spanish  knot  ap- 
pears to  upset  the  spin  direction. 
Ushak  carpet    A  carpet  made  at  or  near  the  city  of 

Ushak  in  west-central  Anatolia 
Vase  carpet    An  antique  Persian  carpet  with  a 
lattice  design  in  which  may  be  found  the  forms 
of  vases  which  hold  sprays  of  flowers 
Vase  technique   The  basic  construction  mode  of 
the  Persian  vase  carpets.  There  arc  three  passes 
of  weft;  the  first  and  third,  quite  straight,  of 
wool  in  browns  and  varied  colors  of  the  pile; 
the  second  sinuous,  much  more  slender,  of 
silk  or  cotton.  Alternate  warps  are  very  deeply 
depressed  to  double-warped  in  their  position. 


Warp   The  yarns,  simple  or  compound,  which 
run  lengthwise  in  stringing  the  loom;  they  are 
the  first  elements  to  be  introduced  and  usually 
run  lengthwise  in  the  finished  carpet.  With  the 
weft,  they  constitute  the  carpet's  foundation. 

Warp  levels    Judged  normally  by  eye,  at  the  back 
of  the  rug: 

One  level   The  great  majority  or  all  of  the 
warps  seem  on  one  level. 

Depressed    Alternate  warps  lie  clearly  at  differ- 
ent levels  due  to  varied  tension  in  the  wefts. 

Two  levels    The  two  levels  of  the  warps  are  very- 
obvious. 

Double-warped    Only  one  warp,  with  the  pile 
yarns  around  it,  is  visible,  the  other  being 
hidden  beneath,  due  to  extreme  tension  of  the 
first  and  third  passes  of  weft. 

Weft    The  yarns  which  are  passed  laterally  across 
between  the  warps,  interweaving  with  them,  to 
hold  the  knots  in  place  and  consolidate  the 
rug's  structure.  Thus  they  complement  the 
warp  in  providing  the  foundation. 

Weft  attached;  weft  attachment    A  method  of 
securing  the  selvage  by  interweaving  the  weft 
yarns  partly  or  fully  across  it 

Weft  loops  A  specific  method  of  weft  attachment 
through  which  the  weft,  projecting  from  the 
face  of  the  selvage,  rises  one  level  of  the  knot- 
ting and  there  sinks  into  the  selvage  to  reverse 
its  course,  leaving  a  vertical  loop  of  its  usually 
contrasting  color  on  the  face  of  the  selvage 

Weft  return    The  point  at  which  the  pass  of  weft 
turns  and  reverses  its  course  across  the  rug; 
specifically,  when  this  is  visibly  the  case  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  fabric 

Winder  ply    An  extremely  loose  ply,  merely  to 
control  the  flow  of  the  yarn,  noted  usually  in 
pile  material 

x    The  number  of  passes  or  shots  between  rows  of 

knots  (as  in  X3,  etc.) 
Yomud  rug    A  rug  woven  by  a  member  of  the 

Yomud  tribe  of  Turkomans 


z    A  yarn  so  spun  that  its  fibers  assume  the  direc- 
tion of  the  central  part  of  the  letter  z  when 
seen  from  the  side.  Two  or  more  yarns  may  be 
plied  in  the  z  direction,  as  to  make  a  warp,  or 
two  or  more  warps  may  be  plied  to  make  a 
cable. 

2(Z2S)    Two  yarns,  side  by  side,  each  consisting  of 
two  z-spun  strands,  plied  in  an  s  direction 

Z4S    A  yarn  or  cord  composed  of  four  z-spun 
strands,  plied  in  an  s  direction 

(Z2S)4Z    A  cable  composed  of  four  warps.  Each 
warp  is  composed  of  two  z-spun  strands,  plied 
in  an  s  direction.  The  four  warps  have  then 
been  plied  in  a  z  direction. 

Zdu    A  flat-woven  cotton  rug,  usually  in  blue  and 
white.  The  common  floor  covering  in  an  Ira- 
nian mosque  or  shrine. 
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